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PREFACE. 


This  treatise  has  been  prepared  as  a  haiidi>ook  for  the 
use  of  students-at-law,  and  for  that  great  class  of  citi- 
zens who,  in  fitting  tiiemselres  for  intelligent  voting,  are 
willing  to  make  a  brief  study  of  political  and  legal 
science.  It  aims  to  present  in  plain  and  concise  form  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  State  and  Nation,  together  with 
the  rules  and  decisions  which  have  accumulated  in  tiie 
construction  and  application  of  constitutional  provisions. 

It  is  believed  that  a  consideration  of  constitutional 
principles  should  come  first  in  the  study  of  American 
law.  The  Constitution  in  our  system  is  the  supreme  and 
fimdamental  as  well  as  the  more  general  law  of  the  land, 
and  its  principles  form  a  fitting  base  upon  whidi  to  be^ 
the  structure  of  a  legal  education.  On  account  of  the 
breadth  of  the  subject,  a  number  of  writers  have  taken 
occasion  to  treat  concurrently  with  it,  subjects,  which  are 
planned  to  be  treated  separately  in  the  Cyclopedia  of 
Law.  To  avoid  repetition,  we  have  not  entered  upon  a 
consideration  at  length  of  any  branch  that  is  to  be  pre- 
sented in  a  subsequent  number  of  this  series. 

Recognizing,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  not  the  province  of 
the  law-writer  to  make  the  law,  yet  in  a  few  instances 
we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  call  attention  in  the  foot-notes 
to  certain  changes  and  improvements  that  should  be 
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PREFACE. 

made  in  our  political  system,  and  to  criticise,  where  crit- 
icism seemed  necessary,  those  errors  and  fallacies  that 
have  crept  into  judicial  and  legislative  action. 

The  purpose  of  law  b  to  apply  justice.  In  estahli^- 
ing  and  interpreting  law,  man  exercises  a  God-like  fimo- 
titm.  When  the  law  is  honestly  made  and  administered 
its  precepts  will  tend  to  approach  and  to  conform  to  the 
highest  and  truest  principles  of  right  cherished  by  all 
good  men.  Any  law  which  does  not  satisfy  justice  and 
conform  to  these  principles  is  prima  facie  a  had  law;  and 
it  becomes  the  right  and  duty  of  every  citizen  to  oppose 
with  his  vote  the  continuance  of  such  unjust  law. 

A  study  of  law  in  this  sense — ^as  principles  of  justice 
and  right — must  ever  prove  the  most  beneficent  of  edu- 
cative influences. 
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FEDERAL  CONSTITUTIONAL   LAW. 


CHAPTER  I. 

(nUGIN  OF  THE  UNl'llED  STATZ8. 

Sec  61  *  PROSPECT  AND  RETROSPECT. 
■ — Standing  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  century  we  ask: 
What  shall  the  years  bring  forth  in  social  and  political 
institutions?  What  new  forces  are  to  inspire  and  direct 
the  American  people?  These  questions  we  can  only 
tentatively  answer.  But  we  need  not  blindly  speculate 
cm  the  causes  which  shaped  the  laws  and  moulded  tlie 
institutions  of  the  present.  Turning  to  the  past  we 
see  spread  out  before  us  as  for  review  the  interesting 
and  novel  spectacle  of  a  world  accidentally  discovered, 
reclaimed  from  savage  nations,  repopulated  and  trans- 
formed into  a  great  and  powerful  nation, — conglom- 
etate  in  people  and  wiified  in  government.  Nothing 
in  the  long  line  of  politick  development  in  the  ages 
gone  fay  compares  with  this  Aladdin-like  imfolding  of 
the  western  world.  A  trackless  continent  inhabited 
only  by  savages,  opened  up,  settled,  civilized,  populated 
and  nationalized  in  the  course  of  a  few  hundred  years  I 

*Tbe  first  fifty  sections  will  be  found  in  Volume  I  of  the 
Cydopedia  of  Law,  entitled  "How  to  Study  Iaw." 
1 
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The  birth  of  a  nation  has  taken  place,  and  the  new 
nation  has  turned  back  its  products — material,  social 
and  political — ^to  astonish  and  rerolutionize  the  very 
nations  of  the  Old  World,  whose  transplanted  sons  de- 
reloped  the  New. 

These  events,  wbjic  recent,  are  of  suth  transcendent 
importance  as  to  warrant  the  most  careful  and  assidu- 
ous attention  and  study.  In  the  Charters  and  Consti- 
tutions of  a  free  people;  in  the  laws  and  decisions  form- 
ulated under  a  democratic-republicui  goTcmment  we 
may  discover  not  only  the  causes  of  our  present  great- 
ness, but  also  the  principles  which  a£ford  the  true  solu- 
tion of  our  political  and  social  problems.  Voliunes 
would  be  necessary  to  recount  in  detail  the  essential 
features  of  this  transformation  of  an  alien  and  hetero- 
geneous people  into  a  homogeneous  nation  with  an  ex- 
pansive code  of  laws  and  morals  and  with  well-defined 
and  high  ideals  of  government  and  natural  justice.  But 
it  is  the  basic  principles,  and  leading  decisions,  that  the 
student  of  present  laws  imd  institutions  needs  to  grasp, 
and  these  it  is  possible  to  presoit  within  a  compara- 
tively small  compass. 

Sec.  52.  DISCOVERY.— The  Northmen  visited 
America  as  early  as  1000  A.  D.,  but  their  visits  were 
transitory,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Columbus,  i^iHe 
seeking  by  the  advice  of  Toscanelli  to  prove  that  the 
world  was  round,  and  that  by  sailing  west  he  could 
reach  the  east,  to  reveal  in  1402  to  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope the  vast  territory  of  the  New  World,  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  the  coast  of  India.    Columbus  found  the 
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land  occupied  by  an  uncivilized  people,  who,  living 
by  hunting  and  fishing,  were  not  considered  to  have  an 
indefeasible  title.  He  landed  and  planted  the  flag  of 
Spain,  declaring  by  this  act  that  the  land  belonged  to 
the  Spuiish  throne  by  right  of  first  discovery.  Later 
this  tiUe  by  disoovery  was  to  be  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  settlement,  and  the  power  of  Spain  over  a 
portion  of  America  fixed  to  continue  until  tiie  last  days 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Columbus'  disoovery  thrilled  Europe.  The  one  thing 
left  in  tiie  world  that  seemed  worth  doing  had  been 
accomplished.  An  escape  from  the  confining  pressiure 
of  conservatism  was  made  possible,  and  the  despair  of 
the  familiur  and  habitual  gave  place  to  the  glad  hope 
of  a  coming  dawn  that  would  emancipate  and  enli^trai 
the  human  race.*  The  leading  nations  of  Europe 
flocked  to  the  new  land  to  plant  their  flags  and  lay  daim 
to  the  territory. 

Sec  58.  DIVIDING  THE  SPOILS.— The  oc- 
cupancy of  the  Indians  being  considered  too  vague  and 
undefined  to  be  respected  by  Uie  Europeans,  the  ques- 
tion was,  not  how  to  dispossess  tibe  Indians,  but  rather 
how  to  secure  superior  claims  as  against  competing 
nations.  The  first  intematioud  dispute  in  regard  to  the 
new  territory  was  settled,  as  many  matters  were  at  that 
day,  by  the  Pope.  In  1494,  Spain  and  Portugal,  liien 
leading  maritime  nations,  made  a  compact  sanctioned 
by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  1^  whidi  all  land  west  of  a 

•Juliao  Bawthom^  "Hutory  United  States,"  I.,  17. 
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line  870  leagues  to  the  west  of  tiie  Cape  Verde  Islands 
should  belong  to  Spain,  while  all  heathen  coast  east  of 
such  line  should  bdong  to  PortugaL  This  compact,  if 
recognized,  would  have  excluded  all  other  nations  from 
the  new  world.  Sngland  laid  claim  to  all  territoiy 
between  the  56th  and  88th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  by 
virtue  of  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  coast  hy 
John  Cabot  in  1486,  and  began  settlements  in  this  ter< 
ritory  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteentii  century. 
France,  though  contented  for  nearly  a  century  to  fish 
off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  also  began  settlements, 
and  her  king,  Francis  I.,  lauded  at  tlte  claims  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  to  the  whole  of  the  new  continent.  He 
urged  that  they  were  not  the  sole  heirs  of  Father  Adam, 
and  if  they  were  they  should  publish  the  will.* 

England,  France,  Spain,  Holland  and  Portugal  eadi 
claimed  portions  of  the  American  continent  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  good  their  claims  by  establishing  settle- 
ments. A  goodly  portion  of  the  early  history  of  our 
country  is  taken  up  with  the  disputes  between  these 
different  nations  for  supremacy.  How  England  and 
France  finally  became  superior  in  North  America,  Spain 
in  Cuba,  Central,  and  South  America,  and  Portugal  in 
Brazil,  is  recounted  in  every  sdiool  history  and  need  not 
be  takoi  up  here.    The  claim  of  France  to  Louisiana 

*ThiB  argument  of  FrsDcis  I.  was  a  valid  one,  and  is  similaT 
to  that  urged  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  "Social  Statics,"  Ch.  IX., 
against  individual  property  in  land.  Spencer  affirms  that  "the 
ri{^  of  mankind  at  large  to  the  earth's  surface  is  still  valid; 
all  deeds,  customs  and  lavs  notwithstanding." 
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was  purchased  by  the  United  States  in  1808,  and  all  the 
vast  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  became  an  integral 
part  of  our  nation. — J.  Fiske,  "Hist,  of  the  United 
States." 

Sec.  54,.  THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES.— The 
first  settlements  in  America  were  weak  and  had  at  first 
the  semblance  of  camps  of  adventurers  rather  than  of 
stable  colonies.  The  earliest  political  organizations  of 
the  settlers,  while  to  some  extent  haphazard  and  experi- 
mental, were  so  restrained  and  directed  by  the  inborn 
political  ideals  of  Englishmen  as  to  fall  within  the  trend 
of  former  derelopment,  and  to  correspond  in  general 
with  the  plans  of  the  mother  country  to  whom  the^ 
owed  allegiance.  The  British  Crown  from  the  first 
asserted  its  power  to  lay  down  the  frame  of  government 
by  which  the  colonists  were  to  be  ruled,  but  there  was 
no  uniformity  in  the  exerdse  of  this  power.  We  re- 
count briefly  the  political  development  of  several  of  the 
colonies: 

Virginia.  In  1606  James  I.  granted  the  London  and 
Plymouth  companies — commercial  and  colonizing  cor- 
porations— a  charter  to  large  tracts  of  land  in  America. 
The  colonists  were  to  be  under  the  immediate  control 
of  a  council  composed  of  residents,  but  appointed  by 
the  king;  this  council  was  subordinate  to  another  in 
England,  and  the  latter  under  the  control  of  the  king. 
One-fifth  of  the  precious  metals  produced  was  to  go  to 
the  king,  and  a  duty  was  laid  on  alien  traffic.  The  emi- 
grants and  their  diildren  were  permitted  to  retain  the 
character  of  free  English  people.     The  company  held 
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the  (barter  and  under  it  governed  the  colony.  The 
people  of  Virginia  were  not  satisfied  with  their  rights 
under  this  charter,  and  demanded  of  the  London  Com- 
pany the  immemorial  right  of  Englishmen  to  partici- 
pate in  the  government.  Since  1265,  the  date  of  the 
Simon  de  Montfort  Parliament,  the  towns  and  coun- 
ties in  England  had  enjoyed  a  representation  in  the 
House  of  Conmions,  and  this  assembly  had  established 
the  principle  that  it  alone  could  vote  the  levy  of  taxes. 
The  people  of  Virginia  in  1619  established  a  local  as- 
sembly in  tdiich  eleven  districts  were  represented  bv 
two  members,  or  "burgesses,"  eadi,  and  this  assembly 
from  its  first  meeting,  July  80,  1619,  claimed  the  sole 
power  of  levying  taxes.  Among  these  burgesses  was 
a  man  named  Jefferson,  and  157  years  later  one  of  his 
descendants  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
In  1624,  King  James  annulled  the  charter  of  the  com- 
pany, and  Virginia  came  directly  under  the  Crown  as  a 
Royal  Province.  But  the  House  of  Burgesses  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  purse  and  assert  its  power  in  local 
matters. 

New  England  Colonies.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  who 
landed  at  Plymouth  on  the  21st  of  November,  1620, 
had  no  charter,  and  their  government  for  a  consider- 
able period  may  be  called  a  voluntary  association.  In 
the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  they  drew  up  a  compact  in 
which  they  agreed  to  make  and  to  submit  to  such  laws 
as  were  needed  for  the  general  good.  In  1680  a  nimi- 
ber  of  Puritans  started  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
under  a  charter  from  Charles  I.    Under  thdr  charter, 
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irtiidi  was  an  extremely  liberal  one  for  that  time,  they 
could  make  any  laws  they  liked  for  themselves  if  not  in 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  England.  They  were  thus 
allowed  to  establish  themselves  in  self-governing  com- 
munities. The  PuritMi  settlers  came  over  in  groups 
led  by  their  ministers  and  settled  in  parishes  or  town- 
ships. Each  of  tiie  settlements  established  a  church 
and  the  inhabitants  and  congregation  were  identical. 
When  they  met  for  church  purposes  it  was  a  parish 
meeting,  and  for  civil  purposes,  as  building  roads, 
school  houses,  etc.,  it  was  called  a  town  meeting.  Thus 
were  established  ihe  local  self-governing  communities 
whidi  have  continued  to  find  favor  in  New  England  to 
the  present  time. 

Sec  55.  SAME  SUBJECT— FIRST  WRIT- 
TEN CONSTITUTION  IN  AMERICA.— Con- 
necticut, whidi  was  founded  from  the  Massachusetts 
colonies  as  a  protest  against  religious  bigotry,  affords 
the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  world  of  a  State 
formed  by  a  written  constitution.  In  the  Puritan  set- 
tlements of  Massadiusetts  only  church  members  were 
allowed  to  vote.  This  restriction  soon  became  oppres- 
sive, and  Thomas  Hooker,  a  liberal  Puritan,  headed  the 
opposition.  Hooker  maintained  that  all  the  people 
should  be  participators  in  the  common  government; 
while  Governor  Winthrop  asserted  that  a  large  part  of 
the  people  were  unfit  to  take  any  part  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  best  and  wisest  church-membei^ 
should  conduct  the  government  for  the  good  of  all.  This 
is  the  first  recorded  contest  between  aristocracy  and 
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democracy  in  the  New  World.  The  battle  was  a  draw. 
The  democratic  and  liberal  element  withdrew  westward 
and  left  the  conservatives  in  the  old  field.*  Hooker 
and  his  followers  journeyed  into  Connecticut  and 
founded  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield.  In 
1680  the  people  of  these  three  towns  met  at  Hartford 
and  agreed  to  gorem  themselves  according  to  a  written 
Constitution.  By  the  Constitution  there  was  no  restric- 
tion of  the  suffrage  to  church  members;  the  three  towns 
were  united  into  a  republic;  there  was  no  mention  of  a 
king,  and  the  people  themselves  were  the  only  recog- 
nized political  authority.  In  1662  Connecticut  received 
a  liberal  charter  which,  in  substance,  confirmed  tiiis  con- 
stitution. 

Sec.  56.  SAME  SUBJECT  —  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  CONFEDERATION.  —  The  first 
league,  or  confederation,  between  distinct  American 
colonies  was  established  in  New  England  in  1648.  The 
four  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut 

*The  founding  of  Connecticut  strikingly  illuBtrates  the  de- 
lire  of  liberalism  and  democracy  to  avoid,  where  possible,  all 
contests  with  the  conserrative  and  reactionary  element.  As 
J^erson  wrote,  in  later  years,  "all  experience  hath  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while  erils  are  sufferable 
than  to  right  themselves,  etc,"  the  political  history  of  America 
has  provQo.  The  democratic  element  have  faced  the  frontier 
and  conquered  the  wilderness  rather  ttian  sacrifice  their  opinions. 
The  East  delimits  to  honor  the  forms  and  customs  of  Europe, 
and  looks  bcu:kward  rather  than  forward,  while  the  West,  with 
unlimited  trust  in  democratic  ideals,  advances  and  adopts  new 
itt«lhods  for  thdr  fuller  realization. 
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■Bd  New  Haven  fonued  a  league  for  the  purpose  of 
defense  against  the  Indians.  The  confederation  was 
called  "The  United  Colonies  of  New  England,'*  and  its 
affairs  were  managed  by  a  board  of  ei^t  commission- 
ers. This  board,  composed  of  two  members  from  each 
of  the  fouur  colonies,  had  power  to  call  out  troops  in  de- 
fense of  1  and  settle  disputes  between,  the  Colonies.  The 
internal  affairs  of  the  Colonies  were  not  disturbed  by 
the  league.  This  confederation  existed  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  until  1684,  when  Sir  Edmund  Andros  ar- 
rired  to  goTem  all  of  New  England  as  a  viceroy. — 
Fiske,  "Hist  of  the  United  States,"  Ch.  vi. 

Sec  57.  SAME  SUBJECT— MAKYLAND 
AND  PENNSYLVANIA.— Examples  of  proprie- 
tay  govCTUment  are  furnished  by  the  colonies  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland.  Charles  I.,  In  1629,  granted  to 
Lord  Baltimore  the  territory  of  Maryland.  Baltimore 
was  made  "Lord  Proprietary,"  with  full  power  over 
the  destiny  of  the  colony  upon  renderiag  the  king  two 
Indian  arrows  yearly  as  homage,  and  a  fifth  part  of  the 
precious  metals  discovered.  This  office  was  hereditary 
and  continued  save  for  a  brief  intnval  mitil  Independ- 
ence. In  the  same  manner  William  Fenn  was  granted 
the  territory  of  Famsylvania  by  Charles  II.  Penn's 
power  over  the  colony  was  not  as  plenary  as  that  of 
Lord  Baltimore.  Laws  passed  by  the  assembly  in 
Pennsylvania  had  to  be  sent  to  the  king  or  privy  coun- 
cil for  approval,  while  Lord  Baltimore  alone  signed 
laws  passed  in  Maryland.    In  Maryland  the  right  of  the 
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British  government  to  impose  taxes  was  denied,  vrfiile 
in  Pennsylvaiua  it  was  expressly  asserted  in  the  grant. 

Sec.  SS.  COLONIAL  GOVERNMENTS.— In 
the  thirteen  colonies  subject  ta  England,  and  from 
which  the  United  States  of  America  w&s  to  be  formed, 
a  variety  of  governments  existed  prior  to  the  formatim 
of  the  American  Union.  The  following  three  forms 
obtained  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution: 

Provincial  Government.  Under  this  system  the 
colony  was  regarded  as  a  direct  appanage  of  the  Crown. 
A  governor  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  be  the  execu- 
tive head  of  the  colony,  with  the  ri^t  to  veto  local  legis- 
lation and  the  power  to  appoint  judges  and  establish 
courts.  A  council  appointed  by  the  king  acted  as  the 
upper  house  of  the  local  legislature,  while  an  assembly 
of  representatives  chosoi  by  the  people  constituted  the 
lower  house.  This  form  of  government  prevailed  with 
modifications  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  New  Hampshire^  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

Charter  Government  A  charter  is  a  written  instru- 
ment formally  expressed  and  executed  and  given  as  evi- 
dence of  a  grant  or  contract.  The  king  had  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  laid  down  the  frame  of  government 
for  a  colony  by  a  charter  or  grant,  which  invested  the 
inhabitants  with  certain  general  powers  of  local  self- 
government.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut had  charter  governments.  In  Massachusetts 
the  king  appointed  the  governor;  but  in  Rhode  Island 
ind  Connecticut  the  diarter  allowed  the  people  to  elect 
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their  governor,  council,  and  assembly,  and  appoint  other 
officers. — Black,  Const.  Law,  84-85. 

Proprietary  Government.  In  several  colonies  the  exec- 
Dtire  power  had  been  bestowed  by  the  king  upon  indi- 
viduals, who  held  the  territory  upon  the  condition  of 
making  certain  sli^t  returns  to  the  Crown  in  token  of 
tlie  over-lordship  retained  by  the  king.  Maryland, 
PennsylTanla  and  Delaware  were  proprietary  govern- 
ments. 

Under  each  of  these  forms  of  government  the  colo- 
nists laid  claim  to  the  ri^ts  of  British  subjects  and  to 
the  protection  of  the  common  law.  They  enjoyed  quite 
generaUy  the  privilege  of  local  self-government  and  the 
right  of  voting  the  taxes;  and  their  assemblies, — ^mod- 
eled after  the  House  of  Commons, — reasserted  all  the 
immunities  against  royal  oppression  gained  by  the  cen- 
turies of  struggle  in  Englaild. 

Sec.  59.  GROUNDS  OF  DISPUTE  WITH 
THE  MOTHER  COUNTRY.— The  Colonies  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  British  dominions, 
and  conceded  that  they  were  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Crown  and  Parliament  in  all  matters  of  imperial 
concern,  under  which  head  fell  foreign  affairs  and  com- 
merce with  the  mother  country  and  other  nations.  But 
they  felt  that  they  had  the  right  to  self-govenunent  in 
matters  which  concerned  themselves  solely.  They  as- 
serted, as  their  forefathers  had  done,  the  rig^t  to  be 
taxed  only  when  their  representatives  voted  the  tax. 
These  claims  the  Crown  and  Parliament  were  not  ready 
to  concede,  and  later,  when  repealing  the  Stamp  Act, 
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Parliament  laid  claim  to  ihe  unqualified  autfaority  to 
bind  the  Colonies  by  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoerer. 
—I.  Story,  Const.,  Sees.  159-197. 

Furthermore,  England  pursued  a  policy  of  oppres- 
sion toward  the  Colonies  in  regarding  than  as  depend- 
ent plantations  to  be  systematically  robbed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mother  country.  Acting  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  in  trading  one  or  the  other  party  must 
get  the  best  of  the  bargain.  Parliament  legislated  to 
worst  the  Colonies.  The  colonists  were  prohibited  from 
manufacturing;  they  could  only  buy  from  or  sell  to  the 
mother  country;  their  carrying  trade  was  limited  to 
British  ships,  and  a  prohibitory  tariff  had  been  put 
upon  American  com,  to  protect  the  British  landlords 
and  farmers. 

Sec.  60.  ATTEMPT  AT  A  FEDERAL  UNION. 
— Up  to  this  time  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  weld 
together  the  group  of  English  colonies  in  America.  The 
first  plan  of  Union  was  formulated  by  that  far-seeing 
and  versatile  genius,  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  expen- 
sive campaigns  which  had  been  conducted  against  the 
French  and  Indians  revealed  the  need  of  some  central 
power,  with  the  right  to  enlist  troops  and  levy  taxes  for 
the  support  of  a  common  enterprise.  In  1754,  seven 
Colonic  sent  delegates  to  a  Congress  at  Albany  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  Indians;  Franklin  was  present  uid 
proposed  a  plan  of  Union  for  the  Colonies,  since  known 
as  the  "Albany  Plan."  By  his  plan  the  Colonies  were 
to  elect  a  Grand  Council,  to  meet  once  a  year  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  Coimcil  to  have  power  to  levy  taxes,  sup- 
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port  annies,  and  be  supreme  in  all  matters  of  general 
concern.  The  executive  of  the  united  Colonies  was  to 
be  a  President  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  to  have  the 
veto  power.  The  plan  was  never  adopted,  as  the  Colo- 
nies were  jealous  of  one  another  and  not  ready  for 
union^  and  the  king  was  averse  to  having  them  unite. — 
I  Kent  Com.,  204-5. 

Sec.  61.  TAXATION  WITHOUT  REPRE- 
SENTATION.— England  insisted  tiiat  the  Colonies 
directly  assist  in  paying  the  expense  which  she  had  in- 
curred in  defending  them.  A  stamp  tax  was  considered 
the  least  liable  to  objection,  and  the  Stamp  Act  was 
passed  by  Parliament  in  1705.  The  tax  was  not  op- 
pressive, but  it  was  levied  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
political  tenets  of  Englishmen  and  on  principle  the 
Colonists  resisted.  They  were  not  represented  in  tiie 
English  Parliament  and  for  that  body  to  tax  them  in 
any  way  would  be  "taxation  without  representation." 
Further  the  people  of  America  did  not  wish  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  a  foreign  army,  and  one  that 
might  be  used  against  them  as  well  as  for  them.  The 
patriotic  eloquence  of  Adams  and  Henry  was  loosened 
against  the  Stamp  Act,  and  a  storm  of  indignation  fol- 
lowed. 

See.  62.  THE  COLONIES  LEAKN  TO  CO- 
OPERATE.— As  a  result  of  the  anti-stamp  tax  agita- 
tion a  Colonial  Congress  was  called  in  1765.  It  met  in 
New  York  City,  October  7th.  Nine  Colonies  were  rep- 
resented by  twenty-ei^t  delegates.  The  Congress 
agreed  upon  a  declaration  of  ri^ts  and  a  statement  of 
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their  grierances.  They  claimed  the  ri^^t  to  be  free 
from  all  taxes  not  laid  down  by  their  own  representa- 
tives. This  statement  was  sent  to  England  as  a  joint 
protest  against  the  Stamp  Act.  Thus  the  Colonists 
had  heai  compelled  to  adopt  Franklin's  sage  adrice, 
"unite  or  die." 

Sec.  68.  THE  COLONIES  FORCED  TO  RE- 
SIST.— The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  in  1766,  as  resist- 
ance had  rendered  it  abortiTc,  but  Parliament  did  not 
disclaim  the  right  to  tax  the  Colonies.  There  was  a 
party  in  England  that  sympathized  with  America  in 
her  resistance  to  internal  taxation,  such  as  the  Stamp 
Act  authorized.  The  leaders  in  Parliament  proposed 
to  lay  import  duties  on  tea  and  other  articles,  since  the 
Colonies  as  yet  had  not  objected  to  the  regulation  of 
imports  and  external  taxation.  But  as  Parliament  in- 
tended to  use  the  money  raised  by  import  duties  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  judges,  goremors  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  Crown  and  thus  make  than  independent  of 
the  Colonial  legislatures  for  grants,  the  plan  was  as  (^ 
jectionable  to  Americans  as  the  Stamp  Act  had  been. 
The  people  pledged  themselves  not  to  interrupt.dutiable 
articles.  Disputes  were  constantly  occurring  between 
the  Colonial  legislatures  and  the  Royal  governors;  in 
Virginia,  the  Assembly  dismissed  by  the  governor  met 
in  the  dance  hall  of  the  Raleigh  Tavern  at  Williams- 
burg. The  British  troops  in  Boston  in  1770  fired  on  a 
crowd  of  people  and  killed  and  woxmded  a  number. 
Parliament  in  1772  took  off  all  duties  save  that  on  tea; 
this  was  reserved  to  maintain  the  ri^t  to  tax  the  Col- 
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(mists,  but  as  it  was  this  asserted  right  that  the  Colonists 
objected  to,  the  tea  ships  were  unloaded  into  Boston 
harbor.  The  port  of  Boston  was  closed  by  act  of  Par- 
liament in  April,  1774.  The  Colonies  were  to  he  forced 
to  pay  taxes.  The  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  an- 
nulled and  a  military  governor  was  appointed. 

Sec  64.  SAME  SUBJECT— THE  FIRST  CON- 
TINENTAL CONGRESS.— Such  was  the  condition 
of  affairs  with  the  mother  country  when  the  delegates 
who  had  been  elected  in  the  several  Colonies,  on  the 
advice  of  Massachusetts,  came  together  in  Philadelphia, 
September  5, 1774.  They  were  to  consult  together  and 
frame  a  conmum  protest  against  the  action  of  England, 
and  draw  up  a  declaration  of  rights,  setting  forth  to  the 
king  their  attitude  and  demands.  This  meeting,  known 
as  the  Continental  Congress,  was  the  first  practical  step 
towud  uniting  the  Colonies  in  a  revolutionary  league. 
While  many  of  the  delegates  believed  that  it  was  too 
late  to  gain  their  demands  save  by  war,  their  action  was 
reserved  and  dignified.*    A  declaration  of  rights  was 


*Tbis  Congress  appealed  to  England  thus:  "To  jour  justice 
we  appeal.  You  have  been  told  that  we  are  impatient  of  govern- 
ment and  desirous  of  independence.  These  are  calumnies.  Per- 
mit us  to  be  as  free  as  jounelves,  and  we  shall  ever  esteem  a 
union  with  you  to  be  our  greatest  glory  and  our  greatest  happi- 
ness. But  if  you  are  determined  that  your  ministers  shall  wan- 
tonly sport  with  the  rights  of  mankind ;  if  neither  the  voice  of 
justice,  the  dictates  of  law,  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
or  the  suggestions  of  humanity,  can  restrain  your  hands  from 
shedding  human  blood  in  such  an  impious  cause,  we  must  then 
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salt  to  EngUnd,  suspension  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  motiieT  country  was  recommended,  and,  agree- 
ing upon  another  Congress  to  meet  in  May  of  Ihe  fol- 
lowing year,  tiiey  adjourned. 

Sec  M.  SECOND  CONTINENTAL  CON- 
GRESS.— The  second  Congress  met  in  May,  as  agreed 
upon,  and  its  work  was  now  reasonably  dear.  The 
skirmish  at  Lexington  and  Concord  had  occurred  and 
the  revolution  had  begun.  Congress  chose  John  Han- 
cock as  its  president,  took  charge  of  the  force  besieging 
the  British  in  Boston,  and  appointed  Washington  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  "Continental  Army."  At 
all  times  prior  to  this  the  Colonists  acknowledged  them- 
selTes  as  subject  to  the  British  government,  and  simply 
claimed  the  right  which  the  constitution  of  England 
guaranteed  to  them  as  Englishmen.  The  individual 
Colonies  were  jealous  of  one  another,  and  had  looked 
with  disfavor  on  attempts  at  union.  So  far  they  had 
co-operated  because  their  circumstances  compelled  them 
to  do  so,  as  their  interests  in  the  dispute  with  England 
were  identical.  The  Second  Continental  Congress, 
whidi  met  in  Philadelphia,  May  10,  1779,  made  no  at- 
tempt to  define  the  relation  which  it  held  to  the  separate 
Colonies.  The  Colonies  were  all  represented  in  it,  and 
the  vote  was  by  Colonies,  but  there  was  no  compact 
made  by  which  to  determine  the  sphere  of  its  powers. 
The  delegates  of  the  Colonies  simply  took  charge  of  the 

tell  jou  that  we  shall  never  submit  to  be  hewen  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  any  ministrj  or  naUon  in  the  world."  See 
Julian  Hawthorne,  History  United  States,  Ch.  XHI. 
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common  cause  agunst  Bngland  liy  tacit  or  implied 
authority.  The  body  was  a  rerolutionaiy  one,  and 
the  Colonies  were  co-operating  rather  than  uniting. — 
Walker,  Am.  Law,  85 ;  Cooley,  Principles  Const.  Law, 
Sd  ed.,  p.  9. 

Sec  66.  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE.—Bunker  Hill  had  been  fought  and  yet 
many  Americans  hoped  for  reconciliation  with  Ihigland 
cm  the  basis  of  securing  their  rights.  But  the  persist- 
CTce  of  the  king  strengthened  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
Independence.  Several  of  the  Colonies  drove  out  their 
zoyal  governors  and  set  up  new  State  governments. 
For  a  year  the  war  had  been  carried  cm,  and  the  Colo- 
nists were  simply  belligerents  against  their  acknowl- 
edged government.  On  the  7th  of  Jxme,  1776,  Richard 
Henry  Lee  presented  a  resolution  in  Congress  that  the 
"United  Colonies  are,  and  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent States;  that  they  are  absolved  from  ai31  alle- 
giance to  tiie  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is, 
and  ought  to  be^  totally  dissolved."  The  vote  was  post- 
poned for  three  weeks  and  a  conunittee  appointed  to 
prepare  the  declaration.  Adams*  Franklin  and  Jeffer- 
son were  members  of  this  committee,  and  iiie  latter  was 
made  diairman  and  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. On  July  2d  tiie  Colonies  unanimously 
adopted  the  resohitifHi.  and  on  July  4th  the  Declaration 
iriiich  had  been  drawn  up  to  justify  their  action  before 
the  world,  was  signed  by  the  delegates,  and  the  Coltmies 
became  independent  States. 
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There  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Dedars- 
tion  in  transferring  sovereignty  to  the  individual  Colo- 
nies or  States.  Some  writers  assert  that  the  States  were 
nerer  free  and  independent  in  the  full  and  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  as  they  were  leagued  together  from  the  first 
in  some  form. — Von  Hoist,  Const  Law,  7.  While 
others  affirm  that  the  Declaration  gave  the  Colonies  the 
"position  of  independent  States,  limited  only  by  the 
concessions  of  authority,  m(»tly  tacit,  which  they  made 
to  their  general  Congress." — Cooley,  "Principles,"  pp. 
3-4.  Prior  to  declaring  their  Independence  the  Colo- 
nies were  subject  to  England.  The  Declaration  did 
not  change  their  relation  to  one  another,  but  did  asaert 
tiiat,  "as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have 
full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alii- 
anoes,  establish  commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  States  may  of  right  do." 
There  had  been  no  formal  union  between  the  Colonies, 
and  perpetual  confederation  had  not  been  mentioned  as 
yet,  and  hardly  to  be  implied  from  tbeir  co-operation  in 
resisting  England. — ^Walker,  Am.  Law,  86. 

Sec.  67.  THE  DECLARATION  AS  FUNDA- 
MENTAL LAW. — The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  an  authoritative  public  act  expressing  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  various  States  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  government.  As  a  statement  of  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  people  against  established  govemmeot  of 
whatever  kind  it  has  never  been  controverted  or  set 
aside.  Just  what  effect  the  Declaration  has  under  the 
Constitution  is  another  matter.    Many  think  its  i 
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tions  too  broad  to  be  applicable.  The  declared  equality 
has  been  limited  to  political  equality,  and  with  this  re- 
straint Americans  have  lauded  as  the  mainstay  of  thdr 
liberties  the  clause  reading — 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evideDt — that  all  men  arc  cre- 
ated equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienaMe  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rif^ts,  govemments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  thdr  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying 
its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in 
rach  form,  as  to  than  shall  seem  most  likely  to  eiFect  thdr  safety 
and  happiness. 

This  instrument,  as  drawn  by  Jefferson,  was  not  a 
mere  excuse  for  the  act  of  rebelling  against  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  was  the  heartfelt  conviction  of  the  signers  of  the 
Dedaration — each  an  earnest  student  of  human  institu- 
tions and  rights — ^that  they  were  stating  their  just 
claims; — claims  that  would  stand  for  all  people  and  in 
all  times.  Hence  the  Declaration  will  always  hare  an 
important  bearing  upon  our  political  and  constitutional 
history.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
America  as  to  the  relation  between  the  sovereign  people 
and  their  established  government. 

Sec.  68.  THE  ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERA- 
TION.— Since  1774  the  Colonies  had  been  working 
together;  they  had  declared  their  independence,  raised, 
equipped  and  directed  armies  to  sustain  their  rights,  but 
it  vns  not  imtil  1777  that  they  decided  to  define  the 
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nature  of  their  connection  and  detdare  it  perpetuaL  The 
Colonies  had  been  jealous  of  one  another,  the  war  had 
united  them  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  their  situation  impelled  them  to  unite  in  perpe- 
tuity. That  their  jealousies  had  not  all  been  forgotten 
and  their  desire  for  union  not  fully  developed  is  mani- 
fest from  the  character  of  the  compact  and  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  league  formed.  On  the  IJKth  of  No- 
vember, 1777,  the  Continental  Congress,  after  consider- 
able discussion,  agreed  upon  a  series  of  "Articles  of 
Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union."  These  Articles 
were  recommended  by  Congress  to  the  States  for  rati- 
fication, and  were  immediately  accepted  by  a  majorify 
of  the  States.  This  was  the  first  express  compact  be- 
tween the  States  and  marks  the  constitutional  birth  of 
the  United  States  as  a  Nation.  The  Articles  of  Con- 
federation w^e  not  ratified  by  all  the  States  until  the 
1st  of  March,  1781.  The  cause  of  the  delay  was  the 
unwillingness  of  some  of  the  States  to  part  with  their 
frestem  lands.  In  1781  this  land  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  for  the  good  of  all  the  States,  and  the 
obstacle  was  removed. — I.  Story,  Const.,  Sees.  220-8. 

Sec.  69.  SAME  SUBJECT— A  LEAGUE  OF 
STATES. — The  Articles  of  Confederation  formed  a 
league  between  otherwise  independent  States.  They 
expressly  declared  that  "Each  State  retains  its  sover- 
eignty, freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power, 
jurisdiction,  and  ri^t  which  is  not  by  this  Confedera- 
tion expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled."    The  purposes  of  the  league  between 
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Uie  States  was  "the  common  defense,  the  security  of 
their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare." 
The    States   bound   themselves   to   assist   each   other 
"against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them, 
or  any  of  tiiem,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty, 
trade,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever."    The  legisla- 
tive body  of  the  leagued  States  was  an  annual  Con- 
gress of  delegates,  in  which  each  State  was  represented 
equally,  each  having  one  vote,  and  the  power  to  recall 
their  delegates  during  the  year  and  send  others.    The 
only  executive  provided  for  was  *'a  conunittee  of  the 
States,"  consisting  of  one  delegate  from  each  State,  to 
be  appointed  by  and  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress.   This  committee  was  authorized  "to  execute  sudi 
of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  States,  ^all, 
from  ticoe  to  time,  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with." 
The  Articles  extoided  to  "the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled"  the  power  over  war,  treaties  and  al- 
liances;  authorized  the  Congress  to  send  and  receive 
ambassadors,  establish  courts  for  the  trial  of  felonies 
and  piracies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  make  rule  for 
prizes  and  captures  on  land,  and  grant  letters  of  nuu^ue 
and  reprisaL    Congress  had  the  furtiio*  power  to  fix 
tile  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  regulate  the 
alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck,  emit  bills  of  credit  and 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  estab- 
lish and  regulate  postoffices,  appoint  superior  officers 
in  liie  army  and  navy,  make  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  direct  their  operations. 
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to  regulate  trade  and  numage  affairs  with  the  Indiana, 
and  to  act  as  the  last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and 
differoices  between  the  States  oa  questions  of  bound- 
ary, jurisdiction,  or  other  cause  vriuAsoever, 

The  important  powers  granted  to  Congress  were  not 
to  be  exercised  unless  nine  States  ass^ted  to  the  pro- 
posed action  of  Congress.  It  was  further  provided 
that  all  expenses  incurred  for  the  ccnnmon  defense  and 
general  welfare  were  to  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common 
treasury,  to  be  supplied  by  the  several  States,  "in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  all  land  wittiln  each  State 
granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person,  as  such  land 
and  buildings  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  esti- 
mated, according  to  such  mode  as  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled  shall  from  time  to  time  direct 
The  taxes  for  paying  that  proporticm  shall  be  laid  and 
levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled."  The  Ar- 
ticles were  to  be  inviolably  observed  by  the  States,  and 
the  Union  was  to  be  perpetual.  Alterations  were  to 
be  agreed  to  in  Congress  and  confirmed  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  every  State. — Cooley,  "Principles,"  8d  ed., 
pp.  1«-14. 

Sec.  70.  DEFECTS  OF  THE  CONFEDERA- 
TION.— The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  not  satis- 
factory in  uniting  the  States  for  their  coounon  welfare. 
Discord  and  jealousy  between  the  separate  States  ao<m 
weakened  the  league  and  made  the  authority  of  the 
"United  States  in  Congress  assembled"  almost  nuga- 
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tory.  The  small  States  could  antagonize  the  larger 
tmes.  Congress  without  revenue  or  the  power  to  levy 
taxes  could  but  cail  upon  the  States  for  supplies,  and 
had  no  power  to  coerce  payment.  Without  power  ovct 
cramnerce  and  trade,  or  an  executive  to  enforce  its  judi- 
cial decisions,  the  central  gtovemment  rapidly  lost  pres- 
tige and  significance.  Congress  could  legislate  and 
enter  into  treaties  and  alliances,  hut  the  States  and  the 
people  could  disregard  them  with  impunity;  it  was  in- 
toided  as  a  government,  but  in  practice  became  an  ad- 
visory body,  as  its  decrees  could  be  made  efFective  only 
throu^  the  action  of  sovereign  States.  It  was  made 
apparent  that  to  secure  harmony  between  the  States,  a 
centra]  authority  must  be  provided,  with  power  witiiin 
itself,  derived  from  the  sovereign  -  people  of  all  the 
States,  to  regulate  all  matters  of  general  importance. — ■ 
Federalist,  Nos.  15-22;  Von  Hoist,  Const  Law,  12. 
The  C<Hifederation  proved  that  unless  the  powers 
granted  to  the  general  government  were  self -executing 
they  would  be  of  little  avail,  as  the  States,  if  permitted 
to  exercise  an  option  of  obeying  or  not,  were  not  to  be 
depended  upon. — Pomeroy,  Const  Law,  Sees.  57-70- 

Sec  71.  EFFORTS  TO  PERFECT  THE 
UNION.— The  need  of  reform  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federatitm  was  apparent  during  the  war,  and  before  the 
last  State  had  sanctioned  them.  The  New  England 
States  and  New  York  met  in  convention  at  Hartford  in 
Novembeis  1780,  to  devise  means  of  improving  the 
Federal  finances.  They  issued  an  address  to  the  States 
in  which  they   suggested  the  power  of  the   central 
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goTemmait  to  coerce  the  States.*  It  wu  six  yemis 
before  a  similar  oonroilioD  met,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  States  and  the  people  had  realized  tibe  neces- 
sity of  an  effective  legal  consolidation,  if  peace  and 
freedom  were  to  be  enjc^ed.— Von  Hoist,  Const  Law, 
18-14. 

Sec.  T8.  SAME  SUBJECT— THE  ANNAPO- 
LIS CONVENTION.— At  the  instance  of  Virginia  a 
call  had  been  made  for  delegates  from  the  States  to 
establish  a  better  system  of  commercial  regulations. 
Only  six  States  sent  commissioners.  They  met  at  An- 
napolis in  September,  1786,  and  after  discussing  the 
critical  condition  of  affairs  they  recommended  the  call- 
ing of  a  general  convention  for  the  purpose  of  amendin^^ 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Congress  later  passed 
a  similar  resolution,  and  the  convention  was  called  to 
meet  in  May,  1787. 

Sec.  78.  SAME  SUBJECT— THE  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL CONVENTION— In  pursuance  of 
tiie  caQ,  all  the  States  sent  delegates  to  the  convention 
save  Rhode  Island.  This  State  enjoyed,  by  reason  of 
her  situation,  peculiar  conmiercial  advantages  under  the 
Confederation,  and  she  feared  that  the  changes  proposed 
would  cause  her  to  lose  them.    The  delegates  had  been 


*A  CooTcntioa  of  the  New  England  States  held  in  Boston, 
Augtut,  1780,  declared  for  «  more  solid  and  permanent  union 
tinder  one  supmne  head,  and  a  "Congrcis  competent  for  the 
government  of  all  those  national  affairs  which  do  not  nor  cannot 
ocHiie  within  the  juTisdicti<»i  of  the  separate  States.** 
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appointed  by  the  several  State  legislatures,  and  under 
the  resolution  which  called  them  together  were  to  "re- 
port  alterations  and  provisions"  for  reformiig  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation.  The  Convention  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, May  14,  but  it  was  the  25th  of  May  before  the 
formal  organization,  by  the  election  of  Washington  as 
presiding  officer,  had  taken  place.  Upon  consideration 
the  Convention  decided  that  the  Articles  were  too 
faulty  to  be  amended;  but  as  specially  assembled  dele- 
gates from  the  various  States  they  assumed  authority  to 
frame  an  entirely  new  plan  of  federal  Union,  and  to 
Feccmunend  the  same  to  the  several  States  for  adoption. 
Strictly  considered  it  was  a  revolutionary  proceeding; 
the  delegates  had  exceeded  their  authority,  and  the  plan 
of  government  proposed  by  them  provided  that  "The 
ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution 
between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same,"  a  provision 
contrary  to  the  stated  method  of  altering  the  Articles  of 
Confederation. — Cooley,  "Principles,"  15;  Von  Hoist, 
Const.  Law,  17.  Regardless  of  the  existing  law  the 
Convention  did  its  duty,  and  adopted  a  plan  of  union 
which,  avoiding  the  errors  of  the  past,  sought  also  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  their  then  situation.  It  is  the 
work  of  this  Convention  which  we  are  to  study  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  our  political  organization. 

Sec.  74.  THE  CONSTITUTION  RATIFIED 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATES.— The 
work  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  completed 
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September  17th,  1787.  The  Constitution  was  submit- 
ted to  Congress  and  by  it  given  to  the  several  States  for 
ratification.  It  was  ratified,  as  recommended,  by  con- 
ventions of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people  in  each  State. 
Within  a  year  elevoi  of  the  States  had  so  ratified  the 
Constitution,  and  in  September,  1788,  Congress  made 
provision  for  an  election  and  fixed  the  date  of  the  inau- 
guration of  the  new  government  for  the  4th  of  Mandi, 
1789,  though  it  was  not  until  the  80th  of  April,  17^9, 
that  President  Washington  was  inaugurated.  North 
Carolina  did  not  ratify  the  Constitution  until  Novem- 
ber, 1789,  and  Rhode  Island  not  until  May,  1790. 

Sec  75.  AMENDMENTS.— "Hie  Constitution 
provides  the  method  by  which  ■  it  may  be  ammded. 
Strong  opposition  was  made  by  several  States  to  rati- 
fying the  Constitution  because  it  contained  no  bill  of 
rij^ts,  or  statement  of  individual  immunities  from  gov- 
efnmental  oppression.  It  was  ratified  with  the  «:pec- 
tation  that  these  would  be  added  by  amendments.  The 
first  ten  articles  or  amendments  contain  this  bill  of 
rights,  and  were  proposed  by  the  first  Congress  and 
ratified  by  eleven  States  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1791.  The  eleventh  article  limits  the  judicial  power, 
the  twelfth  dianged  the  method  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  while  the  last  three  amend- 
ments were  made  necessary  by  the  civil  war.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  amendments  thereto,  apply  only  to  the 
government  of  the  Union,  and  not  to  the  State  govem- 
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ments  unless  they  are  expressly  mentioned. — Cooley, 
"Principles,"  18.» 

'Among  the  many  Tolu&ble  authorities  on  the  formation  of 
Qw  Constitution  and  its  interpretation  are  the  writings  of  Hamil- 
ton, Madison  and  Jay  in  the  "Federalist ,"  and  Elliot's  fire 
TtdniiK*,  entttied  "Debates  in  the  State  CoaTentions.** 
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CHAPTER  H. 

DEFINITIONS  AND  FUNDAMENTAL  PEINCIPLB8. 

Sec.  7«.  SOVEREIGNTY.— Sovereignty  is  de- 
fined as  the  supreme,  absolute  and  uncontrollable  power 
by  whidi  a  State  or  nation  is  governed.  It  is  the  abso- 
lute right  to  gorem  and  is  always  the  final  and  only 
source  of  governmental  authority.  The  sovereignty 
is  the  same  whether  embodied  in  a  republican  or  mo- 
narchical form  of  government,  since  it  is  the  power  and 
not  the  persons  who  possess  it  or  those  who  exercise  it. 
Under  a  republican  form  of  government  the  will  of  the 
people  is  recognized  as  the  sovereignty  or  supreme 
power.  Every  State  possesses  sovereignty,  and,  pos- 
sessing it,  a  State  is,  in  the  largest  sense,  independent 
of  all  other  States,  as  this  power  is  inconsistent  with  de- 
pendence.* Sovereignty  is  single  and  indivisible,  as  it 
could  not  be  supreme  and  uncontrollable  if  capable  of 
being  divided  and  one  portion  pitted  against  another. 
But  while  sovereignty  ts  indivisible  it  is  claimed  that 
the  powers  of  sovereignty  may  be  classified  and  scrnie  of 
them  apportioned  to  the  government  of  the  United 

'The  word  "State"  as  above  uted  is  synonymous  with  nation, 

and  meaoB  an  independent  and  sovereign  political  entity.     It 

win  also  be  used  as  designating  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union. 

S8 
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States  to  be  exercised,  while  others  are  left  with  the 
States.** — Cooley,  Principles,  8d  ed.,  p.  21. 

We  have  seen  (Vol.  1,  How  to  Study  Law),  that  all 
positive  laws,  or  laws  set  by  man  over  man,  emanate 
from  the  sovereign  power.'  Under  our  system  the  State, 
by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty — the  will  of  the  people — is 
the  source  of  all  laws.  Hence  tibie  establishment  of  a 
Constitution  or  fundamental  law  is  an  act  of  sover- 
eignty. 

Sec.  77.  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  SOVEREIGN- 
TY.— The  right  of  the  people  to  establish  their  govern- 
ment and  lay  down  the  fundamental  law  was  expressly 
asserted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  tmd  up- 
held by  the  power  of  war,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  our  constitutional  hberty  that  sover- 
eignty resides  in  the  people. — Cooley,  Principles,  p.  28. 
Having  established  their  independence  the  people  of 
the  several  States  formed  governments  based  upon  writ- 
tai  constitutions  for  the  better  exercise  of  their  sover- 
eign powers.  By  these  constitutions  republican  govern- 
ments were  established  with  departments  for  the  exer- 
cise of  sovereign  powers  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 


**The  text  grrea  the  pnrailing  theory  in  regard  to  the  anoma- 
lous fact  that  BOTereign  powers  are  wielded  by  both  the  State 
and  National  government.  The  States'  Rights  school,  under 
the  lead  of  Calhoun,  asserted  that  sovereignty  as  well  as  sov- 
ereign powers  are  indivisible,  and  denied  that  the  Conntitutioa 
or  any  real  law  could  be  the  result  of  contract,  claiming  that 
thirteen  sovereignties  could  not  create  another  sovereignty.  Cal- 
houn, Works,  L,  1S6,  et  seq. 
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people.  The  will  of  the  people  was  stated  to  be  the 
supreme  authority,  and  the  constitutions  were  subject 
to  alteration  or  amendment  by  the  people  as  well  as 
subject  to  their  fundamental  and  absolute  right  of  rero- 
luHon.  When  the  Federal  government  was  established 
the  sovereign  people  apportioned  between  the  United 
States  and  the  States  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers, 
l^e  United  States  was  given  the  supreme  and  uncon- 
trollable power  in  respect  to  certain  subjects  with  juris- 
diction throughout  all  the  States,  while  the  States  were 
to  retain  the  like  unqualified  power  within  their  respec- 
tive limits  in  respect  to  other  subjects.  The  grant  of 
powers  by  the  people  did  not  exhaust  the  power  which 
they  possessed.  In  some  cases  the  States  have  a  quali- 
fied and  defeasible  power  to  exerdse  for  a  time  the  con- 
trol of  subjects  granted  to  the  United  States. — License 
Cases,  5  How.  504-588;  Smith  v.  Alabama.  124  U.  S. 
465;  Cooley,  Principles,  21-22;  see  post,  sees,  182,  148. 

Sec  78.  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATES.— The 
essential  element  of  a  State  or  nation  is  the  possession 
of  sovereign  power;  the  sovereignty  is  the  State's  high- 
est attribute.  This  sovereignty  is  in  its  very  nature 
single  and  indivisible,  hence  a  State  is  separate  from 
every  other,  and  its  sovereignty  ends  at  territorial  lines. 
But  sovereign  States  may  make  compacts  with  one  an- 
other, and  these  compacts  may  result  in  a  treaty,  an  al- 
liance, a  league,  or  a  confederation. 

Sec.  79.  SAME  SUBJECT— A  CONFEDERA- 
TION.— ^A  Confederation  is  the  highest  step  in  the 
association  of  sovereign  States,  and  the  last  step  which 
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may  be  takoi  without  the  formation  of  a  sing;Ie  Fed- 
eral State.  It  differs  from  a  treaty  or  alliance  in  that 
it  has  gOTcmmental  organization.  A  Confederation 
results  from  an  agreement  to  place  certain  governmental 
powers  in  the  control  of  a  central  organization,  with  a 
further  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  obey  the 
regulations  of  the  central  body  in  those  matters.  The 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  confederated 
States  is  admitted,  and  its  results  is  not  to  make  one 
great  State  but  to  allow  two  or  more  States  to  operate 
in  conjunction.  The  Germans  express  the  idea  of  a 
Confederation  by  the  word  "Staatenbund"  (States  in 
band).— Calhoun,  Works,  I.,  156. 

Sec  80.  A  FEDERAL  STATE.— A  Federal 
State  is  one  supreme  State  whidi  is  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  subordinate  members,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  sovereign  States  at  some  previous  time.  A  Federal 
State  is  most  frequently  a  developmoit  of  a  Confedera- 
tion; tiiis  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  In  a  Federal  State  the  allied 
States  form  a  Union,  which  is  the  single  collective  gov- 
ernment, but  this  union  does  not  destroy  their  separate 
organization,  or  deprive  them  of  sovereign  power  in  ad- 
ministering local  concerns. — Black,  Const  Law,  27. 
The  central  power  is  made  a  true  State,  with  sovereign 
powers,  external  and  internal,  in  national  affairs;  and 
its  authority  is  directed  to  the  individual  citizens  of  all 
tiw  States,  as  well  as  to  the  States  themselves.  In  a 
Confederation  there  are  a  number  of  sovereign  States, 
in  a  Federal  State  there  is  only  one  sovereign  State;  it 
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is,  as  the  Gemiui  word  expresses  h,  a  Buadesstaat 
{banded  SUte) . 

Sec  81.  THE  UNITED  STATES  A  FED- 
ERAL STATE.— The  Constitution  fused  the  people 
of  the  several  States  into  one  people  of  the  larger 
United  States.  The  Constitution  was  agreed  upon  by 
delegates  representing  the  States,  was  then  submitted 
to  the  people  of  the  several  States  and  by  them  adopted 
through  delegates  elected  for  the  express  purpose  of 
passing  upon  it.  Thus  the  Confederation  was  replaced 
by  a  national  government  which  the  people  of  all  the 
States  had  formed,  and  the  citizens  of  each  State  be- 
came also  citizens  of  the  United  States. — Cohens  r. 
Virginia,  6  Wheat  264;  Minor  v.  Happersett,  21 
Wall.  162.  "The  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
population  of  the  States  are  the  same  individuals.  Fed- 
eral government  and  State  governments  are  their  crea- 
tures, and  have  the  same  object — the  welfare  of  the 
people." — Von  Hoist,  Const.  Law,  58.  The  Federal 
government  became  the  agent  of  the  people  rather  than 
of  the  States.  It  is  their  exclusive  agency  in  all  their 
affairs  as  a  nation,  and  has  parunount  authority  within 
the  sphere  allotted  to  it.  The  Constitution  thus  makes 
the  Upion  a  legal  Federal  State. — Martin  v.  Hunter, 
I.  Wheat  804-824. 

Sec.  82.  A  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.— 
Alexander  Hamilton  defined  a  Federal  government  as 
"one  in  .whidi  the  federal  authority  is  independent  of 
any  of  its  component  parts  within  the  sphere  of  tiie 
federal  action."    He  distinguished  it  from  a  Confeder- 
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ate  goTemmeDt  "in  whidi  the  States  alone  are  sovereign, 
and  which  possesses  no  inherent  power." — Federalist, 
No.  86.  A  Federal  government  may  also  be  distin- 
guished from  a  purely  National  goremment  in  which 
tlie  central  authority  is  not  limited  to  a  definite  sphere.* 
Sec.  88.  THE  UNITEB  STATES  A  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT.— By  the  Constitution  the 
United  States  is  given  certain  powers,  and  within  the 
scope  of  this  grant  it  is  sovereign  and  supreme.  What- 
ever is  not  conferred  is  withheld,  and  belongs  to  the 
several  States  or  to  the  people  thereof. — Calder  v.  Bull, 
8  Dall.  886.  The  States  are  also  supreme  within  their 
sphere,  and  the  Constitution  provides  for  their  perpet- 
uation and  integrity.  In  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall.  725 
-6,  it  is  held  that  as  the  Articles  of  Confederation  de- 
clared the  Union  to  be  perpetual,  and  the  Preamble 
to  the  Constitution  declared  that  its  purpose  was  to 
"form  a  more  perfect  Union,"  it  is  therefore  indissolu- 
ble, and  when  a  State  is  once  in  the  Union,  there  is 
"no  place  for  reconsideration  or  revocation,  except 
through  revolution,  or  through  the  consent  of  the 
States."  In  liie  same  decision  the  court  held  tiiat  "the 
perpetuity  and  indissolubility  of  the  Union  by  no  means 
implies  the  loss  of  distinct  and  individual  existence,  or 
of  the  right  of  self-government  by  the  States.  With- 
out the  States  in  Union  there  could  be  no  sudi  political 
body  as  the  United  States.    Not  only,  therefore,  can 

'Hie  BO-eaQed  Federalist  party,  led  by  Hamilton,  advocated 
naiioiialism,  while  the  anti-FederaliBt  party  favored  a  true  Fed- 
eral govenunent.    See  Schoukr,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.,  64. 
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there  be  no  loss  of  separate  and  independent  autonomy 
to  the  States,  throu^  their  union  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  said  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  States  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
governments  are  as  mudi  within  the  design  and  care  of 
the  Constitution  as  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  government.  The 
Constitution  in  all  its  provisions  looks  to  an  indestructi- 
ble Union  composed  of  indestructible  States."  Thus 
the  United  States  has  in  the  most  perfect  sense  a  Fed- 
eral government. 

Sec.  84.  CONSTITUTION  DEFINED  AND 
EXPLAINED.— A  Constitution  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State,  and  embraces  the  principles  upon 
which  the  government  is  founded,  and  regulates  the  di- 
vision of  the  sovereign  powers.* 

Every  State  has  a  Constitution  upon  which  its  gov- 
ernment is  fotmded.  From  the  earliest  times  men  have 
sought  to  construct  these  fimdamental  laws,  whidi  di- 
rect what  persons  or  body  of  persons  shall  possess  eadi 
class  of  sovereign  powers,  and  determine  to  what  de- 
partment each  class  of  powers  shall  be  confined  and 
the  manner  in  which  such  powers  shall  be  exercised. 
Many  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  best  con- 
stitutional make-up  of  the  government.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is  a  combination  of  the 
principles  found  in  the  Constitutions  of  England  and 

*11)e  term  conBtitution  maj  be  defined  aa  the  body  of  rules 
and  maxims  in  accordance  with  which  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
are  habitually  exercised.     Cooley,  Principles,  3d  ed.  22. 
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the  American  Colonies,  witJi  additions  and  compro- 
mises to  meet  the  political  condition  of  the  combined 
States. 

Sec.  85.  WRITTEN  AND  UNWRITTEN 
CONSTITUTIONS.— Constitutions  are,  1,  written; 
or,  2,  unwritten. 

1.  Written  Constitutions.  A  written  Constitution 
is  one  whose  provisions  are  written  in  an  instrument 
evidencing  the  actual  frame  of  government. 

2.  Unwritten  Constitutions.  An  unwritten  Con- 
stitution is  one  built  up  by  usages,  decisions  of  the 
highest  courts,  and  laws  and  precedents  established  in 
critical  periods.  The  English  Constitution,  which  is  un- 
written, in  this  sense,  is  embraced  in  the  common  law, 
statutes,  maxims,  royal  charters,  declarations  of  li^ta 
and  decisions  of  the  courts.  Unwritten  Constitutions 
include  many  principles  which  are  mere  understand- 
ings, as  the  maxim  in  the  English  Constitution  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong,  is  construed  to  mean  that  the 
king  cannot  intend  a  wrong,  and  that  his  advisers  who 
have  encouraged  him  are  responsible  for  the  wrong. 
Some  of  these  understandings  have  come  to  attach  to 
our  written  Constitution.  Thus  the  election  of  the 
President  was  intended  to  be  indirectly  by  the  electors, 
but  by  a  long  followed  rule  the  electors  vote  as  they 
are  instructed  by  the  party  conventions.  It  is  not  a 
constitutional  understanding,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  not  hold  office  for  more  than  two  terms. 
Our  Constitution  has  been  insensibly  modified  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
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power  to  interpret  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  apply  the  law  to  the  cases  which  come  before  it. 

Sec.  86.  WRITTEN  CONSTITUTIONS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.— The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Constitutions  of  the  several 
States  are  written,  and  in  theory  can  be  changed  only 
by  written  amendments  made  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  Constitutions  themselves.  Our  written  Consti- 
tutions are  claimed  to  possess  the  advantages  of  cer- 
tainty and  definiteness,  and  to  be  less  .likely  to  be  dis- 
regarded as  the  method  of  altering  them  makes  them 
superior  to  the  ordinary  statute.  The  principles  of  an 
unwritten  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  overturned 
by  the  ordinary  law.  A  written  Constitution  is  less 
easily  modified  by  the  people,  and  is  more  ri^d  and 
inflexible  than  an  unwritten  one.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  an  advuitage.  If  the  character  of  the  legislative 
body  is  such  that  the  interests  of  the  people  are  in 
jeopardy,  it  is  an  advantage;  but  where  the  legislature 
and  the  people  are  progressive  a  written  Constitution 
may  retard  growth.  (See  Sec.  81,  How  to  Study 
Law.) 

Sec  87.  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  DE- 
FINED.— Constitutional  law  is  that  branch  of  juris- 
prudoice  whidi  treats  of  the  principles  of  government, 
and  the  practical  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government 
in  conformity  with  those  principles,  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction to  be  given  to  the  powers  of  government  in 
their  application  to  the  interior  relations  of  the  people. 
As  a  strict  scienoe,  American  Constitutional  law  is  the 
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study  of  written  Constitutions  and  their  construction 
and  exposition.  The  principles  of  this  science  are  to 
be  found  in  the  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Courts  and 
in  the  works  of  authoritative  commentators.  Constitu- 
tional law  is  scnnetimes  called  political  law. 

Sec.  88.  DUAL  CONSTITUTIONS.—Under 
our  Federal  system  of  government  we  have  dual  Con- 
stitutitms — the  Federal  Constitution,  whidi  is  \he  su- 
preme law  of  the  Union;  and  the  State  Constitutions^ 
as  the  supreme  law  of  the  several  States.  The  Fed- 
eral government  is  a  grant  of  powers  from  the  people, 
and  covers  only  a  portion  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty; 
all  otiber  powers  remain  in  the  States  or  the  people. 
The  States  having  existed  before  the  National  govern- 
ment, and  having  been  sovereign  until  the  formation 
of  the  Federal  government,  are  construed  to  retain  all 
powers  not  granted  by  the  people  to  tiie  Federal  gov- 
ernment at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution, or  by  subsequent  amendments.  The  legis- 
latures of  the  States  are  thus  limited  only  by  the  Con- 
stitutirai  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of 
their  own  State.  The  Federal  Constitution  is  expressly 
declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  any 
State  Constitution  or  law  violating  any  of  its  pro- 
visions, or  contrary  to  any  law  imder  its  authority,  is 
unconstitutiond  and  void — Cidder  v.  Bull,  8  DalL 
886;  United  States  v.  Cniikshanks,  92  U.  S.  542; 
Omst  U.  S.,  Art.  vi..  Sec.  2;  Cooley,  Principles,  8d 
ed.,  81-88. 
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Sea  89.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  WRITTEN 
CONSTITUTIONS.— All  written  Constitutiona  are 
constructed  upon  a  general  uniform  plan.  Th^  de- 
clare: 1.  The  rights  of  the  people  to  liberty,  property, 
etc.,  by  a  bill  of  rights.  2.  The  frame  of  Xke  govem- 
ment  These  two  things  are  the  essential  and  important 
provisions  in  all  Constitutions. 

Sec.  90.  SAME  SUBJECT  —  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS.— A  Bai  of  Ri^ts  is  the  declaration  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  liberty  and  property  which 
are  to  govern  the  people  until  changed.  It  was  urged 
in  the  Federalist  that  these  would  be  embodied  in  our 
Federal  Constitution  without  being  expressly  stated. 
They  were  left  out  of  the  original  Constitution  and 
subsequently  added  by  amendments  to  allay  the  fears 
of  the  people.* 

*The  principles  usuall;  declared  in  a  Bill  of  Rj(^  in  America 
ore  those  which  have  been  formulated  in  England  from  the  time 
of  the  first  great  charter  granting  or  recognizing  the  rights  of 
the  people  in  1315.  This  charter  known  as  "Magna  Charta,** 
declared  among  other  things  that  "No  freeman  shall  be  taken 
or  imprisoned  or  disseized  or  outlawed  or  banished  or  anyways 
destroyed,  nor  will  the  King  pass  upon  him  or  commit  him  to 
prison,  unless  b;  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the 
land,"  and  was  bo  distasteful  to  the  Crown  that  it  had  to  be 
coercivelj  confirmed  more  than  thirty  times  between  the  reigns 
of  Edward  L  and  Henry  IV.  In  1628  came  "The  Petiti<Hi  of 
Ri^ts,"  a  Parliamentary  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
assented  to  by  Charles  I.,  and  for  a  violation  of  which  he  lost 
his  head.  After  the  Revolution  and  the  Commonwealth,  Charles 
II.  assented  to  "The  Habeas  Corpus  Act"  to  regain  the  throne. 
Another  revolution  was  necessary  to  gain  the  "Bill  of  Rights" 
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Sec  91.  SAME  SUBJECT— THE  FRAME 
OF  GOVERNMENT.— The  frame  of  government  m 
a  Constitution  signifies  the  distribution  of  political 
power,  or  the  pointing  out  of  the  avenues  throu^ 
which  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  is  to  be  exercised. 
Thus  our  Federal  Constitution,  as  well  as  the  several 
State  Constitutions,  establish  republican  governments 
as  distinguished  from  monarchical  uid  aristocratical 
governments.  Further,  our  Constitutions  divide  the 
political  power  into  three  branches, — the  executive,  leg- 
islative and  judicial, — each  branch  being  in  the  main 
independent  and  exclusive  in  its  general  field. 

The  idea  of  this  tripartite  division  of  governmental 
powers  was  suggested  by  Aristotle  in  his  "Politics," 
book  6,  eh.  11»  and  developed  by  Montesquieu,  a 

of  1688,  when  William  and  Mary  ascended  the  throne.  Theee 
rights  wot  again  asserted  in  the  "Act  of  Settlement"  in  1701. 
We  have  as  yet  had  no  similar  contention  to  have  them  Insert^ 
in  our  Constitatioiu,  and  it  is  scnnething  of  an  anomaly  to  have 
them  at  all  in  a  government  said  to  be  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people. 

In  substance  these  rif^ts  are:  1.  The  right  of  personal  se- 
cority,  or  the  right  to  be  free  from  the  intmaioD  upon  one's 
liberty  by  the  government,  save  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  S. 
Tlie  rig^  of  personal  liberty,  or  the  right  to  go  where  one 
pleases  and  do  what  one  pleases,  without  restraint,  except  by- 
due  process  of  law.  S.  The  right  of  private  property,  which 
consists  in  the  free  use  of  one's  property  without  control  or  dimi- 
nuticHi,  except  by  the  law  of  the  land.  4.  The  right  of  justice, 
which  included  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  and  the  other  securities 
to  which  every  man  charged  witii  crime  is  entitled.  6.  Right 
to  petition  for  redress.     6.    Rij^t  to  bear  arms. 
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French  writer  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteeoth  cen- 
tury. (Esprit  des  Lois,  liv.  11,  di.  6.)  This  plan  had 
found  favor  and  was  in  practice  in  some  of  Ihe  Colo- 
nies prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Union,  but  without 
the  Constitutional  provision  separating  tJie  powers  of 
government  the  legislature  might  have  exercised  all 
branches  of  governmental  power. — Ross  v.  Whitman, 
6  Cal.  861;  Calder  v.  Bull,  2  Root  (Conn.)  850. 

The  division  of  governmental  powers  into  these  three 
branches  is  a  natural  one  under  Constitutional  princi- 
ples. In  the  process  of  government,  laws  are  to  be 
made,  executed  and  interpreted.  This  power  to  make 
and  prescribe,  or  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal  laws,  is  the 
function  of  the  legislative  department.  The  power  to 
enforce  and  carry  out  the  law  is  the  province  of  the 
executive  department,  while  the  application  of  the  law 
to  cases,  and  interpreting  the  true  intent  of  the  law- 
makers, is  the  fimction  of  the  judicial  department.  In 
the  practical  exercise  of  its  powers  each  department 
makes  use  of  auxiliary  powers  necessary  to  its  security 
and  efficiency,  and  the  Constitution  recognizes  that  the 
separation  of  jrawers  is  not  absolute  in  every  particular. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

THE   CONSTITUTION,    FKEAMBLE  AND   LEQOLATnBE. 
THE  PREAMBLE. 

We,  tbe  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  mote 
perfect  nmoo,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
Rcuie  the  blessings  of  lib^y  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America.* 

Sec  82.    THE  PREAMBLE  CONSmERED. 

< — ^The  opening  paragraph  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
giren  abore,  is  called  the  preamble.  A  preamble  sig- 
nifies tbe  intooductory  part  of  a  statute  or  resolution, 
and  states  or  indicates  the  reason  and  intent  of  what 
follows.  Though  it  is  held  that  the  preamble  is  not  an 
independent  source  of  power  to  the  Federal  authori- 
ties, yet  it  has  a  definite  weight  and  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  being  to  it  what  the  enacting 
clause  is  to  an  ordinary  law.  The  preamble  declares 
by  whom  the  Constitution  was  adopted  and  for  what 
purposes. 

*That  the  student  may  hare  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
before  him  which  is  bang  construed  and  discussed,  we  have 
chosen  tbe  plan  of  giving,  in  smaller  type,  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  and  imnndJatelj  following  the  rulings  and  decisions 
wbid)  hare  been  made  in  its  applicatitm  and  interpretation.  This 
plan  affords  a  connected  view  of  the  instrument  as  a  whole. 
41 
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Sec  98.  SAME  SUBJECT— "THE  PEOPLE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES."— It  is  dedared  in 
the  preamble  that  "the  people  of  the  United  States" 
adopted  the  Constitution.  A  dispute  quickly  arose  over 
this  phrase.  The  State's-rights  party  claimed  that  in 
fact  and  law  there  was  no  single  entity  known  as  "the 
people  of  the  United  States,"  and  that  the  Constitution 
was  a  compact  between  the  States.  This  party,  under 
the  leadership  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina, 
contended  that  the  States  were  sovereign  under  the 
Constitution  as  well  as  before,  and  Uiat  each  State 
could  decide  for  itself  the  constitutional  auUiority  of 
the  cental  govoimient,  and,  if  necessary,  declare  the 
action  of  the  government  null  and  void.  It  was  a  logi- 
cal deduction  from  this  theory  of  Calhoun's  that  the 
sovereign  States  could  withdraw  from  the  compact 
whenever  tiieir  sovereign  will  changed  and  the  Fed- 
eral government  would  have  no  power  to  coerce  them. 
Secession,  or  the  withdrawing  from  the  Union,  was 
claimed  as  an  inherent  right  of  the  sovereign  States, 
and  one  that  could  not  be  surrendered  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution. — Von  Hoist,  Const.  Law,  89-41. 
The  civil  war  put  an  end  to  the  claim  of  the  States  to 
sovereignty  and  the  right  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
and  the  question  is  now  settled  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  gave  the  Constitution  to  the  Union.  The 
people  rightly  named  themselves  as  the  possessors  of 
sovereignty,  and  justly  undertook  the  establishment  of 
a  government  by  the  Constitution. — Martin  v.  Hunter, 
I.  Wheat.  804-824.    The  new  government  thus  estab- 
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lished  did  not  lose  si^t  of  the  organizations  through 
Triiich  the  people  had  operated,  and  the  Constitution 
recognizes  Ihe  federal  character  of  the  nation  which  it 
esUbhshed.— Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall.  785  • 

Sec.  94.  SAME  SUBJECT— THE  PURPOSE 
OF  THE  CONSTITUTION.— The  preamble  terse- 
ly  and  yet  accurately  states  the  purposes  of  the  Consti- 
tution. In  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  419,  it  was 
said  that  these  purposes  "comprise  everything  requisite, 
with  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  render  a 
peopk  prosperous  and  happy." 


Section  1.     Two  Houses. 
All  legiaUtii%  power  herein  granted  shall  be  Vested  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Ile|H*esentatiTes. 

Sec  95.  A  BICAMERAL  LEGISLATURE.— 
This  section  gives  the  legislative  power  of  the  United 
States  to  a  Congress  consisting  of  two  houses  or 
diambers  whose  concurrent  action  is  necessary  to 
valid  legislation,  and  establishes  the  bicameral  system 
of  law-making.  The  Confederation  had  a  single  legis- 
lative body,  or  a  unicameral  system.    The  Greek  and 

*mie  language  of  the  preamble  excludes  the  idea  that  the 
Constitation  was  a  compact  between  the  States,  and  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  "that  a  National 
^vcmment  ought  to  be  estabhshed,  consisting  of  a  supreme 
legislative,  executive  and  judiciary,"  shows  dearly  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  understood  that  the  Confederation  was  to 
be  replaced  by  a  Federal  State.  Madison  Papers,  746-761; 
Federalist,  No.  9. 
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Roman  legislatures  were  unicameral  in  form,  and  were 
free  from  the  disputes  and  deadlocks  so  common  to  our 
equal  and  co-ordinate  <^ambers,  as  well  as  capable  of 
showing  greater  strength  and  unity  of  purpose.  While 
unanimity  has  its  value  in  some  cases,  the  effectual 
dieck  which  the  bicameral  system  offers  to  hasty  and 
ill-considered  legislation  was  deemed  of  immeasurably 
greater  importance  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
The  two-chamber  system  was  in  practice  in  a  number 
of  States,  and  the  security  against  evil  legislation  af- 
forded by  the  mutual  check  of  the  two  bodies  was 
deemed  a  valuable  feature  in  the  construction  of  the 
Federal  government.* 

*The  idea  of  cheddng  the  legislative  power  to  prevent  it  from 
becomiDg  a  menace  to  the  people  has  not  ended  with  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  bicameral  sjrtem  i»  America.  Log-rolling 
schemes  and  wholesale  bribery  in  b<rih  State  and  National  legis- 
latures have  shown  the  necessity  of  farther  restrictions  on  the 
legislative  power  of  the  people's  representatives  ( ?).  The  States 
in  their  Constitutions  la;  down  with  great  minuteness  the  scope 
of  the  legislative  power  in  regard  to  those  matters  which  are 
the  most  likely  to  be  abused,  and  limit  the  legislature  in  various 
other  ways.  Further,  there  is  a  quite  general  demand  that  the 
people  assume  Uie  power  of  checking  and  initiating  laws  by  the 
system  known  as  the  referraidum  and  initiative.  'By  the  refer- 
oidum,  laws  distasteful  to  the  people  could  be  submitted  to  a 
vote  and  would  stand  or  fall  aa  a  majority  of  the  people  decided. 
Throu^  the  initiative  the  people  could  frame  a  law  by  petition 
and  vote  on  it  by  the  referwidum.  Both  the  cantonal  and  fed- 
eral governments  In  Switzerland  have  adopted  the  initiative  and 
referendiun.  The  state  of  South  Dakota  adopted  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  in  1898,  by  which  the  people  may  control  the 
laws  by  the  referendum  and  initiative. 
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Sec.  9«.  CONGRESS  HAS  ALL  LEGISLA- 
TIVE POWER.— The  two  houses  acting  together 
constitute  a.  "Congress  of  the  United  States,"  and  have 
all  legislative  power.  The  President,  though  given  a 
qualified  veto  power  on  the  action  of  Congress,  is  not 
thereby  given  a  legislative  function.  He  may  delay 
but  cannot  forbid  legislation.  His  failure  to  approve 
the  laws  passed  by  Congress  imposes  upon  the  two 
houses  more  stringent  conditions,  and  in  this  way  the 
veto  power  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  law-making  power. 
—Von  Hoist,  Const.  Law,  112. 

Section  2.  House  of  RepreBentatives. 
CI.  1.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  be  composed  of 
BKoAKn  choseo  every  second  jear  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  and  the  electors  ia  each  Stat«  shall  have  the  qualidcations 
requieite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

Sec  97.  REPRESENTATIVES  CHOSEN  DI- 
RECTLY BY  THE  PEOPLE.— That  the  members 
of  the  most  numerous  legislative  body  in  a  republican 
government  should  be  elected  by  the  people  directly 
ou^t  to  have  been  beyond  contention.  But  there  were 
men  in  the  Contention  who  favored  an  indirect  election 
by  Ihe  State  Legislatures.  These  persons  argued  that 
the  people  were  generally  ignorant  and  easily  misled. 
They  claimed  that  the  chief  evils  in  government  arose 
from  excessive  democracy.  On  what  facts  they  based 
these  assertions  does  not  appear.  But  the  more  demo- 
cratic theory  prevailed,  and  Representatives  are  elected 
directly  by  the  voters.    They  hold  oflBce  for  two  years. 
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and  the  entire  body  changes  or  is  renewed  at  tlie  ead 
of  this  period.  The  wisdom  of  this  provision  is  now 
unquestioned,  and  a  quite  general  impression  prevails 
that  the  Senators  should  be  elected  in  the  same  way. 

Sec.  98.  WHO  MAY  VOTE  FOR  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES.—The  fixing  of  the  qualification  of 
electors  or  voters  is  left  primarily  to  the  States  to  deter- 
mine. But  all  whom  they  qualify  to  vote  for  the  most 
nmnerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature  are  ipse  facto 
qualified  to  vote  for  Representatives.  The  States  have 
variously  determined  the  qualifications  of  electors,  but 
as  a  rule  all  male  citizens,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  are 
so  qualified  if  residents  of  the  State  and  district  for  a 
prescribed  time.  The  right  to  vote  has  been  extended 
in  some  of  the  States  to  persons  who  are  not  as  yet 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  aliens  who  have  but 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  and  have 
resided  the  prescribed  time  in  the  State.  In  a  few  of 
the  States  women  are  admitted  to  exercise  the  elective 
frandiise  equally  with  men.* 

The  fifteenth  amendment  precluded  tiie  States  frcHn 
dmying  the  franchise  to  citizens  on  acoiunt  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  But  other 
restrictions  may  be  placed  on  the  frandiise,  so  that  uni- 
versal suffrage  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States. — 
Von  Hoist,  Const.  Law,  72-8. 

*In  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Wyonung  women  are  allowed 
to  vote  at  air  elections,  and  in  many  other  states  women  can 
vote  for  school  officers. 
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CI.  8.  No  penoD  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  haw 
attained  the  age  of  twentj-five  yean,  and  been  seven  yeats  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected, 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  in  whidi  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Sec.  «fl.  WHO  MAY  BE  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE.— The  Constitution  prescribes  the  qualifications 
of  Representatives.  They  were  easily  decided  upon  by 
the  Convention.  That  it  might  be  a  truly  representa- 
tive body  the  members  are  required  to  be  inhabitants 
of  the  State  in  which  they  may  be  chosen.  In  England 
a  member  of  FarUament  need  not  be  a  resident  of  the 
place  which  he  represents.  A  citizen  whose  oflScial  du- 
ties take  him  outside  of  the  State  is  still  considered  an 
inhabitant  and  eligible  to  election.  The  third  section 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  disqualifies  certain  per- 
aans  to  hold  office  until  Congress  has  removed  the  dis- 
ability. 

CL  8.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  whidb  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  in- 
dnding  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  jears,  and  exclud- 
ing Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The 
actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
by  law  direct.  The  number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed 
one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least 
one  Representative,  and  untO  sacb  enumeration  shall  be  made, 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three, 
Haseachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Province  Plantations  one, 
Connecticttt  five.  New  York  six,  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania 
eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten.  North  Carolina 
five^  South  Carolina  five  and  Geor^  three. 
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Sec.  100.  APPORTIONING  THE  REFRE- 
SENTATIVES.— This  clause  of  the  Conatitution  em- 
hraces  one  of  the  great  compromises  made  in  the  con- 
vention, and  without  which  the  various  factions  could 
never  have  united  on  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
number  of  Representatives  being  determined  hy  popu- 
lation, the  Southern  States  wished  to  have  the  slaves 
coimted  to  swell  their  representation  in  Congress,  the 
Northern  States,  having  few  slaves,  desired  to  exclude 
them  from  the  count.  The  provision  in  this  clause  was 
the  compromise  effected.  "Three-fifths  of  all  other  per- 
sons" meant  the  slaves,  but  not  wishing  to  mention 
slaves  in  a  Constitution  based  on  a  declaration  of  uni- 
versal freedom,  the  framers  used  this  circumlocution. 
The  civH  war  put  an  end  to  slavery,  and  by  the  second 
section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  provision  is  made 
for  the  apportioning  of  Representatives  under  the  new 
regime. — See  post,  Ch.  ix. 

Sec  101.  SAME  SUBJECT  —  DIRECT 
TAXES.— The  Northern  States  also  demanded  that 
if  llie  slaves  were  to  count  for  representation  they 
should  count  in  apportioning  the  direct  taxes,  hence 
the  provision  "Representative  and  direct  taxes,"  etc 
The  term  "direct  taxes"  was  not  defined  by  the  Con- 
vention, and  just  what  taxes  it  was  intended  to  cover 
is  not  known.  The  Supreme  Court  was  early  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  a  tax  on  carriages  by  number 
was  a  direct  tax,  and  held  that  it  was  not. — Hylton  v. 
United  States,  8  Dall.  171.  The  judges,  three  of  whom 
had  been  members  of  ^he  Constitutional  Convention, 
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were  of  the  opinicm  that  "direct  taxes"  included  only 
land  and  capitation  taxes.  The  lead  of  this  decision 
has  been  followed  in  a  number  of  cases  and  in  Springs: 
T.  United  States.  102  U.  S.  5S6,  it  was  held  that  an 
inccnne  tax  was  not  a  direct  tax.  A  late  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  changes  this  well-established  rule,  and 
declares  that  an  income  tax  is  a  direct  tax  within  the 
meaning  of  this  provision.  This  subject  will  be  re- 
ferred to  again  under  the  taxing  power. — Q.  v.  post, 
aec  187- 

Sec  102.  SAME  SXJBJECT— THE  DECEN- 
NIAL CENSUS^ — Every  ten  years  a  census  or  enum- 
eration of  the  inhabitants  is  taken,  and  upon  this  basis 
the  Representatives  are  apportioned.  The  Constitu- 
tion does  not  fix  the  number  of  Representatives,  but 
provides  that  they  shall  not  exceed  one  for  each  80,000 
inhabitants,  and  that  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one 
Representative.  Under  the  provisional  apportionment 
there  were  sixty-five  metnbers.  In  1798,  the  basis  of 
represoitation  was  raised  to  88,000,  and  this  number 
has  been  steadily  increased  each  decade,  until .  now 
(1890),  the  population  necessary  to  representation  is 
178,001,  and  on  this  basis  there  are  857  Representa- 
tives.* 


*nK  CenBtu  Bureau  ia  under  the  Deportment  of  the  laterior, 
and  in  addition  to  enumerating  the  inhabitantB,  takes  advantage 
of  the  plan  to  gather  valuable  statistics  along  other  lines. 

The  provision  that  each  State  must  have  at  least  one  Repre- 
sentative has  been  of  benefit  to  States  with  a  light  population  in 
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CI.  4.  When  vacanciefl  happen  in  the  repretenbttion  from  aaj 
State,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election 
to  fill  sudi  vacancies. 

Sec  108.  VACANCIES  FILLED  BY  SPE- 
CIAL ELECTIONS.— In  curying  out  the  plan  of 
fonning  a  popular  branch  of  the  National  legislature 
it  is  proTided  that  vacancies  in  the  representaticm  from 
any  State  shall  be  filled  by  special  elections  called  by 
the  executive  of  the  State.  This  method  of  filling  va- 
cancies appealed  to  the  convention  as  proper  in  keeping 
tiie  legislative  department  independent  of  the  execu- 
tive, whidi  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  executive  could 
fill  vacancies  by  appointment  Representatives  are  in 
all  cases  to  be  chosen  directly  l^  the  people.  Vacan- 
cies may  happen  throng  the  death*  resignation  or  ex- 
pulsion of  a  member,  or  from  the  acceptance  of  a 
Federal  office  which  disqualifies  a  member. — Rev.  Stat. 
U.  S.,  Sec  26. 

CI.  5.  The  House  of  RepresentativeB  shall  dwose  titeir 
Speaker  and  other  officeia,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  im- 
peachmenL 

Sec  104.    THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

— The  Constitution  gives  the  House  the  power  of  or- 
ganization and  the  rig^t  to  elect  its  Speaker  and  other 

a  number  of  cases.    In  1899,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada, 
Utah  and  Wjoming  had  each  but  one  Representative. 

Hie  Territories  each  elect  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  tliese  delegates  may  sit  with  the  Representatives  and 
debate,  but  cannot  vote.  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma 
are  the  Territories  which  seod  delegates.  Rev.  Stat.  U.  S.,  Sec. 
1862 ;  Worid  Almanac  for  1899. 
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cheers.  The  term  "Speaker"  was  first  applied  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  In 
our  country  it  is  used  to  designate  the  presiding  officer 
of  &e  National  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
lower  houses  of  the  State  legislatures.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  (as  also  in  the  State 
legislatures)  is  a  leader  of  the  party  having  a  majority 
of  the  members.  His  powers  extend  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  and  the  regulation  of  debate  imder  the 
rules  of  the  House.  He  may  vote  on  all  questions  and 
participate  in  general  debate  after  calling  another  mem- 
ber to  the  chair.  Having  the  right  to  appoint  the  stand- 
ing committees  which  shape  legislation,  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  control  the  course  of  legislation  to  a  large  extent 
and  is,  therefore,  the  most  important  officer  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government.* — Cent.  Diet.  "Speaker;"  Von 
Hoist,  Const.  Law,  82;  and  Const.  Hist.  V.,  208-219. 
Sec  105.  IMPEACHMENT.— The  House  of 
Bepresentatives  has  sole  power  of  impeachment  Im- 
peachment is  a  judicial  proceeding  or  prosecution  for 
maladministration  or  corrupt  conduct  in  office.  The 
power  of  the  House  only  extends  to  preferring  the 
articles  of  impeachment,  that  is,  its  power  is  to  indict 
or  prefer  the  charge,  and  the  Senate,  as  we  shall  see  in 
a  later  section,  is  given  the  power  to  try.  This  plan  of 
making  the  NatiiHial  legislature  a  high  court  for  cer- 

***Not  only  that  the  Standing  Conmiittees  are  the  moat  essen- 
tial machinery  of  our  governmental  sjatem,  but  also  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  is  the  most  powerful 
fnnctamaiy  of  that  sjstem."    W.  Wilson,  Cong.  Gov.,  p.  lOS. 
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tain  political  crimes  was  borrowed  from  the  English 
system,  where  the  hi^  court  of  Parliament  has  similar 
powers;  the  House  of  Commons  impeadiing,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  trying. — See  Blackstone  Com.  <t.,  259; 
6  Am.  Law  S«g.  N.  S.  257  and  641. 

S«ctioQ  S.     The  Senate. 

CL  I.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of 
two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof 
for  six  years,  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Sec.  106.  "TWO  SENATORS  "FROM  EACH 
STATE."— The  Constitution  provides  for  two  Sena- 
tors from  eadi  State.  This  was  the  result  of  a  com- 
promise between  the  large  and  smaU  States.  The  small 
States  demanded  equal  representation  in  one  of  the 
houses,  lest  they  be  outvoted.  The  Senators  in  a  sense 
represent  the  States,  \t4iich  in  tiiis  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature are  equal.  The  Senate  is  called  the  upper  house 
of  the  Federal  legislature;  its  superiority  is  deemed  to 
arise  from  the  method  of  its  organization.  It  consists 
of  a  smaller  number  of  members,  chosen  for  a  longer 
term  than  the  members  of  the  House,  and  elected  in- 
directly, that  is,  by  the  State  legislatures.*   In  the  Con- 

*In  some  cases  the  people  have  gotten  around  this  indirect 
election  of  Senators  as  provided  by  the  Constitution  hy  pled^ng 
their  legislative  candidates  to  \ate  for  a  certain  person  for  Sena- 
tor. The  wisdom  of  the  Constitutional  provision  has  certainly 
been  outgrown,  if  it  ever  had  any.  The  people  are  deprived  of 
their  right  to  choose  a  fit  person,  and  the  Legislature,  instead 
of  using  its  combined  intelligence  to  select  a  conqtetrat  persmi, 
quite  often  sells  the  office  outright  to  the  highest  bidder.    Ab  a 
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gress  of  the  Confederation  the  States  voted  as  units, 
that  is,  a  majority  of  the  members  from  the  State  cast 
the  Tote  of  the  State,  but  in  the  Senate  each  Senator 
has  one  vote,  and  though  the  Senators  from  a  State 
may  be  paired,  or  both  on  the  minority  side  of  a  ques- 
tion, there  is  no  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
State.— Von  Hoist,  Const.  Law,  7». 

CL  H,  ImmediBtely  after  the;  shall  be  assembled,  in  coo- 
sequeaice  of  tbe  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided,  as  equally  as 
oMty  be,  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  tlie  first 
da»B  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the 
aecood  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the 
tiurd  dass  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third 
may  be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen, 
by  resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the  receM  of  the  Legislature 
of  any  State,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appoint- 
ments until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  irhich  shall  then 
fill  such  Tacancies. 

Sec  107.  THE  SENATE  PARTLY  RE- 
NEWED EVERY  TWO  YEARS.— WhQe  the 
House  of  Representatives  changes  each  legislative 
period  or  "Congress,"  Uie  Senators  hold  for  six  years 
and  are  arranged  into  three  classes,  so  that  one-third 
of  the  members  are  renewed  every  two  years.  It  has 
been  arranged  that  both  Senators  from  a  State  do  not 
fall  in  the  same  class,  and  when  new  States  are  ad- 

result  of  bribery  our  "upper  house"  threatens  to  become  not  only 
the  "American  House  of  Lords,"  but  also  a  "Boodlers'  Roost," 
where  only  plutocrats  and  trust  barons  can  hope  to  gain  ad- 
mission. Deadlocks  frequently  occur  in  the  State  L^pslatures 
over  the  selection  of  a  Senator  by  which  the  State  is  deprived  of 
)ib  repreaentation  tar  a  considerable  time. 
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mitted  to  the  Union  it  is  decided  by  lot  whidi  Senatoi 
shall  hold  for  the  long  term  and  which  for  the  short 
term.  This  arrangement  makes  the  Senate  a  continu- 
ous body,  always  provided  with  experienced  members. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  not  liable  to  be  radically  affected 
byanymmsual  political  excitement,  because  only  partly 
renewed  each  two  years,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
biennial  infusion  of  new  members  keeps  it  from  getting 
out  of  touch  with  the  people,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
totally  renewed  every  six  years. 

Sec.  108.  VACANCIKS  IN  THE  SENATE.— 
Vacancies  in  the  Senate  are  filled  provisionally  by  the 
State  executive.  The  importance  of  a  State's  repre- 
sentation is  greater  than  in  the  House.  Appointment 
is  the  speediest  method  of  filling  a  vacancy,  and  was 
selected  that  the  States  might  not  be  deprived  of  their 
representation.  The  appointment  is  effective  only  dur- 
ing the  legislative  recess,  and  must  be  ratified  by  the 
legislature  when  assembled,  or  a  new  Senator  elected. 
The  person  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  holds  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  and  not  for  a  full  period  of  six  years. 
If  a  vacancy  occurs  ^ile  the  le^lature  is  in  session 
it  elects  a  Senator  at  once.    Rev.  Stat.  U.  S.,  Sec.  17. 

CI.  S.  No  pentm  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  thirty  years  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabi- 
tant of  tint  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Sec.  109.  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  SENA- 
TORS.— The  Constitutional  conditions  for  eligibility  to 
a  Senatorship  are  the  same  in  kind  as  those  for  the  lower 
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bouse;  they  are  slightly  higher  in  degree  in  pursuance 
of  the  plan  of  making  the  Senate  a  more  select  body. 
The  requirement  as  to  being  an  inhabitant  was  to  in- 
sure the  States  local  representation  and  enable  them 
to  protect  their  special  interest  in  the  National  legis- 
lature. A  number  of  States  have  seen  fit  to  elect  per- 
sons as  Senators  whose  true  residence  and  property 
interests  were  without  the  State. 

a.  4.  The  Vice  Presidtoit  of  the  United  States  sbaU  be  Preai- 
dent  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  thej  be  equally 
divided. 

Sec  110.  THK  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE.— Possibly  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  making  the 
Senate  a  higher  and  more  select  body  than  the  House, 
it  is  provided  that  the  second  hi^est  executive  head 
shall  be  its  regular  presiding  officer.  To  prevent  him 
from  becoming  a  legislative  officer  as  well  as  an  execu- 
tive one,  he  is  given  a  vote  only  in  case  of  an  equal 
division,  and  is  divested  of  his  office  as  President  of  the 
Soiate  when  he  exercises  the  duties  of  President  of  the 
United  States.* 

CI.  5.  The  Senate  shall  dioose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a 
President  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice  Pi«sident,  or 
when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

*This  provision  is  an  anomalous  one,  and  was  doubtless  sug- 
gested or  borrowed  from  the  English  system,  in  which  the  King 
was  supposed  to  sit  as  the  head  officer  over  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  in  one  higher  hall,  while  the  commons  sit  by  themselves 
in  another.  See  Blackstone,  Com.  I.,  158.  The  position  comes 
quite  convenient  for  the  Vice  President,  who  would  otherwise  be 
oonnderable  of  a  figure  head. 
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Sec.  111.  ORGANIZATION.— The  Senate  has  as 
full  a  oontrol  of  its  organization  as  the  House,  with  the 
single  exception  of  its  presiding  officer.  It  chooses  its 
other  of&eests  and  also  a  President  pro  tempore.  An 
opportunity  is  usu^y  given  the  Senate  to  choose  a 
President  pro  tempore  before  the  close  of  eadi  session, 
that  it  may  have  a  presiding  officer  in  the  absence  of 
the  Vice  President,  or  in  case  of  his  being  called  to  the 
Presidency. 

CI.  6.  The  Senate  ihall  have  the  ule  power  to  try  all  im- 
peachments. When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  od 
oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  ia 
tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside,  and  no  person  shall  be  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  monbers 
present. 

CL  7.  Judgment  in  case  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend 
farther  than  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold 
and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United 
States;  but  the  party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and 
subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment  and  punishment  according 
to  law. 

Sec  112.  POWER  TO  TRY  IMPEACH- 
MENTS.— As  the  upper  house,  the  Senate  is  ^ven 
sole  power  to  try  impeachments.  This  function  being 
a  judicial  one,  it  is  proper  that  the  members  should 
He  on  oath.  When  trjring  the  President  its  character  as 
a  court  is  further  augmented  by  requiring  tiie  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  preside.  The  decision 
is  final,  and  being  of  a  political  nature  and  extending 
only  to  removal  from  and  disqualification  to  hold  office, 
does  not  preclude  pimishment  according  to  law  for  the 
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same  o£fense.  The  rules  of  procedure  are  fixed  by  the 
same  bodies  given  power  to  impeach  and  try.— Vcm 
Hoist,  Const  Law.  162-8. 

SedioD  4.  Conceming  Both  Houses. 
CI.  1.  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
S^iators  and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by 
the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  ma;  at  anj  time,  by 
law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  place  of 
choosing  Senator*. 

Sec.  118.  POWER  OF  CONGRKSS  OVER 
FEDERAL  ELECTIONS.— The  Constitution  in 
tiiis  secticm  authorized  the  States  to  make  arrangements 
for  tile  Federal  elections,  but  provided  that  when  Con- 
gress should  subsequently  act  it  would  have  power  to 
fix  the  times  and  places  and  prescribe  the  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  tiie  Federal  legislature,  except  as 
to  prescribing  the  place  of  choosing  Senators.  This 
exception  was  made  necessary  from  the  character  of 
tiie  Union  as  a  Federal  State.  It  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  independence  of  the  States  in  local  mat- 
ters for  the  National  Congress  to  determine  the  place 
of  meeting  for  their  legislatures.  Until  1842  Congress 
did  not  exercise  its  power;  then  it  provided  that  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  elected  by  districts. 

In  1872  Congress  provided  that  from  and  after  1876 
members  of  the  House  should  be  elected  every  second 
year  in  fixed  geographical  districts  of  contiguous  ter- 
ritory, the  districts  being  equal  to  the  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  which  the  State  was  entitled.  But  when 
a  State  is  entitled  to  more  Representatives  on  the  basis 
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of  a  new  census,  it  may  elect  the  new  members  from 
the  State  at  large  (Congressmen  at  large).  It  is  pro- 
vided by  law  that  the  elections  for  Representatives  shall 
take  place  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday 
of  November,  and  that  all  votes  must  be  by  written  or 
printed  ballots.— Rev.  Stat  U.  S.,  Sees.  28,  25.  27. 

Congress  has  provided  in  regard  to  the  election  of 
Senators  that  the  State  Legislature  whidi  is  diosen 
next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  any 
Senator  was  elected  to  represent  such  State  in  Con- 
gress shall,  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  the  meeting 
and  organization  thereof,  proceed  to  elect  a  Senator. 
Failing  to  elect  the  first  day,  at  least  one  vote  is  re* 
quired  to  be  taken  every  day  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature,  or  until  a  Soiator  is  chosen.  An  existing 
vacancy  is  fiUed  in  the  same  way>  and  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring during  the  session  is  filled  by  election  oa  the 
second  Tuesday  after  the  legislature  has  organized  and 
has  notice  of  such  vacancy. — Rev.  Stat.  U.  S.,  Sees. 
10,  15,  16,  IT;  Von  Hoist,  Const  Law.  7»-7. 

CI.  S.  The  CoDgress  shall  asHmble  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  and  such  meetings  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  Deoem- 
ber,  unless  thej  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Sec.  114.  WHEN  AND  HOW  OFTEN  CON- 
GRESS MEETS.— In  organizing  the  three  depart- 
ments of  government  the  evident  purpose  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  was  to  make  the  depart- 
ments as  nearly  as  possible  independent  of  one  another. 
Hence  the  Constitution  provided  for  the  assembling 
of  the  legislative  brandi  of  the  Federal  government 
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without  tibe  intervention  of  the  executive,  except,  as  we 
shftQ  see,  in  cases  of  eoiergen(7}  when  Congress  may 
be  called  in  extra  session.  By  the  Constitution  Con- 
gress is  required  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  and  on  the 
first  Mcmday  in  December,  unless  by  law  a  different 
day  is  selected.  Except  for  a  brief  period  after  1867, 
Congress  has  followed  the  Constitutional  provision  as 
to  annual  meetings  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 
Congress  consists  of  the  two  Houses  elected  for 
different  periods,  but  for  convenience  the  legislative 
periods,  or  "Congresses,"  have  been  designated  accord- 
ing to  the  term  of  the  lower  house.  Each  two  years 
is  a  Congress,  and  consists  of  two  regular  sessions  be- 
ginning <ai  the  first  Monday  in  December  of  each  year, 
called  the  first  and  second  sessions,  and  sudi  extra  ses- 
sions as  tile  President  may  have  occasion  to  assemble. 
The  first  Congress  was  elected  in  1789,  so  that  the 
present  Congress  (February,  1899),  is  the  05th,  and 
is  in  its  second  or  last  session.  In  December,  1899,  the 
first  session  of  the  06th  Congress  will  assemble.* 

'When  Congress  convenes,  the  President  of  the  Senate  od- 
minivten  the  oath  to  its  members,  and  takes  charge  of  the  or- 

la  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  clerk  of  the  next  pre- 
cediDg  House  makes  a  roll  of  the  Representatives-elect,  and 
places  thereon  the  names  of  those  pers<ms,  and  those  only,  whose 
credentials  show  that  they  were  regularly  elected,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  their  States  reapectively,  or  the  laws  of  th* 
United  States.  In  the  absence  or  disahility  of  the  derk,  the 
sergeant-at-arma  of  the  next  preceding  House  performs  this 
duty,  and  after  him  the  duty  may  devolve  upon  the  dooikeeper. 
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Section  5,    Organization  Rules. 

CL  1.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  retunu 
and  qualifications  of  its  own  niembers,  and  a  majority  of  each 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  sudi 
penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

Sec.  116.  I^GISLATIVE  AUTONOMY.— 
Bach  bouse  is  given  power  to  pass  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  members.  This  power  was  necessary  to  their 
autonomous  organization  as  independent  departments 
in  a  Constitutional  government 

The  Constitution  fixes  the  quorum  at  a  majority  of 
the  members,  and  this  means  all  the  members  elected 
A  quorum  is  an  expression  signifying  the  number  nec- 
essary to  transact  business.  In  the  English  House  of 
Commons  forty  members  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
Conventicm  feared  that  if  the  quorum  was  fixed  at  less 
than  a  majority  the  number  would  be  so  small  as  to  be 
a  menace  to  those  States  distant  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  whose  members  would  attend  with  more 
difficulty  than  those  nearer  the  Capital.  A  less  num- 
ber than  a  majority  may  compel  tiie  attendance  of  ab- 
sent members. 

CL  3.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings, punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

One  of  these  officers  of  the  preceding  House  acts  as  temporaiy 
presiding  officer  until  the  Speaker  is  chosen.  Rev.  Stat.  U.  S., 
&ecs.88,31,SS,S8. 
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Sec  116.  RULES  OF  PROCEDURE.— Each 
house  has  established  elaborate  rules  of  procedure,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
provide  by  rule  that  members  present,  but  not  voting, 
may  be  counted  in  determining  the  presence  of  a 
quorum,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  rule. 
—United  SUtes  v,  Ballin,  144  U.  S.  1. 

See.  117.  POWER  TO  PUNISH  MEMBERS. 
— ^The  Constitution  gives  each  house  the  power  to  "pun- 
ish members  for  disorderly  behavior,"  and  it  is  con- 
tended that  this  wording  gives  only  a  disciplinary  power 
to  Congress  as  to  acts  oonunitted  during  the  session, 
and  would  not  extend  to  acts  committed  else^riiere.  But 
a  broads  view  has  prevailed,  and  in  practice  the  power 
extends  to  acts  committed  i^en  away  from  the  house 
as  a  committeeman  as  well  as  for  misconduct  during 
the  session.  It  is  witiiin  the  power  of  either  house  to 
say  what  conduct  shall  be  deemed  disorderly  or  dis- 
honorable enough  to  require  expulsion.  The  only  ap- 
peal of  the  member  is  to  the  constituents,  who  may  re- 
dect  him.  Beyond  the  power  to  expel,  the  punishment 
T^ch  the  houses  may  inflict  is  not  stated,  but  custom 
has  limited  it  to  such  punishments  as  are  oonsistoit  with 
the  dignity  of  a  citizen. — ^Von  Hokt,  Const.  Law,  102. 

Sec.  118.  SAME  SUBJECT— MAY  PUNISH 
OTHERS  THAN  MEMBERS.— The  power  of  the 
houses  to  punish  extends  to  others  than  members,  and 
results  frtan  the  occasional  judicial  fimction  of  these 
legislative  bodies.  Thus  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  held  to  have  power  to  punish  a  contumacious  wit- 
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nes8  aummoned  in  reference  to  an  impeachment  or  other 
matter  over  which  the  House  has  constitutional  control. 
— Kilboum  v.  Thompson,  108  U.  S.  168.  But  the 
houses  must  not  exceed  their  constitutional  jurisdiction 
or  punish  for  contempt  alone.  The  House  may  punish 
ft  "breach  of  its  priTtleges"  by  arrest,  censure,  and  im- 
prisonment, but  not  beyond  the  close  of  the  session. 
See  In  Re  Chapman,  166  U.  S.  661;  Anderson  t. 
Dunn,  6  Wheat  204;  Von  Hoist,  Const.  Law,  lOS. 

CL  S.  Esxh  house  ah&ll  keep  a  jounui]  of  its  proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  puUish  the  same,  excepting  audi  pfute  as 
nmy  ia  their  judgment  require  secrec; ;  and  the  ;eu  and  nays  of 
the  members  of  either  House,  on  any  queition,  shall,  at  the  desire 
of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

See.  119.  JOURNAL  OF  PROCEEDINGS.— 
Several  purposes  are  answered  by  the  requirement  that 
each  house  ^all  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings. 
The  plan  effectually  prevents  the  legislature  from  be- 
coming a  secret  conclave,  and  prevents  evil  legislation 
by  insuring  prompt  publication  of  the  obnoxious  law. 
These  records  have  been  kept  and  published.*  The 
houses  can  say  idiat  is  to  be  kept  secret,  but  as  it  is 
dear  that  the  Constitution  intended  publid^  to  be  the 
rule  and  secrecy  the  exception,  all  meetings  of  the 
houses  except  executive  sessions  of  the  Senate  are  open 
to  the  public. 

'llteae  records  are  as  follows :  "The  Debates  and  Proceedings 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,"  vhidi  come  down  to  1887 ; 
the  "CongressioDal  Globe**  begins  in  I8S3  and  extends  to  1879, 
and  the  "Congressional  Record"  ever  since  1873. 
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Sec  120.  FIXING  THE  RESPONSIBILITY. 
— One-fiftii  of  the  members  present  can  demand  the 
"yeas  and  nays,"  that  is,  a  call  of  the  roll  of  member- 
dup  and  a  registering  on  the  journal  the  vote  of  eadi 
member  for  or  against  the  measure.  This  plan  enables 
tbe  minority  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  a  measure,  and 
make  it  known  to  the  constituencies  how  their  repre- 
soitatire  voted.  When  the  members  of  the  House  were 
less  numerous  it  did  not  take  long  to  call  the  yeas  and 
nays,  but  at  present  several  hours  are  required,  and  tiiis 
is  a  favorite  method  of  the  minority  to  filibuster  and 
delay  action  of  any  sort. 

CL  4.  Neitber  House  during  the  cesnon  of  Congress  shkll, 
without  the  coiuent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three 
days,  nor  to  an;  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses 
shall  be  sitting. 

Sea  121.  INTERDEPENDENCE  OF  THE 
HOUSES. — This  clause  gives  each  house  a  power 
over  the  action  of  the  other  as  respects  adjournments 
for  more  than  three  days,  and  the  place  of  sitting.  The 
mutual  depoidence  was  deemed  a  wise  provision  to 
prevent  them  from  separating  or  adjourning  and  thus 
defeating  all  legislation. 

Section  6.     FnTileges  and  Disabilities. 

CL  1.  The  Senators  and  Representativee  shall  receive  a  com- 
ponation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid 
out  of  the  treasuiy  of  tiie  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases, 
except  treason,  felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  Bession  of  their  re- 
spective houses,  and  in  going  to  or  returning  from  the  same ;  find 
for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house  they  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  other  place. 
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Sec.  123.  SALARIES.— The  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  paying  the  Federal  lej^slators.  In  England 
members  of  Farliajuent  get  no  salaries,  and  poor  mem- 
l>ers  are  supported  by  their  constituencies.  In  the 
United  States  it  has  been  the  poUcy  of  the  Federal  and 
State  gOTcmments  to  pay  salaries  to  legislators.  The 
salary  of  Senators  and  Representatives  is  $7,500  per 
annum,  with  traveling  expenses  in  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  each  session.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  gets 
$10,000. 

Sec.  128.  PRIVILEGED  FROM  ARREST.— 
While  the  members  of  the  Federal  leg^lature  are 
under  the  disciplinary  power  of  their  respective  houses 
they  enjoy  privilege  from  arrest  in  certain  cases.  This 
provision  was  to  prevent  the  people  from  hang  de- 
prived of  their  representative  in  Omgress  for  slight 
causes,  and  also  to  keep  the  membos  independent  and 
unbiased  by  protecting  them  from  being  interfered 
with  while  performing  their  duties  as  legislators.  The 
expression,  "tveach  of  the  peace,"  has  been  extended 
by  judicial  decision  to  include  all  indictable  offenses, 
00  that  the  protection  from  arrest  extends  only  to  dv3 
causes. — Von  Hoist,  Const  Law,  104. 

Sec  124.  FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  AND  DE- 
BATE. — To  make  the  legislators  feel  secure  and  inde- 
pendent in  declaring  their  just  convictions,  they  are 
not  to  be  questioned  in  any  other  place  for  any  speech 
or  debate  in  either  house.  The  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  establishing  a  legidature  which  should  be 
free  from  all  outside  influences,  and  the  mdependoioe 
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of  the  members  was  secured  as  far  as  legal  provisions 
oould  secure  them.  The  exemption  extends  to  votes 
cast,  reports  made,  and  to  all  official  acts  done  by  a 
member  of  either  house.  Whether  members  are  liable 
for  circulating  their  speeches  out  of  either  bouse  is  not 
definitely  decided.  The  earlier  decisions  hold  that  the 
privilege  ia  to  be  strictly  construed  and  only  to  exempt 
such  acts  as  are  done  in  the  fulfillment  of  official  duties. 
In  England  the  official  publications  directed  to  be  made 
are  protected  from  any  suits  for  damages,  and  the  bet- 
ter view  in  the  United  States  ia  that  a  member  will  not 
be  exposed  to  an  action  for  libel  or  slander  by  sending 
to  his  constituents  what  he  has  said  in  Congress. — Von 
Hoist,  Const.  Law,  100;  Cooley,  Principle,  SI;  Coffin 
V.  Coffin.  4  Mass.  1. 

CI.  2.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time 
for  which  be  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  anj  civil  office  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created, 
et  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such 
time,  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States 
^wH  be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Sec  125.  APPOINTMENT  TO  OTHER  OF- 
FICES.— To  prevent  the  political  corruption  whidi 
might  result  from  the  unlimuted  power  of  the  legisla- 
tors to  create  lucrative  offices  for  themselves  they  are 
made  ineligible  during  ihe  term  to  hold  an  office 
created  or  the  salary  of  which  has  been  raised,  during 
the  time  for  which  they  were  elected.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  a  citizen  may  not  bold  an  office  under  the 
United  States  and  be  a  member  of  either  house.  Sudi 
an  officer  may  be  elected  to  either  house,  and  his  office 
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i»  thereupon  deemed  vacated.    A  member  who  acoepto 
a  Federal  office  forfeits  his  seat. 

Section  7.     Mode  of  FasBing  Laws. 
d  1.     All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall    originate    in  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives;  but  the  Senate  ma;  propose  or  concur 
with  amendments,  as  on  other  ImUs. 

Sec.  126.  REPRESENTATIVES  MUST  VOTE 
THE  TAXES.—Tfais  dauae  crystallizes  the  principle 
which  has  been  so  stubbornly  maintained  by  the  English 
speaking  people  that  the  people  or  their  representatives 
must  vote  the  taxes  which  the  people  are  to  pay.  The 
provision  was  incorporated  from  the  English  Consti- 
tution, where  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  permitted  to 
amend  or  originate  any  revenue  measure,  and  can  only 
pass  or  reject  the  work  of  the  Commons.  The  Senate 
may  concur  or  amend  the  revenue  measures  of  the 
House,  but  in  practice  the  House  simply  ignores  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  unless  the  Senate,  by  per- 
sisting  in  a  refusal  to  pass  any  revenue  measure,  compels 
it  to  accept  the  amendments. — See  Von  Hoist,  Const. 
Law,  188. 

CL  3.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Fresidmt  of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve,  he 
shall  sign  it;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  bis  objections,  to 
that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the 
objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it. 
If,  after  such  reconBid»«tion,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree 
to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  he  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to 
the  other  house,  h;  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and,  if 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  becmne  a  law.  But 
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in  all  sudi  cases  the  votes  of  both  houBes  ahAll  be  detemuned  b; 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and 
against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  jouroal  of  each  house  re- 
spectively. If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  the  same  sball  be  a  law  in  lite  manner  a«  if  he  had 
signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its 
return,  in  whidi  case  it  ritall  not  be  a  law. 

Sec.  127.  MODE  OF  PASSING  BILLS.— The 
Constitution  has  left  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  orig- 
inating and  passing  bills  to  be  determined  by  the  rules 
adopted  in  each  house.  In  general,  all  bills,  save  rev- 
enue bills,  may  originate  in  either  house  indiffermtly. 
Whenever  a  measure  is  introduced  it  is  styled  a  "bill." 
BiUs  may  be  introduced  by  an  individual  mranber,  on 
leave  of  the  house,  but  are  most  frequently  introduced 
by  report  from  standing  or  special  committees.  In 
the  House  the  standing  committees,  of  wbidi  there  are 
a  great  number,  are  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  while  in 
the  Senate  they  are  elected  by  the  majority.  Bills  are 
required  to  be  read  three  times  in  each  house,  and  on 
three  different  days,  unless  there  is  need  of  greater  ex- 
pediency, when  the  rules  are  suspended  and  bills  passed 
forthwith.  The  first  reading  is  for  information,  and  if 
there  are  any  objections  the  vote  is  taken  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill;  if  not  opposed  or  rejected  it  passes  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  its  second  reading,  and  tiie  ques- 
tion is  then  upon  its  commitment  or  engrossment.  If 
committed,  it  is  either  to  a  standing  committee,  a  sdect 
committee,  few  in  number,  or  to  a  gener^  conunittee 
of  the  whole  house.    Only  bills  of  great  importance  are 
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considered  in  committee  of  tiie  whole.  Aft^  discussion 
in  committee  the  bill  is  reported  back  to  the  house  with 
or  without  amendment.  If  amendments  are  added  in 
committee,  these  are  acted  upoa  by  the  house,  and  others 
may  then  be  offered.  When  thus  matured  the  question 
is  upon  its  engrossment  for  a  third  reading;  after  this 
stage  is  reached  amendments  are  rarely  offered,  thou^ 
a  rider  or  appended  clause  may  be  attached.  The  bill 
is  now  upon  its  final  passage,  and  members  array  them- 
selves for  or  against  the  measure.  If  it  passes  it  is 
signed  by  the  presiding  officer  and  sent  to  the  other 
house,  where  it  goes  throu^  a  similar  procedure.  If 
amendments  are  made  in  the  other  house  it  must  go 
back  to  the  house  of  its  origin  for  concurrence.  Having 
finally  passed  both  houses  it  is  enrolled  and  signed  by 
the  presiding  officers  of  both  houses,  and  ready  to  be 
sent  to  the  President.  See  G.  F.  Hoar,  "Conduct  of 
Business  in  Congress,"  No.  Am.  Rev.,  Feb.,  1879;  Von 
Hoist*  Const.  Law,  109. 

Sec  128.  SIGNATURE  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT.— The  Constitution  provides  that  a  bill  having 
passed  both  houses  in  the  regular  way  must  be  sent  to 
the  President  for  his  approval.  Thus  the  President  is 
made  to  co-operate  in  legislation.  As  previously  shown 
(ante,  Sec.  96),  be  cannot  absolutely  prevent  the  bill 
from  becoming  a  law.  If  he  signs  the  bill  it  becomes  a 
law  at  once;  if  he  refuses  to  sign  it,  the  bill  may  still 
pass  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  house.  Both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  are  prevented  from  being 
imposed  upon  by  the  sharp  methods  of  the  other.    If 
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the  President  neitiier  signs  nor  returns  a  bill  within 
ten  day«  (Sundays  excepted),  it  becomes  a  law;  but  if 
CcHigress  adjourn  within  the  ten  days  and  thus  prevent 
its  return  by  the  President  the  bill  fails. 

Sec  12fl.  THE  SO-CALLED  VETO  POWER. 
— The  power  given  to  the  President  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  approve  or  refuse  to  approve  legislation,  is  called 
the  veto  power.  The  word  "veto"  (I  forbid)  originated 
with  the  Roman  Tribunes,  who  had  the  power  to  annul 
decrees  of  the  Senate  and  civil  magistrates.  It  now 
signifies  the  power  of  one  branch  of  a  government  to 
forbid,  oppose  or  delay  the  determinations  of  another 
brandi.  In  England  the  Crown  has  the  right  to  veto 
legislation,  but  it  has  not  dared  to  exercise  the  right 
since  the  time  of  William  III.  (1692).  The  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  were  divided  in  regard 
to  the  veto  power;  some  were  in  favor  of  an  absolute 
veto  or  negative,  that  is,  without  the  power  in  Congress 
to  pass  a  bill  over  the  veto.  This  would  have  given  a 
despotic  power  to  the  President,  and  made  it  dangerous 
for  him  to  exercise  the  power  at  aU.  A  qualified  or 
limited  veto  was  therefore  decided  upon,  and  under  it, 
as  Hamilton  observed,  "A  man  who  might  be  afraid  to 
defeat  a  law  by  his  single  veto,  mi^t  not  scruple  to 
return  it  for  reconsideration;  subject  to  be  finally  re* 
jected,  only  in  the  event  of  more  than  one-third  in  each 
house  ooncurring  in  the  sufficiency  of  his  objections." — 
Federalist,  No.  78-  The  limited  veto  is  the  wisest,  as 
experience  has  shown.  As  exercised  by  tiie  President 
it  has  proven  a  wise  dieck  on  party  legislation.    The 
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President,  being  elected  by  the  people  directly,  feels 
responsible  to  them>  and  in  the  past  has  proven  always 
a  capable  and  judicious  man.  Bills  are  seldom  passed 
over  his  veto.  The  veto  power  also  serves  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  departmoits;  but  to 
prevent  the  executive  from  becoming  a  legislator  the 
power  is  restraining  rather  than  active.  It  has  been 
urged  that  the  President  be  given  the  power  to  veto 
a  bill  in  part  instead  of  in  toto,  as  he  at  presoit  is  re- 
quired to  do. — Von  Hoist,  Const.  Law>  118. 

CI.  S.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  niadi  the  oon- 
currence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repres^tativefl  may  be 
necessaiy  (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment),  ihall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  hefore  the  same 
shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  disapproved 
by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  pre- 
Knibed  in  the  ease  of  a  bilL 

Sec.  180.     EXTENT    OF    THE    VETO.— The 

veto  power  was  made  to  extend  to  evray  "order,  resolu- 
tion and  vote,"  to  prevent  the  legislature  from  evading 
the  dieck  provided,  by  passing  important  matters  in  the 
shape  of  resolutions,  orders,  etc.  It  is  construed  that 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting  will  serve 
to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto. 
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THE  GRANT  07  FOWE88  TO  CONOBEaB. 

Sec.  181.  IN  GENERAL.— Though  the  Constitu- 
tion grants  the  powers  to  be  considered  in  this  dupter 
to  congress,  they  are  in  effect  National  powers  to  be 
exercised  by  the  three  departments  of  government. 
Many  of  tiie  important  fmictions  of  govemmoit  begin 
with  the  enacting  of  laws,  and  tiie  executive  and  judi- 
cial departments  are  thus  given  an  enlarged  sphere  of 
action.  Congress  has  power  to  make  the  laws,  but  the 
executire  and  judicial  departments  must  execute  and 
administer  the  laws  when  enacted.  The  Constitution 
does  not  d^ne  the  powers  granted  to  the  government 
factors,  it  simply  enumerates  them.  The  governmental 
departments  must  themselves  decide  upon  the  boun- 
daries of  their  powers.  As  we  ^11  see  later,  the  Fed- 
eral Suprone  Court  is  made  the  arbitw  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  powers  hare  been  exceeded.  And 
in  these  p&ges  it  is  the  decisions  of  tiiis  court  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  other  departments  that  will 
inform  us  what  the  Constitutional  law  of  the  United 
States  really  is.  In  construing  the  enumerated  powers 
the  court  takes  the  view  that  as  they  are  designed  to 
acctunplish  a  purpose,  tiiey  must  be  considered  together 
as  a  whole.  Also  that  the  enumerated  and  express 
powers  carry  with  t^on  implied  or  resulting  powers  suf- 
ficient to  make  workable  and  exploit  them  as  granted. 
71 
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That  is,  in  the  iaterpretation  of  the  powers,  tiiat  metiiod 
shall  be  chosen  which  permits  the  fulfiUment  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Grant.  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat 
1;  Legal  Tender  Cases,  12  Wall.  582. 

Sec.  182.  EXCLUSIVE  AND  CONCURRENT 
POWERS.— As  a  result  of  the  Federal  nature  of  the 
United  States,  powo^  not  exclusively  delegated  to  the 
United  States  may  also  be  exercised  by  the  State  gov- 
enmients.  Hamilton,  in  the  Federalist,  No.  82,  thus 
specifies  the  exclusive  powers  of  the  United  States: 
"Where  iht  Constitution  in  express  terms  granted  an 
exclusive  authority  to  the  Union;  where  it  granted, 
in  one  instance,  an  authority  to  the  Union,  and  in  an- 
other prohibited  the  States  from  exercising  like  authori- 
ty; and  where  it  granted  an  authority  to  the  Union, 
to  which  a  similar  authority  in  the  States  would  be 
absolutely  and  totally  repugnuit."  In  case  tiie  power 
is  not  exclusive  in  this  sense  the  States  may  enact  laws 
relating  to  the  same  subjects  which  have  been  granted 
to  the  Federal  government.  These  are  called  concur- 
rent powers.  Usually  the  field  is  not  occupied  by  the 
two  authorities  at  the  same  time,  but  may  be  in  some 
cases. — Cooley,  Principles,  86.  In  most  cases  Congress 
has  failed  to  act,  and  the  States  legislate  until  it  does  so, 
when  their  power  is  divested  and  their  action  is  replaced 
by  that  of  Congress.  See  Sturges  t.  Crowninshield,  4 
Wheat  122;  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  816. 
Section  8.    The  Congress  Shall  Have  Power. 

CI.  1.     To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  ezciseB, 
( ;)  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  comoian  defense  and 
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general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and 
excises  shaU  be  uniform  throuf^out  the  United  States. 

Sec.  188.  THE  TAXING  POWEK.— One  of  the 
most  important  powers  possessed  by  any  government 
is  that  which  secures  to  it  an  income  adequate  to  meet 
ita  legitimate  expenses.  Under  the  Confederation  the 
central  goTcmment  was  dependent  upon  the  States,  as 
independent  sovereignties  for  its  revenues,  and  had  no 
power  to  tax  the  people  directly  for  ita  own  support. 
This  was  one  of  the  leading  powers  which  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  wished  to  confer  on  the  new  Union, 
but  tiieir  diaracter  as  judicious  poUtidans  kept  tiiem 
from  going  to  the  other  extreme  and  giving  the  fed- 
eral government  carte  blanche  in  the  matt»  of  taxa- 
tion. The  power  to  tax  is  inherent  in  sovereignty,  and 
is  unlimited;  but  the  power  when  delegated  may  be 
limited  as  the  sovereign  people  think  best.  The  Con- 
vention had  in  mind  the  excesses  committed  by  despotic 
governments  possessing  unlimited  powers,  hence  they 
did  not  grant  the  power  to  tax  without  limitations. 
These  limitations  are  in  respect  to  Ihe  purposes  for 
Ti^iich  taxes  may  be  levied,  and  the  manner  of  the  levy. 

Sec.  184.  SAME  SUBJECT— A  DISPUTE  AS 
TO  PUNCTUATION.— The  clause  m  the  grant  be- 
ginning "to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  etc,"  was  early  claimed  to  confer  a  distinct  and 
substuitive  power  to  tax;  the  contention  being  that  the 
whole  paragraph  conferring  the  taxing  power  should 
foe  read  as  though  there  was  a  semicolon  after  the  word 
"excises,,"  and  not  a  comma.    Thinnas  Jefferson  pointed 
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out  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  entire  clause  was  tiiat 
"Congress  diall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes; 
etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debts,  and  providing 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare."  This 
is  the  oonstruction  whic^  has  come  to  prevail^  so  that 
Congress  is  limited  in  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which 
taxes  may  be  levied. — Cool^,  Principles,  58;  Pomeroy, 
Const  Law,  Sec.  278;  I.  Story,  Const,  Sees.  907-921. 
Sec  185.  SAME  SUBJECT— LIMITATIONS 
AS  TO  THE  PUKPOSES  OF  THE  TAX.— The 
clause  is  still  unsatisfactory  and  the  power  indefinite. 
What  are  the  debts  that  may  be  paid?  How  far  does 
the  power  to  provide  for  the  conmion  defense  and  gen- 
eral welfare  extend?  The  factors  of  government  must 
themselves  decide  these  questions.  Hence  we  must 
look  to  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  decisions  of  tiie 
Supreme  Court  to  determine  the  construction  of  this 
power.  Three  general  purposes  are  moitioned  and  these 
exclude  all  other  purposes.  So  that  every  tax  which 
is  professedly  laid  for  a  private  purpose  is  void  as  being 
unconstitutionaL — Cooley,  Prin.  Tax,  68;  Loan  Asso- 
ciation V.  Topeka,  20  Wall.  656.  But  Congress  has 
avoided  the  decisions  of  the  courts  by  failing  to  state  or 
specify  the  purposes  to  which  the  funds  yielded  by  a 
proposed  tax  are  to  be  applied.  This  is  possible  since 
the  constitutionality  of  the  tax  laid,  and  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put  have  beai 
mode  separate  things.  The  courts  recognize  that  in 
determining  what  answers  ttie  general  welfare  and  con- 
stitutes a  public  purpose  the  legislature  must  primarily 
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decide,  and  they  are  slow  to  declare  appropriations 
made  by  C<mgress  unconstitutionaL  Generally  the 
court  will  only  arrest  the  proceedings  and  dedare  a  levy 
void  vrben  the  absence  of  public  interest  in  the  purpose 
for  which  funds  are  raised  is  so  clear  and  palpable 
as  to  be  perceptible  at  first  blush. — ^Broadhead  v.  Mil- 
waukee, Id  Wis.  624.  The  validity  of  the  piupose  of 
a  tax  has  thus  come  to  be  largely  a  political  one>  and 
though  tiie  question  of  constitutionality  has  been  de- 
bated in  the  legislature  as  to  protective  tariffs,  levied 
as  much  to  assist  industries  as  for  revenue,  l^e  courts 
have  failed  to  declare  such  taxes  bad.  Congress  having 
the  power  to  levy  any  tax  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
necessities  of  the  government,  the  question  of  utility 
and  equity  of  a  particular  tariff  law  is  only  incidoital 
to  the  purpose  of  the  exaction  and  will  not  be  consid- 
ered by  liie  court. — Veasie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  8  Wall. 
688-48;  McCuUoch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  816; 
Cooley,  Principles,  58. 

Sec.  186.  SAME  SUBJECT— LIMITATIONS 
AS  TO  THE  MANNER  OF  TAXING.— Congress 
is  given  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises;  "but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States."  The  word 
"taxes,"  in  its  widest  sense,  includes  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises,  as  it  covers  any  exaction  made  by  the  gov- 
enunent  for  its  own  support.  Duties  include  imposi- 
'  tions  laid  upon  commodities  in  any  situation,  but  the 
term  is  usually  applied  to  the-  levies  made  by  the  gov- 
cnunent  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  oan- 
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modities.  Imposts  are  duties  levied  upon  imported 
articles.  Excises  are  taxes  levied  upon  the  manufac- 
ture*  s&l^  or  consumption  of  articles,  and  upon  licenses 
to  pursue  certain  trades,  deal  in  certain  commodities 
or  exercise  certain  privileges. — Cooley,  Taxation,  8. 
The  rule  requiring  uniformity  has  been  liie  occasion  of 
considerable  dispute,  but  has  been  ocmstrued  to  be 
ccnnplied  witii  if  Uie  tax  applies  unifonnly  upon  all  in 
the  same  class  or  situation;  and  thus  a  tax  would  not 
be  void  as  against  this  provision  because  not  equally 
distributed  tiuoughout  the  United  States. — Head- 
Money  Cases,  112  U.  S.  S80.  Neither  is  the  rule  re- 
specting uniformily  violated  by  ^lempting  certain 
classes  of  property  and  persons  from  the  operation  of 
the  tax  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  or  by  reason  of 
other  adequate  consideration  to  the  government  from 
ilie  parties  exempted. — Cooper  v.  Ash,  76  lU.  11; 
Black,  Const  Law,  898-4. 

Sec.  187.  SAME  SUBJECT— LIMITATIONS 
IN  REGARD  TO  DIRECT  TAXES.~As  we  have 
seen  (ante.  Sec.  101),  Representatives  and  direct  taxes 
are  to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  population. 
The  fourt:eenth  amendment  changes  the  method  of  ap- 
portioning Representatives,  and  omits  the  expression 
"and  direct  taxes"  from  the  amended  clause,  which 
mig^t  put  an  end  to  this  restriction  if  it  were  not  pre- 
scribed in  another  part  of  the  Constitution.  Article 
I.,  Sec  ix.,  CI.  4,  provides:  "No  capitation  or  other 
direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the 
census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed    to   be 
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taken."  Hence  Congress  must  apportion  capitation 
and  other  direct  taxes  according  to  population. 

A  direct  tax,  as  defined  by  Abbott's  Law  Dictionary, 
"is  one  that  is  demanded  from  the  very  persons  who 
it  is  intended  or  desired  should  pay  it.  Indirect  taxes 
are  those  which  are  demanded  from  one  person  in  the 
expectation  and  intention  that  he  shall  indemnify  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  another,  such  aa  the  excise  or 
customs." 

A  capitation  tax  is  one  laid  upon  persons  as  individ- 
uals, irrespective  of  the  amount  of  their  property;  it  is 
a  poll  tax  and  also  a  direct  tax. 

In  construing  the  meaning  of  the  term  "direct 
taxes"  Ihe  court  looked  raUier  to  the  evident  intent  of 
the  framers  than  to  the  political  economists*  definitions 
of  direct  taxes.  As  Judge  Walker,  in  his  American 
Law,  page  128  (note),  suggests,  the  rule  in  the  Con- 
stitution aa  to  direct  taxes  was  a  compromise  in  favor 
of  the  thinly  peopled  Southern  States,  whom  it  would 
have  been  unjust  to  tax  as  much  per  acre  as  more  popu- 
lous States.  But  this  reason  not  applying  to  a  tax  on 
carriages  or  incomes,  which  are  worth  as  much  in  the 
South  as  in  the  North,  the  court  justly  held  that  the 
provision  only  extended  to  land  and  capitation  taxes. 
By  a  line  of  decisions  rendered  by  the  foremost  judg» 
and  statesmen  of  the  United  States,  this  restriction 
has  been  construed  not  to  extend  to  an  income  tax.* 

*La  Hylton  v.  United  States,  8  Dall.  171 ,  the  judges  held  that 
a  tax  OD  carriages  b;  number  was  not  a  direct  tax  within  the 
meaniag  of  the  Craistitution,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  tha 
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But  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  recent  decision  declaring 
unconstitutional  the  Income  Tax  law  of  August,  1894, 
has  overruled  the  former  decisions  and  declared  that  an 
income  tax  is  unconstitutional  unless  levied  and  appor- 
tioned according  to  populaticm. — Pollock  v.  Farmers' 
Loan  and  Trust  Co..  157  U.  S.  480;  idem.,  158  U.  S. 
601.  The  decision  was  five  to  fojir,  and  the  four  dis- 
senting judges  wrote  separate  opinions  opposing  tiie 
decision  of  the  majority. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  direct  taxes  now  include 
land  and  capitation  taxes,  tuces  on  the  income  from  real 
estate  or  personal  properly  and  on  persona]  property. 

Sec.  188.  TAXATION  OF  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES.— The  power  of  the  United  States  to 
tax  does  not  extend  to  the  States  or  any  of  their  gov- 

provision  only  included  land  and  capitatim  taxes.  Mr.  Justice 
Iredell  holding  that  "As  all  direct  taxes  must  be  apportioned,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Constitution  contemplated  none  as  direct  but 
such  as  could  be  apportioned.  If  this  cannot  be  apportioned,  it 
is,  therefore,  not  a  direct  tax  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution." 

Insurance  Co.  v.  Soule,  7  Wall.  433,  and  Veazie  Bank  v.  Fen- 
no,  8  Wall.  533,  hold  that  the  income  of  an  insurance  company 
or  bank  may  be  taxed,  and  it  will  not  be  a  direct  tax.  In  Scholey 
T.  Rew,  23  Wall.  SSI,  an  assessment  on  the  devolution  of  an  es- 
tate, or  the  right  to  become  entitied  to  the  same  or  the  income 
thereof,  is  not  a  direct  tax.  In  Springer  v.  United  States,  11^ 
U.  S.  686,  decided  in  1881,  the  Supreme  Court  passed  upon  an 
Income  Tax  similar  to  the  one  recentiy  declared  unconstitutional, 
save  that  it  possessed  the  added  feature  of  being  graduated,  and 
declared  the  tax  constitutional  by  a  unanimous  opinion.  It  being 
held  to  be  an  indirect  tax  and  satisfying  the  Constitutional  re- 
quiremaitB  if  levied  according  to  the  rule  of  unifwnuty. 
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emmental  agencies.  As  before  stated  the  Constitution 
contemplates  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  the  States 
as  well  as  the  Union.  The  power  to  tax  involves  the 
power  to  destroy,  and  this  power  could  not  consistently 
be  conferred  to  authorize  either  tlie  Union  or  the 
States  to  tax,  and  thereby  conb-ol  the  constitutional 
measures  of  tiie  other.  Hence  it  is  held  that  the  United 
States  cannot  tax  a  State  municipal  corporation  or  its 
resources,  nor  the  salary  of  a  State  officer,  or  the  proc- 
ess of  State  courts,  or  a  railroad  owned  by  a  State, 
etc.— United  States  v.  Railroad  Co.,  17  Wall.  822; 
The  Collector  v.  Day,  11  Wall.  118;  Cooley,  Princi- 
ples, 61-62.  For  the  same  reason  a  State  cannot  tax 
the  governmental  agencies  of  the  United  States.  Thus 
a  State  cannot  tax  a  bank  establi^ed  by  the  United 
States  as  its  fiscal  agent,  or  the  bonds  or  other  securi- 
ties issued  under  the  power  to  borrow  money,  or  the 
salaries  of  Federal  officers,  or  the  franchise  of  a  cor- 
poration created  by  the  United  States,  unless  permitted 
to  do  so  by  Congress. — McCullodi  t.  Maryland,  4 
Wheat.  816;  Weston  v.  Charleston,  2  Fet.  442;  Dob- 
bins T.  Commissioners,  16  Fet.  485;  California  v.  Fa- 
cific  R.  Co.,  127  U.  S.  1.* 

*McCuIloch  V.  Maryland  is  a  leading  case,  and  arose  in  1790 
fnHn  the  attempt  of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  tax  a  branch  of 
the  United  States  Bank  which  had  been  incorporated  and  had  a 
bniitch  at  BaHimore.  The  State  required  all  notes  to  be  issued 
on  stamped  paper,  and  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  refusing  to  com- 
ply with  the  law,  was  subjected  to  a  penoltj.  In  the  Supreme 
Court  it  was  held  unanimously  that  the  United  States  having  a 
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Land  belonging  to  the  United  States  lying  within  a 
State  cannot  be  taxed  by  the  State;  and  though  such 
land  has  been  taken  up  by  an  individual,  It  may  not  be 
taxed  by  the  State  until  the  full  legal  ri^t  to  a  patent 
has  been  gained  by  such  individuaL — Van  Brocklin  t. 
Tennessee,  117  U.  S.  151;  Wisconsm  Central  R,  R. 
Co.  T.  Price  Co.,  188  U.  S.  496. 

The  power  to  tax  includes  the  right  to  make  use  of 
the  customary  means  to  enforce  payment.  Congress 
provides  tiiese  means  by  law  and  they  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  all  essential  particulars  if  the  collection  is  to 
be  valid. — Cooley,  Principles,  64;  Springer  v.  United 
States,  102  U.  S.  586. 

CI.  2.     To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  189.  THE  POWEE  TO  BORROW 
MONEY. — This  power  being  granted  in  unqualified 
terms  is  construed  to  be  given  without  restriction,  and 
to  be  co-extensive  with  all  the  pecuniary  demands  upon 
the  government.  The  public  credit  may  be  pledged 
for  a  present  of  future  liability;  obligations  may  be  is- 
sued in  any  form,  including  government  notes,  or  bills 
of  credit,  to  be  used  as  currency.  Congress  may  pro- 
vide a  national  currency  for  the  whole  country;  it  may 
issue  its  own  notes  and  forbid  aH  other  currency;  it  may 
create  national  banks  with  power  to  issue  notes  author- 
ized to  circulate  as  money;  it  may  make  its  own  issues 

right  to  estaUish  a  bank,  the  bank  could  establish  agencies,  and 
the  State  could  not  by  the  taxing  power  control  or  destroy  such 
govenunental  agency. 
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(greenbacks)  legal  toider  in  time  of  war  or  peace.  The 
United  States  has  full  power,  the  grant  not  being  re- 
stricted as  in  the  ease  of  the  taxing  power.  In  McCul- 
loch  T.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316,  it  was  held  that  under 
this  power  Congress  could  incorporate  a  bank;  it  being 
incddental  to  the  grant  of  power  and  necessary  to  make 
it  effective,  and  being  a  goTcmmental  agency  it  could 
not  be  taxed  by  tiie  States. — 2  Story,  Const,  Sec.  1055. 

Sec.  140.  SAME  SUBJECT— PAPERMONEY. 
— The  power  of  the  United  StatejS  to  issue  non-interest 
bearing  notes,  paper  money,  had  been  doubted  by  some 
and  was  not  exercised  until  the  exigencies  of  the  civil 
war  made  extraordinary  financial  measures  necessary. 
In  1861  Congress  authorized  the  issue  of  $50,000,000 
in  demand  notes,  as  full  legal  tender  in  all  cases,  in- 
cluding customs  and  public  dues.  They  were  issued 
to  pay  government  obligations  and  in  exchange  for  coin. 
These  notes  exchanged  at  par  value  with  gold  and  were 
never  depreciated. — Waldron,  Hand  Book  on  Currency 
and  Wealth,  1896. 

In  1862,  Congress  authorized  the  issue  of  $150,000,- 
000  non-interest  bearing  notes  of  the  United  States,  the 
same  to  be  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  "except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on 
the  public  debt."* 

*The  effect  of  this  exception  clause  was  to  discredit  the  very 
notes  or  money  which  Congress  was  forcing  the  people  to  take.  It 
was  the  workers,  the  soldiers  and  farmers  who  were  injured  by 
this  action.  They  had  to  give  their  services  and  their  products 
in  exchange  for  this  discredited  money,  but  the  bondholders  who 
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The  State  courts  having  upheld  the  acticm  of  Con- 
gress, in  1869  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  was  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  or  not  Congress  could,  under 
the  power  to  borrow  money,  issue  paper  money  and 
thus  force  a  loan  from  the  people.  In  Hepburn  v. 
Griswold,  8  Wall.  608,  the  various  acts  issuing  the  nates 
were  held  unconstitutional  in  part;  the  court  being 
divided  five  to  three.  Ch.  J.  Chase,  who  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  had  formed  tiie  plan  for  their  issue, 
delivered  the  majority  opinion,  dechmng  that  Congress 
(»uld  not  make  the  paper  money  of  the  United  States 
legal  tender  for  debts  contracted  and  existing  previous 
to  their  issue,  but  that  as  to  debts  subsequently  con- 
tracted they  would  be  valid.  This  decision  was  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  dominant  political  party,  and  steps 
were  at  once  taken  to  have  it  changed  if  possible.  A 
vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  court,  and  another  judge 
added  to  their  number  by  Congress,  the  President 
(Grant)  was  given  to  understand  that  the  Senate 
would  only  confirm  the  two  new  judges  if  they  were 

had  bought  bonds  with  these  same  greenbacks  must  be  paid  their 
interest  in  gold,  which  being  made  superior,  advanced  in  price 
aa  compared  with  the  greenback  currency.  It  is  dear  that  a 
spedal  privilege  was  granted  to  the  bondholders,  and  by  in- 
dustriously farming  this  privilege  during  the  years  of  the  Na- 
tion's peril  they  were  enabled  to  lay  aside  sufficient  to  establish 
themselTes  in  various  industries  as  a  monopolistic  and  plutocratic 
class,  ever  ready  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  government 
when  by  so  doing  they  can  realize  a  handsome  profit.  See  Corwin 
Phelps,  "Ideal  Republic,"  published  by  W.  F.  Raynolds,  S6T 
South  Lincoln  street,  (Siicago. 
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in  favor  of  the  validity  of  tbe  paper  money  issues.  The 
judges  were  appointed,  and  in  1879  the  court  of  nine 
judges  in  the  Legal  Tender  Cases,  12  WalL  457,  re- 
versed the  previous  decision  and  held  the  issues  vdid 
by  a  decision  of  five  to  four.  Strong,  J.,  delivered  the 
majority  opinion,  but  did  not  state  the  reasons  for  the 
finding.  Bradley,  J.,  based  the  action  on  the  war  power 
of  Congress,  and  thus  the  opinion  gained  ground  that 
paper  money  could  only  be  issued  in  times  of  war.  In 
1884  the  case  of  Juilliard  v.  Gnenman,  110  U.  S.  421, 
was  decided,  and  holds  that  Congress  may  borrow 
money  in  this  manner  as  well  in  times  of  peace  as  war, 
and  the  power  extoids  to  making  the  notes  full  legal 
tender  for  debts  contracted  before  and  after  the  issue. 
But  individuals  by  contract  may  specify  the  currency  in 
which  payment  shall  be  made  (as  gold,  or  coined 
money),  and  the  courts  will  require  the  terms  of  the 
contra.ct  to  be  observed. — ^Bronson  v.  Rhodes,  7  Wall. 
229;  Trebilcock  v.  Wilson,  12  Wall.  687.  So  the 
States  may  decide  for  themselves  in  what  kind  of  money 
their  taxes  shall  be  paid,  irrespective  of  legal  tender 
acts.    See  Von  Hoist,  Const.  Law,  62n. 

CI.  3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

Sec  141.  THE  COMMERCE  POWER.— One 
of  the  palpable  weaknesses  of  the  Confederation  was 
the  fact  that  the  regulation  of  commerce  was  left  to  the 
individual  States.  The  various  regulations  thus  estab- 
lished arrayed  the  States  against  one  another  and  pre- 
vented tbe  carrying  out  of  the  commercial  treaties  with 
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foreign  nations  made  by  Congress.  One  of  the  leading 
purposes  for  which  the  framers  of  tiie  Constitution  as- 
sembled was  to  centralize  the  power  over  commerce. 
It  was  readily  agreed  that  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce should  be  given  to  Congress  and  denied  to  the 
States.  But  the  power  given  is  not  plenary,  and  ex^ 
tends  only  to  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among  the 
several  States  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Hence  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  regulate  domestic  commerce  with- 
in the  several  States. — Veazie  v.  Moor,  14  How.  668. 
By  Art.  I.,  Sec.  ix.,  CI.  5  and  6,  it  is  provided  that 
"no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
any  State;"  and  that  "no  preference  shall  be  given  by 
any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  tiie  ports  of 
one  State  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound 
to  or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another." 

Sec.  142.  SAME  SUBJECT— ITS  EXTENT. 
— Commerce  in  its  broadest  sense  includes  every  de- 
scription of  dealing  between  man  and  man.  But  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  as  bestowed  on  Congress 
excludes  the  purely  internal  commerce  of  the  States. 
Conmierce  within  the  meaning  of  the  grant  to  Congress 
includes  intercourse  between  nations  and  between  States 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  in  all  its  branches,  covering 
the  transportation,  purdiase,  sale  and  exdiange  of  com- 
modities.—Pensacola  Tel.  Co.  v.  W.  U.  Tel.  Co.,  96 
U.  S.  1.  Regulating  commerce  is  the  prescribing  of 
the  rules  by  which  it  is  governed.  Commerce  extends 
to  navigation,  and  the  regulation  of  commerce  includes 
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the  control  of  waterways  unless  exclusively  within  a 
single  State. — Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  0  Wheat  1. 

The  conunerce  power  is  construed  to  be  a  progres- 
sive  one  and  to  expand  as  the  agencies  by  which  it  is 
conducted  develop.  In  Fensacola  Tel.  Co.  v.  W.  U. 
TeL  Co.,  supra,  it  is  held  that  the  powers  over  com- 
merce "keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  country, 
and  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  developments  of  times 
and  circumstances.  They  extend  from  the  horse  with 
its  rider  to  the  stage  coach,  from  the  sailing  vessel  to 
the  steamboat,  from  the  coach  and  the  steamboat  to 
the  railroad,  and  from  the  railroad  to  the  telegraph,  as 
tbese  new  agencies  are  successively  brought  into  use 
to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  population  and 
wealtii.  They  were  intended  for  the  government  of 
the  business  to  which  they  relate,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances."  Conmierce  being  deemed  an  im- 
portant subject  of  legislation,  an  intention  to  promote 
and  facilitate  it,  and  not  to  hamper  or  destroy,  is  natu- 
rally to  be  attributed  to  Congress. — Texas  &c  P.  R.  Co. 
V.  Interstate  Com.  Com.,  162  U.  S.  197. 

Sec.  148.  SAME  SUBJECT— WHEN  EXCLU- 
SIVE, WHEN  CONCURRENT.  —  The  power 
granted  Congress  over  commerce  does  not  necessarily 
exclude  the  States  from  all  authority  over  the  same  sub- 
jects, provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  actual 
legislation  of  Congress.  But  where  the  subject  to  be 
controlled  is  national  in  character,  or  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  admit  of  uniformity  of  regulation,  the  power  of 
Ccmgress  is  exclusive,  and  the  States  may  not  regulate 
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the  matter,  even  if  Congress  has  not. — Welton  v.  Mis- 
souri, 91  U.  S.  273.  As  to  matters  of  local  importance 
thou£^  affecting  more  or  less  directly  foreign  and  inter- 
state commerce,  State  action  is  valid  imtil  Congress 
acts.  Thus  healtii  or  quarantine  laws,  pilots  and  the 
policing  of  harbors  are  subject  to  State  regulations, 
unless  they  run  counter  to  legislation  that  Congress 
has  enacted. — Cooley,  Principles,  70-1.  So  it  is  held 
that  a  State  may  require  railroad  engineers  in  the  State, 
though  oigaged  in  interstate  transportation,  to  be  ex- 
amined for  color-blindness. — ^Railroad  t.  N.  Y.,  165 
U.  S.  628. 

Sec  144.  COMMERCE  WITH  FOREIGN 
NATIONS. — The  propriety  of  committing  all  nation- 
al matters  to  the  general  government  is  obvious,  and 
the  power  Is  here  exclusive  of  the  States.  The  power  is 
exercised  by  making  commercial  treaties,  and  by  laws 
regulating  the  subject. — Henderson  v.  Mayor,  92  U. 
S.  259. 

Commercial  Treaties.  From  time  immemorial  na- 
tionfl  have  sought  to  gain  reciprocal  advantages  in  trade 
with  one  another.  These  take  the  form  of  commercial 
treaties;  extending  favors  in  return  for  favors  shown 
us.  These  treaties  as  we  shall  see  are  made  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Soiate.  They 
are  carried  into  effect  by  the  legislation  of  Congress. — 
Walker,  Am.  Law,  187. 

Commercial  Legislation.  Congress  has  invariably 
by  its  legislation  endeavored  to  encourage  commercial 
eiderprises  and  foster  home  production.    Tariff  laws 
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enacted  under  the  taxing  power  have  been  avowedly 
to  encourage  domestic  manufactures.  Also  by  regis- 
tration and  navigation  laws,  requiring  all  vessels  to  be 
registered  and  only  home-owned  vessels  to  engage  in 
tiie  coast  trade,  it  has  given  our  ship-owners  and  build- 
ers the  advantage  over  foreign  competitors.  The  power 
extends  to  the  creation  of  ports  of  entry  and  clearance, 
tiie  making  of  rules  as  to  the  building  and  outfitting  of 
vessels,  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers, the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  sailors,  etc. 
Ports  are  under  the  surveillance  of  custom  house  of- 
ficers or  collectors,  who  act  under  the  directum  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  Sworn  statements  or  manifests 
of  the  cargo  must  be  furnished  the  collector  of  the  port 
before  a  ship  can  enter  or  depart. 

Embargo.  The  power  of  Congress  ovot  commerce 
has  been  held  to  extend  to  the  total  prohibition  of  for- 
eign commerce,  with  certain  nations  as  a  retaliatory 
measure.  This  use  of  the  power  was  upheld  on  the 
ground  that  the  purpose  was  to  protect  commerce  and 
not  to  destroy  it. — United  States  v.  Brig  William,  2 
Am.  Law  Jour.  255. 

Sec  145.  COMMERCE  BETWEEN  THE 
SEVEBAL.  STATES.— This  power  is  barely  stated, 
and  we  must  look  to  the  decisions  for  its  construction. 
Commerce  "Among  States"  must  concern  more  than 
one  State.  It  cannot  extend  to  transactions  ^olly 
within  a  State,  nor  does  it  extend  to  agricultural  prod- 
ucts or  manufactured  articles  in  a  State  which  may  ul- 
timately become  t^e  subjects  of  commerce  among  the 
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States.— Veazie  v.  Moor,  14  How.  568-574.  Caa- 
greas  cannot  legislate  to  control  commerce  <hi  a  stream 
whose  navigable  waters  are  exclusively  within  a  State, 
but  if  it  forms  with  its  connecting  waters  a  navigable 
highway,  or  though  wholly  within  a  State  flows  into  a 
lake  and  thus  forms  a  highway  for  interstate  commerce. 
Congress  may  regulate  it,  and  the  regulation  will  ex* 
taid  to  the  boats  which  are  used  exclusively  on  the 
river.— The  Daniel  Ball,  10  Wall.  557.  In  mterpret- 
ing  the  anti-trust  law  of  ISOO,  the  court  held  that  frtiile 
Congress  would  have  the  power  to  suppress  monopo- 
lies  where  they  operated  to  control  interstate  traffic,  a 
mere  combination  to  control  the  output  of  an  article  so 
indirectly  affects  commerce  as  not  to  be  a  subject  of 
Federal  legislation. — United  States  v.  E.  C.  Knight 
Co.,  156  IT,  S.  1;  Cooley,  Principles,  68-». 

Sec.  146.  SAME  SUBJECT— THE  LEADING 
CASES. — Among  the  first  cases  which  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  action  of  the  States  would  interfere 
witii  the  power  of  Congr^s  is  that  of  Gibbons  v.  Og- 
den,  9  Wheat.  1,  a  truly  important  and  leading  case.* 

'Gibbons  v.  Ogden. — This  case  arose  on  an  injunction  sued 
out  by  Gibbons  in  the  State  Court  of  New  Torii  to  restrain 
Ogden  from  navigating  the  waters  of  New  York  Bay  with  steam- 
boats. The  State  had  ^ven  LivingBtone  and  Fulton  an  exclusive 
grant  to  navigate  the  waters  of  the  State  by  steam  in  considera- 
tion of  their  services  in  making  the  steamboat  practicable.  Gib- 
bons was  the  successor  of  these  rights  and  sought  to  restrain 
Ogden  by  reason  of  them.  Ogden  was  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  with  steamboats  licensed  and  inspected  according  to  the 
provisions  of  Congress.    The  State  Court  had  upheld  the  giaiitt 
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The  court  held  that  commerce  extended  to  navigation, 
whether  by  steam  or  sail,  and  that  the  action  by  Con- 
gress under  its  constitutional  power  over  commerce 
precluded  the  States  from  any  action  which  would  in- 
terfere with  or  annul  the  acts  of  Congress. — BIack» 
Const.  Law,  189. 

Another  leading  case  in  construing  the  commerce 
power  is  tiiat  of  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat.  419.* 


bnt  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  held  the  grant  unconBtitutional 
and  void.  The  decision  was  stated  by  Ch.  J.  Marshall,  and  laid 
broad  and  firm  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  or  to  keep 
free  interstate  traffic.  It  was  held  that  Congress  had  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  control  commerce  between  the  States;  that  the 
power  applied  to  developed  instrumentalities  as  well  as  to  those 
in  existence  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  As  the  ex- 
clusive grant  would  interfere  with  vessels  licensed  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  for  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  in  the 
waters  of  New  York,  and  would  modify  or  derogate  from  the 
powers  granted  Congress,  it  was  necessarily  unconstitutional.  The 
power  was  to  be  construed  liberally,  it  extended  to  navigation, 
and  being  vested  exclusively  in  C<mgreBs  no  part  of  it  could 
be  exercised  by  the  States. 

•Brown  v.  Maryland — Brown,  an  importer  of  goods,  was  in- 
^cted  and  convicted  under  a  State  statute  for  not  taking  out 
a  license  and  paying  the  license  fee  required  of  all  importers 
by  the  bale.  In  the  Supreme  Court  the  statute  was  held  void, 
as  it  was  in  effect  a  tax  upon  imports  and  would  be  in  derogation 
of  the  commerce  power.  The  tax  on  the  business  of  an  im- 
porter was  in  effect  a  tax  on  the  goods  and  not  on  the  man. 
Further,  as  Congress  must  have  power  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
in^rts  when  brought  into  a  State,  they  cannot  be  taxed  while 
in  the  hands  of  the  importer  and  in  the  original  package,  as  this 
would  hmit  the  power  of  Congress  over  c(»nmerce. 
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By  this  case  it  is  held  that  a  State  cannot  tax  imports 
until  mingled  with  the  mass  of  property  within  &e 
State.  That  the  commerce  power  protects  at  least  the 
first  sale  in  the  original  package  by  the  importer  from 
being  controlled  by  the  State's  power  to  tax. 

Original  Package  Cases.  Although  the  Supreme 
Court  had  held  in  the  License  Cases,  5  How.  504,  600, 
that  where  a  State  imposed  a  penalty  upon  the  sale  of 
liquors  under  certain  conditions,  the  laws  were  valid 
though  the  liquor  is  imported  from  another  State.  The 
law  being  based  for  its  validity  upon  the  regulation  of 
tbe  health  and  morals  of  the  people,  and  tiie  article 
being  considered  injurious  and  not  a  legitimate  article 
of  commerce.  Yet  under  the  State  (prohibition)  regu- 
lations which  forbade  the  sale  of  liquors  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  State,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  right 
to  bring  a  thing  (liquor)  into  a  State  under  the  com- 
merce power  induded  the  furtiier  right  to  sell  it  by  the 
consignee  idiile  in  the  ori^nal  package. — Bowman  t. 
Chicago,  etc.,  Ry.  Co.,  126  U.  S.  465;  Leisy  v.  Hardin, 
185  U.  S.  100.  These  dedsions  aroused  considerable 
debate  throuj^out  the  country.  The  preservation  of 
local  option  to  the  States  necessitated  a  law  to  cover 
the  matter.  Congress  therefore  provided  that  all  liquors 
transported  into  any  State  or  remaining  therein  for  use 
should,  upon  arrival  in  the  State,  be  subject  to  its  laws 
as  though  produced  there,  and  should  not  be  exranpt, 
thou^  introduced  in  tiie  original  package. — 26  Stat, 
at  Large  818;  In  re  Rahrer,  Petitioner,  140  U.  S.  546. 
In  Bobbins  v.  Taxing  District,  120  U.  S.  489,  a  li- 
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cense  tax  levied  by  the  city  of  Memphis  on  all  persoiu 
selling  goods  by  sample  was  held  void  as  to  non-resi- 
dents selling  goods  by  sample  to  be  shipped  from  an- 
other State.  The  court  holding  that  when  goods  have 
become  a  part  of  the  general  mass  of  property  in  the 
State  they  can  be  taxed,  but  a  State  may  not  tax  the 
first  sale  or  offer  of  sale  of  goods  sent  from  another 
State. 

Sec  147-  THE  POWER  OF  THE  STATES 
OVER  COMMERCE.— Such  local  matters  as  fall 
best  to  the  regulation  of  the  various  States,  and  are  in 
no  sense  national,  may,  in  the  absence  of  the  action  of 
Congress,  be  controlled  by  the  States — Cooley  v.  War- 
dens, 12  How.  299.  But  the  diief  control  exercised 
1^  the  States  over  this  matter  arises  indirectly  from 
their  police  power.  In  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  pro- 
tect the  lives,  health  and  property  of  its  citizens,  and 
to  preserve  good  order  and  public  morals,  the  State  may 
pass  laws  and  make  regulaticms  which,  though  they 
effect  foreign  and  interstate  commerce,  will  be  upheld 
by  the  Federal  courts  if  they  are  reasonable  and  do  not 
impose  needlessly  burdensome  conditions  and  restric- 
tions.— Railroad  Co.  v.  Husen,  95  U.  S.  46d ;  Chi  Ling 
v.  Freeman,  92  U.  S.  275- 

The  following  have  been  held  as  valid  regulations 
aa  the  part  of  «  State: 

A  tax  on  commissions  of  brokers  received  during 
the  year,  though  the  business  of  the  particular  broker 
contesting  was  chiefly  or  wholly  with  a  non-residrait 
firm,  and  the  goods  made  in  another  State. — Ficklen 
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V.  Shelby  Taxing  Dist,  145  U.  S.  1.  {Compare  with 
Robbins  t.  Taxing  Dist,,  supra.) 

A  law  granting  to  a  State  corporation  the  exclusive 
right  to  slaughter  cattle  in  and  near  one  of  its  large 
cities,  and  requiring  that  all  animals  intended  for  sale 
or  slaughter  be  brou^t  to  the  yards  or  slaughter  houses 
of  such  corporation,  and  permitting  the  corporation  to 
exact  a  prescribed  fee  for  such  services. — Slaughter 
House  Cases,  16  Wall.  86. 

A  law  requiring  the  taking  out  of  a  license  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  dealing  in  intoxicating  liquors, 
whether  of  home  or  foreign  manufacture. — ^License 
Cases,  5  How.  504. 

Requiring  all  raiboad  companies  to  advertise  an- 
nually a  schedule  of  tariffs  or  fares,  and  adhere  to  them 
during  the  year.— Railroad  Co.  v.  Fuller,  17  Wall.  660, 

An  act  forbidding  tbe  sale  of  oleomargarine  "colored 
in  imitation  of  butter,"  though  imported  from  another 
State  uid  offered  for  sale  in  the  original  package. — 
Plumley  v.  Massachusetts,  155  U,  S.  461,  But  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  its  pure  and 
unadulterated  state,  imported  and  sold  in  the  original 
package,  was  held  invalid  in  Schollenberger  v.  Penn- 
sylvania, 171  U.  S.  1.  Oleomargarine,  when  sold  as 
such,  and  not  prepared  to  deceive  purchasers,  is  a  le- 
gitimate article  of  commerce. 

The  police  power  of  the  State  has  been  held  not  to 
extend  to  regulate: 

Rates  charged  for  interstate  commerce,  or  tiie  mode 
of  doing  business.— State  Freight  Tax,  15  Wall.  282. 
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A  State  cannot  tax  the  gross  receipts  from  the  busi- 
ness of  transportation  between  it  and  foreign  countries 
or  other  States. — Philadelphia  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Pennsylva- 
nia, 122  U.  S.  826. 

A  statute  of  Missouri  prohibiting  the  driving  of 
Texan,  Mexican  or  Indian  cattle  into  it  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  was  held  invalid  under  the  police 
power,  as  it  extended  to  wholesome  as  well  as  infected 
cattle,  and  was  unreasonable. — ^Railroad  Co.  v.  Husen, 
95  U.  S.  465.  So  the  requirement  that  all  cattle  be  in- 
spected before  slaughtering  is  unreasonable,  as  it  pre- 
vents the  importation  of  dressed  meet  from  other  States. 
—Minnesota  v.  Barber,  186  U.  S.  818. 

The  State  dispensary  law  of  South  Carolina  was  held 
to  be  invalid  in  as  far  as  it  prevented  individuals  bring- 
ing frcon  other  States  liquor  for  their  own  use. — Scott 
V.  Donald,  165  0.  S.  58;  Rhodes  v.  Iowa.  170  U.  S. 
412. 

A  statute  of  Illinois  forbidding  a  greater  diarge  for 
a  short  ibaa  a  long  haul  by  rail  in  the  same  direction, 
could  not  be  applied  to  freight  taken  up  within  the 
State  to  he  transported  out  of  the  State. — Wabash  Ry. 
Co,  V.  Illinois,  118  U.  S.  557. 

A  State  may  not  regulate  immigration  by  lev3nng 
taxes  upon  the  masters  or  owners  of  vessels  bringing 
foreigna*s  into  their  ports.  But  the  United  States  may 
do  so. — Henderson  v.  Mayor  of  N.  Y.,  92  U.  S.  259; 
Head  Money  Cases,  112  U.  S.  580. 

Where  the  ri^t  to  regulate  falls  within  the  exclusive 
power  of  Congress,  and  Congress  has  not  acted   it  is 
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equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  sudi  commerce  shall 
remain  free  imd  untrammeled. — Brown  v.  Houston,  114 
U.  S.  622;  Welton  v.  Missouri,  91  U.  S.  27«. 

Sec.  148.  SAME  SUBJECT— MISCELLANE- 
OUS CASES.— No  State  has  a  right  to  lay  a  tox  on  in- 
terstate commerce  in  any  form,  whether  upon  the  ar- 
ticle, upon  the  receipts  derived  from  the  transporta- 
tion, or  on  the  business  of  the  carrier.  But  logs  lying 
in  a  State  waiting  transportation  may  be  taxed  by  a 
State  unless  transportation  has  actually  begun.  A  rail- 
road running  between  two  points  in  the  same  State, 
though  by  a  loop  running  into  anotiier  State,  may  be 
taxed  on  its  gross  receipts,  as  this  is  domestic  com- 
merce. But  an  ocean  voyage  between  two  points  in 
the  same  state  is  not  domestic  commerce,  as  it  is  con- 
ducted on  the  hi^  seas. — Lehigh  V.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Penn- 
sylvania, 145  U.  S.  192. 

Though  a  privilege  tax  on  sleeping  cars  may  not  be 
levied  by  the  State  on  cars  running  between  States,  yet 
it  may  tax  the  capital  stock  of  railways  in  the  State  and 
levy  the  same  by  the  rate  which  the  ntunber  of  miles 
operated  in  the  State  bears  to  the  whole  number  oper- 
ated; and  it  may  take  the  daily  average  of  cars  within 
the  State  as  the  capital  stock  of  a  company,  tbouj^  the 
cars  are  owned  by  foreign  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  the  cars  being  coifsidered  to  have  a 
status  in  the  State. — ^Pulhnan  Car  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania, 
141  U.  S.  18.  In  Maine  v.  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  Co.,  142 
U.  S.  217,  an  excise  tax  measured  by  gross  earnings 
levied  by  the  State  upon  a  foreign  corporation  engaged 
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in  intestate  commeroe  was  sustained,  though  this  decis- 
icm  conflicts  with  a  previous  decision  holding  a  tax  on 
gross  receipts  invalid. — 185  U.  S.  166. 

A  State  may  not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce by  telegraph,  either  under  its  police  or  taxing 
power,  so  a  tax  on  messages  going  within  and  out  of 
the  State  is  invalid.— Tel  C.  v.  Texas.  105  U.  S.  460. 
But  a  State  may  tax  the  poles  and  other  fixed  property 
of  the  company  having  a  situs  in  the  State. — Mass.  v. 
W.  U.  Tel.  Co.,  141  U.  &  40. 

It  has  been  customary  to  let  the  States  control  and 
manage  bridges,  dams  and  ferries,  since  they  are  dii^y 
of  local  importance  and  are  better  directed  by  local 
authority  than  by  national;  but  Congress  may  interfere 
when  desired  and  supersede  all  authority  of  the  States 
if  the  commerce  power  demands  it. — Monongahela 
Nav.  Co.  V.  United  States,  148  U.  S.  812;  Gibnan  v. 
Ffailadelpbia.  8  Wall.  718 ;  Lake  Shore  Ry.  Co.  v.  Ohio, 
165  U.  S.  865. 

The  power  of  Congress  over  commerce  extends  to 
punishing  offences  committed  against  commerce  or 
which  would  defeat  or  obstruct  it.  As  to  punish  lar- 
ceny from  a  ship;  to  remove  and  prevent  obstructions 
to  commerce  or  the  mails  on  highways  natural  or  arti- 
ficiaL  It  may  also  appeal  to  the  civil  courts  to  deter- 
mine ^he  diaracter  of  the  obstructions  to  its  powers  and 
invoke  the  various  remedies  of  sudi  court  to  remove 
them,  induding  an  injunction.  In  re  Debs,  158  U.  S. 
504.» 

*It  may  be  intereBting  to  note  how  easily  courts  can  find  the 
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Sec.  149.  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT. 
— Congress  under  its  commerce  power  in  1887  passed 
the  "Interstate  Commerce  Act."  24  Stot.  879.  This 
Act  provides  for  the  estahlidiment  of  a  commission  of 
five  members  to  hear  and  determine  complaints  regard- 
ing, and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  Com- 
merce Commission  is  given  power  to  prevent  unjust 
discriminations,  whether  by  rebate,  special  rate,  draw- 
back, or  other  device;  to  prevent  undue  preferences  be- 
ing given  to  a  person,  corporation  or  locality,  or  to  a 
particulu'  kind  of  traffic;  to  prohibit  a  greater  charge 
being  made  for  a  "short  haul"  than  for  a  "long  haul," 
to  prevent  pooling  of  freight  or  earnings,  and  combi- 
nations among  carriers  to  prevent  the  continuous  trans- 
portation of  goods.  The  Act  applies  to  all  common 
carriers,  by  rail  or  water,  transporting  persons  or  prop- 
erty beyond  the  State.  The  carriers  subject  to  tiie  Act 
are  required  to  make  annual  reports  of  their  business  to 
the  Commission,  and  persons  injured  by  violation  of  its 
provisions  by  carriers  are  given  a  right  of  action  for 
damages. 

See.  150.  COMMERCE  WITH  THE  INDIAN 
TRIBES. — The  power  of  Congress  over  commerce 
with  the  Indians  is  plenary.  It  may  pass  laws  regu- 
lating or  forbidding  it.     The  power  is  not  limited  to 

power  to  check  indindualfi  who  attempt  to  force  their  rights 
from  the  corporationB  for  whicli  they  are  laboring,  but  bow 
difficult  it  is  for  them  to  extend  the  same  power  to  check  the 
lawless  obstructi<His  to  commerce  on  the  part  of  monopolies  and 
trusts.     See  Sec.  145  ante. 
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State  lines,  but  extends  wherever  the  Indians  are  found, 
whether  in  the  reservations,  the  Territories  or  the  States. 
— U.  S.  V.  Bamhart,  22  Fed.  285. 

The  power  extends  to  regulate  commerce  between 
the  different  Indian  tribes,  and  even  to  the  case  of  an 
individual  Indian  who  sells  liquor  to  another  Indian. — 
United  States  v.  Shaw-Mux,  2  Sawy.  864. 

CI.  4.  To  eflt^lish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  and  uni- 
form laws  on  the  subject  of  bankniptdes  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Sec  151.  NATURALIZATION.— The  exclusive 
power  over  naturalization  is  vested  in  Congress  by  tiie 
word  "uniform."  Naturalization  is  defined  to  be  the 
admission  of  persons  not  native  to  a  country  to  its 
various  political  privileges.  The  States  may  confer  the 
right  to  vote — so-called  State  citizenship — ^upon  per- 
sons who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  power  to  make  an  alien,  one  bom  subject  to  an- 
other country,  a  United  States  citizen,  is  exclusively  the 
power  of  Congress. — Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wbeat.  259. 

Sec  152.  NATURALIZATION  LAWS.— By 
Sections  2165  to  2174  Rev.  Stat,  of  the  United  States 
a  general  law  lays  down  the  conditions  under  which 
aliens,  "being  free  white  persons,  and  aliens  of  African 
nativity  and  persons  of  African  descent,"  may  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States.*    A  native  of  China,  of 

*The  requiranents  of  the  naturalizatitm  laws  are:  A  con- 
tinuous residence  by  the  alien  within  the  United  States  for  five 
years;  a  declaration  on  oath  at  least  two  years  before  applying 
for  final  papers,  and  before  a  court  of  record,  that  it  is  his 
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Mongolian  lafx,  may  not  be  naturalized  under  this  law. 
— In  re  Ah  Yup,  5  Sawy.  155.  When  the  Territories 
are  admitted  as  States  in  the  Union,  persons  resident 
therein  and  not  citizens  of  Qie  United  States  may  be 
admitted  to  citizenship.  The  inhabitants  of  Florida  be- 
came citizens  of  tiie  United  States  on  its  cession  by 
Spain  to  the  United  States. — ^Boyd  v.  Nebraska,  148 
U.  S.  185;  Opinions  of  the  Justices,  68  Me.  589. 

See.  168.  BANKBUPTCY.— The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  full  power  orer  bankruptcies  if  it 
chooses  to  use  it;  but  when  it  has  not  regulated  the  sub- 
ject the  States  may  do  so,  and  their  action  is  valid  until 
replaced  by  the  action  of  Congress. — Sturges  v.  Crown- 
ingshield,  4  Wheat.  122.  Congress  has  passed  four  dif- 
ferent acts  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  the  first  three 

bona  fide  intentiim  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign 
State,  and  particularly  to  the  one  of  which  he  is  at  the  time  a 
citizen;  at  the  time  of  his  application  for  final  papers  before 
a  court  of  record  he  must  show  that  the  previous  conditions  have 
been  complied  with,  that  he  hae  behaved  aa  a  man  of  good  moral 
character,  and  resided  at  least  one  year  in  the  State  in  wbidi 
Buch  court  is  held,  and  declare  on  oath  that  he  will  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  renounce  allegiance  to 
every  foreign  State.  Any  hereditary  title  of  the  alien  must  be 
renounced.  If  the  alien  has  served  in  and  been  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  he  may  became  a 
citizen  on  his  petition  after  a  year's  residence.  Children  of 
naturalized  persons,  who  are  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  when 
their  parents  are  naturalized,  shall  be  considered  citizeiu  of 
the  United  States  if  dwelling  therein.  Naturahzation  confers 
upon  the  alien  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  bom  citizen. 
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have  been  repealed,  Mid  the  last  is  now  in  force.*  The 
federal  power  over  bankruptcies  extends  to  all  classes 
of  persons  and  to  Toluntary  as  well  as  involuntary  bank- 
ruptcy.— In  re  California  Fac.  R.  R.  Co.,  8  Sawy.  240. 

The  chief  distinction  between  voluntary  and  invdl- 
untaiy  bankrupts  is  in  reference  to  who  files  the  peti- 
tion in  bankruptcy.  If  the  debtor  files  the  petition  in- 
dicating his  desire  to  surrender  his  assets  and  be  dis- 
charged, it  is  styled  volimtary  bankruptcy.  If  the  cred- 
itors of  the  debtor  file  the  petition  showing  cause  why 
he  should  be  adjudged  a  bankrupt,  it  is  involuntaiy 
bankruptcy. — Cent.  Diet,  "Bankruptcy." 

It  is  held  that  the  word  "uniform"  here  does  not  ex- 
clude State  action  unless  Congress  has  acted.  And  the 
law  of  Congress  will  be  uniform  though  giving  credit- 
ors the  boiefit  of  exonption  laws  in  the  State  in  which 
they  reside;  debts  being  presumed  to  he  contracted  in 

•Hie  Banknipti^  Uw  now  in  force  was  paased  in  June,  1898, 
the  last  act  having  been  repealed  in  1878.  It  was  prepared 
with  great  care  by  Judge  Jay  L.  Torrey  and  carefully  con- 
aidered  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  Congreu.  The  aims 
of  the  law  were  to  assist  honest  debtors  in  makisg  a  fair  com- 
position with  creditors  and  starting  anew  free  from  ddit;  to 
enable  creditorB  to  compel  dishonest  debtors  to  distribute  their 
assets,  and  by  an  inexpensive  and  simple  process  protect  both 
debtor  and  creditor  in  thrir  just  rights. 

Tie  law  providea  several  grounds  on  which  creditors  may 
{ooceed  against  a  debtor,  while  any  person  owing  debts,  saVe 
a  corporation,  may  become  a  voluntary  bankrupt,  and,  by  de- 
daring  his  inaUlity  to  pay  the  fee  required,  may  secure  the 
benefits  of  the  act  without  the  payment  of  the  fees  otherwise 
required.  To  be  made  a  bankrupt  invduntarily  one  must  owe 
$1,000  or  more,  and  be  guilty  of  some  act  involving  fraud. 
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view  of  the  State  exemptions. — Dozi^  t.  Wilson^  84 
Gtt.  801. 

State  bankruptcy  laws,  when  in  force,  cannot  effect 
debts  previously  contracted,  as  this  would  impair  the 
obligation  of  a  contract  And  State  laws  can  hare  no 
application  to  non-resident  <a«ditoTS  imless  they  roltm- 
tarily  become  parties  to  the  proceedings. — Brown  t. 
Smart,  145  U.  S.  454. 

CI.  6.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of 
foreign  coin,  sod  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

CI.  6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  ijie 
securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  154.  TO  COIN  MONEY  AND  REGU- 
LATE THE  VALUE  THEREOF.— To  coin 
money  is  to  stamp  metal  as  a  medium  of  exdiange  ac- 
cording to  fixed  standards  of  value.  The  power  was 
given  to  Congress  and  witiiheld  from  the  States  to  in- 
sure a  uniform  and  stable  currency.  Congress  alone  can 
regulate  the  value  of  coins,  that  is,  establish  the  standard 
price  for  metals  of  a  certain  weight  and  fineness.  The 
States  are  forbidden  "to  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit 
(paper  money) ;  or  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts."  The  power  of  Con- 
gress extends  to  establish  mints  and  assay  offices,  to  de- 
termine tiie  proportions  of  alloy  and  pure  metal  in 
coins,  and  to  establish  tiie  ratio  between  respective  met- 
als under  the  bimetallic  system,  that  there  may  not  be 
two  standards  of  value. 

In  1792  Congress  fixed  tiie  standard  of  monetary 
values,  and  provided  that  a  wei^t  of  87114  grains  of 
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pure  silTer,  called  a  dollar,  shoiild  be  the  unit  A;;  gold 
was  also  to  be  used  for  money,  its  relation  to  silver  was 
fixed  at  1  to  15,  that  is,  one  weight  of  gold  would  be 
equivalent  to  fifteen  weights  of  silver.  Gold  was  under- 
valued at  this  ratio,  and  in  1884>  the  legal  ratio  was 
changed  to  1  to  16.  At  this  ratio,  and  upon  a  bimetallic 
basis,  all  the  great  mass  of  public  and  private  debts  of 
our  country  were  contracted.  February  12,  1878,  the 
gold  dollar,  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the  then 
ratio  fixed,  was  made  the  imit.  ($1  equals  25.8  grains 
troy.)  The  same  law  demonetized  silver,  that  is,  pro- 
vided only  for  liie  coinage  of  subsidiuy  silver  and  the 
trade  dollar.*  Silver  to  be  coined  under  this  law  was 
to  be  a  legal  tendor  only  to  the  amount  of  $5,  but  in  the 
Revised  Statutes  tiiis  provision  was  without  authority 
or  legality  extended  to  all  silver.  Thus  without  consid- 
eration, and  even  without  the  knowledge  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  legislators  or  their  constituents  the  bi- 
metallic system  was  replaced  by  ihe  single  gold  stand- 
ard, and  all  debts  present  as  well  as  those  incurred  un- 
der the  former  system  are  payable  in  gold.  The  conse- 
quences, as  well  as  the  expediency  of  this  legislation 
has  be^i,  and  is,  the  leading  Issue  between  tiie  political 
parties.    Though  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  entire 

'"The  reason  of  the  demonetization  of  the  silver  dollar  was 
because,  on  account  of  its  being  above  par,  it  had  long  since 
disappeared  from  circulation."  Von  Hoist,  Const,  Law,  l!B4n. 
Thia  statement,  from  an  otherwise  lucid  writer,  shows  one  of  the 
mttiy  absurd  mistalces  which  are  ignorastly  or  wilfully  made  in 
T^^ard  to  this  vexed  question. 
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nation,  because  of  conflicting  individual  interests,  it 
must  be  fought  out  on  political  lines. 

See.  155.  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.— 
Under  this  power  Congress  has  legalized  the  metric  sys- 
tem and  established  the  relations  between  the  customaiy 
weights  and  the  lineal,  surface,  and  liquid  measures. 
The  power  so  far  as  exercised  is  exclusive,  but  other- 
wise each  State  may  regulate  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures. — Black,  Const  Law,  212. 

Sec  156.  TO  PUNISH  COUNTERFEITING. 
— This  power  is  necessary  to  protect  the  money  power. 
The  power  of  Congress  is  not  exclusive  of  that  of  tbe 
States,  and  they  may  also  punish  such  offenses. — Fox 
v.  Ohio,  5  How.  410. 

CI.  7.    To  eetablish  pcMtoffices  and  postroads. 

Sec.  157.  POWER  OVER  THE  MAILS.— The 
power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads  has  been 
interpreted  as  giving  Congress  complete  and  exdusive 
control  over  postal  matters.  The  power  extends  to  the 
organization  of  the  postoffice  department,  establishing 
postal  routes,  securing  or  erecting  suitable  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  mails  in  the  various  towns 
and  cities,  etc.  Congress  has  declared  tiiat  every  road, 
including  railroads,  cana]s,  turnpikes,  as  well  as  naviga- 
ble waters,  are  post-roads  during  the  time  the  mail  is 
carried  thereon.— Rev.  Stat.  U.  S.  8964.  Whether  or 
not  Congress  has  the  power  to  construct  post-roads,  as 
well  as  designate  tiie  established  roads  which  when  used 
are  postal  roads,  is  somewhat  of  a  mooted  question.  The 
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power  has  been  exercised  in  a  few  cases  by  Congress. — 
See  I  Kent  Com.  268;  Story  Const,  Sec  1128-50. 

Congress  may  exclude  all  other  agencies  from  hand- 
ling mail  matter,  pmiish  all  offenses  committed  in  dero- 
gatioD  of  its  power  over  the  same,  and  exclude  all  im- 
moral and  indecent  matter  from  the  mails. — La.  Lottery 
Case,  148  U.  S.  110;  Ex  parte  Jackson,  96  U.  S.  727. 

CL  8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful 
arts,  by  securing  for  lunited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the 
ezduKve  ri^t  to  th^r  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

Sec.  168.  COPYRIGHTS  AND  PATENTS.— 
Under  this  power  to  promote  ^e  progress  of  science 
and  the  useful  arts.  Congress  has  passed  laws  estab- 
lishing and  controlling  Copyri^ts,  Patents,  and  Trade- 
nuirks. 

A  Copyright  is  simply  the  right  to  make  copies  of  a 
literary  production,  or  a  work  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  a 
grant  by  the  government  to  an  artist,  author,  or  de- 
signer, or  the  assignee,  of  the  exclusive  ri^t  to  mul- 
tiply copies  of  his  work  for  a  term  of  years. — Jeffreys 
V.  Boosey,  4  House  of  Lords  Cases  020. 

A  Patent  (or  letters  patent)  is  a  monopolistic  grant 
by  tiie  government,  imder  seal,  securing  to  an  inventor 
or  his  assignee  for  a  limited  period,  upon  compliance 
with  certain  conditions,  and  after  an  ex  parte  hearing, 
the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use  and  vend  any  new  or 
useful  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of 
matter. — Grant  v.  Raymond,  6  Pet.  241. 

A  Trade  Mark  is  the  arbitrary  or  fanciful  name,  de- 
vice, or  sjrmbol  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
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the  origin  or  ownership  of  the  article  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached.—Columbia  Mill  Co.  V.  Alcorn,  150  U,  S.  463. 

The  term  for  which  copyrights  are  granted  is  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  an  extension  or  renewal  of  twenty-eight 
years  will  be  granted  to  the  author,  his  widow  or  chil- 
dren, if  applied  for  within  six  months  before  the  end 
of  the  first  period.  Copyrights  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  since  1891  are  ex- 
tended to  citizens  of  countries  that  permit  our  citizens 
liie  like  privilege  of  copyright  (26  Stat.  1106.)  But 
all  books  must  be  printed  from  type  set  or  plates  made 
in  this  country.  The  exclusive  right  to  publish  one's 
writings  is  given  only  by  statute,  the  common  law  sim- 
ply protects  writings  and  letters  from  unauthorized 
publication  before  their  author  has  given  them  to  the 
public— Wheaton  v.  Peters,  8  Pet.  591  • 

A  patent  may  be  obtained  by  any  person  who  has 
invented  or  discovered  any  new  and  useful  art,  machine, 


*The  fee  for  recording  each  copyright  is  50  cents,  to  copy- 
right a  book  this  fee,  together  with  the  title  page,  should  be 
sent  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  before  the  publication  of 
same.  As  soon  as  published,  two  copies  of  the  best  edition 
should  be  mailed  to  the  Librarian  prepaid.  Each  copy  must 
bear  the  printed  notice  of  copyright,   as:  Copyright,   18.., 

by By  addressing  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C,  the  rules  of  the  office  and  the  fees  charged 
for  copies  of  the  record  may  be  obtained.  Under  the  act  o{ 
March  3,  1891,  international  copyrights  may  now  be  secured 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Gernuiny,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Mexico,  and  Chile.  See  Rev. 
Stat.  U.  S.,  Sees.  4948-71  for  Copyright  law. 
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manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and 
useful  improvement  thereof,  not  known  or  used  by 
others  in  this  country,  and  not  patented  or  described  in 
any  printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign  country, 
before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof  and  not  in  use 
or  on  sale  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  his  application.  Rev.  Stat.  U.  S.,  Sec.  4886. 
The  t^m  for  which  a  patent  is  granted  is  seventeen 
years.  The  Patent  Office  is  under  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  it  is  in  charge  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents, from  whom  the  rules  of  the  office  and  fees  charged 
may  be  obtained  on  application.  See  Rev.  Stat  U.  S., 
Sees.  4888-4986,  for  law  regulating  patents. 

The  control  of  Congress  over  copyri^ts  and  patents 
is  complete  and  may  be  exercised  by  general  or  special 
laws.  The  States  may  not  regulate  or  restrict  the  sale 
of  patent  rights,  but  under  their  police  power  they  may 
regulate  the  use  of  patented  artides. — Patterson  v.  Ky., 
97  U.  S.  fiOl.— See  Tod  v.  Wick.  86  Ohio  St.  870. 

Acts  of  Congress  undertaking  to  secure  exdusive 
rights  in  the  use  of  registered  trade  marks  are  declared 
invalid  under  this  power,  and  must  be  limited  to  the 
commerce  over  which  Congress  has  mntrol,  if  tiiey  are 
to  be  valid  under  the  commerce  power. — Trade  Mark 
Cases,  100  U.  S.  82.  Trade  marks  are  registered  in  tiie 
patent  office.— See  Rev.  Stat.  U.  S.,  Sees.  4987-47. 

CL  9.    To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court.* 

CI.  10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas  and  offenses  against  the  lav  of  nations. 

•See  Chapter  Vll.  post 
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Sec.  159.  PIRACY.— Piracy  is  robbery,  or  forcible 
depredation  on  the  high  seas.  Anything  declared  by 
international  law  to  be  pira^  will  be  subject  to  ihe  pen- 
idties  fixed  by  Congress  for  that  crime.  But  Congress 
may  declare  certain  ofifenses  to  be  piracies  and  punish 
them  as  such,  thou^  they  are  not  piracies  under  inter- 
national law. — United  States  t.  Smith,  5  Wheat.  158; 
The  Antelope,  10  Wheat.  66;  I  Kent  Com.  188. 

Felonies  Committed  on  the  High  Seas. — The  bi^ 
seas  are  by  ihe  law  of  nations  regarded  as  free  and  open 
to  all;  they  formerly  embraced  only  waters  in  which  the 
tide  ebbed  and  flowed,  but  now  extend  to  all  waters  out- 
side of  the  limits  of  a  country,  and  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  State.  The  high  seas  begin  at  a  point  &rec 
miles  from  ike  shore  line.  The  Great  Lakes  are  hi^ 
seas. — United  States  r.  Grush,  5  Mason  290;  United 
States  T.  Rodgers,  150  U.  S.  249.  The  ships  of  a  nation 
tae  regarded  as  carrying  its  jurisdiction  with  them  on 
the  high  seas,  and  offenses  committed  on  board  are  con- 
sidered as  crimes  against  the  nation  to  which  the  ship 
belongs. — United  States  v.  Palmer,  8  Wheat.  610. 

Offenses  against  the  law  of  nations  are  such  as  inter- 
fere with  the  peace  and  comity  between  sovereign  na- 
tions and  rontravene  the  established  principles  of  law 
and  order  common  to  all  civilized  States.  Under  liie 
power  to  punish  such  offenses  Congress  has  passed  tibe 
"neutrality  laws,"  and  laws  preventing  expeditions  to 
be  fitted  out  against  friendly  nations. — Pomeroy,  Const 
Law,  Sec.  428. 
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CI.  11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal, and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water. 

O.  IS.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation 
of  nMHie^  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

CL  IS.     To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

CI.  14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

CI,  IS.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  in- 


Cl.  16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining 
the  militia  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers  and  the 
authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  Congress. 

See.  160.  WAR  AND  MILITARY  POWER 
OF  CONGRESS.— The  power  of  Congress  over  war 
and  military  matters  is  conferred  by  the  above  clauses. 
In  the  Prize  Cases,  2  Black  685,  war  is  defined  as  "that 
state  in  whidi  a  nation  prosecutes  its  rights  by  force." 
The  question  in  dispute  was  whether  tiie  late  rebellion 
was  a  war  under  international  law.  Acts  of  hostility 
had  been  going  on  between  North  and  South,  and  a 
blockade  declared,  thou|^  Congress  was  not  in  session 
and  had  not  declared  war  to  exist  The  court  found 
that  war  may  exist,  though  not  dedared,  by  reason  of 
hostile  acts  of  a  foreign  power,  o-  armed  insurrection, 
and  may  be  recognized  and  repelled  by  the  President 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy.  When 
war  exists  the  federal  government  has  all  the  power  of 
a  sovereign  nation  at  war,  it  is  held  to  have  power  to 
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acquire  territory  by  conquest  or  treaty. — Insurance  Co. 
T.  Canter,  I.  Fet.  511.  And  it  may  establish  military 
tribunals  in  territory  in  a  state  of  war.  and  provide  pro- 
visional courts  in  conquered  territory. — Jeeker  v.  Mont- 
gomery, 18  How.  408.  As  a  war  measure  the  slaves  of 
persons  in  rebellion  may  be  given  their  freedom. — SU- 
bach  V.  Cushman,  13  Fla.  472 ;  The  Grape  Shot,  9  WaU. 
129.  But  the  war  power  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  of  ri^ts,  and  also  to  the  guaranties  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  individuals  when  the  civil  courts  are  exer- 
cising their  functions. — Ex  parte  Milligan,  4  WaU.  2, 

By  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  is  meant  &e  power 
to  commission  private  vessels  to  attack  the  commerce 
of  the  enemy  as  a  war  measure  or  to  obtain  redress  for 
the  nation.  These  vessels  are  known  as  privateers,  and 
this  method  of  warfare  is  called  privateering.  By  an 
international  compact  many  of  the  leading  nations  have 
renounced  privateering.  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
Spain  were  parties  to  the  compact,  so  that  each  may 
commission  privateers,  but  neither  nation  did  so  in  the 
late  war. 

Congress  must  make  the  rules  concerning  captures 
before  the  right  of  forfeiture  exists  for  a  private  dti- 
zen,  and  the  right  to  seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of 
belligerents  extends  to  the  property  of  persons  in  rebel- 
lion.—Brown  V.  U,  S.,  8  Cranch  110;  Miller  t.  U.  S^ 
11  Wall.  268. 

Sec.  161.  SAME  SUBJECT— TO  HAISE  AND 
SUPPORT  ABMIES.— This  power  is  subject  to  the 
restriction  that  no  appropriation  of  money  to  this  use 
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^lall  be  for  longer  than  two  years.  This  limitation  ia 
to  prevent  the  executive  from  maintaining  armies  with- 
out the  periodic^  consent  of  Congress.  The  power  in- 
cludes the  ri^t  to  mainbun  schools  of  instruction  for 
officers,  manufacture  arms,  etc.  The  size  of  the  army, 
and  the  mode  of  securing  enlistments  Is  for  Congress  to 
determine.  All  persons  capable  of  performing  military 
service  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  enlistment  or  con- 
scription laws. — Cooley,  Principles,  3d  ed.,  99;  Kneed- 
ler  V.  Lane,  45  Pa.  St.  238. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy  is  plenary,  and  in  regulating  the  land  and  naval 
forces  Congress  may  establish  rules,  as  for  punishing 
offico^  in  the  army  and  navy,  for  holding  courts-mar- 
tial, etc  But  such  action  must  not  contravene  the  Con- 
stituticaial  power  of  the  President  as  commander-in- 
chief. 

Sec.  162.  SAME  SUBJECT— USING  THE 
MILITIA. — Militia  means  the  volxmteer  forces  of  the 
State  as  distinguished  from  the  regular  army.  They 
are  enrolled  and  officered,  but  are  State  forces  until 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Congress 
has  power  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and 
repel  invasions.  These  purposes  exclude  the  militia 
from  being  called  to  do  service  outside  of  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  But  it  is  held  that  Congress  may 
confer  the  power  to  call  out  the  militia  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, and  he  has  then  exclusive  authority  to  determine 
the  exigency  whidi  shall  require  their  being  called  out» 
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and  no  court  can  question  his  decision. — Houston  v. 
Moore,  S  Wheat.  1.  And  the  States  may  aid  in  calling 
forth  the  militia  but  cannot  resist;  the  President  may 
make  the  requisition  upon  the  State  executive  or  directly 
to  the  militia  officers. — Martin  v.  Matt.,  12  Wheat.  19. 

Congress  provides  for  the  arming,  organizing  and 
disciplining  of  the  militia,  but  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cers is  reserved  to  the  States.  The  training  of  the  mili- 
tia in  accordance  with  the  discipline  prescribed  remains 
in  the  States,  and  they  have  the  further  power  to  prevent 
if  they  desire  all  except  the  regular  militia  and  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States  from  forming  com- 
panies and  drilling  or  parading  with  arms  within  the 
State. — Presser  v-  Illinois,  116  U.  S.  252.  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Union  the  militia  are  subject  to  tiie  orders  of 
the  President  as  well  as  any  officer  of  the  army  who 
outranks  their  own  officers. — Black  Const.  Law  224. 

CI.  17.  To  exercise  ezclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as 
ma;,  hy  cession  of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased,  bj  the  con- 
sent of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be, 
for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards  and 
other  needful  buildings. 

Sec.  168.  POWER  OVER  CEDED  DIS- 
TRICTS.— This  clause  was  designed  to  give  security 
and  respectability  to  the  federal  government.  It  gives 
permanence  as  well  as  independence  to  the  national  capi- 
tol. 

The  District  of  Colimibia  was  ceded  to  tiie  United 
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States  and  accepted  by  Congress,  and  many  smaller 
districts  have  been  pm^ased  by  the  federal  goTem- 
ment  or  reserved  from  the  public  domain.  This  terri- 
toiy  being  under  the  exclusive  legislation  of  Congress, 
and  separate  and  distinct  from  the  States,  makes  the 
position  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  anomalous.  They  are 
dtizens  of  the  United  States,  have  to  pay  taxes,  serve 
in  the  militia,  etc.,  but  are  not  represented  in  Congress 
and  cannot  vote  for  President.  The  palpable  contra- 
vention of  the  principle  of  self-government  in  these 
cases  is  excused  on  the  ground  of  their  being  necessary 
exceptions. — Loughborough  v.  Blake,  5  Wheat.  817; 
Von  Hoist  Const.  Law,  172-8. 

Congress  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  such  terri' 
tory  except  in  cases  where  the  territory  has  been  se- 
cured by  methods  otiier  than  those  mentioned  in  this 
clause,  or  the  States  have  reserved  the  right  to  serve 
judicial  process,  tax  railroads,  and  other  rights  not  in- 
consistent with  the  use  of  the  territory  by  the  United 
States. — Fort  Leavenworth  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Lowe,  114  U. 
S.  525;  Benson  v.  United  States,  146  U.  S.  825.  The 
inhabitants  of  such  ceded  districts  are  no  longer  citi- 
zens of  the  State  and  can  exercise  no  civilian  political 
functions. — Soldier's  Home  Case,  19  Ohio  St.  806. 

C3.  18.  To  male  all  laws  whidi  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
oil  other  powers  vested  b;  this  Constitution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  oncers 
tiiereof. 

Sec.  164.  IMPLIED  POWERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS.— The  above  clause  is  the  foimdation  of  the 
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so-called  implied  powers  of  Congress.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  "elastic  clause,"  and  while  it  does  not  enlarge 
any  powers  specifically  granted,  nor  confer  any  new 
powers,  it  does  fill  up,  and  round  out,  and  make  effective 
in  detail  the  powers  whidi  are  specifically  granted.  It 
is  claimed  that  if  this  clause  had  been  left  out  of  the 
Constitution  the  express  grant  of  powers  would  hare 
included  the  powers  necessary  to  carry  them  into  ef- 
fect, as  a  grant  is  always  construed  to  mean  something. 
The  clause  was  to  remove  uncertainty  and  guard  against 
a  failure  of  express  powers  by  reason  of  the  inability  to 
make  use  of  the  necessary  and  suitable  means  at  any 
particular  period  for  their  exercise. — 2  Story,  Const.* 
Sees.  1280-48;  Cooley,  Principles,  105. 

The  clause  is  a  troublous  one,  since  in  its  construe' 
tion  it  may  be  made  too  narrow  or  too  broad.  There 
is  no  dispute  that  it  was  to  remove  the  necessity  of  enu- 
merating the  specific  things  that  Congress  might  do 
in  exercising  the  powers  granted.  But  some  have  con- 
tended that  the  expression  "necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  effect,"  etc.,  applies  only  to  such  as  lu-e 
necessary  and  indispensable  to  the  powers  granted,  and 
that  Congress  has  no  choice  or  discretion  as  to  means. 
The  other  view,  and  the  one  which  has  prevailed  is,  that 
Congress  may  use  any  means  appropriate  to  the  end  to 
be  effected,  and  may  choose  the  instrumentality  which 
it  considers  best  adapted  to  carry  out  the  express  pow- 
ers, and  is  not  limited  to  those  whidi  are  strictly  indis- 
pensable. Congress  may  judge  in  the  first  instance  as 
to  what  is  tiius  incidental  and  necessary  to  exercise  its 
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powers,  but  the  courts  finally  determine  the  questitm 
when  it  properly  comes  before  them. — McCuIloch  v. 
Maryland,  4  Wheat.  816;  Hepburn  v.  Griswold,  8 
Wall.  608;  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  804;  Legal 
Tender  Cases,  12  Wall.  457. 

McCulloch  T.  Maryland  is  the  leading  case,  and  up- 
held the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  national  bank 
as  a  beneficial  instrumentality  to  effect  the  gorem- 
ment's  fiscal  affairs.  Ch.  J.  Marshall  holding,  "that 
any  attempt  to  prescribe  the  means  by  which  the  gov- 
emmoit  should  at  all  times  execute  its  powers,  or  to 
limit  it  as  to  those,  without  which  the  power  would  be 
nugatory,  would  be  to  hamp^  and  obstruct  the  powers 
of  government."  All  means  fairly  adapted  to  carry 
out  a  specific  grant  are  constitutional,  and  Congress  is 
the  sole  judge  of  what  is  proper  within  this  limitation 
and  not  otherwise  forbidden. 

Under  this  clause  Congress  has  power  to  punish  of- 
fenses against  the  various  federal  agencies,  to  improve 
rivers  and  harbors,  to  lay  an  embargo,  to  incorporate 
a  bank,  to  acquire  territory,  give  a  preference  to  the 
demands  of  the  United  States  in  a  bankrupt's  estate, 
prevent  the  obstruction  of  navigation  and  commerce  be- 
tween States  or  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  make  its 
treasury  notes  legal  tender,  and  forbid  federal  officers 
and  employes  being  assessed  for  political  purposes.— 
Black.  Const.  Law  286-7;  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4 
Wheat.  816;  United  States  v,  Fisher,  2  Cranch  858; 
United  SUtes  v.  Coombs,  12  Pet  72;  In  re  Debs,  158 
U.  S.  564;  I«gal  Tender  Cases,  110  U.  S.  651 ;  United 
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SUtes  T.  Curtis,  106  U.  S.  871;   Cooley,  Principles, 
107.* 

'In  treating  the  enumerated  powers  the  text  induded  a  con- 
sideration of  the  cases  which  are  based  to  wme  extent  on  implied 
powers.  The  purpose  being  to  give  the  scope  of  each  spedflc 
grant  of  power.  In  some  instances  the  courts  do  not  say  to 
which  grant  of  power  the  implied  power  is  inddenL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

POWERS  DENIED  TO  THE  UNION  AND  THE  STATES. 

Section  IX.  Power  Denied  to  the  United  States. 
CI.  1.  The  migration  or  importatioo  of  such  persons  u  anj 
of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall  not 
be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  jear  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on 
such  importation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

Sec  166.  SLAVES.— The  first  clause  of  section 
nine  embraces  the  compromise  made  by  the  Convea- 
tion  on  the  slavery  question.  The  clause  in  effect  legal- 
ized slavery  by  forbidding  Congress  to  interfere  with 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  States  then  existing  prior 
to  1808  • 

*That  the  liberty-kmng  and  progressive  men  vho  framed  the 
Constitution  should  not  have  had  the  courage  to  stamp  out 
slavery  must  ever  be  a  cause  of  regret.  In  their  defense  it  may 
be  said  that  civilization  had  not  reached  the  plane  that  it  now 
has  in  regard  to  human  slavery,  and  that  Anglo-Saxons,  while 
ever  willing  to  battle  with  Spartan  courage  for  their  own  liberty, 
are  not  solicitous  as  to  the  liberty  of  other  races.  Some  men  in 
the  North  and  some  in  the  South  were  bitterly  opposed  to  allow- 
ing slavery  to  continue  under  the  new  government.  But  the 
money-power— then  the  slave-holding  interests — triumphed,  and 
slavery  became  indigenous  to  the  United  States. 

The  civil  war  has  put  an  end  to  literal  slavery,  and  the  legal 
recognition  of  a  human  being  as  chattel  property  of  another 
human  being.    But  in  another  form  slavery  still  exists.    A  man, 

lis 
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CI.  2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended  unless  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  iovauon,  the 
public  safety  may  require  it. 

Sec.  166.  HABEAS  CORPUS.— This  is  a  judicial 
writ  or  order  issued  by  a  court  requiring  the  body  of  a 
person  imprisoned  or  restrained  to  be  brou^t  into  court 
that  the  legality  of  the  imprisonment  may  be  investi- 

black  or  white,  is  nominally  free  to  go  where  be  pleases,  work 
for  whom  he  choose,  and  to  refuse  to  work  if  the  wages  paid 
are  not  satisfactory.  But  the  freedun  is  ever  dependent  on  his 
possessing  the  necessaries  of  existence,  and  these  necessaries  are 
controlled  and  monopolized  by  corporations  and  trusts  whose 
powers  are  practically  unlimited;  hence  has  arisen  industrial 
slavery,  more  subtle,  but  just  as  oppressive  and  galling  to  tlie 
individual  as  the  former  system. 

Rights  involve  duties.  True  liberty  results  as  much  from 
restraints  imposed  aa  from  rights  acknowledged.  Free  oppor- 
tunity is  really  anarchy  if  rights  inherent  in  others  are  not  re- 
spected. To  have  slaves  the  planters  claimed  as  a  right;  but  not 
to  enslave  men  is  a  duty  imposed  by  the  fundamental  law  of  a 
people  demanding  their  own  independence.  The  members  of 
the  Convention  claimed  the  right  to  be  free,  yet  by  legalizing 
slavery  they  denied  tlie  right  of  a  people  to  be  free. 

In  our  day  citizens,  or  aggregations  of  persons,  demand  the 
right  to  incorporate,  to  combine,  and  to  form  trusts  to  get  the 
best  of  other  citizens,  or  control  production  and  distribution, 
regardless  of  the  rights  of  individuals  and  society  as  declared 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  social  organization. 

The  inalienatde  rights  of  individuals  are  being  violated  con- 
stantly by  the  monopoUzatios  of  the  mediums  of  production  and 
distribution,  and  the  results  of  such  violations  are  just  as 
inimical  to  the  freedom  of  individuals  and  the  liberties  of  so- 
ciety as  political  slavery. 

That  the  State  has  the  power  to  secure  and  protect  the  ri^ts 
of  its  citizens  in  the  industrial  sphere  cannot  be  doubted.     It 
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gated  and  determined.  This  right  of  an  individual  to 
security  from  arbitrary  imprisonment  was  secured  in 
England  in  1679,  and  is  one  of  the  many  charter  Hber- 
ties  incorporated  from  English  law. 

This  privilege  may  be  withheld  in  only  two  cases,  re- 
bellion and  invasion,  when  the  common  danger  is  para- 
mount to  the  right  of  the  individual. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  the  Attorn^  Gren- 
eral  (Bates)  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  President  could 
suspend  the  writ.  But  the  better  opinion  is  held  to  be 
that  the  suspension  is  a  legislative  act,  and  can  only  be 
ordered  by  Congress,  or  by  the  President  when  author- 
ized by  Congress.  The  President  was  authorized  in 
1868  to  suspend  the  writ  in  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
Union  which  he  deemed  advisable.  This  was  done,  and 
the  law  was  held  constitutional,  but  to  be  construed 
strictly  according  to  its  verbal  tenor.  The  law  author- 
ized the  suspension  of  the  writ,  but  this  was  held  not  to 

IB  an  implied  pover  which  must  be  exercised  if  the  express 
power  to  secure  the  general  welfare  is  to  meaa  anything. 
Whether  the  power  shall  be  exercised  by  limiting,  regulating 
and  taxing  the  monopolistic  holders  of  productive  agencies,  or 
hj  complete  abeoiption  of  the  agencies  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution as  governmental  functions  is  yet  to  be  decided.  One 
or  the  other  must  be  done,  or  we  may  expect  to  see  evolved  a 
few  gigantic  monopolies,  controlled  by  a  clique  of  individuals, 
with  coercive  powers  over  individuals  and  the  Nation  greater 
than  that  of  the  Caesars  of  Rome  or  the  King-makers  of  Eng- 
land. If  the  industrial  world  should  come  to  this  pass  it  wUl 
be  necessary  to  begin  over  again  the  struggle  for  liberty  which 
the  race  has  gone  throng  in  overthrowing  the  despotism  of 
political  monopoly. 
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authorize  an  arrest  without  legal  cause. — Ex  parte  Mil- 
ligan,  4  Wall.  183. 

CI.  S.  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex-poet-facto  law,  shall  be 
passed. 

Sec.  167.  BILL  OF  ATTAINDER.— In  English 
law  a  bill  of  attainder  was  an  act  of  Parliament  declar- 
ing a  person  guilty  of  crime  and  pronouncing  a  sen- 
tence of  death  against  him  with  forfeiture  and  corrup- 
tion of  blood,  that  is,  destroying  the  inheritable  quality 
of  the  person's  blood.  The  bills  were  usually  employed 
against  political  offenders  at  the  instigation  of  the  king, 
and  the  action  taken  was  unjust  and  tyrannical.  Both 
the  federal  and  State  governments  are  forbidden  to 
pass  bills  of  attainder,  as  it  was  seen  that  they  were 
capable  of  being  used  as  instruments  of  oppression. 
Bills  of  pains  and  penalties  were  similar  to  bills  of  at- 
tainder, except  that  the  death  penalty  was  not  imposed. 
These  are  included  in  the  inhibition,  and  the  legislatures 
have  no  power  to  punish  crimes  by  direct  legislative 
action. — Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch  188 ;  Ex  parte  Gai^ 
land,  4  Wall.  888.  It  is  held  that  the  States  may  not 
indirectly  pass  such  bills,  as  by  providing  a  test  oath 
for  tJie  exercise  of  a  calling  or  profession,  in  whidi  the 
individual  would  have  to  testify  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  disloyal  acts  toward  the  national  government 
in  the  past,  as  this  legislation  was  designed  to  exclude 
those  who  were  guilty  of  the  conduct  specified,  and  sudi 
persons  would  therefore  be  legislatively  punished  with- 
out trial. — Ex  parte  Garland,  supra;  Cummings  v.  Mis- 
souri, 4  Wall.  227;  Cooley,  Principles,  811. 
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Sec.  168.  EX  POST  FACTO  LAWS.— LiteraUy 
speaking,  an  ex  post  facto  law  is  one  passed  "after  the 
fact,"  that  is,  later  in  time  than  the  deed  or  act  to  which 
it  rdates.  Unrestricted  the  term  would  include  all 
retroactiTe  legislation  in  dril  as  well  as  criminal  cases; 
but  it  was  early  decided  that  the  term  as  employed  in 
the  Constitution  is  limited  exclusively  to  laws  of  a  crim- 
inal nature.  The  same  case  specifying  ex  post  facto 
laws  as  follows; 

1.  One  which  makes  an  act  done  before  the  passing 
of  the  law  and  which  was  innocent  when  done,  crimi- 
nal, and  punishes  it  as  such. 

2.  One  that  aggravates  a  crime,  or  makes  it  a  greater 
oBcDse  than  it  was  when  committed. 

8.  One  that  changes  the  punishment,  or  inflicts  a 
greater  punishment  than  the  law  imposed  when  the 
crime  was  committed. 

4.  One  that  alters  the  legal  rules  of  evidence,  and 
receives  less  or  different  testimony  in  order  to  convict, 
than  tbe  law  required  when  the  offense  was  committed. 
— Calder  v.  Bull.  2  DalL  886. 

To  these  Judge  Cooley  adds  the  following: 

5.  "Every  law  which,  assuming  to  regulate  civil 
ri|^ts  and  remedies  only,  in  effect  imposes  a  penalty  or 
the  deprivation  of  a  right  for  something  whidi  when 
done  was  lawful 

6.  "Every  law  whidi  deprives  persons  agciised  of 
criuK  of  some  lawful  protection  to  whidi  they  have  be- 
come entitled;  such  as  the  protection  of  a  former  con- 
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Tiction  or  acquittal,  or  of  a  proclamation  of  amnesty." 
— Principles,  8d  ed.,  818. 

The  following  are  held  not  to  be  ex  post  facto  laws: 

One  that  changes  the  punishment  by  lessening  it,  or 
affects  merely  prison  discipline. — Hartimg  t.  People, 
22  N.  Y.  95;  Clarke  t.  State,  28  Miss.  261. 

One  that  changes  the  practice  but  does  not  deprire 
the  accused  of  his  substantial  rights,  or  which  affects 
the  privilege  of  mere  tedmical  objections. — Duncan  v. 
Missouri,  152  U.  S.  877;  Cook  v.  United  SUtes,  188 
U.  S.  157;  Commonwealth  v.  Hall,  97  Mass.  570. 

One  providing  that  the  punishment  of  future  offenses 
shall  be  graduated  according  to  the  past  conduct  of  the 
accused,  and  be  more  severe  in  case  of  previous  convic* 
tion. — Commonwealth  v.  Graves,  155  Mass.  168;  Black, 
Const.  Law,  598-9. 

C3.  4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unleu 
in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  di- 
rected to  be  taken.* 

CI.  6.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
aoy  State.t 

CI.  6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  b;  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of 
another ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be  c^ged 
to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another.t 

CI.  7.  Ko  money  shall  be  drawn  frcHn  the  treasury  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  state- 
ment and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  puUic 
money  shall  be  pulidished  from  time  to  time. 


'Treated  under  the  taxing  power,  ante,  eectioii  187. 
tNoticed  under  the  c<Hnraerce  power. 
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Sec.  16».  APPROPRIATIONS.— The  control 
oTer  grants  of  money  to  the  needs  and  expenses  of  the 
^rermnent  is  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  Appro- 
priaitions  are  usually  made  each  year  for  the  current  ex- 
penses and  for  such  national  improvements  as  Congress 
desires  to  make.  Appropriations  are  made  without  re- 
gard to  the  receipts  of  the  government,  and  tiiis  results 
from  time  to  time  in  a  deficit  which  has  to  be  met  by  bor- 
rowing money  on  the  credit  of  the  government. — See 
Von  Hoist,  Const.  Law,  127-185. 

CI.  8.  No  tiUe  of  nobility  ehaQ  be  gmnted  by  the  United 
States;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under 
them  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any 
present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  land  vhateva,  from 
any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  vtate. 

Sec.  170.  TITLES  OF  NOBILITY,  PRES- 
ENTS, ETC.— This  clause  was  to  insure  the  absolute 
political  equality  of  citizens  under  the  government,  as 
well  as  protect  us  from  foreign  influence  by  bribes  ap- 
pealing to  tiie  vanity  of  our  officers.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  realized  that  nobility  is  not  to  be  conferred 
by  law,  Uiat  it  is  an  inherent  quality;  and  that  the  at- 
tempted preferment  of  certain  men  and  their  heirs  by 
law  was  a  signal  failure.* 

Section  10.    Powers  Denied  to  the  States. 
CI.  I.    No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  ot  cos- 
federation,  grant  lett^t  of  marque  and  reprisal,  coin  money, 

•"The  NoMity !  That  is  to  say,  two  classes  of  men — ^the  one 
for  grandeur,  the  other  for  debasonent;  the  one  for  tyranny, 
the  other  for  serritudel  The  Nobility!  Ah!  Tlie  v^y  word 
ia  an  insult  to  the  human  raoeP* — ^Vergniaud. 
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emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a 
toider  in  pajment  of  debts,  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post 
facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or 
grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

Sec.  171.    LIMITING  THE  POWER  OF  THE 

STATES. — There  are  two  classes  of  prohibitions  to  be 
noticed:  1,  Those  directed  both  to  Congress  and  to  the 
States,  and,  2,  those  laid  upon  the  States  alone.  Of  the 
powers  denied,  a  number  have  been  considered  in 
treating  the  powers  of  Congress  and  will  not  be  ad- 
verted to  here. 

Bills  of  Credit. — These  are  bills  issued  by  the  State, 
designed  to  circulate  as  money  on  the  credit  of  the  State 
and  in  the  ordinary  uses  of  business. — Craig  r.  Mis- 
souri, 4  Pet.  410.  But  the  bills  of  a  bank  chartered  by 
the  State,  and  whose  stock  is  owned  by  the  State  are 
not  bills  of  credit;  nor  are  coupons  of  State  bonds, 
thou^  made  receivable  for  taxes. — Briscoe  v.  Bank, 
11  Pet.  25T;  Poindexter  V.  Greenhow,  114  U.  S.  270. 

Sec.  172.  LAWS— IMPAIRING  THE  OBLI- 
GATION OF  CONTRACT.— This  prohibition  ap- 
plies to  the  States  alone  and  is  not  extended  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  inhibition  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  States  from  repudiating  their  debts,  but  it  has 
been  construed  to  include  every  enforceable  contract 
made  by  individuals  or  States,  executed  as  well  as  execu- 
tory, express  or  implied,  including  contracts  between 
States.  But  the  contract  must  be  one  which  is  enforce- 
able by  legal  process. — Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat.  1; 
Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Craneh  87.    The  provision  is  held 
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not  to  extend  to  protect  statutory  grants  of  licenses  or 
exemptions,  the  tenure  of  public  offices,  judgments,  or 
the  contract  of  marriage  from  impairment  by  law. — 
Black,  Const.  Law,  612-615;  Stone  v.  Mississippi,  101 
U.  S.  814;  Butler  v.  Pennsylvania.  10  How.  402;  Gar- 
rison V.  City  of  N.  Y.,  21  Wall.  196;  Cronise  v.  Cro- 
nise,  54  Pa.  St.  255. 

In  1819  the  courts  were  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
a  charter  granted  to  a  corporation  was  protected  by  this 
clause.  In  the  case  of  Dartmouth  College  v.  Wood- 
ward, 4  Wheat.  519,  this  question  was  decided,  and  the 
court  held  that  a  charter  is  a  contract  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitutional  provision  and  when  once 
granted  by  a  State  it  is  made  irrevocable  by  the  legisla- 
ture.* 

The  principle  decided  in  the  Dartmouth  College  ease 
was  applied  to  all  business  corporations,  and  while  modi- 
fied in  various  ways  it  is  still  affirmed  by  the  courts.  The 
principles  which  modify  the  doctrine  are: 

1.  All  diarters  are  to  be  strictly  construed.  So  where 
a  grant  is  made  to  one  corporation  to  build  a  bridge  or 
take  toll,  and  later  a  similar  grant  is  made  to  another 
corporation,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  grant  of  the 
exclusive  privilege  to  tiie  first  corporation,  the  second 
grant  will  be  valid  even  though  it  injures  the  business 

'Dartmouth  CoUe^  Case :  The  charter  had  been  derived  by 
the  College  from  Royal  authority,  and  the  Legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  wished  to  change  it,  but  was  prohibited  from  do- 
ing so  under  the  provision  against  impairing  the  oMigation  of 
contract. 
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of  the  first  corporation. — Charles  River  Bridge  v.  War- 
ren Bridge,  11  Pet.  420.  If  the  exdusire  privilege  is 
granted  this  becomes  a  part  of  the  contract  and  cannot 
be  impaired. — New  Orleans  Gas  Co.  v.  La.  Light  Co., 
115  U.  S.  650. 

2.  Corporate  franchises,  including  exclusive  ones, 
may  be  taken  under  the  State's  right  of  eminent  domain, 
provided  the  required  compensation  is  given. — Cooley, 
Principles,  337-38. 

8.  Legislatures  may  always  reserve  the  right  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  a  charter,  and  this  is  invariably  done 
either  by  the  legislature  or  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

4.  A  State  cannot  divest  itself  by  contract  or  other- 
wise of  its  essential  powers  over  all  public  matters,  and 
of  its  powers  to  regulate  the  business  of  corporations 
conductuig  enterprises  of  a  public  nature.  In  Munn  v. 
Illinois,  94  U.  S.  118,  it  is  held  that  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual proprietor  of  a  grain  elevator,  the  business  is  so 
far  of  a  public  nature  that  the  State  may  regulate  the 
charge  of  the  service,  the  court  holding  that  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  always  been  subject  to 
public  control.  So  the  rates  and  charges  of  transporta- 
tion companies  may  be  regulated  by  the  State,  though 
the  companies  are  given  this  right  in  their  charters. — 
Stone  V.  Farmers  Loan  Co.,  116  U.  S.  807. 

5.  Another  check  which  the  States  have  on  chartered 
corporations  is  under  their  police  power.  The  public 
health,  safety  and  morals  are  superior,  and  will  justify 
an  interference  with  the  franchise  of  corporations  by 
regulations  or  otherwise. — Beer  Co.  v.  Massachusetts* 
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97  U.  S.  25,  In  this  case  a  statute  of  the  State  which 
forbade  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  malt  liquors  was 
upheld,  though  it  impaired  the  charter  of  the  beer  com- 
pany, the  court  holding  that  the  right  given  by  the  char- 
ter was  not  more  sacred  ihan  a  private  citizen  would 
have.    See  Fertilizer  Co.  v.  Hyde  Park,  107  U.  S,  667. 

Municipal  corporations  are  not  included  with  the  pri- 
vate and  quasi-public  corporations,  whose  charters  are 
contracts  protected  by  this  clause.  They  are  State 
agencies  created  for  convenience  in  government  and 
their  powers  and  privileges  are  subject  to  recall  at  all 
times. — East  Hartford  t.  Hartford  Bridge  Co.,  10 
How.  511;  Essex  Board  v.  Skmkle,  140  U.  S.  884. 

"The  obligation  of  a  contract  is  the  binding  force  on 
the  party  making  it,  which  the  law  at  the  time  recog- 
jiizes,  and  for  the  disregard  of  which  it  gives  a  remedy." 
— Cooley,  Principles,  880. 

Sec.  173.  SAME  SUBJECT— IMPAHIMENT 
OF  THE  OBLIGATION.— Among  the  legislative 
acts  which  would  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract  are: 
Statutes  relieving  one  party  of  his  legal  undertaking, 
or  depriving  the  other  party  of  the  fruits  of  the  under- 
taking, as  the  law  imposes  upon  a  person  undertaking 
to  do  a  thing  the  duty  of  performing  it.  But  such  un- 
dertaking must  be  legal  and  upon  a  consideration  of  it 
will  not  be  oiforced.  So  any  law  which  enlarges  or 
abridges  the  intention  of  the  parties,  or  which  postpones 
or  hastens  the  time  of  performance,  or  which  makes  the 
promise  invalid,  or  puts  new  tenns  into  it,  impairs  its 
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obligation. — Black,  Const.  Law,  007;  Planters'  Bank 
T.  Sharp,  6  How.  801. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  made  betweoi  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  a  contract  and  impairing  the  remedy  for  a 
breach  of  contract.  While  the  legislature  cannot  abol- 
ish all  remedies  on  a  contract,  it  may  change  or  alter  the 
remedy  providing  the  contract  is  not  left  mienforceable. 
Thus  a  change  in  the  statute  of  limitations  does  not  im- 
pair a  contract. — Stnrges  v.  Crowning^eld,  4  Wheat. 
122.  But  such  statute  must  leave  a  reasonable  time 
within  which  to  bring  an  action. — Mitchell  v.  Clark,  110 
U.  S.  6M.  So  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
though  made  to  apply  to  antecedent  contracts,  affects 
only  the  remedy  and  does  not  impair  the  obligatic«i  of 
the  contract. — Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  218.* 

CI.  2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  la; 
any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  ma; 
be  ahsolutelj  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and 
the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  State  on 

*It  is  not  attempted  to  give  all  the  provisions  relating  to 
this  subject  of  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  at  this 
time.  In  Number  4  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Law,  under  the 
subject  of  Contracts,  it  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully. 

There  is  some  dispute  as  to  whether  Congress  is  restrained 
friHD  impairing  the  obligation  of  contract.  That  Congress  has 
done  so  is  not  to  be  disputed;  the  legal  tender  acts  making 
treasury  notes  pay  pre-existing  debts  is  an  example,  so  the 
demonetization  of  silver  is  an  example  of  appre<nating  pre- 
existing debts.  The  better  opinion  in  view  of  these  facts  is 
that  Congress  is  not  restrained,  and  that  the  remedy  for  such 
action  by  Congress  is  political  and  not  judicial.  Mitchdl  v. 
Murphy,  110  U.  S.  68S. 
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imports  or  exports  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision 
and  control  of  the  Congress. 

CI.  S.  No  State  stiall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay 
any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of 
peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State 
or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  in- 
vaded, or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

Sec.  174.  RESTRICTION  AS  TO  TONNAGE, 
ETC. — These  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  State 
are  demanded  because  of  the  federal  character  of  the 
Union,  as  well  to  prevent  a  daafa  between  the  two  au- 
thorities as  to  insure  uniform  and  single  action.  .Ton- 
nage duty  is  a  tax  laid  on  a  vessel  for  the  privilege  of 
navigation,  and  would  prove,  if  exercised  by  the  States, 
a  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Wharfage  dues  may 
be  levied  in  proportion  to  tonnage. — Packet  Co.  v.  Keo- 
kuk, 95  U.  S.  SO. 

Sec.  176.  IMPLIED  RESTRICTIONS.— With- 
out being  expressly  stated  the  power  of  legislation. 
State  and  National,  is  limited  in  the  following  respects: 
1.  The  power  to  legislate  cannot  be  delegated,  as  to 
another  department  of  govemmoit.  This  trust  is  con- 
fided to  the  legislative  body  alone. — Cooley,  Const. 
Lim.,  6th  ed.,  1S7-146.  2.  A  legislature  cannot  limit 
by  any  action  the  power  of  its  successors,  as  by  passing 
an  irrepealable  law. — 1  Bl.  Com.  00;  Illinois  Cent.  R. 
R.  Co.  V.  Illinois,  146  U.  S.  887;  8.  Legislation  is  to 
redound  to  the  public  good,  and  not  to  the  preferment 
of  individuals. — Cooley,  Principles,  8d  ed.,  112. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMEST. 

Sec.  176.  The  executive  officer  of  the  Union  and  the 
head  of  the  executive  department  is  called  the  Presi- 
dent. This  term  signifies  a  presiding  or  controlling  of- 
ficer, and  had  been  used  to  designate  the  chief  executive 
officer  in  several  of  the  States  after  1776.  In  the  Con- 
vention there  was  some  dispute  as  to  the  term  for  whidi 
the  President  should  be  chosen;  some  favored  a  life  term 
while  others  would  have  limited  the  term  to  one  year. 
Four  years  was  the  compromise  agreed  upon. 

ARTICI^  II. 

Section  1.    Fresideot  and  Vice  President. 

C3.  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during 
the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice  President, 
chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows : 

CI.  2.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legis- 
lature thereof  shall  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress ;  but  no  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative, or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  pn^  under 
the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

CI.  S.*  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States, 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall 
not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.     And 

*Tht8  clause  has  been  altered  b;  the  XU.  Amendment.  See 
a.  IX.,  post. 

Its 
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they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  for  each;  which  list  the;  shall  sign  and  cer- 
tify, and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  wbole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if 
there  he  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President;  and 
if  no  person  hare  a  majority,  then,  from  the  five  highest  on  tiie 
list,  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  dioose  the  President. 
But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote;  a 
quorum  tor  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  monbera 
from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice 
of  the  President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
of  ^  electors  shall  be  the  Vice  President.  But  if  there  should 
remaiQ  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose 
from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice  President. 

CI.  4.  The  Congress  may  detennine  the  time  of  choosing 
the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  ^ve  their  votes, 
which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

CI.  6.  No  person  except  a  natural-bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen 
c^  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution, shall  be  eligihle  to  the  office  of  President;  neither 
shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years 
a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

CI.  6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  fron  offlce, 
or  of  his  deaUi,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice 
Fresidrat;  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case 
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of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act 
as  President;  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the 
disability  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

CI.  7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his 
services  a  stated  compensation,  wbidi  shall  neither  be  increased 
or  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other 
emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

CI.  8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he  shall 
take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation : 

"I  do  solannly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  «e- 
cnte  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

Sec  177.  ELECTION,  QUALIFICATIONS, 
ETC.,  OF  PRESIDENT.— Section  1,  of  Artide  II, 
prescribes  the  method  of  electing  the  chief  executiTe  of- 
ficer. By  the  Constitution  the  election  was  intended  to 
be  an  indirect  one  by  electors  ehosen  in  the  sereral  States 
who  should  meet  and  independently  select  the  executive 
officer.  Custom  has  changed  this,  and,  at  tiie  same  time 
the  people  vote  for  electors,  which  is  the  universal  meth- 
od of  dioosing  these  officers,  they  vote  for  designated 
persons  for  President  and  Vice  President,  and  though 
the  electors  meet  and  go  through  the  formality  of  vot- 
ing, their  decision  is  always  in  accordance  with  tiie  plat- 
form on  whidi  they  were  elected. 

Congress  has  fixed  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November  of  every  fourth  year  as  the  time 
of  dioosing  Presidential  electors,  and  this  is  known  as 
a  Presidential  dection.    The  dectors  do  not  meet  until 
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the  first  Wednesday  in  December  to  cast  their  votes  as 
directed  by  the  Constitution. 

It  was  early  found  that  the  plan  of  having  the  Vice 
President  of  a  different  political  party  from  the  Presi- 
dent, whidi  was  tiie  result  of  tbe  method  of  dection, 
was  not  oiasistent  with  harmonious  executive  action, 
and  the  XII.  Amendment  was  adopted  providing  that 
the  electors  should  vote  in  distinct  ballots  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  thus  insuring  that  both  shall  be- 
long to  the  same  political  party. 

Congress  has  provided  by  Act  of  1886,  24  Stat,  at 
Large,  1,  that  in  case  of  the  disability,  or  removal  of 
both  President  and  Vice  President  for  any  cause  the 
office  shall  devolve  on  the  following  officers  in  the  or- 
der stated:  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Secretary  of  War,  Attorney  General,  Postmaster 
General,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Seoretary  of  the  In- 
terior. But  any  such  officer  must  be  constitutionally 
eligible  and  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Section  2.    Powers  of  the  President. 

CL  1.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
■everal  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States.  He  may  require  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal 
officers  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices;  and  he  shall 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against 
the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

Sec.  178.  COMMANDEK-IN-CHIEF.— Ai  the 
executive  head  of  the  Union,  the  President  has  chief 
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command  of  the  mflitaiy  forces  of  tiie  Nation.  This 
power,  is  construed  to  make  him  the  executive  head 
rather  than  the  actual  military  omimander  of  tiie  forces 
in  the  field.  His  direction  and  power  is  exercised 
tiirou^  the  War  Department  and  not  directly  over  the 
troops.— United  States  v.  Eliason.  16  Pet  291.  The 
powers  of  the  President  in  this  regard  are  at  all  times 
suhject  to  the  law  of  tiie  land,  and  any  action  not  war- 
ranted by  law  will  be  void. 

The  "principal  officers  in  eadi  of  Ihe  executive  de- 
partments," whose  opinions  the  Fresidoit  may  require 
in  regard  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  form 
what  is  known  as  "the  Cabinet."  The  heads  of  the  De- 
partments, of  which  there  are  now  eif^t,  are  customar- 
ily summoned  in  a  body  to  advise  the  President.*  Being 
executive  agents,  the  official  acts  done  by  the  heads  of 
departments  are  regarded  as  the  acts  of  the  President, 
and  for  which  he  is  politically  responsible.  But  for  ex- 
ecutive acts  the  President  is  not  to  be  called  to  account 
save  by  impeadunent — ^Wilcox  v.  Jackson,  18  Pet.  498; 
Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch  187;  Durand  v.  Hollis, 
4  Blatch.  451.  Where  duties  are  specifically  imposed  on 
the  heads  of  departments,  they  are  responsible. — Ken- 
dall V.  United  States,  12  Pet.  624. 

The  pardoning  power  of  the  President  extends  only 
to  offenses  against  the  United  States,  and  does  not  ap- 
ply to  impeachments.     A  pardon  relieves  the  person 


*The  D^ortmeDt  of  Agricultain  wu  added  u  an  tzecutiTe 
deparhneat  in  IWB. 
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from  all  consequences  of  the  criminal  act,  sare  where 
rights  of  third  persons  to  property  or  a  share  in  a  fine 
have  become  vested. — Osbom  v.  United  States,  91  U. 
S.  474.  The  pardon  may  be  given  to  a  person  con- 
victed; to  a  described  class  of  persons  before  convic- 
tion; to  all  persons  guilty  of  a  specified  offense.  In 
the  first  case  the  pardon  takes  effect  upon  delivery,  in 
the  second  case  the  pardon  removes  the  possibility  of 
prosecution  or  conviction,  and  in  the  third  case  the  par- 
don is  effective  from  the  signing  of  the  general  procla- 
mation.— United  States  v.  Norton,  97  U.  S.  164; 
Cooley,  Principles,  115-116. 

CI.  ft.  He  shall  hav«  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominatf^  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
whid)  shall  be  established  by  law ;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law 
vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think 
proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
heads  of  departments. 

CI.  3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies 
that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by  granting 
commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  ses- 

Sec.  179.  POWEK  OVER  TREATIES.— The 
making  of  treaties  is  usually  an  executive  function  sole- 
ly, but  as  a  check  on  the  executive  the  Senate  is  re- 
quired to  concur  in  Uie  exercise  of  the  power.  And 
where  the  treaty  requires  liie  appropriation  of  money 
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to  cany  it  out  the  lower  house,  by  its  sole  power  orer 
appropmtiona,  has  a  secondary  control  over  the  trea^. 

A  treaty  is  a  compact  between  two  sovereignties,  and 
not  a  legislative  act.  Though  by  Article  VI.,  cl.  2, 
treaties  are  given  the  authority  of  laws,  yet  unless  the 
treaty  itself  prescribes  a  rule  by  which  private  ri^ts 
are  to  be  determined,  it  is  a  mere  compact,  and  cannot 
be  enforced  by  the  courts  until  the  legislature  by  its 
action  has  made  it  operative. — Head  Money  Cases,  112 
U.  S.  580;  Foster  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet  258. 

Treaties  that  are  operative  are  a  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  and  overrule  conflicting  laws  of  an  ear- 
lier date,  and  all  contravening  State  action.  But  a  treaty 
being  of  no  greater  validity  than  other  acts  of  Congress, 
it  may  be  superseded  by  any  subsequent  action  of  Con- 
gress inconsistent  with  it. — Cherokee  Indians,  11  Wall 
616. 

Sec.  180.  POWER  OVER  APPOINTMENTS. 
— The  power  of  the  President  to  appoint  civil  officers  is 
one  of  great  importance,  and  it  was  a  wise  check  upon 
the  power  that  such  appointments  should  be  ratified  by 
the  Soiate.  The  question  has  ariseiv:  Does  the  power 
to  appoint  include  the  power  to  remove,  and  is  it  in 
&e  power  of  the  President  to  remove  officers  without 
the  consent  of  the  Senate?  The  better  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  the  President  may  remove  officers  without  the 
consent  of  tiie  Senate. — Black,  Const.  Law,  118;  Pom- 
eroy.  Const.  Law,  Sees.  647-661.  Congress,  however, 
in  1867,  by  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  (Rev.  Stet.  U.  S., 
Sec.  1767),  provided  that  every  civil  officer  should  hold 
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until  removed  wilii  tlie  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  until 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  This  act  was  repealed  in  1887  without  having 
been  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  ques- 
tion is  still  a  debatable  one.  Inferior  officers  Congress 
may  authorize  the  heads  of  departments  to  appoint,  and 
these  officers  it  may  protect  from  removal  without  in- 
fringing upon  the  executive  power. — United  States  v. 
Perkins,  116  U.  S.  488.  In  1888  Congress,  by  the  Civil 
Service  Act,  classified  the  various  official  positions 
under  the  government,  and  about  80,000  of  the  179,000 
persons  in  the  Executive  Civil  Service  are  subject  to  a 
competitive  examination  under  the  rules  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  are  not  to  be  removed  except 
for  just  cause  and  upon  written  charges  filed  with  the 
head  of  the  department,  and  upon  giving  the  accused 
full  notice  and  opportunity  for  defense.* 

Section  8.    Duties  of  the  Presideot. 

He  ahall  from  time  to  time  give  to  Congress  information  of 
the  State  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he 
may,  on  extraordinary  occasi<au,  convene  both  houses,  or  either 
of  them ;  and  in  case  of  disagreonent  between  them,  with  respect 
to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time 
as  he  shall  think  proper.  He  shall  receive  ambassadors  and 
other  public  ministers ;  he  shall  talce  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 

*The  address  of  the  Civil  Service  Conmiisnlon  is  Washington, 
D.  C.  Application  blanks  for  examination  may  bt  obtained 
fron  this  commission  as  well  as  information  conoeming  the 
CivO  Service.    See  World  Ahnanae,  1899- 
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fully  executed,  and  diall  commissioD  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec  181.  EXECUTIVE  DUTIES.— The  Presi- 
dent is  required  to  furnish  Congress  information  on 
the  state  of  the  Union.  Jefferson  was  the  first  to  send 
this  information  in  a  written  message.  'Hie  former 
practice  having  been  for  the  executive  to  meet  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  and  address  them,  recommending 
such  legislation  as  he  deemed  important.  The  prece- 
dent of  Jefferson  has  been  followed,  and  this  communi- 
cation is  now  known  as  tiie  President's  message. 

It  is  the  President's  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed.  It  is  clear  that  the  President's  duty 
here  extends  not  only  to  the  enforcement  of  the  acts 
of  Congress,  according  to  their  express  terms,  but  also 
extends  to  and  covers  the  protection  and  enforcement 
of  rights  given  by  the  Constitution  and  by  treaties 
made  with  foreign  countries.  That  he  may  be  able  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union  the  President  is  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  has  the  ap- 
pointing authority  for  aH  brandies  of  the  Executive 
Civil  Service,  and  the  various  executive  departments 
are  under  his  control  and  direction.  He  is  not  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  legislative  or  judicial  departments 
except  by  impeachment.  Though  the  President  cannot 
declare  war  he  may  and  should  meet  with  force  a  for- 
eign invasion  or  a  domestic  rebellion  without  awaiting 
for  Congress  to  act.  It  is  for  him  to  decide  fdiether 
the  facts  justify  the  establishment  of  a  blockade  and 
the  according  of  belligerent  ri^ts. — Prize  Cases,   2 
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Black  668.  Congress  having  left  it  to  him  to  call  out 
the  army  when  the  exigency  demands,  or  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  States,  he  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  exis- 
tence of  facts  warranting  the  employment  of  the  militia. 
— Liuther  v.  Borden,  7  How.  1. 

Though  Congress  cannot  confo*  upon  the  President 
any  of  its  legislative  powers,  yet  it  may  invest  him 
with  the  general  power  to  suspend  the  operation  of  a 
law  upon  certain  contingencies. — Field  v.  Clark,  148 
XJ.  S.  640. 

Section  4.    Impeadiment  of  the  President. 

The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachmeat  for 
and  convictioD  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
Dusdemeanors. 

Sec.  182.  IMPEACHMENT.— The  President, 
Vice  President  and  all  civil  officers  are  subject  to  im- 
peachment; this  clause  is  held  to  include  all  civil  offi- 
cers commissioned  by  the  President  under  Section  8, 
of  this  article,  save  tisose  employed  in  the  land  and  naval 
forces. 

The  crimes  and  offenses  for  which  these  officers  may 
be  impeached  extend  to  any  act  of  a  diaracter  to  ren- 
der the  accused  unfit  to  hold  office,  or  whidi  the  House 
considers  deserving  of  punishment.  The  offenses  are 
not  necessarily  punishable  under  the  general  laws,  it 
is  the  misconduct  in  office,  and  abuse  or  betra3ral  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  the  official,  which  most  frequently 
deserves  punishment  in  this  way. — Pomeroy,  Const. 
Law,  Sees.  717-727;  1  Story,  Const,  Sees.  796-805; 
Foster,  Com.  on  tiie  Const.,  Ch.  18. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  JUDICIAL  DEPABTMENT. 

Sec.  188.  THE  JUDICIARY  AS  A  GOVERN- 
MENT DEPARTMENT.— The  position  of  the  fed- 
eral judiciary  as  one  of  the  three  co-ordinate  branches 
of  government,  and  tije  construction  which  has  been 
put  upon  its  power  to  ascertain  and  apply  the  law, 
makes  it  an  important  factor  in  a  constitutional  gav- 
enunent.  In  England  all  laws  stand  upon  the  same 
basis,  and  the  courts  have  no  power  to  declare  consti- 
tutional  principles  superior  to  acts  of  Parliament. — 1 
Bl.  Com.,  01.  But  in  the  United  States  the  laws  of 
Congress  and  of  the  States  are  subject  to  the  scru- 
tinizing gaze  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  power, 
as  a  branch  of  the  government,  to  declare  them  void 
if  they  are  contrary  to  the  Constitution, — the  para- 
mount law  of  the  land.  This  power  of  the  court  does 
not  make  it  superior  to  Congress,  as  its  power  is  lim- 
ited to  declaring  what  is  the  law  as  between  the  acts 
of  Congress  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
The  authority  of  the  court  to  declare  the  action  of 
Congress  void  for  being  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion was  clearly  laid  down  in  1808  by  Ch.  J.  Marshall 
in  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Crancli  137.  The  ri^t 
was  based  upon  the  fact  that  if  the  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture could  not  be  passed  upon  by  the  court,  Congress 
1S8 
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would  be  made  supreme  and  tiie  Constitution  rirtually 
annulled. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  final  authority  over  laws  the 
judiciary  never  interferes  with  political  questions;  and 
neither  Congress  nor  the  President  are  authorized  to 
call  upon  the  coiuis  for  advice  in  political  matters,  or 
to  ascertain  beforehand  their  opinion  of  contemplated 
action.  Questions  of  war  and  peace,  the  recognition 
of  gOTemments,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  an  island  on  the  high  seas,  etc.,  are  political  ques- 
tions, and  are  left  to  be  determined  by  the  other  de- 
partments of  government. — United  States  v.  Ander- 
son, 9  Wall.  56;  Gelston  v.  Hoyt,  8  Wheat.  246.  The 
courts  only  act  upon  constitutional  questions  when 
these  come  before  them  in  the  regular  course  of  pro- 
ceeding in  suits  between  parties,  and  are  necessary  to 
a  final  decision  of  the  cases.  The  courts  in  making 
decisions  on  constitutional  questions  have  adopted  the 
foUo wing  general  rules:  1.  That  such  questions  should 
be  considered  by  the  full  bench,  that  is,  with  all  the 
jud^s  present.  2.  A  decision  on  the  very  point  of 
constitutionality  must  be  necessary  to  decide  the  case. 
8.  The  rights  of  a  party  to  the  suit  must  be  aflfeded 
by  the  law  which  is  being  contested  as  unconstitutional, 
and  no  third  person  can  raise  sudi  question.  4.  The 
court  will  not  declare  a  law  imconstitutional  on  the 
ground  of  violating  natural,  poUtical  or  social  ri^j^ts, 
unless  such  rights  are  protected  in  the  Constitution. 
5.  By  the  wei^t  of  authority  it  is  held  that  the  court 
will  not  declare  a  law  unconstitutional  on  principles 
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not  expressed  in  the  Constitution. — Illinois  Cent.  R. 
R.  Co.  T.  Illinois,  146  U.  S.  887;  State  v.  Snow,  8  R.  I. 
64;  Black,  Const.  Law,  57-68. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  the  courts 
observe  the  following  rules:  1.  The  instrument  is  read 
in  the  sense  of  the  terms  that  are  used;  its  plain  objects 
and  aims  are  controlling.  2.  The  interpretation  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  and  the  early  courts  are 
aids,  but  are  not  conclusive.  8.  The  practical  admin- 
istration of  the  departments  of  government  is  to  be 
considered  in  determining  their  powers.  4.  The  Fed- 
eral government  is  one  of  enumerated  powers.  5.  The 
powers  positively  limited  are  not  to  be  enlarged  under 
any  theory  of  incidents  powers.  6.  Merely  verbal 
criticism  of  the  Constitution  is  to  be  avoided.  7.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  whole,  and  is  a 
charter  for  a  national  government.  See  Von  Hoist, 
Const.  Law,  55. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Section  1.  The  Federal  Courts. 
^e  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both 
of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  ser^ 
vices  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  184.  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS.— The 
Constitution  declares  that  the  judicial  power  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Supreme  Coiirt  and  such  inferior 
courts  as  Congress  may  establish.    Thus  it  is  left  for 
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Congress  to  determine  of  what  the  Supreme  Court  shiUl 
consist,  and  to  establish  the  minor  courts  and  apportion 
among  them  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 
By  the  Judiciary  Act  of  Sept.  24th,  1789,  the  frame- 
work of  the  federal  judicial  system  was  established. 
A  Supreme  Court,  three  Circuit  Courts,  and  thirteen 
District  Courts  were  provided  for.  The  Supreme 
Court  as  established  consisted  of  one  diief  justice  and 
five  associate  justices.  The  number  of  the  associate 
justices  have  since  increased  to  eight,  so  that  the  court 
now  consists  of  nine  judges,  six  of  whom  must  be 
present  to  decide  a  case. — Von  Hoist,  Const.  Law,  99. 
The  Circuit  Courts  have  been  increased  to  nine;  each 
circuit  embraces  the  territory  of  several  States.  At 
first  the  Jud^  of  the  Supreme  Court  went  on  the  cir- 
cuit and  held  court,  but  later  it  was  found  necessary 
to  appoint  Circuit  Judges,  and  at  present  there  are 
two  or  more  Circuit  Judges  in  each  circuit.  The  Cir- 
cuit Judges  in  each  circuit  sit  with  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  make  up  a  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  (26  Stat,  at  Large,  826.)  The  District 
Courts  have  eadi  one  judge,  and  have  been  increased 
in  number  until  at  present  (1899)  there  are  seventy- 
two  District  Courts.  Each  State  or  Territory  has  one 
or  more  District  Courts. 

In  1855,  the  Court  of  Claims  was  established  to  hear 
and  determine  claims  against  the  government  foimded 
on  any  law  of  Congress,  regulation  of  the  executive 
department,  or  on  contract  with  the  government,  and 
such  claims  as  are  referred  to  it  by  either  house  of  Con- 
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gress.   From  the  Court  of  Claims  appeals  may  be  takea 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Congress  also  establishes  courts  for  the  Territories 
aad  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  the  judges  of 
territorial  courts  are  not  protected  from  removal  by 
the  Constitutional  provision  asserting  that  federal 
judges  sliaU  hold  during  good  behavior. — Insurance  Ca 
V.  Canter,  1  Pet.  646. 

Section  2.  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  Courts. 
CL  1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  lav 
and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
their  authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
lic ministers  and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction;  to  contFOversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ; 
between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State;  between  citi- 
zens of  different  States;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between 
a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or 
subjects. 

Sec  186.  JUKISDICTION  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAX.  COURTS.— The  Constitution  defines  the 
general  jurisdiction  of  the  federid  courts  in  nine  dif- 
ferent clauses,  and  it  is  this  jurisdiction  that  Congress 
has  by  the  Judiciary  Act  apportioned  among  the  various 
federal  courts.  The  powers  of  the  courts  are  further 
confined  to  applying  the  law  in  cases  which  have  been 
submitted  by  actual  parties  and  in  the  form  required 
by  law.  We  shall  consider  the  several  cases  to  whicb 
the  federal  judicial  power  extends: 
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1.  Where  a  federal  question  is  involved,  that  is,  one 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  evident  that  the  federal  judiciary 
should  have  jurisdiction  to  preserve  unifonnity  in  tiie 
decisions  as  well  as  to  be  independent  in  the  construc- 
tion and  enforcement  of  its  own  laws.  The  Judiciary 
Acts,  in  giving  effect  to  this  provision,  provide  that 
where  the  constitutional  ri^t  of  any  person  has  been 
effected  by  the  final  decision  of  the  hi^est  State  court, 
and  the  decision  has  been  adverse  to  the. right,  the  case 
may  be  removed  by  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  examination  and  decision. — Rev.  Stat.  U.  S., 
See.  709. 

2.  Ambassadors,  Ministers  and  Consuls.  These  per- 
sona are  the  representatives  accredited  to  our  national 
government,  and  it  alone  should  have  power  to  deter- 
mine cases  affecting  them. — Davis  v.  Packard,  7  Pet. 
276. 

8.  All  cases  of  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Jurisdic- 
tion. These  two  words  confer  a  wider  jurisdiction  than 
the  word  admiralty  alone  would  have  done.  Admiralty 
jurisdiction  extends  to  acts  or  injuries  done  upon  the 
high  seas,  or  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide;  the 
word  maritime  octends  the  jurisdiction  to  all  contracts, 
claims,  services  and  matters  purely  maritime,  and  the 
jurisdiction  under  the  one  or  the  other  is  made  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Great  Lakes  and  to  navigable  rivers,  though 
entirely  within  a  State.— Story,  Const,  Sec.  1666;  The 
Genesee  Chief,  12  How.  443;  Jackson  v.  The  Mag- 
nolia, 20  How.  296.    The  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the 
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United  States  within  a  State  does  not  divest  the  State 
of  its  power  over  fisheries,  or  of  its  powers  to  punish 
crimes. — United  States  v.  Bevans,  S  Wheat.  886;  Man- 
chester V.  Massachusetts,  189  U.  S.  240. 

4.  Controversies  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
Party.  The  United  States  cannot  be  sued  without  its 
consent.  By  tiie  establishment  of  the  Coiu-t  of  Claims 
it  has  given  its  consent  to  have  certain  cases  against  it 
determined.  As  pIainti£F  the  government  may  sue  in 
the  federal  courts  the  same  as  any  other  suitor. — Able- 
man  V.  Booth,  21  How.  506. 

5.  Controversies  Between  Two  or  More  States.  The 
suits  in  Tdiich  States  are  parties  are  diiefly  boundary 
disputes,  and  these  are  properly  cognizable  in  the  fed- 
eral courts. — Bbode  Island  v.  Massachusetts,  12  Pet. 
657.  By  "States"  is  here  meant  States  of  the  Union, 
and  a  suit  could  not  be  maintained  by  an  Indian  tribe 
■against  a  State.    Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  5  Pet. 

1.  And  in  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall.  700,  it  was  held 
tiiat  a  State  in  rebellion  and  not  restored  to  peaceful 
relations  was  not  a  Stato  within  the  meaning  of  this 
clause. 

6.  Suits  Between  a  State  and  Citizens  of  Another 
State.  When  a  State  is  obliged  to  sue  to  maintain  its 
rights  or  protect  its  citizens,  it  is  proper  that  the  suit 
should  be  in  the  federal  court  if  against  the  citizens  of 
another  State.  But  it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  general  supremacy  of  the  States  in  all  matters  not 
delegated  to  the  Union,  to  permit  a  State  to  be  sued 
by  citizens  of  another  Stato.    The  original  language  of 
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the  Constitution  was  construed  in  Chisholm  v.  G&tt- 
gm,  2  Dall.  419,  to  give  an  individual  citizen  of  one 
State  the  right  to  sue  another  State.  This  decision 
gave  rise  to  the  lltb  Amendment,  which  declares  that 
"The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  ^all  not  be 
construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  com- 
menced or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States 
by  dtizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects 
of  any  foreign  State." 

7>  Between  Citizens  of  Different  States.  This  class 
of  cases  constitutes  a  large  part  of  those  adjudicated  in 
the  federal  courts.  The  fact  of  diverse  citizenship  must 
appear  on  inspection  of  the  record  of  the  case,  and  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Territories  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  cannot  sue  or  be  sued  as  a  citizen  of  a  State. 
— Cooley,  Principles,  136-7. 

8.  Citizens  of  the  Same  State  Claiming  l-ands 
Under  Grants  of  Different  States.  The  dispute  here  is 
really  between  the  States. 

9.  Suits  Between  a  State  or  Its  Citizens  and  Foreign 
States,  Citizens  or  Subjects.  Under  this  clause  it  is 
held  that  our  courts  are  not  open  to  aliens  when  their 
country  is  at  war  with  our  own.  There  is  nothing  to 
compel  a  foreign  state  to  come  into  our  courts  to  sue 
or  defend,  but  it  may  do  so. 

Sec.  186.  WHAT  LAW  GOVERNS  THE  FED- 
ERAL COURTS.— The  distinction  between  the  com- 
mon law  and  equity  is  observed  by  the  federal  courts. 
There  is  no  common  law  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
the  common  law  and  usages  of  the  several  States  which 
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govern  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  When  tlie  matter 
is  of  local  importance  to  the  State  the  decisions  of  the 
State  courts  will  be  followed,  but  if  of  a  general  nature, 
as  mercantile  and  commercial  law,  it  is  the  generd 
principles  of  the  law  which  govern.  In  equity  the  court 
has  established  rules  in  whidi  it  is  provided  that  cases 
not  within  the  rules  will  be  governed  according  to  the 
ancient  practice  in  England.  In  punishing  crimes  the 
federal  courts  are  limited  to  the  offenses  specified  in 
the  federal  laws,  treaties,  or  Constitution. — United 
States  V.  Hudson,  7  Cranch  82;  Pana  v.  Bowler,  107 
U.  S.  520. 

CL  St.  In  all  cases  affecting^  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a 
party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In 
all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such 
exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make. 

Sec.  187.  ORIGINAL  AND  APPELLATE  JU- 
RISDICTION.— Original  jurisdiction  is  the  power  to 
entertain  an  action  from  its  commencement;  while  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  extends  to  review  cases  arising 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  inferior  tribimals.  In  the 
above  clause  the  Supreme  Court  is  given  original  ju- 
risdiction in  certain  cases,  and  &e  courts  have  construed 
the  provision  to  deny  the  Supreme  Court  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  other  cases. — Marbury  t.  Madison, 
1  Cranch  187.  In  which  case  the  authority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  issue  a  mandamus  to  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  executive  department  was  denied,  though  au- 
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tiiorized  by  the  Judiciary  Act.  It  was  long  contended 
that  Congress  could  not  confer  upon  the  inferior  fed- 
eral courts  jurisdiction  of  the  matters  over  which  the 
Supreme  Court  had  been  ^ren  original  jurisdiction. 
In  Bors  v.  Preston,  111  U.  S.  252,  it  is  held  that 
original  jurisdiction  does  not  exclude  the  jurisdictipn 
of  other  courts. 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  not  being  defined  by  the 
Constitution  must  be  regulated  by  the  action  of  Con- 
gress. Appeals  are  provided  for  in  the  judiciary  act; 
many  cases  are  allowed  to  be  finally  decided  in  the 
lower  federal  courts.  In  some  eases  appeals  may  be 
had  without  reference  to  the  amount  in  dispute,  but  as 
a  rule  there  can  be  no  appeal  from  tiie  Circuit  Court 
unless  $5,000  is  involved  in  the  judgment.  Questions 
of  jurisdiction,  cases  under  the  revenue  laws,  etc.,  are 
appedable  without  reference  to  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy.—Handley  V.  Stutz,  187  U.  S.  866;  25  Stat,  at 
Large,  698. 

On  a  writ  of  error  only  questions  of  law  are  re- 
viewed, but  in  equity  cases  the  whole  proceedings  of  the 
lower  courts  are  taken  up.  In  all  cases  of  appeal  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court  must  have  been  final,  and  the 
general  test  of  this  is  whether  anything  further  remains 
to  be  done  to  close  up  the  suit  other  than  a  mere  compu- 
tation. Appeals  must  be  taken  within  two  years,  and 
any  party  to  the  record  has  the  right  to  appeal.  Cases 
may  be  sent  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  judges  of  the 
lower  courts  where  they  are  unable  to  agree,  or  con- 
fflder  the  quesUon  of  such  importance, as  to  demand  an 
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Opinion  of  the  hi^er  court,  irrespective  of  the  amount 
in  controversy. 

Sec.  188.  EXCLUSIVE  AND  CONCURRENT 
JURISDICTION.— We  have  already  seen  in  another 
connection,  that  the  grant  of  certain  powers  to  the  fed- 
eral government  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the 
authOTity  of  the  States  over  the  same  matters.  The 
Constitution  does  not  provide  that  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  States, 
and  unless  Congress,  in  providing  for  the  exercise  of 
the  powers,  makes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts 
exclusive,  suits  may  be  instituted  in  the  State  courts, 
though  within  the  grant  of  power  to  the  federal  courts. 
Congress  has  made  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts 
absolutely  exclusive  in  the  following  class  of  cases: 

1.  Crimes  and  offenses  against  the  United  States. 

2.  Penalties  and  forfeitures  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  S.  All  civil  cases  under  the  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction.  4.  All  seizures  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  B.  Cases  arising  under 
the  patent  and  copjrri^t  lai^.  6.  All  proceedings 
in  bankruptcy.  7.  AH  controversies  of  a  civil  nature 
where  a  State  is  a  party,  except  between  a  Stste  and  its 
citizens,  and  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  other 
States  or  aliens.— Rev.  Stat.  U,  S.,  Sec.  711;  Cooley, 
Principles,  188. 

The  federal  courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  State  courts  in  all  suits  of  a  dvU  nature,  in  law 
or  equity,  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds,  exclu- 
sive of  interests  and  costs,  the  value  of  $2,000,  and 
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arising  under  the  class  of  cases  over  whidi  the  federal 
courts  are  given  jurisdiction. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  removal  of  cases  com- 
menced in  the  State  courts  to  the  federal  courts  where 
audi  cases  are  properly  cognizable  in  the  federal  courts. 
— Cooley,  Principles,  141-2;  Mitchell  v.  Smale,  140  U. 
S.  406;  25  Stat,  at  Large.  484. 

Sec.  189.  HABEAS  CORPUS.— The  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus  may  be  issued  by  the  Supreme,  Circuit  and 
District  Courts,  or  by  the  various  judges  of  these 
courts,  but  the  use  of  tiie  writ  by  the  federal  courts  is  ft 
limited  one,  and  the  general  authority  to  inquire  into 
restraints  upon  personal  liberty  is  reserved  to  the  State 
courts.  The  Supreme  Court,  except  in  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  ministers  and  consuls,  or  where  a  State 
is  a  party,  can  only  issue  the  writ  in  aid  of  its  appellate 
jurisdiction. — Ex  parte  Wat^ins,  7  Pet.  568;  Ex  parte 
Dorr.,  8  How.  108;  Baker  v.  Grice,  169  U.  S.  284. 

CI.  3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
meot,  shall  be  by  jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the 
State  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but 
when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  suA 
jdaoe  or  plEuxs  as  the  Congress  may  by  taw  have  directed. 

Sec.  190.  JUKY  TRIAL.— This  clause  was  to 
make  the  federal  courts  amenable  to  &c  general  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty  in  regard  to  jury  trials  hdd  in  the 
vicinity  where  the  crime  was  committed.  The  jury 
meant  is  tiie  common  law  jury  of  twelve  men. — Thomp- 
son V.  Utah,  170  U.  S.  848. 
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Section  9.     TrewOD. 

CL  1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  sbsD  consist  only 
in  levying  war  against  tbem,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemiesi 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort  No  person  shall  be  convicted 
of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

CL  S.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dedare  the  pun- 
ishment of  treason ;  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the 
person  attainted. 

Sec.  191.  TREASON.— The  Constitutional  defini- 
tion of  treason  is  that  of  the  Statute  of  Treasons,  25 
Edw.,  III.  (185S).  It  excludes  constructive  treas(Hi 
by  declaring  that  the  intent  must  be  evidenced  by  an 
overt  act,  specifically  named.  A  mere  conspiracy  to 
subrert  the  govenunent  is  not  treason,  unless  there  is 
an  actual  levying  of  war. — Eoe  parte  Bt^lman,  4  Crandi 
76.  See  Cooley,  Prindples,  814-815.  The  giving  of 
information,  provisions,  alms,  etc,  to  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States  would  be  treas^m.  It  is  not  treason 
to  kill  the  President. 

The  limitation  in  the  Constitution  on  the  power  of 
Congress  to  punish  treason  was  to  prevent  the  misuse 
of  the  power  as  had  been  done  in  the  past.  At  common 
law  conviction  of  treason  worked  a  comiption  of  blood 
and  forfeiture  of  the  estate  of  the  person  attainted.  The 
punishment  fixed  for  treason  is  hanging. 
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STATE  BECOBDSj  FKITILEQE8  OP  CTTtEEtfi,  ETC. 

Sec  192.    NATIONALIZING  PROVISIONS. 

— In  tiie  establi^iment  of  a  Federal  government  with  a 
number  of  individual  States,  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution recognizing  the  importance  of  providing  certain 
unifying  provisions  that  the  citizens  of  distinct  States 
might  not,  as  a  result  of  hostile  legislation  between  the 
States,  come  to  regard  themselves  as  aliens  and  for- 
eigners when  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  State  and 
yet  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  Art  IV.,  what  mi^t  otherwise  have  to  de- 
pend upon  rules  of  comity  between  the  States  is  made 
a  C(Hi8titutional  obligation  between  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  the  ri^ts  and  privi- 
leges of  citizens  of  the  several  States  are  protected  by 
uniform  provisions,  though  the  local  independence  of 
the  States  is  not  molested. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
Section  1.  State  A<^  and  R«eords. 
Fall  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
public  acta,  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
State.  And  the  Congress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  such  acts,  records  and  proceedings  shall  be 
proved  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Sec.  198.    "FULL  FAITH  AND  CREDIT."— 
By  full  faith  and  credit  is  meant  that  each  State  must 
161 
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recognize  fully  the  action  of  other  States  in  the  exercise 
of  their  lawful  jurisdiction.  It  does  not  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  State  into  the  territory  of  another. 
The  process  from  the  courts  of  one  State  cannot  run 
into  another  State,  hut  constructive  service  by  publi- 
cation is  sufficient  when  property  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court. — Pennoyer  v.  NefP,  9fi  U.  S.  714. 
The  valid  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  one  State  must 
be  given  the  same  validity  in  other  States  as  they  would 
have  in  the  State  in  whidi  rendered.  But  it  is  always 
competent  to  show  that  the  proceedings  were  not  valid, 
as  that  the  court  did  not  have  jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter,  or  the  parties  to  the  suit.  So  anything  fiiat 
goes  to  die  release  or  discharge  of  the  judgment  may 
be  shown,  as  the  statute  of  limitations. 

Congress  has  provided  by  law  that  the  public  acts  of 
States  or  Territories  shall  be  authenticated  by  affixing 
to  them  the  seal  of  such  State  or  Territory,  and  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  various  courts  are  authenti- 
cated by  the  seal  of  the  court  with  the  attestation  of 
the  clerk,  and  a  certificate  from  the  judge  or  magis- 
trate that  the  attestatum  is  in  due  form. — Rev.  Stat. 
U.  S..  Sec.  905. 

Section  2.     Privileges  of  Citizens,  etc 

CI.  1.  The  dtizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privQeges  and  immunities  of  dtizens  in  the  several  States. 

CI.  8.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felon;, 
or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice  and  be  found  in  an- 
other State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  tlw 
State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the 
State  having  jorisdiotion  of  the  crime. 
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CI.  8.  No  person  held  to  seirice  or  labor  in  one  State, 
under  tbe  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  bat  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.* 

Sec,  194.  PRIVILEGES  AND  IMMUNITIES 
OF  CITIZENS.— The  privileges  secured  to  citizens 
by  this  clause  hare  never  been  fully  enumerated  by 
the  courts.  They  do  not  extend  to  political  privileges 
as  the  franchise  and  the  holding  of  office;  these  are 
conferred  by  the  State  upon  its  permanent  citizens. 
Th^  do  extend  to  the  protection  of  life,  liberty  and 
proi>erty;  to  enable  a  citizen  to  pass  through  or  reside 
in  any  other  State,  to  bring  suits  in  the  courts  of  such 
State,  to  take  hold  and  dispose  of  property,  etc. — 
Corfield  v.  CoryeU,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  871-  The  citizens 
intended  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  pro- 
vision has  no  application  to  non-naturalized  persons, 
or,  previous  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  to  free 
colored  people. — Scott  v.  Sanford,  14  How.  398. 
Neither  does  the  clause  apply  to  corporations,  as  only 
natural  citizens  are  intended. — Paul  v.  Virginia,  8 
Wall.  168;  Cooley,  Prmciples,  207. 

Sec  193.  EXTRADITION  OF  CRIMINALS. 
— The  oflFenses  for  which  a  person  may  be  extradited 
include  statutory  crimes  of  recent  creation  as  well  as 
those  existing  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  But 
just  where  the  line  is  drawn  between  crimes  and  misde- 

•This  clause  referred  to  fugitive  daves,  and  is  now  abro- 
gated. 
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meanors  of  slight  importance  is  uncertain.— Kentucky 
v.  Dennison,  24  How.  66;  Taylor  v.  Tainter,  16  Wall. 
S06.  The  Constitutim  intends  the  duty  of  esixadition 
to  be  absolute,  providing,  first,  that  the  demand  is  in 
the  required  form;  second,  the  charge  has  heea  made 
in  legal  form  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction; 
and,  third,  the  defendant  has  actually  fled  from  the 
State  demanding  his  extradition. — Von  Hoist,  Const 
Law,  245.  But  should  the  executive  of  the  State  refuse 
to  give  up  a  person  so  demanded  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  it  cannot  compel  the  performance  of  the 
duty. — Kentucky  v.  Dennison,  supra. 

Section  8.    New  States  tad  Territoriea. 

CL  1.  New  States  m&y  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into 
this  Union;  but  no  new  Stati«  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nor  any  State  be  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without 
the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well 
as  of  the  Congress. 

CI.  2.  The  Ctmgress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  noUiing 
in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  cmutrued  as  to  prejudice  any 
claims  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Sec.  196.  NEW  STATES.— Congress  may  admit 
new  States,  but  is  not  compelled  to  admit  them.  Von 
Hoist  asserts  that  the  evident  intention  of  the  authors 
of  the  Constitution  in  this  clause  was  to  provide  for  the 
States  which  were  to  develop  from  the  territoriid  do- 
main of  the  Union,  and  that  in  organizing  Territories 
Congress  "has  always  aimed,  not  to  act  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  colonial  administration,  but,  on  the  (xmtrary, 
to  aiscertain  the  life  forms  adapted  to  an  embryonic 
State."— Const  Law,  185-6.  But  States  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Union  which  were  not  part  of  the 
tezritorial  domain,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas,  which  was 
an  independent  State.  Congress  may  also  impose  re- 
strictions upon  States  seeking  admission  to  the  Union. 
Cooley,  Principles,  192-8.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  were 
annexed  in  the  same  manner  as  Texas,  namely,  by  a 
resolution  passed  by  Congress,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Islands  fbete  was  no  intention  of  making  them  a  State 
in  the  Union. 

Clause  two  of  this  section  gives  the  Congress  poww 
to  make  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  territory 
beltHiging  to  the  United  States.  There  was  mu(di  dis- 
pute in  regard  to  this  power  in  the  days  of  slavery. — 
Von  Hoist,  Const.  Law,  176-9. 

Section  4.    Guarantee  to  the  States. 

Tlie  United  States  ahall  guarantee  to  eveiy  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  goremment,  and  shall  protect  eaA 
of  them  against  inrasiou ;  and,  on  the  application  of  the  Legi*. 
lature,  or  of  the  ^ecutive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  con- 
yeoed),  against  domestic  violence. 

Sec  197.  REPUBLICAN  GOVERNMENT.— 
The  United  States  are  obligated  to  the  States  as  re- 
spects securing  and  maintaining  republican  govern- 
ments in  the  States.  It  is  construed  to  be  the  power 
of  Congress  to  determine  finally  m  regard  to  when  tiiis 
guarantee  is  fulfilled,  and  the  other  departments  must 
acquiesce  in  its  decision. — Luther  v.  Borden,  7  How, 
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1,  42.  The  republican  government  of  the  States  may 
be  threatened  by  conquest  from  without;  by  revolution 
of  the  people  against  the  constituted  government,  or 
by  adopting  some  other  form  of  government  under  the 
power  of  revising  their  constitution,  whidi  would  not 
be  repubUcan  in  form.  In  these  cases.  Judge  Cool^ 
says,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  federal  government 
to  protect  the  existing  govemmoit  by  the  emplojnrnent 
of  the  military  force. — Principles,  215;  Texas  v.  White, 
7  Wall.  700.  A  republican  government  as  intended  by 
this  clause  cannot  be  definitely  defined;  it  differs  from 
a  monardiy,  and  from  an  aristocracy,  but  not  neces- 
sarily from  a  democracy,  as,  in  its  shortest  description, 
it  was  to  approadi  a  government  of,  for,  and  by  the 
people. 

Sec.  198.  PROTECTION  AGAINST  DOMES- 
TIC VIOLENCE.— Upon  demand  of  the  legislature 
or  of  the  executive  of  the  State  tiie  federal  government 
is  bound  to  protect  the  States  against  domestic  vio- 
lence. The  provision  as  to  a  demand  on  tiie  part  of 
the  State  is  to  exclude  tiie  federal  authorities  from 
State  matters  unless  there  is  urgent  need.  But  the  fed- 
eral  proper^  and  interests  within  a  State  may  be  pro- 
tected without  demand  from  the  States.  Whether  there 
exists  domestic  violence  warranting  the  use  of  troops 
is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  President  to  decide,  and 
there  is  no  appeal  from  his  decision.^ — Martin  v.  Mott. 
12  Wheat.  29. 
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ARTICLE  V. 
Power  of  Amendment, 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem 
it  necessary,  shaJl  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
several  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  b;  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may 
be  proposed  hj  Congress ;  provided,  that  no  amendment  which 
may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  ei^t  hundred  and 
eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clause  in 
the  ninth  section  of  the  flnit  article;  and  that  no  State,  without 
its  consult,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

Sec  199.  MODE  OF  AMENDING  THE  CON- 
STITUTION,—The  above  article  is  self-explanatory. 
The  amendments  adopted  so  far  have  been  proposed 
by  Congress.  All  amendments  must  be  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  in  case  an  amendment 
should  seek  to  change  tiie  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate, 
all  tbe  States  should  ratify  it.  For  tacit  am^dm^t, 
and  additions  to  the  Constitution  by  construction,  see 
Cooley,  Principles,  8d  ed.,  89-40;  Bryce,  Am.  Com- 
monwealth, Vol.  I.,  Ch.  81. 

ARTICLE  VL 
Public  Debts,  etc 
CL  1.     AH  debts  contracted  and  oigagements  entered  into 
before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  as  valid  against 
the  United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  Con- 
federation. 
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CI.  ft.  This  Constitution  and  the  taws  of  the  United  States 
iHiich  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made, 
or  wbidi  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

CL  3.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned, 
and  the  members  of  the  several  State  legislatures,  and  all  execu- 
tive and  judicaal  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support 
this  Constitution ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as 
a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  200.  PUBLIC  DEBT,  SUPREMACY  OF 
THE  CONSTITUTION,  ETC.— By  clause  1  of  this 
Article  the  debts  of  the  Confederation  which  was  re- 
placed by  the  Union  are  recognized  as  binding.  Clause 
2  declares  the  feder^  cmistitution  and  laws  and  trea- 
ties made  thereunder  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
This  provision  it  is  that  establishes  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  a  workable  system.  It  is  binding  mi  the  States 
as  well  an  on  individuals. — Dodge  v.  Woolsey,  18  How. 
881. 

State  and  federal  officers  are  required  to  take  an 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitution;  tiiis  is 
proper,  as  it  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  But  no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to 
office  imder  the  United  States.  Von  Hoist  well  ob- 
serves: "The  United  States  are  not  legally  a  Christian 
state;  they  are  not  even  a  theistic  state;  but  just  as 
little  are  they  a  pagan  state.  They  are  simply  a  state. 
The  religious  convictions  of  the  people  and  the  churches 
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as  communities  of  believers,  do  not  exist,  so  far  as  tiie 
United  States  are  concerned,  i.e.,  all  these  things  lie 
without  ibeir  sphere  of  action." — Const.  Law,  226. 

ARTICLE  Vn. 

Ratification  of  the  ConBtitutioD. 
lite  ratificati(Hi  of  the  conventionB  of  nine  States  shall  be 
sufficieiit  for  the  establishiuent  of  this  Constitution  between  the 
States  so  ratifying  the  same.* 

*This  clause  is  followed  b;  the  signatures  of  the  members  of 
the  CoDTention  by  States.  Among  these  men  were  Washington, 
Franklin,  Hamilttm,  James  Wilson,  James  Madison,  etc.,  the 
most  able  and  experioiced  statesmen  of  the  time. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Sec.  201.  THE  AMENDMENTS.— The  fifteen 
AmendmeDts  so  far  adopted  were  proposed  by  Con- 
gress, and  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  iiie  several 
States  in  pursuance  of  the  fifth  Article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Being  later  in  time  they  supersede  and  alter  the 
original  Constitution  in  all  respects  where  inconsistent 
with  it  The  first  ten  Amendments  were  proposed  and 
adopted  soon  after  the  Constitution,  and  specifically 
limit  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  uid  guarantee 
the  fundamental  rights  of  the  people;  tbeae  are  known 
as  the  American  Bill  of  Rights.  The  last  three  impose 
restrictions  on  the  States  in  dealing  with  tiie  negroes.* 

ARTICLE  L 

Congress  shall  nuke  no  lav  respecting  an  establishmeDi  of 
religitm,  or  prt^biting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petitjoo  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  grierances. 

''"Hie  first  ten  amendments  and  the  last  three  naturally 
arrange  themselves  in  two  classes,  eadi  of  which,  bj  its  subject- 
matter  and  purpose,  is  distinctively  referaUe  to  a  particular 
period  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  country.  One  class 
consists  of  those  which  impose  limitations  on  the  power  of  the 
several  departments  of  the  federal  government,  with  a  view 
more  completely  to  protect  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the 
160 
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Sec  202.  FREEDOM  OF  RELIGION,  OF 
SPEECH,  AND  OF  THE  PRESS.— The  reUgious 
liberty  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  does  not  ex- 
tend to  forbid  the  punishment  of  crimes  because  their 
commission  may  be  believed  to  be  a  religious  duty.  So 
where  the  statutes  forbid  bigamy,  and  the  defendant 
admits  a  second  marriage  and  attempts  to  justify  on 
the  ground  of  religious  belief,  the  court  has  held  thai 
polygamy  being  a  crime  no  religious  belief  can  be  an 
excuse  for  it,  as  otherwise  the  religion  would  become 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land. — Reynolds  v.  United 
States,  98  U.  S.  145.  And  where  a  State  sUtute  for- 
bade the  members  of  an  organization  whidi  practiced 
polygamy  the  franchise,  the  court  upheld  the  statute 
on  the  groimd  that  the  protection  of  religious  belief 
does  not  extend  to  permit  crime  under  the  guise  of  re- 
ligion to  subvert  the  good  order  and  general  peace  of 
society.— Davis  v.  Reason,  188  U.  S.  888. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  of  Uie  press  mean  the  same 
thing  as  respects  the  extent  of  the  privilege  guaranteed. 
"It  is  plain  that  the  language  of  this  amendment  im- 
ports no  more  than  that  every  man  shall  hare  a  ri^t 
to  speak,  write,  and  print  his  opinions  upon  any  sub- 
ject whatever,  without  any  prior  restraint,  so  always 

resored  rigbta  of  tiie  States ;  and  the  other  is  confined  In  the 
main  to  taking  from  the  States  the  power  to  oppress  particular 
classes  of  the  people,  to  diBcrimtnate  unjustly  between  classes, 
and  to  tflike  away  such  rights  as  are  fundamental.  The  first  t^i 
belong  to  one  class  and  the  last  three  to  the  other."  Cooley, 
Prindples,  Ch.  XII. 
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that  he  does  not  injure  any  person  in  hia  ri^ts,  per- 
son, property  or  reputation,  and  so  always  that  he  does 
not  thereby  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  attempt  to  sub- 
vert the  government." — 2  Story  Const.,  Sec  1880.  In 
Cincinnati  Gazette  Co.  v.  Timberlake,  10  Ohio  St  648, 
it  is  stated  "that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  properly  un- 
derstood, is  not  inc»nsistent  with  the  protection  due  to 
private  diaracter.  It  has  been  well  d^ned  as  the  right 
to  publish,  with  impunity,  the  truth,  with  good  motives 
and  for  justifiable  ends,  whether  it  respects  govern- 
ment, magistracy,  or  individuals."  There  can  be  no 
censorship  of  articles  previous  to  publication.  See  4  BL 
Com.,  151;  Cooley,  Principles,  Ch.  14;  Const.  Lim., 
6th  ed.,  ai8. 

ARTICLE  n. 

A  Tell-regulated  militia  bang  necessarj  to  the  Becurity  of  a 
free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  §hall 
not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE  III. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  houBS 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  208.  THE  RIGHT  TO  KEEP  AND 
BEAA  ABMS.— The  provisions  of  Articles  2  and  8 
were  int^ided  to  protect  the  people  from  arbitrary  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  government  similar  to  that  of  the 
English  government  in  the  past.  The  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  bear  arms  was  a  practical  recognition  of  their 
right  to  demand  with  force  that  the  government  as  con- 
stituted observe  Constitutional  restraints.    The  right 
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is  geno^  and  extends  to  all  citizens,  whether  enrolled 
in  the  militia  or  not.  But  it  is  held  th&t  it  does-  not 
authorize  the  carrying  of  weapons  that  are  concealed, 
and  whidi  are  diiefly  useful  in  individual  encounters. 
— Cooky,  Principles,  8d  ed.,  299. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

l^e  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  housea, 
papers  and  effects,  against  unreaaoaafale  aeardies  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  b;  oath  or  affirmation  and  particu- 
larly describing  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized. 

Sec.  204.  SEARCH  WABRANTS,— The  above 
clause  restricts  the  use  of  search  warrants  to  a  reason- 
able compass;  the  officer  must  be  kept  within  the  terms 
of  the  writ,  and  goods  seized  must  be  taken  before  the 
court.  The  search  warrant  cannot  be  used  to  secure 
evidence  of  intended  crime,  and  not  generally  to  secure 
evidoice  against  a  person  accused  of  crime. — ^United 
States  T.  Boyd,  116  U.  S.  616.  And  a  compulsory 
production  of  papers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
criminal  charge,  or  the  forfeiture  of  property,  violates 
both  the  fourth  and  fifth  amendments.— United  States 
V.  Boyd,  supra. 

ARTICLE  V. 

No  penoa  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jtiry,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  militia  when  in  active  service  in  time  of  war  or  public 
danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to 
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be  twice  put  in  jeopard;  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  com- 
pdled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  nor 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation. 

See.  205.  TRIAL  FOR  CRIME,  ETC.— In- 
famous offenses  include  all  such  as  are  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  whether  the  sentence 
includes  hard  labor  or  not.  They  involve  moral  turpi- 
tude in  Uie  offender,  or  infamy  in  the  pimishment,  or 
both.— United  States  v.  De  Walt,  128  U.  S.  893;  Ex 
parte  Wilson,  114  U.  S.  417.  The  possibility  of  being 
subjected  to  such  a  sentence  is  the  test  and  not  the 
sentence.  The  same  offense  means  the  same  criminal 
act.  A  man  is  in  jeopardy  when  put  on  trial,  upon  a 
good  indictment  and  before  a  competent  court  when 
the  jury  is  impanelled  and  sworn.  But  the  jeopardy 
fails  if  the  jury  disagree,  or  if  the  ease  is  stopped  by  the 
sickness  or  death  of  the  judge  or  a  juryman. — United 
States  v.  Boyd,  supra;  Boswell  v.  State,  111  Ind.  47; 
Cooley,  Const  Lim.,  6th  ed.,  899. 

The  accused  may  be  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf  if 
he  wishes.  By  due  process  of  law  is  meant  the  various 
securities  which  the  Constitution  and  the  common  law 
guarantee  to  the  accused. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  E^iall  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which 
district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be 
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informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

Sec.  206.  RIGHTS  OF  ACCUSED  PERSONS. 

— The  right  to  a  speedy  trial  means  tiutt  the  trial  shall 
not  he  delayed  longer  than  is  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  to  prepare  for  triaL  The  general  pub- 
lic or  the  friends  of  the  accused  are  to  be  admitted  to 
the  trial  to  insure  fairness  and  impartiality.  The  in- 
dictment must  set  forth  with  reasonable  particularity 
all  the  essentials  of  the  offense.  The  right  to  be  con- 
frtmted  with  witnesses  does  not  exclude  the  admission 
of  documentary  evidence  to  establish  collateral  facts. 

ARTICLE  Vn. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversj  shall 
exceed  twentj  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pr&> 
served,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  common  law. 

Sec  207.    JURY  TRIAL  IN  CIVIL  SUITS.— 

In  suits  at  common  law,  that  is,  as  distinguished  from 
suits  in  equity,  a  jury  trial  is  presCTved.  The  jury 
meant  is  tiie  common  law  jury  of  twelve  men. — Thomp- 
aaa  v.  Utah,  170  U.  S.  848;  Cooley,  Principles,  8d  ed., 
8S1. 

ARTICLE  Vm. 

Excessive  bail  ahtJi  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  im- 
poaed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  inflicted. 
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Sec  208.  BAIL  AND  PUNISHMENT.— The 
amount  of  bail  required  in  the  different  cases  is  usually 
within  the  discretion  of  the  court.  In  capital  offenses 
the  accused  is  not  generally  admitted  to  baiL  What 
punishments  are  unusual  and  cruel  cannot  be  definitely 
stated.  Electrocution  has  been  decided  not  to  be  cruel 
or  unusual  within  this  prohibition. — ^People  v.  Durston, 
119  N.  Y.  569. 

Sec.  209.  FEDERAL.  LIMITATIONS.— The 
first  eight  amendments  are  limitations  on  the  depart- 
ments of  the  federal  government  and  not  on  the  States. 
Under  the  rule  previously  moitioned,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  only  refer  to  the  States  where 
they  are  expressly  mentioned,  these  amendments  are 
held  to  ^ve  the  individual  no  similar  immunities  or 
guaranties  from  the  action  of  the  States. — In  re  Kemm- 
ler,  186  U.  S.  486;  Von  Hoist,  Const.  Law.  50  n. 

AKITCLE  rX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  ahall 
not  be  ccmstrued  to  deny  or  disparage  othen  retained  bj  the 
people. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  powers  not  granted  to  the  United  States  b;  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  ore  reserved  to  the 
States  pespectivelj  or  to  the  people. 

Sec.  210.  RESERVED  POWER.— By  Articles 
9  and  10  the  sovereign  people  assert  their  reserve  power 
in  all  matters  not  granted  to  the  federal  government 
or  to  the  States.    Whether  the  people  of  tiie  United 
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States  or  the  people  of  the  States  is  meant,  is  in  dis- 
pute. We  think  that  the  wording  would  include  hoth 
the  people  of  the  States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  powers  retained  are  respectively  State 
or  National.    See  Von  Hoist,  Const  Law,  51  n. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed 
to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  Statea  by  citizens  of  another  State, 
or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State.* 

ARTICLE  XII. 

CI.  I.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice  President,  one  of  whom,  at 
least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them- 
selves; they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice 
President ;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice  President, 
and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign 
and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes 
shall  then  be  counted ;  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no 
person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the 
highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted 
for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  im- 
mediately by  ballot  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent, the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from 

*Sce  ante.  Section  185. 
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each  State  having  one  vote.  A  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall 
consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  tvo-thirds  of  the  States, 
and  a  majoritj  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessarj  to  a  choice. 
And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before 
the  fourth  6&y  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice  President 
shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other 
constitutional  disability  of  the  President. 

CI.  2.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as 
Vice  President  shall  be  the  Vice  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no 
person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on 
the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice  President.  A  quorum 
for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  a  choice, 

CI.  3.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office 
of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.** 

ARTICLE  Xin. 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except 
as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Sec  S.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

Sec.  211.  SLAVERY  ABOLISHED.— The 
above  article  abolishing  slavery  was  proclaimed  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  December  18,  1865.  The  fonner 
slave  States  were  <»mpelled  to  ratify  this  amendment 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  re-admission  to  State- 

**The  amended  method  of  electing  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
ient  was  considered  in  Chapter  VI.,  Section  177. 
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hood.  It  puts  an  end  forever  to  the  vexed  question  of 
human  slavery,  which  had  been  a  blot  on  the  national 
fiscutdbeon  for  many  years. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Section  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  tlie  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  an;  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  tiny  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting 
the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the 
choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial 
officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  members  of  such  State,  being  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other 
crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in 
such  State. 

Sec.  8.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in 
Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President,  or  hold 
any  (dSce,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under 
any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member 
of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member 
of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officers 
of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same, 
or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.     But  Congress 
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may,  b;  a  vote  o(  two-thirds  of  each  house,  remore  andk  dis- 
abilitj. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of 
pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection 
or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  oUigation 
incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave; 
but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal 
and  void. 

Sec.  6.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appro- 
priate legislation  the  provisions  of  Uiis  article. 

Sec.  212.    UNITED  STATES  CITIZENSHIP. 

— Previoiu  to  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment the  Constitutional  provision  in  regard  to  citizen- 
ship was  embraced  in  Article  IV.,  Section  2,  of  the 
Constitution,  and  under  it  Calhoim  and  his  sdiool  claimed 
that  there  was  no  national  citizenship,  as  tine  clause 
referred  exclusively  to  State  citizenship.  The  four- 
teenth amendment,  seeking  to  protect  emancipated 
negroes  from  hostile  State  legislation,  defines  and  speci- 
fies what  shall  constitute  national  citizenship.  AH 
persons  bom  or  naturalized  "in"  the  United  States  are 
possessed  of  a  dual  citizenship, — State  and  National. 
The  States  are  forbidden  to  make  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privUeges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  This  limitation  put  upon  the  States  is 
construed  to  extend  to  only  those  fundamental  rights 
which  Justice  Washington  had  enumerated  as  pro- 
tected by  Article  IV.,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution. — 
Corfield  v.  CoryeU,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  871;  ante.,  Sec.  194. 
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And  this  amendment  does  not  diange  the  nature  of 
the  relation  between  the  States  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  United  States 
citizenship  that  are  protected,  and  these  are  not  as  broad 
as  the  privileges  of  State  citizenship.  By  eonsbiiction 
the  foiurteenth  amendment  makes  the  negro  a  citiaen 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  where  he  re- 
sides, but  it  does  not  subject  tine  whole  domain  of  civil 
rights  to  the  controlling  power  of  Congress,  uid  does 
not  change  the  federal  character  of  the  Union. — 
Slaughter  House  Cases,  16  Wall.  86;  Strader  v.  W. 
Va.,  100  U.  S.  808;  Williams  v.  Mississippi,  170  U.  S. 
218;  U.  S.  V.  Reese,  92  U.  S.  214. 

Colored  men  as  well  as  other  classes  of  citizens  are 
protected  from  discrimination  or  abitraiy  interference 
with  their  fundamental  rights  on  the  part  of  a  State, 
but  this  amendment  does  not  require  that  every  person 
in  the  land  be  extended  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  every  other  person. — Barber  v.  Connolly,  118  U.  S. 
27;  New  York  v.  Squire,  145  U.  S.  175.  See  Cooley, 
Principles,  Ch.  18. 

Section  2  of  this  amendment  was  directed  mainly 
against  the  former  slave  States,  to  compel  them  by  a 
threatened  reduction  of  representation  to  grant  the 
su£frage  to  negroes.  The  provision  has  never  been  en- 
forced. Mississippi,  in  1800,  adopted  a  Constitution  in 
which  sai  educational  qualification  is  established  for 
voters,  shutting  out  a  large  number  of  illiterate  blacks. 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  have  similar  qualifica- 
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tions.    These  qualifications  will  doubtless  be  upheld. — 
Williams  v.  Mississippi,  170  U.  S.  218. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

Section  1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
Tote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  b;  the  United  States  oi 
any  State  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of 
serritude. 

Sec.  X.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  bj  appro- 
priate legislation  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.  218.  SUFFRAGE.— It  is  popularly  believed 
that  tiie  thirteentii  amendment  freed  t^e  negroes,  tiie 
fourteenth  made  tiiem  citizens  and  the  fifteenth  gave 
them  the  right  to  vote.  The  last  part  of  this  statement 
is  incorrect  The  fifteenth  amendment  gives  no  one  the 
right  to  vote,  it  merely  makes  it  impossible  to  with- 
hold the  franchise  from  a  citizen  on  account  of  his  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  On  any  other 
ground  the  suffrage  may  be  withheld  from  white  or 
black  eitizois  as  the  political  policy  of  the  State  or 
nation  may  determine.  Women  are  not  permitted  to 
vote,  and  by  an  educational  qualification  the  various 
States  may  restrict  and  limit  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  persons  who  may  vote  and  yet  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  would  not  be  violated. — Gougar  v. 
Timberlake,  87  N.  E.  Rep.  644;  Von  Hoist,  Const. 
Law,  76. 

It  is  best,  we  think,  that  the  amoidments  which  were 
adopted  in  baste,  and  reluctantly  accepted  by  a  portion 
of  tiie  Union,  should  have  been  construed  as  they  have 
been, — ^mildly.    Four  judges  of  the  nine  who  decidsd 
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the  Slaughter  House  Cases  favored  construing  the 
amendments  as  making  a  change  in  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  Union,  making  it  in  fact  a  centralized 
State.  A  wiser  opinion  prevailed,  and  though  for  a 
time  the  illiterate  element  of  our  population  may  be 
discriminated  against  in  the  matter  of  voting,  this  will 
be  remedied  by  the  spread  of  education.  For  the  few 
instances  where  there  has  been  this  tendency  to  limit  the 
franchise  we  may  note  a  dozen  instances  where  States 
are  ready  to  extend  to  t&eir  citizens  the  initiative  and 
referendum — the  right  to  make  or  unmake  the  laws  by 
popular  vote.  It  is  fitting  that  we  conclude  this  sum- 
mary of  our  Constitution  with  an  allusion  to  the  ever- 
growing respect  for  popular  government. 
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STATE  CONSTITUTIONS  AND  OOTEKNMENT. 

Sec.  214.  THE  STATES.— As  a  result  of  fte 
Revolution  thirteen  States  or  Colonies  secured  their  in- 
dependence and  later  established  the  federal  govem- 
ment  which  we  have  been  considering.  But  from  the 
first  the  people  of  these  States  have  retained  and  per- 
fected their  political  organization  within  the  State  for 
the  control  of  all  matters  not  delegated  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union.  While  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence was  going  forward  all  of  the  original  States 
save  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  drew  up  written 
Constitutions,  establishing  the  frame  work  of  repub- 
lican government.  From  the  territory  belonging  to 
these  States  and  ceded  by  them  to  the  Union,  and  from 
other  territory  purdiased  or  secured  by  treaty,  addi- 
tional States  have  been  formed  and  admitted,  until  at 
present  there  are  forty-five  States  in  the  Union.  The 
government  in  each  of  the  States  is  based  upon  a 
written  Constitution,  which  is  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  State.  These  Constitutions  have  been  adopted  by 
the  people  of  the  States  after  being  formulated  in  ooa- 
yentions  chosen  for  the  purpose.  In  each  of  the  States 
as  well  as  in  the  Federal  Union,  the  people  are  recog- 
nized as  the  possessors  of  all  sovereignty,  and  fdl 
174 
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authoritative  acts  within  a  State  must  be  in  accordance 
wiUi  their  expressed  will.* 

Sec.  215.  MAKEUP  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONS.— The  State  Coustitutiwis  usually  consist  of 
a  bill  of  rights,  the  frame  of  goTemment  or  dbtribution 
of  political  power,  and  a  schedule  providing  for  the 
necessary  steps  in  changing  from  the  old  to  the  new 
government  The  schedule  being  of  temporary  import- 
ance is  not  found  in  all  Constitutions.t 

The  hill  of  rights  usually  contains  those  fundamental 
rights  which  we  have  described  as  being  gleaned  from 
the  English  charters,  and  which  are  found  in  the  fed- 
eral Constitution.  They  aim  to  protect  the  citizen  in 
his  life,  liberty  and  property  against  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, secure  him  a  speedy  and  impartial  jury  trial,  etc. 


*"A11  men  ore,  by  nature,  free  and  independent,  and  have 
certain  inalienable  rights,  among  whidi  are  those  of  enjoying 
and  defending  life  and  liberty,  acquiring,  possessing,  and  pro- 
tecting property,  and  seeking  and  obtaining  happiness  and 
safety. 

"All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people.  Goremment 
is  instituted  for  their  equal  protection  and  ben^t,  and  they 
have  the  right  to  alter,  reform  or  abolish  the  same  whenever  they 
may  de»n  it  necessary;  and  no  special  privileges  or  immunities 
shall  ever  be  granted,  that  may  not  be  altered,  revoked,  or  re- 
pealed by  the  general  assembly."  Ohio  Const  (1861),  Art.  I., 
Sees.  1  and  2,  Bill  of  Rights. 

fTwo  additional  parts  of  State  Constitutions  are  sometimes 
^ven,  as  (a)  description  of  the  State's  boundaries,  (b)  mis- 
cellaneous provisions  concerning  which  the  people  have  expressed 
their  will.    Bryce,  Am.  Com.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  4S7,  Am.  ed. 
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The  enumeration  of  certain  tights  of  the  citizen  ii4uch 
are  to  be  protected  does  not  deny  that  the  citizen  has 
other  fundamental  rights  not  enumerated. — Von  Hoist, 
Const  Law,  267. 

The  State  Constitutions  establish  republican  gor- 
emments  and  in  them  the  separation  of  the  three  de- 
partments, executive,  legislative  and  judidal,  is  as 
complete  as  in  the  federal  government.  The  Constitu- 
tions also  specify  who  shall  exercise  the  ri^t  of  suf- 
frage, and  recognize  the  existence  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  216.  THE  LEGISLATUKES.— In  all  of 
the  States  the  bicameral  legislative  system  prevails,  that 
is,  the  legislature  is  composed  of  two  houses.  The  more 
numerous  branch  is  called  the  assembly  or  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, and  the  other  branch  is  called  the  senate. 
The  two  houses  together  form  the  "general  assembly," 
or  State  legislature.  Both  branches  of  the  legislature 
are  elected  directly  by  the  people,  tiie  State  being  ap- 
portioned by  law  into  districts  according  to  population, 
the  senatorial  districts  being  larger  than  the  districts  in 
which  representatives  are  elected.* 

State  senators  are  usually  elected  for  a  term  twice 

'Minority  RepreBentation.  In  Ulinois,  by  the  Constitution 
of  1870,  it  ia  provided  that  the  repreaentatives  Bhall  be  elected 
in  the  senatorial  districts,  each  district  being  entitled  to  three 
representatives.  It  is  further  provided  that  each  voter  may, 
instead  of  voting  for  three  representatives,  cast  his  three  votes 
for  a  single  candidate.  By  this  means  a  minority  party  may 
eecure  representation  in  the  legislature. 
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that  of  representatives.  The  rule  is  four  and  two  years, 
but  in  some  of  the  States  the  term  is  two  and  one  re- 
spectively. In  most  States  the  senators  are  classified 
so  that  all  do  not  go  out  of  office  at  the  same  time.  In 
some  of  the  States  the  legislature  meets  annually,  in 
others  only  biennaUy.  The  legislature  may  also  be 
called  in  extra  session.  The  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture are  paid  a  salary,  either  per  diem,  or  an  annual 
salary.  The  sentiment  is  growing  that  biomial  ses- 
sions are  sufficient  for  all  the  necessary  ends  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  annual  sessions  simply  result  in  littering 
the  statute  books  with  laws  in  the  interests  of  (^rtaia 
enterprises  or  monopolies  whose  exploitation  with  legis- 
lative sanction  is  destructive  of  the  true  ends  of  popular 
government    See  Von  Hoist,  Const.  Law,  270-1. 

Sec  217.  LEGISLATIVE  POWERS.— In  treat- 
ing the  powers  of  Congress  we  saw  that  the  federal 
Constitution  was  a  grant  of  power  to  the  departments 
as  well  as  the  authority  which  distributed  the  powers 
granted  between  the  departments  of  government.  Con- 
gress, we  learned,  had  only  the  powers  granted  to  it 
or  necessarily  implied  to  make  those  granted  effective. 
The  State  legislatures  are  not  so  limited,  and  the  State 
Constitutions,  instead  of  granting,  simply  apportion 
the  jjowers  reserved  in  the  States,  so  that  the  legisla- 
ture possesses  all  power  not  granted  to  the  federal 
government,  or  specifically  denied  by  the  State  Consti- 
tution, or  impliedly  denied  by  the  nature  of  our  institu- 
tions and  government. — Cooley,  Fiinciples,  8d  ed.j 
886;  Const,  Lim.,  6th  ed.,  106-7. 
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The  legislative  authority  in  the  States  is  more  mi- 
nutely regulated  in  its  exercise  than  that  of  Congress. 
In  a  number  of  Constitutions  it  is  provided  liiat  no  bill 
or  law  shall  contain  more  than  one  subject,  whidi  shall 
be  clearly  expressed  in  its  title.  The  provision  for  oral 
reading  of  bills  on  three  separate  days  is  found  in  most 
of  the  Constitutions,  and  in  several  it  is  provided  that 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  is  necessary  to 
the  passage  of  a  bill.  Various  expedients,  as  roll  call 
and  viva  vooe  voting,  are  resorted  to  in  a  number  of 
the  States  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  individual  mem- 
bers to  tiieir  constituents.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
legislature  is  limited  in  a  number  of  the  States,  and 
they  are  forbidden  to  grant  divorces.  Most  of  the  Con- 
stitutions of  recent  date  recognize  tiie  temptation  which 
the  people's  delegates  are  subjected  to  from  individuals 
and  corporations  seeking  to  get  special  privileges  from 
the  law-makers,  and  provide  that  the  granting  of  cor- 
porate franchises  shall  be  by  general  laws.*  And  the 
power  to  pledge  the  credit  of  tine  State  or  use  Its  fimds 
for  the  benefit  of  private  corporations  is  generally  de- 
nied or  carefully  limited.  All  of  these  regulations  re- 
sult from  the  growing  distrust  of  legislative  bodies, 
who  justly  merit  this  distrust  and  seemingly  seize  every 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  their  constituents  the 

*"The  general  asaemblj  shRll  pass  no  speoal  act  conferring 
corporate  povers. 

"Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws;  but  all 
such  laws  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  altered  or  repealed."  Ohio 
Const,  Art  XIIL,  Sees.  1  and  2. 
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need  of  further  restrictions   and   checks   upon   their 
poiwer.t 

Sec.  218.  LIMITATION  OF  THE  STATES 
ACTIVITY.— In  nearly  all  of  the  States  at  present 
there  is  a  tendency  to  limit  the  sphere  of  gOTemmental 
activity  to  those  tilings  which  are  necessary  to  make, 
administer  and  execute  the  laws,  and  to  avoid  alike  in- 
tenui  hnprovements  and  the  operation  and  control  of 
public  utilities,  as  the  raih'oads,  canals,  bridges,  tele- 
l^nes,  telegraphs,  etc.  The  apprehension  of  evil  from 
two  sources  has  been  the  cause  of  this  shirking  of  evident 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  States,  which  guarantee  their 
citizens  the  rig^t  to  life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  and 
take  no  adequate  measures  to  protect  citizens  in  any 
of  these  inalienable  ri^ts.  A  fear  that  unscrupulous 
individuals  would  fill  their  pockets  from  the  public 

t"Some  unthinking  indiTidualB  point  to  the  dishonesty  of 
legislative  bodies,  as  thej  are  coDstituted  at  present,  as  evidence 
of  the  inherent  weakness  of  popular  government,  and  the  inability 
of  the  people  to  rule  themselves.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show 
the  foolishness  of  such  an  assumption.  When  a  State  comprising 
five  or  six  millions  of  people  Is  ruled  by  a  body  of  several  hundred 
corporation  attorneys,  plus  a  few  brewery  agents  and  municipal 
parasites,  and  is  consequently  misgoverned,  it  is  not  popular 
government  that  is  at  fault.  Such  a  system  is  not  popular 
govermoeat.  Legislative  corruption  simply  proves  that  plutoc- 
racy has  prostituted  the  system  which  an  ever  trustful  people 
believed  would  suffice  to  secure  equal  and  just  laws.  It  is  now 
necessary  by  the  further  expedients  of  the  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum to  bring  the  salutary  influence  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  citizens  to  counteract  and  nullify  the  corruptive  and  destruct' 
ive  tendencies  of  the  plutocratic  trusts  and  monopohes. 
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revenues  if  these  industrial  enterprises  wn«  included 
in  the  sphere  of  government,  and  that  the  government 
becoming  more  powerful  would  grow  arbitrary  and  ty- 
rannical as  the  governments  of  the  past,  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  limitation  of  governmental  functions 
in  America.  We  must  admit  that  these  apprehensions 
are  not  unfoimded,  unless  at  the  same  time  that  the 
sphere  of  government  is  enlarged,  new  checks  for  keep- 
ing it  within  the  control  of  the  majority  are  devised. 
But  these  checks  are  being  devised  from  time  to  time» 
and  the  only  escape  from  sudi  corporate  monopoly  of 
wealth  and  industry  as  will  deprive  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  all  semblance  of  liberty  and  happiness 
is  for  the  State  to  widen  its  sphere  of  action,  and  control, 
if  not  operate,  all  the  agencies  in  which  the  general 
public  are  interested,  and  the  occupations  which  may 
control  tiie  common  necessaries  of  life.  We  believe  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  is  changing  on  this  subject, 
and  as  soon  as  the  proper  safeguards  are  established 
for  keeping  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
the  sphere  of  governmental  activity  will  be  enlarged 
as  the  present  condition  of  affairs  seems  to  demand. 

Sec.  219.  THE  STATE  EXECUTIVE  DE- 
PARTMENT.—The  function  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment in  the  States,  as  well  as  in  the  federal  govem- 
moit,  is  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed.  The  chief  executive  oflBcer  is  styled  the  gov- 
emoT.  The  qualifications  for  this  office  vary  slightly 
in  tile  different  States,  but  are  chiefly  to  the  three  points, 
citizenship,  age,  and  residence  in  the  State.    The  gov- 
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ernor  is  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  State;  the  term 
of  office  varies  in  the  several  States,  ranging  from  one 
to  four  years.  In  a  few  States  the  governor  is  not 
eligible  to  immediate  re-election.  In  most  States  a 
lieut^iant  governor  is  elected  at  the  same  time  and  for 
the  same  term  as  the  governor;  he  is  presiding  officer 
over  the  Senate,  but  without  a  vote,  and  succeeds  the 
governor  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office. 

Sec.  220.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE 
GOVERNOR.— The  function  of  tiie  governor  corre- 
spond to  that  of  the  President;  he  represents  the  State 
in  its  relation  to  other  States,  enforces  the  laws,  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  the  State,  and 
may  call  it  out  to  enforce  the  laws  or  put  down  an  in- 
surrection. He  is  aided  and  advised  by  the  other  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  State.  It  is  his  duty  to  inform 
the  legislature  at  each  session  of  the  condition  of  the 
State,  and  he  may  convene  the  legislature  in  special 
session  when  he  deems  it  necessary.  In  most  of  the 
States  the  governor  has  a  qualified  veto,  on  the  legisla- 
ture, but  in  each  instance  a  sufficient  majority  can  pass 
a  bill  over  his  veto.  The  governor  has  power  to  grant 
pardons,  except  in  cases  of  Impeachment.  His  power 
of  appointing  other  officers  is  not  nearly  so  extensive 
as  that  of  the  President,  as  the  more  important  State 
officers  are  elected. 

Sec.  221.  ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE  OFFI- 
CERS.— In  each  of  the  States  there  are  some  or  all  of 
the  following  officers,  who  have  under  the  Constitution 
aa  independent  share  in  the  executive  function;  a  see- 
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retary  of  State,  an  auditor  or  comptn^er,  treasurer, 
attorney  general,  superintendait  of  schools,  surveyor 
general,  State  printer  and  State  librarian.  These  offi- 
cers in  most  States  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
State;  in  some  instances  they  are  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  in  others  part  are  appointed  and  part 
elected.  They  do  not  unite  with  the  goremor  to  form 
an  executive  unit,  or  cabinet;  but  each  has  duties  to 
perform  and  is  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  bis  office.  In  North  Carolina  a  number  of 
these  officers,  under  the  Constitution  of  1868,  formed 
a  "council  of  state"  to  advise  the  governor  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office.    See  Von  Hoist,  Const.  Law,  289n. 

Sec  222.  THE  STATE  JUDICIABY.— The 
judicial  power  of  the  States  is  rested  in  a  number  of 
courts  which  are  graded  from  a  single  Supreme  Court, 
to  a  large  number  of  inferior  courts  of  limited  jurisdic- 
tion. There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  various 
States  in  tlie  names  of  the  coiui;s  and  the  jurisdicti<ni 
granted  them.*  The  following  is  a  general  smnmary 
of  the  courts  usually  found  in  the  States:  1.  A  Su- 
preme Court,  consisting  of  frcon  three  to  five  judges, 
with  original  jurisdiction  in  a  few  instances,  and  appel- 
late jurisdiction  from  the  next  lower  courts.  2.  Circuit 
Courts,  varying  in  number,  possessing  some  original 
junsdiction  and  with  appellate  jurisdiction  frcan  the 


*The  judicial  department  as  organized  in  esdi  State  can  be 
studied  by  the  student  from  the  ConBtitution  and  etatates  of  tbe 
State,  which  may  be  found  in  the  office  of  any  attorney. 
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next  lower  courts.  8.  Common  Fleas  Courts,  whidi 
are  held  in  eadi  county  several  times  during  the  year,, 
with  general  jurisdiction  and  power  of  reviewing  the 
action  of  liie  lowest  courts.  4.  Justices  Courts;  these 
latter  are  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  jurisdiction  and  are 
limited  to  the  trial  of  civil  cases,  in  which  but  small 
amounts  are  involved,  or  where  petty  misdemeanors 
have  beoi  committed.  5.  Probate  Courts;  these  exist 
as  county  courts  for  hearing  probate  and  testamentary 
matters;  in  some  States  they  are  called  Orphans* 
Courts. 

In  the  Code  States  all  distinctions  between  common 
law  and  equity  have  been  abolished,  and  the  sune 
courts  that  hear  common  law  cases  also  hear  and  de- 
termine cases  which  demand  so-called  equitable  relief. 
In  the  States  which  have  not  reformed  their  practice, 
courts  of  equity  or  chancery  jurisdiction  exist  for  the 
determining  of  cases  necessitating  equitable  relief.  The 
jurisdiction  of  these  courts  is  determined  by  tiie  rules 
of  chanceiy  law,  and  the  method  of  procedure  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  at  law. 

The  Judges  of  the  various  State  courts  aie  as  a  rule 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  State  or  district  and  hold 
for  a  term  of  years  fixed  by  law.  They  are  subject  to 
impeachment  the  same  as  other  civil  officers,  the  judges 
of  the  higher  courts  receiving  a  salary,  and  justices 
of  the  peace  being  compensated  by  fees  received  and 
taxed  as  costs  in  each  case. 

Sec.  228.  MINOR  CIVIL  DIVISIONS  AND 
SELF-GOVERNMENT.— Every   State  is  divided 
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into  counties  (in  Louisiana  caJIed  parishes),  and  eadi 
county  is  divided  into  towns  or  townships.  The  origin 
of  these  minor  civil  divisions  may  be  traced  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  country  was  settled.  Small  settle- 
ments united  with  others  for  protection,  but  reserved 
the  exclusive  management  of  all  local  matters.  Thus 
from  self-governing  communities,  States  were  formed, 
and  the  sovereign  States  in  turn  imited  to  form  the 
Federal  Union.  In  this  process  of  centralization  re- 
gard was  ever  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  smallest  local 
unit,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  manage  locally  the 
matters  vt^iich  concern  them  alone  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. 

In  each  county  officers  are  elected  by  the  voters  of 
the  county  for  carrying  on  the  afiFairs  of  the  county,  as 
well  as  such  matters  pertaining  to  the  State  at  large  as 
must  be  conducted  within  the  territory  embraced  by 
the  county.  These  include,  a  board  of  commissioners, 
or  supervisors,  treasurer,  recorder,  sheriff,  prosecuting 
or  district  attorney,  coroner,  surveyor,  school  superin- 
tendent, assessors  and  <»llectors  of  taxes.  Some  of 
these  officers,  though  elected  within  the  county,  repre- 
sent the  State  in  exercising  tlieir  office,  while  others 
simply  represent  the  coimty. 

Sec.  224.  SAME  SUBJECT— TOWNSHIPS. 
— Following  out  the  policy  of  local  self-government, 
officers  are  elected  In  each  township  to  conduct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  State  therein,  and  such  local  matters  of 
government  as  demand  the  attention  of  the  people. 
These  officers  are  usually  denominated  as  follows; 
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Township  trustees  or  selectmen,  treasurer,  derk,  su- 
perrisor  of  roads,  overseers  of  the  poor,  constables,  as- 
sessors and  collectors  of  taxes. 

Sec.  225.  MUNICIPAL  CORPOKATIONS.— 
The  people  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  States  are 
either  by  general  laws,  or  special  grants,  incorporated, 
that  is,  conjoined,  and  given  a  legal  unity  for  certain 
purposes  connected  with  their  local  government.  Cities, 
villages,  counties  and  townships  as  incorporations  are 
called  municipal  or  public  corporations  to  distinguish 
them  from  corporations  organized  for  business  pur- 
poses. The  grant  of  powers  to  incorporated  cities  and 
villages  may  include  a  vast  range  of  powers,  and  estab- 
lish almost  a  separate  government.  But  the  inhabitants 
are  still  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  and 
the  corporation  may  not  exceed  any  of  the  powers 
granted  it,  and  is  ever  subject  to  the  paramount  will 
of  the  State  legislature,  which,  having  granted  the  spe- 
cial power,  has  a  like  privilege  of  withdrawing  it. 

Sec  226.  TAXATION.— The  State  government, 
as  well  as  the  Federal  government,  possesses  the  power 
of  levying  taxes  upon  the  property  or  persons  of  its 
citizens  or  subjects.  The  taxing  power  of  the  State  and 
Federal  government  is  concurrenti  and  each  may  levy 
its  exactions  upon  the  same  person  or  property.  But 
the  perpetuity  of  an  indissoluble  union  of  indestructible 
States  prevents  either  government  from  taxing  tiie 
agencies  or  properties  of  the  other,  and  the  States  are 
further  forbidden  to  tax  imports.  So  far  the  federal 
revenues  have  been  derived  chiefly  from  duties  laid  on 
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imported  articles,  and  oa  the  manufaetnre  uid  sale  of 
tobaccoes  and  liquor,  and  In  cases  of  greater  necessity 
income  and  stamp  taxes  have  been  levied.  The  States 
have  relied  for  their  revenues  upon  taxes  laid  on  the 
value  of  property.  Both  real  and  personal  property 
are  taxed,  and  every  description  of  tangible  and  intan- 
gible property  is  sought  to  be  reached.  In  many 
States  the  lavr  provides  for  returns  to  be  made  by  eadi 
citizen  possessing  property,  stating  under  oath  the 
kinds  and  values  of  his  properties,  and  upoa.  these  re- 
turns, or  the  estimates  of  elected  assessors,  \he  taxes 
which  each  citizen  is  to  pay  is  detennined.  Person^ 
property  whore  of  small  value  is  commonly  exempted, 
and  the  properties  of  schools,  churdies,  diaritable  in- 
stitutions, etc.,  as  wen  as  all  public  property,  are  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  The  collection  of  the  assessed 
taxes  is  enforced  by  sale  of  the  properly,  against  which 
there  is  no  exemptum. 

Sec.  227.  EDUCATION.— In  a  country  which 
recognizes  the  political  equality  of  its  citizens  and  aims 
to  make  the  male  portion  of  them  participators  in  the 
government  on  attaining  the  age  of  majority,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  coming  citizens  is  a  proper  func- 
tion of  government.  So  far  the  extent  to  vrtiidi  the 
education  of  children  in  the  free  sdiools  of  the  States 
has  been  carried  has  been  quite  limited.  In  the  rural 
districts  the  conmion  schools  are  usually  imgraded  and 
nothing  but  the  primary  branches  are  taught.  In 
towns  and  cities  the  public  schools  are  graded,  and 
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gnunmar  Ukd  hi|^  school  advantages  are  offered.  In 
some  of  the  States  the  books  are  furnished  free,  but  in 
the  majority^  the  instruction  alone  is  free.  Normal 
schools  have  been  establi^ed  in  a  number  of  States 
for  the  better  preparation  of  teadiers  for  the  common 
schools.  These  are  assisted  by  the  State,  but  in  most 
instances  a  nominal  charge  is  made  for  the  instruction 
given. 

The  schools  are  supported  by  taxation  tmd  also  by 
the  proceeds  from  the  funds  which  were  given  to  each 
State  by  the  federal  government,  and  from  the  grants 
of  public  huids  by  the  federal  government  for  educa- 
tional purposes.    See  Von  Hoist,  Const.  Law,  804-806. 

Higgler  education  is  provided  for  in  the  States  by 
establishing  colleges  and  universities,  w\ucix  are  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  State.  Religious  instruction  is 
uniformly  excluded  from  all  public  schools,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  hi^est. — Von  Hoist,  Const  Hist, 
IV..  »1. 

Sec  228.  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS.— The 
State  in  protecting  life  and  property  and  promoting  the 
general  welfare  undertakes  to  provide  for  the  incapable 
human  beings  idio,  by  reason  of  disease  or  physical  in- 
firmities, are  unable  to  care  for  and  provide  for  them- 
selves. It  alao  provides  for  the  incarceration  of  those 
who  have  committed  crimes  and  forfeited  their  right 
to  personal  liberty.  In  taking  care  of  these  two  classes 
of  persons  eadi  State  establishes  and  maintains  charita- 
ble and  penal  institutions. 

In  a  few  States  there  exist  public  improvements 
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whidi  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  State,  sudi  as 
canals  and  turnpikes.  The  ownership  and  management 
of  these  public  utilities  by  the  State  has  proven  a  great 
benefit  to  the  people  in  furnishing  ready  and  dieap 
transportation,  and  keeping  these  agencies  open  to  the 
people  without  paying  tribute  to  some  private  monopo- 
ly. It  is  now  only  a  question  of  years  until  all  so-called 
natural  monopolies  will  have  to  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Stote. 

Sec.  229.  POLICE  POWER  OF  THE  STATE. 
— It  is  within  the  province  of  government  to  preserve 
order,  punish  oiTenses,  make  regulations  for  the  use  and 
management  of  property  that  each  may  enjoy  his  own 
without  infringing  the  rights  of  others,  and  the  autiior- 
ity  under  which  all  these  internal  rules  said  re^ation^ 
for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society  are  made  is 
called  the  police  power  of  tiie  State.  To  prevent  con- 
flict of  rights  between  man  and  man  iriiCTever  or  in 
whatever  form  they  may  arise  is  the  duty  of  the  sov- 
ereign power,  and  this  branch  of  sovereignty  is  com- 
monly called  the  police  power. — License  Cases,  5  How. 
504;  Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.  118. 

The  police  power  is  the  most  comprehensive  portion 
of  sovereignty,  it  extends  "to  every  person,  every  pub- 
lic and  private  ri^t,  everything  in  the  nature  of  prop- 
erty, every  relation  in  the  State,  in  society,  and  in  pri- 
vate life.  The  use  of  public  highways  is  regulated  under 
it;  so  are  the  public  fijdieries  and  mines,  if  any,  and 
so  are  all  the  occupations  of  life.  The  domestic  rela- 
tions are  formed,  regulated,  sustained,  and  dissolved 
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under  the  rules  it  prescribes;  the  age  at  whidi  a  child 
becomes  emaucipated,  the  terms  under  which  he  may 
be  allowed  to  apprentice  himself  or  be  forced  by  the 
public  authorities  to  do  so,  and  the  measure  of  inde- 
pendent action  iu  the  marriage  relation,  are  all  deter- 
mined by  its  rules.  These  rules  seldom  raise  any  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  authority,  but  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  be  pushed  to  an  extreme  that  shdl  deny  just 
liberty." — Cooley,  Principles,  8d  ed.,  250-1;  Common- 
wealth T.  Alger,  7  Cush.  (Mass.)  58 ;  LawtoB  T.  Steele, 
162  U.  S.  188. 

The  federal  Constitution  grants  no  police  power  to 
the  general  government,  so  that  the  power  remains  in- 
tact in  the  State,  subject  always  to  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  the  federal  Constitution  as  regards  ex  post 
facto  laws,  the  impairment  of  contracts,  etc. 

Sec  280.  SAME  SUBJECT— TRADES  AND 
OCCUPATIONS.— Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  en- 
gage in  lawful  business,  and  to  choose  tiie  profession 
or  business  he  will  follow,  but  to  a  reasonable  extent 
the  State  may  regulate  all  trades  and  occupations.  And 
in  cases  it  is  held  that  this  power  extends  to  prohibit 
callings  considered  injurious  to  the  general  public. — 40 
Ind.  812;  10  Mo.  591.  The  police  power  extends  to 
prevent  persons  of  one  sex  from  engaging  in  occupa- 
tions licensed  by  the  State,  as  to  forbid  the  employ- 
DKut  of  females  in  saloons.  And  the  State  may  forbid 
persons  under  a  certain  age  from  engaging  in  a  lawful 
occupation,  as  the  employment  of  ehild  labor,  in  fac- 
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tories;  and  may  regulate  the  number  of  hours  per  week 
which  certain  classes  of  persons  may  be  onplojred. 

Professions  requiring  sj^edal  skill  and  training,  and 
in  whidi  an  unskilled  person  mighi:  cause  damage  and 
injury,  are  commonly  regulated  by  the  State.  Thus 
the  practice  of  law  and  medicine  is  limited  in  most 
States  to  those  who,  by  a  course  of  study  and  training 
evidenced  by  a  dipl(Hna  or  ability  to  pass  a  prescribed 
examination,  have  fitted  thranselves  to  engage  in  these 
calliags.  The  State  may  not  discriminate  in  prescrib- 
ing qualifications  in  favor  of  a  particular  school  of 
medicine. 

The  police  power  has  been  extended  to  regulate  the 
sales  of  dangerous^  poisonous  or  explosive  articles;  to 
require  the  inspection  of  bread,  flour,  meat  and  other 
articles  of  general  use. 

Sec.  281.  SAME  SUBJECT— MONOPOLIES, 
TRUSTS,  ETC.— At  common  law  all  combinations  to 
raise  prices  by  engrossing  and  controlling  the  whole 
supply  of  a  commodity  were  held  to  be  unlawful  and 
criminal.  The  formation  of  busts  and  monopolies 
were  Seated  as  conspirades. — 6  E.  &  Bl.  47;  Law  Re- 
ports, 2  Q.  B.  198.  These  principles  of  the  commtm 
law  are  clearly  in  force  in  the  various  States  and  are 
applicable  to  the  numerous  trusts  and  monopolies 
whidi  are  designed  to  throttle  individual  oiterprises. 
And  it  is  within  the  police  power  of  the  States  to  punish 
or  prohibit  all  contracts  or  organizations  intended  to 
stifle  competition  and  arbitrarily  raise  the  price  of  com- 
modities through  the  instrumentality  of  a  trust  or  mo- 
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nopoly  or  otherwise. — Texas  &  P.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Southern 
Pac.  Ry.  Co.,  41  La.  Ann.  970.  In  Morris  Run  Coal 
Co.  T.  Barclay  Coal  Co..  68  Fa.  St.  178,  it  is  held  that 
a  "comer"  or  a  confederation  to  control  the  price  of 
articles  of  commerce,  or  to  raise  or  lower  the  price  of 
stocks,  is  a  ccmspiracy.  So  in  the  cose  of  The  Central 
Ohio  Salt  Co.  T.  Guthrie,  85  Ohio  St  666,  a  combina- 
tion of  salt  manufacturers  to  regulate  tite  price  and 
grade  of  salt,  and  forbidding  eadi  member  to  sell  salt 
save  at  prices  fixed  by  tiie  company,  was  held  illegal 
and  void  as  in  restraint  of  trade  and  against  public 
policy. 

The  federal  goremment,  imder  its  commerce  power, 
has  provided  against  carriers  pooling  freights,  or  di- 
viding earnings  and  thus  stifling  competition;  so  by  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  combination 
known  as  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  was  declared 
void.  And  a  federal  law  of  1890  declares  all  contracts, 
combinations  or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade  void, 
and  makes  it  a  misdemcEuior  to  thus  monopolize  or  at- 
tonpt  to  control  trade  or  commerce  among  tiie  several 
States  or  with  foreign  nations.* 


*It  wDl  be  seen  from  the  text  that  the  State  has  full  legal 
authority  to  control  tnuts  and  monopolies,  and  the  courts  could 
easil;  put  an  aid  to  their  devastating  career  by  the  application 
of  well-known  and  long-established  judicial  premdents.  It  may 
well  be  asked:  Why  has  this  not  been  doneF  And  why  do  these 
illegal  comlnnations  exist  on  all  hands?  The  true  answer  to 
these  questions  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  corporate  wealth 
has  found  means  to  subvert  or  prevent  the  enforconent  of  the 
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At  common  law  a  combination  io  coerce  an  indi- 
vidual  or  company  by  refusing  to  work  for,  or  to  per- 
mit others  to  work  for,  such  individual  or  company, 
commonly  known  as  a  boycott,  is  treated  as  a  criminal 
conspiracy,  for  which  the  persons  engaging  therein 
may  be  indicted. — Crump's  Case,  84  Va.  927.  So  all 
strikes  and  bo3reotts  in  which  by  violence,  threats,  or 
other  coercive  measures,  the  rights  or  property  of  others 
is  endangered  or  trespassed  upon,  are  promptly  en- 
joined l^  the  courts  and  the  parties  engaged  therein 
are  liable  to  indictment  for  criminal  conspira^. — ^Rex 
V.  Journeyman  Tailors,  8  Mod.  10;  State  v.  Donald- 
son, 82  N.  J.  Law  ISI. 

Sec.  282.  SAME  SUBJECT— REAL  PROP- 
ERTY.— The  possession  of  real  property  by  the  citi- 
zens of  a  State  is  ever  subject  to  the  right  of  the  State 


Uwe  that  miglit  prove  hostile  to  its  amUtious  career.  That  this 
is  the  true  reason  why  monopoly  has  not  been  restrained  appears 
fnun  the  fact 'that  the  counter  organization  of  the  laboring 
clatses,  vho  by  means  of  strikes  and  boycotts  have  sought,  caa- 
trary  to  law,  to  secure  their  rights,  have  been  quickly  and 
effectually  squelched  by  the  courts.  Tlie  piinciple  in  each  case 
is  exactly  the  same,  the  monopoly,  by  the  use  of  lawless  wealth 
and  in  violation  of  law  and  ri^t,  seeks  to  comer  pul^c  neces- 
saries; strikers  and  boycotters,  by  means  of  mob  force,  would 
take  the  law  in  their  own  hands  and  commit  breaches  of  the  peace 
to  secure  their  demands.  Criminal  conspiracy,  injunction,  and 
the  military  power  of  the  State  is  as  applicable  to  the  one  as 
the  other.  Corporate  wealth  has  tampered  with  the  scales  of 
blind  justice,  or  law  and  right  would  as  quickly  control  the 
piratical  trust  as  it  has  done  the  lawless  mob. 
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to  take  such  portions  of  it  as  may  be  needed  for  the 
advancement  of  g^ieral  welfare.  The  right  of  the 
State  to  take  the  property  of  citizens  for  public  use  is 
called  the  power  of  eminent  domain.  This  power  is 
not  to  be  exercised  arbitrarily,  and  is  regulated  by  the 
Conartitution,  which  usually  provides  the  manner  of 
taking,  and  that  compensation  shall  be  made. — Pollard's 
JLessee  v.  Hagan,  8  How.  212.* 

Sec.  288.  AMENDMENTS.— The  State  Consti- 
tutions provide  tiie  manner  in  which  th^  may  be 
amended  or  altered.  They  provide  in  every  case  that 
the  amendment  of  the  fundamental  law  shall  be  harder 
to  accomplish  than  the  enacting  of  an  ordinary  statute. 
Amendments  after  being  adopted  in  convention  or  by 
the  legislature  are  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  State 
to  be  ratified.  In  some  States  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  each  twenty  years  the  question,  "Shall  there 
be  a  convention  to  revise,  alter,  or  amend  the  Consti- 
tution?" may  be  voted  on  by  the  electors  of  the  State. 
This  recognition  of  the  power  and  right  of  the  people 
to  make  over,  from  time  to  time,  the  fundamental  law 
of  their  political  organization,  is  the  distinctive  feature 
between  free  America  and  arbitrary,  tyrannical  Europe. 
Constitutions  are  never  perfect.  Government  is  a  pro- 
gressive science.  The  legislators  of  one  era  can  at  best 
but  provide  for  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed. 

'This  subject,  as  -veil  as  that  of  personal  and  religious  liberty 
under  the  police  power,  will  be  taken  up  more  fully  in  tlie  next 
nunU>eT  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Lav,  und»  the  sobjsct  of  **Fei> 
Bonol  Ri|^t8.** 
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The  development  of  new  forces  and  instnunentalities, 
as  well  as  the  cbange  in  social  conditions,  requires  like 
changes  and  development  in  the  govemmoital  syston. 
The  trust  confided  to  the  people  to  manage  their  oxn- 
mon  interests  has  never,  in  all  the  ages,  been  betrayed. 
Only  when,  by  fraud  and  force,  a  few  individuals  have 
set  themselves  up  as  the  possessors  of  the  sovereign 
power  has  government  become  a  corse  rather  than  a 
blessing. 

Our  political  organizaticms  are  characterized  by  the 
many  restraints  or  checks  imposed  upon  the  organs  of 
government.  As  stated  by  an  early  statesman,*  the 
States  are  balanced  against  the  general  govenuneut; 
Ihe  Senate  is  a  dieck  upon  the  House,  and  vice  versa; 
the  three  departments  of  the  federal  government  are 
bahmced;  the  executive  is  balanced  against  the  legisla- 
tive department;  the  Senate  is  balanced  against  the 
executive  by  its  ctmtrol  over  appointments  and  treaties, 
etc.  But  the  final  and  most  imjwrtant  check  is  the  con- 
trol whidi  the  people  have  retained  of  electing  the  of- 
ficers and  agents  who  exercise  governmental  authority, 
and  of  amending,  altering,  or  abolishing  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  establidiing  others  which  more  nearly 
satisfy  their  sovereign  will. 

Sec.  284.  RULES  OF  CONSTRUCTION— 
When  the  provisions  of  a  Constitution  are  found  to  re- 
quire construction  in  their  application  to  concrete  cases, 
the  following  rules  are  usuaUy  followed:  1.  The  mean- 

*Jobn  Adams,  Works,  vi.,  467. 
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ing  of  &e  Constitution  is  slwajs  the  sune,  and  the  con- 
struction should  be  unifonu.  2.  The  entire  instrument 
is  to  be  ocmaidered  in  construing  any  part,  and  effect  is 
to  be  giren  to  the  whole  as  well  as  eadi  part.  8.  It 
is  the  intent  of  the  sovereign  will  that  is  to  gorem  and 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  instrument  itself. — Cooley, 
ConsL  Um.,  6th  ed.,  60;  Beardstown  t.  Virginia,  76 
lU.  84.  4.  A  State  Constitution  is  to  be  construed  in 
the  light  of  the  oommon  law,  as  the  common  law  is 
regarded  as  being  in  existence  prior  to  the  Constitution 
and  as  remaining  afterwards,  limited  by  sudi  restric- 
tions as  the  Constitution  imposes. — State  v.  Noble,  118 
Ind.  850;  Mattox  v.  United  States,  156  U.  S.  287. 
5.  The  Constitutions  as  well  as  the  statutes  are  con- 
sidered as  operating  prospectively,  and  never  retro- 
spectively. 6.  The  grant  of  a  general  power  carries  by 
implication  every  special  power  necessary  for  its  exer- 
dse.  7.  When  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  cannot  be 
made  plain  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
instrument,  extrinsic  aids  may  be  resorted  to,  as  a  con- 
sideration of  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  provision,  the 
proceedings  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and 
contemporaneous  construction. — Cooley,  Principles,  8d 
ed.,  886-9;  United  States  v.  Healy,  160  U.  S.  186; 
Story,  Const.,  Sec.  407. 

Sec.  285.  IN  CONCLUSION.— In  this  chapter  it 
has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  acquainted  more  or  less  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  government  which  surround  him,  hence 
minute  details  have  been  avoided.    Again,  it  is  to  be 
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understood  that  this  being  a  student's,  and  not  a  practi- 
tioner's compendium,  many  technical  matters  have  not 
been  adverted  to  at  all.  The  important  principles  of 
Constitutional  Law  have  been  gone  over  as  fully  as  the 
plan  of  the  work  as  a  student's  and  citizen's  handbook 
would  permit. 
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As  suggested  in  "How  to  Study  Law,"  the  title  of 
the  first  number  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Law,  a 
complete  list  of  questions  will  be  appended  to  each  book 
of  the  series  directing  the  attention  of  the  student  to 
the  important  points  to  be  mastered.  In  the  presoit 
number  lists  of  questions  given  to  graduating  students 
of  law  colleges,  and  to  students  being  examined  for 
admission  to  the  Ohio  bar  have  been  added.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  questions  is  to  enable  the  student  to  judge 
if  he  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  pass 
the  ordinary  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar. 

In  studying  this  subject  we  suggest  that  the  student 
take  up  a  single  chapter  at  a  time,  having  carefully  read 
the  chapter,  examine  the  questions  covering  it  and  see 
that  you  hare  completely  mastered  all  points.  Where 
possible  read  other  authorities  and  cases  on  the  more 
important  topics.  When  all  the  chapters  have  been 
thus  considered,  take  a  general  review  of  the  whole 
book,  and  then  with  some  one  to  quiz  you,  take  an  oral 
examination  on  all  the  questions  contained  in  this  book. 
If  your  work  has  been  reasonably  thorough  we  will 
guarantee  that  you  will  be  able  to  pass  any  fair  bar 
examination  on  this  subject. 

Citations.  A  list  of  abbreviations  used  in  citing 
authorities  and  cases  is  given  in  the  front  part  of  this 
book;  these  may  usually  be  found  in  any  law  diction- 
ary. Cases  are  cited  by  giving  the  names  of  the  parties, 
197 
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plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  the  number  of  tiie  volume, 
the  name  of  the  report  or  reporter,  and  the  page  on 
whidi  the  case  begins,  as  Martin  t.  Mott,  12  Wheaton 
19.  Formerly  the  reports  were  named  after  the  indi- 
vidual who  compiled  them,  now  in  most  States  and  in 
tibe  United  States  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  State  reports  or  United  States  reports. 

In  the  study  of  leading  cases,  which  should  be  done 
as  much  as  your  time  and  facilities  will  permit,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  will  prove  helpful:  1.  Get  the  nature  of 
the  action.  2.  The  essential  facts  of  Ihe  case,  in  brief 
form.  8.  The  point  or  points  in  dispute.  4.  The  de- 
cision, or  holding  of  the  count,  in  a  single  word.  5.  The 
grounds  of  the  decision,  or  the  reasoning  of  the  court. 
This  method  of  studying  and  analyzing  leading  cases  is 
one  recommended  by  the  distinguished  and  well-known 
author  of  legal  books,  Melville  M.  Bigelow. 

If  the  student  following  this  course  intends  to  be- 
come a  practitioner  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  visit 
the  office  of  any  local  attorney  and  get  permission  to 
use  occasionally  audi  books  as  the  Statutes  of  the  State, 
or  legal  dictionaries.  In  most  cases  your  local  attorney 
will  be  pleased  to  assist  you  in  any  reasonable  manner. 

Of  the  many  valuable  text-books  on  the  subject  of 
Constitutional  Law  we  have  cited  but  a  few  in  these 
pages.  Reference  to  these  or  any  others  will  be  found 
helpful.  Students  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Law  are  in- 
vited to  write  for  any  information  they  may  require  in 
this  connection  to  the  Principal,  whose  address  will  be 
found  on  another  page. 
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Act   of  JoM   2S,  1906,  Ok  3S92.     EataUbyMf  Batmmm  «f   bmitfntien 


Department  of  commerce  and 
labor;  ImmlgratioD  and  nat- 
uralisation bureau;  reffla-. 
try  of  alien  Immicranta; 
oertlflcateB  of  registry. 

Addttiaoal  ofllces,  employes, 
etc. 

Natur&tUatton  of  aliena;  courts 

KlTen  Jurisdiction;  reatricted 

to     realdents     of     diatrict; 

bianlE  forms  to  l>e  furnished. 

,    Proceedinga. 

DeclBration  of  intention;  quali- 
fications, etc;  previous 
declarations. 

Petitions  lor  citlzensbip  oertlfi- 
sates;  requirements;  pre- 
vious declarations:  declara- 
tions as  to  anarcby  and 
poiyiamy;  renunciation  of 
otlier  allegiance;  intention 
of  pertinent  residence,  etc; 
evidence  as  to  cbaracter, 
etc;  certlfloatea  of  arrival 
and  intention,  to  be  filed. 

Declaration  in  open  court. 

Evidence  of  residence,  etc,  re- 
quired; addlUonal  teatU 
mony,  former  titles,  etc,  to 
be  renounced. 

Widows  and  minor  chUdren. 
L  Public  notice  of  petition,  hear- 
ing, etc;  Bubpeenas  to  wit- 
nesses. 
L  Filing  and  docketing;  hear- 
ings; election  day  restric- 
tion; change  of  name. 


BBC. 

Naturalisation  forbidden  to 
anardilsts  or  poiygamista. 

SpealElng  Bngllah  required; 
physical  Incapacity;  not  ap- 
plicable to  prior  declara- 
tions; homestead  entrymen. 

Final     hearinge;      record      of 

Ehrideuce  of  residence. 

IL  Examinations,  etc..  In  opposi- 
Uon. 

11.  Court  to  keep  duplicates  of 
declarations  and  certifi- 
cates; papera  In  rejected 
canes;  penalty  for  failure  of 
clerk;  respanslbility  tor 
blanks;  return  of  defaced, 
etc,  blanks;  penalty. 

13.  Fees;  declaration;  petition, 
certificate,  etc  Disposal  of 
fees;  deposit  by  petitioner 
tor  expenses;  Tetenti<»i  by 
clerk;  payment  for  addl~ 
tioual  clerks;  additional  al- 
lowance. 

14    randing  of  papers,  etc. 

U.  Proceedings  to  cancel  certifi- 
cates illegally  procured; 
notice  to  holder,  etc;  can- 
celing certificates  of  per- 
sons permanently  abroad; 
copy  of  order  of  caaeaUa- 
tion  to  bureau;  to  court  of 
original  Issue;  fAnoellnt 
records,  etc;  appllcatian  to 
all  oertlSoatee. 
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BEO. 

IS.  PunlBbroent  tor  Lunilns-.  etc., 
tRtse  certlflcates. 

17.  Punlabment  tor  ensravlnK, 
prindng,  aeUliiK,  etc.,  coun- 
terfeits. 

IS.  Puntihrnent  for  lUeKOllF  Imu- 
Ins,  etc.,  certtOcatea. 

1>.  Puniahment  for  unlawful  poa- 
Beuion  of  blank  certlflcates, 

SO.  Puniahment  for  neslectlns  to 
render  accounts,  etc 

21,    Punishment    for    r«celTlii«    11- 


22.  Punishment    for   iesulne   false 

acknowledgments,  etc 

23.  Punishment    for    fraudulently 

obtaining       naturalisation; 
aoceasories. 

24.  Limit  for  prosacutlooB. 
IS.    Laws  repealed. 

27.  Forms,  [omlttsd). 

28.  Rules  of  evidence. 

29.  Appropriation. 

SO.  Naturalitatlon  of  persona 
owinff  allegianse,  but  not 
United  States  cltlsens. 

SL    Elffect  of  laws. 


Ad  of  Jnna  29,  1906,  Ch.  3593,  34  Slat  1.  E96L 

Sec.  1.  {^Department  of  Commerce  and  Liobor—Jm- 
fnigraUon  and  Naturalization  Bureau — registry  of 
alien  immigrants — certificates  of  registry.^  That  the 
designation  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby  changed  to 
the  "Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,"  which 
said  Bureau,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  addition  to  the 
duties  now  provided  by  law,  shall  have  charge  of  all 
matters  concerning  the  naturalization  of  aliens.  That 
it  sAiall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Bureau  to  provide,  for 
use  at  the  various  immigration  stations  throughout  the 
United  States,  books  of  record  wherein  the  commission- 
ers of  immigration  shaU  cause  a  registry  to  be  made  in 
the  case  of  each  alien  arriving  in  the  United  States  from 
and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  of  the  name,  age,  oc- 
cupation, personal  description  (including  height,  com- 
plexion, color  of  hair  and  eyes),  the  place  of  birth,  the 
last  residence,  the  intended  place  of  residence  in  the 
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United  States,  and  the  date  of  arrival  of  said  alien,  and, 
if  entered  through  a  port,  the  name  of  the  vessel  in 
whidi  he  comes.  And  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  said  com- 
missioners of  immigration  to  cause  to  be  granted  to  sudi 
alien  a  certificate  of  sudi  registry,  witli  the  particulars 
thereof.     (84  Stat.  L.  596.) 

Sec.  2.  [Additional  offices,  employees,  etc.l  That 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  provide 
the  said  Bureau  with  such  additional  furnished  offices 
within  the  city  of  Wiashington,  such  books  of  record 
and  facilities,  and  such  additional  assistants,  clerks, 
stenographers,  typewriters,  ajad  other  employees  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  im- 
posed by  this  Act  upon  such  Bureau,  fixing  the  com- 
pensation of  such  additional  employees  until  July  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  within  tiie  appropriations 
made  for  tiiat  purpose.     (84  Stat.  L.  596.) 

Sec.  8.  [Naturalization  of  aliens — courts  given  jur- 
isdiction— restricted  to  residents  of  district — blank 
forms  to  be  fumished.']  That  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
naturalize  aliens  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  conferred  uptm  the  following  specified  courts; 
United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  now  existing, 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  established  by  Congress  in 
any  State,  United  States  district  courts  for  the  Terri- 
tories of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Hawaii,  and 
Alaska,  tiie  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia, 
and  the  United  States  courts  for  the  Indian  Territory; 
also  all  courts  of  record  in  any  State  or  Territory  now 
existing,  or  whidi  may  hereafter  be  created,  having  a 
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seal,  a  clerk,  sad  jurisdiction  in  actions  at  law  or  equity, 
or  law  and  equity,  in  which  the  amount  in  controrersy 
is  unlimited.  That  the  naturalization  jurisdiction  of  all 
coiuts  herein  specified.  State,  Territorial,  and  Federal, 
diall  ^toid  only  to  aliens  resident  within  the  respective 
judicial  districts  of  such  courts.  The  courts  herein 
specified  shall,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  clerks  of  such 
courts,  be  furnished  from  time  to  time  by  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  with  such  blank 
forms  as  may  be  required  in  the  naturalization  of  aliens, 
and  all  certificates  of  naturalization  shall  be  consecu- 
tively numbered  and  printed  on  safety  paper  furnished 
by  said  Bureau.     (84  Stat,  L.  596.) 

Sec.  4.  [Proceedings.']  That  an  alien  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  the 
following  manner  and  not  otiierwise: 

First.  ^Declaration  of  intention — qvaUficatioMj  etc. 
— previous  declarations.]  He  shall  declare  on  oath  be- 
fore the  clerk  of  any  court  authorized  by  this  Act  to 
naturalize  aliois,  or  his  authorized  deputy,  in  the  dis- 
trict in  whidi  such  alien  resides,  two  years  at  least  prior 
to  his  admission,  and  after  he  has  resided  ttie  age  of 
eighteen  years,  that  it  is  bona  fide  his  intention  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  to  renounce 
forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince, 
potoitate,  state,  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  by 
name  to  the  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty  of 
whidi  the  alien  may  be  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject. 
And  such  declaration  shall  set  forth  the  name,  age,  oc- 
cupation, personal  description,  place  of  birth,  last  for- 
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eign  residence  and  allegiance,  the  date  of  arrlTal,  the 
ztame  of  the  vessel,  if  any,  in  which  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  present  place  of  residence  in 
the  United  States  of  said  idien:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  alien  who,  in  omformity  with  the  law  in  force 
at  the  date  of  his  declaration,  has  declared  his  intention 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  re- 
quired to  renew  such  declaration. 

Seoond.  {Petitions  for  citizeruhip  certificatea — re- 
quiremenU — previotu  declaration* — dedaraUon*  at  to 
anarchy  and  polygamy — renunciation  of  other  al- 
legiance— intention  of  permanent  residence,  etc. — «*• 
dence  at  to  character^  etc. — cerHficatet  of  arrival  and 
intention,  to  he  filed.']  Not  less  than  two  years  nor 
more  than  seven  years  after  he  has  made  such  declara- 
tion of  intention  he  shall  make  and  file,  in  duplicate,  a 
petition  in  writing,  signed  by  the  applicant  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  duly  verified,  in  v^iich  petition  such 
applicant  shall  state  his  full  name,  his  place  of  residence 
(by  street  and  number,  if  possible) ,  his  occupation,  and 
if  possible,  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth;  fiie  place 
from  which  he  emigrated,  and  the  date  and  place  of  his 
arrival  in  the  United  States,  and  if  he  entered  through 
a  jwrt,  the  name  of  the  vessel  on  which  he  arrived;  the 
time  when  and  the  place  and  name  of  the  court  where 
he  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  if  he  is  married  he  shall  state  the  name 
of  his  wife  and,  if  possible,  the  country  of  her  nativity 
and  her  place  of  residence  at  the  time  of  filing  his  peti- 
ticMi,  and  if  he  has  cfaQdren,  the  name,  date,  and  place 
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of  birth  and  place  of  residence  of  each  child  living  st 
the  time  of  the  filing  of  his  petition:  Provided,  That 
if  he  has  filed  the  petition  in  his  own  handwriting.  The 
petition  shall  set  forth  that  he  is  not  a  disbeliever  in 
or  opposed  to  organized  government,  or  a  member  of 
or  affiliated  with  any  organization  or  body  of  persons 
teaching  disbelief  in  or  opposed  to  organized  govern- 
ment, a  polygamist  or  believer  in  the  practice  of  polyga- 
my, and  that  it  is  his  intoition  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  to  renounce  absolutely  and  for- 
ever all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince, 
potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  and  particularly  by 
name  to  the  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty,  of 
which  be  at  the  time  of  filing  of  his  petition  may  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  denied,  the  ground 
or  grounds  of  such  denial,  the  court  or  courts  in  which 
such  decision  was  rendered,  and  that  the  cause  for  such 
denial  has  since  been  cured  or  removed  and  every  fact 
material  to  his  naturalization  and  required  to  be  proved 
upon  the  final  hearing  of  his  application.  The  petition 
shall  also  be  verified  by  the  afiidavits  of  at  least  two 
credible  witnesses,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shaU  state  in  tiieir  affidavits  that  they  have  per- 
sonally known  the  applicant  toi  be  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  continu- 
ously, and  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  district  in  which 
ibe  application  is  made  for  a  period  of  at  least  one 
year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  filing  of  his 
petition,  and  ttiat  tiiey  eadi  have  personal  knowledge 
that  tlw  petitioner  is  a  person  of  good  moral  charact^, 
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and  that  he  is  in  eveiy  way  qualified,  Id  their  opinion, 
to  be  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  &e  United  States.  At 
the  time  of  filing  his  petition  there  shall  be  filed  with 
the  derk  of  the  court  a  certificate  from  the  Departmeut 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  if  the  petitioner  arrives  in 
the  United  States  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  stating 
the  date,  place,  and  manner  of  his  arriral  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  declaration  of  intention  of  such  peti- 
tioner, whidi  certificate  and  declaration  shall  be  at- 
tached to  and  made  part  of  said  petition. 

Third.  IDeclaraHon  in  open  court.^  He  shall  be- 
fore he  is  admitted  to  citizenship,  declare  on  oath  in 
open  coiirt  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  absolutely  and  entirely  re- 
nounces and  abjures  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any 
foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sorereignty,  and  par- 
ticularly by  name  to  the  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sov- 
oreignty  of  whidi  fae  was  before  citizen  or  subject;  that 
be  will  support  and  defoid  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic,  and  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same. 

Fourth.  [Evidence  of  residence,  etc.,  required — ad- 
ditional testimony.']  It  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  admitting  any  alien  to  citizen- 
dap  that  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  his  ap- 
plication he  has  resided  continuously  within  the  United 
States  five  years  at  least  and  within  the  State  or  Ter- 
ritory where  such  court  is  at  the  time  held  one  year  at 
least,  and  that  during  tbat  time  he  has  behaved  as  a 
man  of  good  mora]  character,  attadied  to  the  principles 
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of  the  Constitution  of  tiie  United  States,  and  well  dis- 
posed to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same.  In 
addition  to  the  oalh  of  the  applicant,  the  testimony  of 
at  least  two  witnesses,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
as  to  the  facts  of  residence,  moral  character,  and  at* 
tachment  to  fiie  principles  of  the  Constitution  shall  be 
required,  and  the  name,  place  of  residence,  and  occupa- 
tion of  eadi  witness  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  record. 

Fiftii.  [Former  title»,  etc..  to  he  renounced,'\  In  the 
case  ^e  alien  applying  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship 
has  borne  any  hereditary  title,  or  has  been  of  any  of 
the  orders  of  nobility  in  tbe  kingdom  or  state  from 
which  he  ctune,  he  shall,  in  addition  to  the  above  requi- 
sites, make  an  express  renimciation  of  his  title  or  order 
of  nobility  in  the  court  to  whidi  his  application  is  made* 
and  his  renunciation  shall  be  recorded  in  the  court. 

Sixth.  {Widow*  and  minor  children.'}  When  any 
alien  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  dies  before  he  is  actually  natural- 
ized the  widow  and  minor  children  of  such  alien  may, 
by  complying  with  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  be 
naturalized  without  making  any  declaration  of  inten- 
tion.   (84  Stat.  L.  596.) 

Sec.  5.  IPublic  notice  of  petitionj  hearing,  etc, — 
auhpcenas  to  tvitnetaea.']  That  the  clerk  of  the  court 
shall,  immediately  after  filing  the  petition,  give  notice 
thereof  by  posting  in  a  public  and  conspicuoxis  place  in 
his  office,  or  in  the  building  in  which  his  office  is  situated, 
under  an  appropriate  heading,  the  name,  nativity,  and 
residence  of  the  alien,  the  date  and  place  of  his  arrivaw 
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in  tiie  United  States,  and  the  date,  as  neariy  as  may  be» 
for  the  final  hearing  of  his  petition,  and  the  names  of 
the  witnesses  whom  the  applicant  expects  to  summoa 
in  his  behalf;  and  the  derk  shall  if  the  applicant  re- 
quests it,  issue  a  subpoma  for  the  witnesses  so  named 
by  the  said  applicant  to  appear  upon  the  day  set  for 
the  final  hearing,  but  in  case  such  witnesses  can  not 
be  produced  upon  the  final  hearing  other  witnesses  may 
be  summoned.     (84  Stat  L.  598.) 

Sec.  6.  IFiUng  and  docketing — hearingt — election- 
day  restriction — change  of  TiameJ]  That  petitions  for 
naturalization  may  be  made  and  filed  during  term  time 
or  vacation  of  the  court  and  shall  be  docketed  the  same 
day  as  filed  but  final  action  thereon  shall  be  had  only 
on  stated  days,  to  be  fixed  by  rule  of  the  court,  and  in 
no  case  shall  final  action  be  had  upon  a  petition  until 
at  least  ninety  days  hare  elapsed  after  filing  and  post- 
ing the  notice  of  such  petition:  Provided,  That  no  per- 
son shall  be  naturalized  nor  shall  any  certificate  of  nat- 
uralization be  issued  by  any  court  within  thirty  days 
pre<»ding  the  holding  of  any  general  election  within  its 
territorial  jurisdiction.  It  shall  be  lawful,  at  the  time 
and  as  a  part  of  the  naturalization  of  any  alien,  for  the 
court,  in  its  discretion,  upon  the  petition  of  such  alien, 
to  make  a  decree  changing  the  name  of  said  alien,  and 
his  certificate  of  naturalization  sh^  be  issued  to  him 
in  accordance  therewith.     (84  Stat.  L.  598.) 

Sec.  7.  [Naturalisation  forbidden  to  anarchists  or 
polygaTtUsts.']  That  no  person  who  disbelieves  in  or 
who  is  opposed  to  organized  government,  or  who  is  a 
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member  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organizatifHi  entertain- 
ing and  teaching  such  belief  in  or  opposition  to  organ- 
ized government,  or  who  advocates  or  teadies  the  duty, 
necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or 
killing  of  any  officer  or  officers,  either  of  specific  indi- 
viduals or  of  officers  generally,  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  organized  govern- 
ment, because  of  his  or  their  official  character,  or  who 
is  a  polygamist,  shall  be  naturalized  or  be  made  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.    (84  Stat.  L.  598.) 

Sec.  8.  {^Speaking  EngUsh  required — physical  in- 
capacity— not  appUcabU  to  prior  declaration* — Jiome- 
atead  entrymen.']  That  no  alien  shall  hereafter  be  nat- 
uralized or  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  can  not  speak  tiie  Elnglish  language:  Pbovided, 
That  this  requiremoit  shall  not  apply  to  aliens  who  are 
physically  unable  to  comply  therewith,  if  they  are  other- 
wise qualified  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  requirements  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  alien  who  has  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  Act  declared  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  conformity  with  the 
law  in  force  at  the  date  of  making  such  declaration: 
Provided  further.  That  the  requirements  of  section 
eight  shall  not  apply  to  aliens  who  sJiaU  hereafter  de- 
clare tiieir  intention  to  become  citizens  and  who  shall 
make  homestead  entries  upon  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  and  comply  in  all  respects  with  the  laws 
providing  for  homestead  entries  on  such  lands.  (84 
Stat.  L.  599.) 
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Sec.  9.  [ftnoZ  hearings — record  of  orderSj  etc."] 
That  every  final  bearing  upon  such  petition  shall  be  bad 
in  opoi  court  before  a  judge  or  judges  thereof,  and  eveiy 
final  order  which  may  be  made  upon  such  petition  shall 
be  under  the  hand  of  the  court  and  entered  in  full  upon 
a  record  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  upon  such  final 
hearing  of  sudi  petition  the  applicant  and  witnesses 
shall  be  examined  under  oath  before  the  court  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  court.     (84  Stat.  L.  599.) 

Sec  10.  ^Evidence  of  Retidence.']  That  in  case  the 
petitioner  has  not  resided  in  the  State,  Territory,  or 
district  for  a  period  of  five  years  continuously  and  im- 
mediately preceding  the  filing  of  his  petition  he  may 
establish  by  two  witnesses,  both  in  his  petition  and  at 
the  hearing,  the  time  of  his  residence  within  the  State, 
provided  that  it  has  been  for  more  than  one  year,  and 
the  remaining  portion  of  his  five  years'  residence  within 
the  United  States  required  by  law  to  be  established  may 
be  proved  by  the  depositions  of  two  or  more  witnesses 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  upon  notice  to 
the  Bureau  of  Inmiigration  and  Naturalization  and  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  district  in  which  said 
witness  may  reside.    (84  Stat.  L.  599.) 

Sec.  11.  [^Examinations,  etc.,  in  opposition.}  That 
the  United  States  shall  have  the  rig^t  to  appear  before 
any  court  or  courts  exercising  jurisdiction  in  naturaliza- 
tion proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  cross-examining  the 
petitioner  and  the  witnesses  produced  in  support  of  his 
petition  concerning  any  matter  touching  or  in  any  way 
affecting  his  right  to  admission  to  citizenship,  and  diall 
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have  the  right  to  call  witnesses,  produce  evidence,  and 
be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  granting  of  any  petition  in 
naturalization  proceedings.     (84  Stat.  L.  599.) 

Sec.  12.  \_Court  to  keep  duplicates  of  declaratiotu 
and  certificate* — papers  in  rejected  case* — penaUy  for 
failure  of  clerk — respoti^nUty  for  blanks — return  of 
defaced,  etc.,  blanks — penalty. "]  That  it  is  hereby  made 
the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  each  and  every  court  exercising 
jurisdiction  in  naturalization  matters  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  to  keep  and  file  a  duplicate  of  each 
declaration  of  intention  made  before  him  and  to  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  at  Wash- 
ington, within  thirty  days  after  the  issuance  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  citizenship,  a  duplicate  of  such  certificate,  and 
to  make  and  keep  on  file  in  his  office  a  stub  for  eadi 
certificate  so  issued  by  him,  whereon  shall  be  entered  a 
memorandum  of  all  essential  facts  set  forth  in  such  cer- 
tificate. It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  derk  of  eadi 
of  said  courts  to  report  to  the  said  Bureau,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  final  hearing  and  decision  of  the  court, 
the  name  of  each  and  every  alien  who  shall  be  denied 
natiu-alization,  and  to  furnish  to  said  bureau  duplicates 
of  all  petitions  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
same,  and  certified  copies  of  such  other  proceedings  and 
orders  instituted  in  or  issued  out  of  said  court  affecting 
or  relating  to  the  naturalization  of  aliens  as  may  be 
required  from  time  to  time  by  the  said  Bureau.  In  case 
any  sudi  clerk  or  officer  acting  under  his  direction  i^ll 
refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States 
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the  sum  of  twenty^-five  dollars  in  each  and  every  case  in 
which  such  violation  or  omission  occurs,  and  the  amount 
of  such  forfeiture  may  be  recovered  by  the  United 
States  in  an  action  of  debt  agaiost  such  clerk.  Clerks 
of  coiuis  having  and  exercising  jurisdiction  in  natural- 
ization matters  shall  be  responsible  for  all  blank  certifi- 
cates of  citizenship  received  by  them  from  time  to  time 
from  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
and  shall  account  for  the  same  to  the  said  Bureau  when- 
ever required  so  to  do  by  such  Bureau.  No  certificate 
of  citizenship  received  by  any  such  clerk  which  may  be 
defaced  or  injured  in  such  maner  as  to  prevent  its  use 
as  herein  provided  shall  in  any  case  be  destroyed,  but 
such  certificate  shall  be  returned  to  the  said  Bureau; 
and  in  case  any  such  clerk  shall  fail  to  return  or  proper- 
ly account  for  any  certificate  furnished  by  the  said 
Bureau,  as  herein  provided,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  in  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered 
in  an  action  of  debt,  for  each  and  every  certificate  not 
properly  accounted  for  or  returned.  (84  Stat  L.  509.) 
Sec.  18.  [Fee» — declaration — petitionj  certificate, 
etc. — disposal  of  fees — deposit  by  petitioner  for  ecB- 
pettses — retention  by  clerk — payment  of  additional 
derks — additioTud  aUowance.l  That  the  derk  of  each 
and  every  court  exercising  jurisdiction  in  naturaliza- 
tion cases  shall  charge,  collect,  and  account  for  the  fol- 
lowing fees  in  each  proceeding:  For  receiving  and  filing 
a  declaration  of  intention  and  issuing  a  duplicate  there- 
of, one  dollar.  For  making,  filing,  and  docketing  the 
petition  of  an  alien  for  admission  as  a  citizen  of  the 
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United  States  and  for  the  final  hearingf  tbereon,  tvo 
dollars;  and  for  entering  the  final  order  and  the  issu- 
ance of  the  certificate  of  citizenship  tiiereunder,  if 
granted,  two  dollars.  The  derk  of  any  court  collecting 
such  fees  is  hereby  authorized  to  retain  one-half  of  the 
naturalization  fees  collected  by  him  in  such  naturaliza- 
tion proceeding;  the  remaining  one-half  of  the  natural- 
ization fees  in  each  case  collected  by  such  clerks,  re- 
spectively, shall  be  accounted  for  in  their  quarterly  ac- 
counts, which  they  are  hereby  required  to  render  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  and  paid 
over  to  such  Bureau  within  thirty  days  from  the  close 
of  eadi  quartef  in  eadi  and  every  fiscal  year,  and  the 
mon^s  so  received  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  disbursing 
cl«rk  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who 
shall  thereupon  deposit  them  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  rendering  an  account  therefor  quarterly 
to  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  other  Departments, 
and  the  said  disbursing  clerk  shall  be  held  responsible 
under  his  bond  for  said  fees  so  received.  In  addition 
to  the  fees  herein  required,  the  petitioner  shall,  upon  the 
filing  of  his  petition  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  deposit  with  and  pay  to  the  clerk  of  the  court 
a  sum  of  mon^  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  sub- 
poenaing and  paying  the  legal  fees  of  any  witnesses  for 
whom  he  may  request  a  subpoena,  and  upon  the  finfd 
disdiarge  of  such  witnesses  they  shall  receive,  if  they 
demand  the  same  from  the  derk,  the  customary  and 
usual  witness  fees  from  the  moneys  which  the  petitioner 
diall  have  paid  to  such  clerk  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
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residue,  if  any,  shall  be  retumed  by  the  clerk  to  the 
petitioner:  Provided,  That  the  clerks  of  courts  exercis- 
ing jurisdiction  in  naturalization  proceedings  shall  be 
permitted  to  retain  one-half  of  tiie  fees  in  any  fiscal 
year  up  to  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  that 
all  fees  received  by  such  clerks  In  naturalization  pro- 
ceedings in  excess  of  such  amount  shall  be  accounted 
for  and  paid  over  to  said  Bureau  as  in  case  of  other  fees 
to  which  the  United  States  may  be  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  clerks  of  the  various  courts 
exercising  jurisdiction  in  naturalization  proceedings 
^all  pay  aU  additional  clerical  force  that  may  be  re- 
quired in  performing  the  duties  imposed  by  this  Act 
upon  the  clerks  of  courts  from  fees  received  by  sudh 
clerks  in  naturalization  proceedings.  And  in  case  the 
clerk  of  any  court  collect  fees  in  excess  of  the  sum  of 
six  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  may  allow  to  sudi  clerk  from 
the  money  which  the  United  States  shall  receive  addi- 
tional compensation  for  the  employment  of  additionid 
clerical  assistance,  but  for  no  other  purpose,  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  said  Secretary  the  business  of  such  clerk 
warrants  sudi  allowance.     (84  Stat.  L,  600.) 

Sec.  14.  IBinding  of  paper*,  etc.']  That  the  decla- 
rations of  intention  and  the  petitions  for  naturalization 
shall  be  bound  in  dironological  order  in  separate  vol- 
umes, indexed,  consecutively  numbered,  and  made  part 
of  the  records  of  the  court.  Each  certificate  of  natural- 
ization issued  shall  bear  upon  its  face,  in  a  place  pre- 
pared therefor,  the  volume  number  and  page  numben 
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of  the  petition  whereon  such  certificate  was  issued,  and 
the  volume  number  and  page  number  of  the  stub  of 
such  certificate.     (84  Stat.  L.  601.) 

Sec.  Id.  IProceedHga  to  cancel  certificatet  QlegaUy 
procured — notice  to  holder,  etc. — canceling  certificate* 
of  persons  permanently  abroad — copy  of  order  of  can- 
cellation to  Bureau — to  court  of  original  issue — cancel- 
ing records,  etc. — application  to  all  certificates.^  That 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  district  at- 
torneys for  the  respective  districts,  upon  affidavit  show- 
ing good  cause  therefor,  to  institute  proceedings  in  any 
court  having  jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens  in  the  ju- 
dicial district  in  which  the  naturalized  citsen  may  re- 
side at  the  time  of  bringing  the  suit,  for  tiie  purpose  of 
setting  aside  and  canceling  the  certificate  of  citizenship 
on  the  ground  of  fraud  or  on  the  ground  that  such  cer- 
tificate of  citizenship  was  illegally  procured.  In  any 
such  proceedings  the  party  holding  the  certificate  of 
citizenship  alleged  to  have  been  fraudulently  or  illegally 
procure  shall  have  sixty  days'  personal  notice  in  whidi 
to  make  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  United  States 
and  if  the  holder  of  such  certificate  be  absent  from  the 
United  States  or  from  the  district  in  which  he  last  had 
his  residmce,  such  notice  shall  be  given  by  publication 
in  the  manner  provided  for  the  service  of  summons  by 
publication  or  upon  absentees  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
or  the  place  where  sudi  suit  is  brought.  If  any  alien 
\dio  shall  have  secured  a  certificate  of  citizenship  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  within  five  years  after 
the  issuance  of  such  certificate,  return  to  the  country 
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of  Ws  nativity,  or  go  to  any  other  foreign  country,  and 
take  permanent  residence  therein,  it  riiall  be  considered 
prima  facie  evidoice  of  a  lack  of  intention  on  the  part 
of  such  alien  to  become  a  permanent  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  filing  his  application  for 
citizenship,  and,  in  the  absence  of  eounterrailing  evi- 
dence, it  shall  be  sufficient  in  the  proper  proceeding  to 
authorize  the  cancellation  of  his  certificate  of  citizenship 
as  fraudulent,  and  &e  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries  shall  from 
time  to  time,  through  the  Department  of  State,  furnish 
ihe  Department  of  Justice  with  the  names  of  those  with- 
in their  respective  jurisdictions  who  have  sudi  certifi- 
cates of  citizenship  and  who  have  taken  permanent 
residence  in  the  country  of  their  nativity,  or  in  any  other 
foreign  country,  and  sudi  statemoits,  duly  verified,  shall 
be  admissible  in  evidence  in  all  courts  ui  proceedings 
to  cancel  certificates  of  citizenship.  Whenever  any  cer- 
tificate of  citizenship  shall  be  set  aside  or  canceled,  as 
herein  provided,  the  court  in  which  such  judgment  or 
decree  is  rendered  shall  make  an  order  canceling  such 
certificate  of  citizenship  and  shall  send  a  certified  copy 
of  such  order  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization; and  in  case  sudi  certificate  was  not  originally 
issued  by  the  court  maldng  such  order  it  shall  direct  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  transmit  a  copy  of  such  order  and 
judgment  to  the  court  out  of  which  such  certificate  of 
citizenship  shall  have  been  originally  issued.  And  it 
shall  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  re- 
ceiving such  certified  copy  of  the  order  and  judgment  of 
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the  court  to  enter  t^e  same  of  record  and  to  cancel  such 
original  certificate  of  citizenship  upon  the  records  and 
to  notify  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion of  such  cancellation.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  apply  not  only  to  certificates  of  citizenship  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  to  all  certificates  of 
citizenship  which  may  have  been  issued  heretofore  by 
any  court  exercising  jm-isdiction  in  naturalization  pro- 
ceedings under  prior  laws.     (84  Stat.  L.  601.) 

Sec.  16.  {^Punuhment  for  usuing,  etc.,  false  certifi- 
catea.']  That  every  person  who  falsely  makes,  forges, 
counterfeits,  or  causes  or  procures  to  be  falsely  mode, 
forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  knowingly  aids  or  assists  in 
falsely  making,  forging,  or  counterfeiting  any  cotifi- 
cate  of  citizenship,  with  intent  to  use  the  same,  or  with 
the  intent  that  the  same  may  be  iised  by  some  other  per- 
son or  persons,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  a  person 
convicted  of  such  o£Fense  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment.    (84  Stat.  JL.  602.) 

Sec.  17.  [Pturmhrnent  for  engraving,  printing,  sell- 
ing, etc.,  counterfeits.']  That  every  person  who  en- 
graves or  causes  or  procures  to  be  engraved,  or  assists 
in  engraving,  any  plate  in  the  likeness  of  any  plate  de- 
signed for  the  printing  of  a  certificate  of  citizenship,  or 
who  sells  any  such  plate,  or  who  brings  into  the  United 
States  from  any  foreign  place  any  such  plate,  except 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Mid 
Labor>  or  other  proper  officer,  and  any  person  who  has 
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in  his  control,  custody,  or  possession  any  metallic  plate 
engraved  after  the  similitude  of  any  plate  from  which 
any  such  certificate  has  been  printed,  with  intent  to  use 
such  plate  or  suffer  the  same  to  be  used  in  forging  or 
counterfeiting  axij  such  certificate  or  any  part  thereof: 
and  every  person  who  prints,  photographs,  or  in  any 
other  manner  causes  to  be  printed,  photographed,  made, 
or  executed,  any  print  or  impression  in  the  likeness  of 
any  such  certificate,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  who  sells 
any  such  certificate,  or  brings  the  sune  into  the  United 
States  from  any  foreign  place,  except  by  direction  of 
some  proper  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  who  has  in 
his  possession  a  distinctive  paper  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  proper  officer  of  the  United  States,  for  the  print- 
ing of  such  certificate,  with  intent  to  unlawfully  use  the 
same,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment   (84  Stat.  L.  602.) 

Sec.  18.  {^Punighment  for  iRegaUy  issuing,  etc.,  cer- 
tificatea.'\  That  it  is  hereby  made  a  felony  for  any  clerk 
or  other  person  to  issue  or  be  a  party  to  the  issuance  of 
a  certificate  of  citizenship  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  except  upon  a  final  order  under  the  hand  of  a 
court  having  jurisdiction  to  make  such  order,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  such  clerk  or  other  person  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years 
and  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court    (84  Stat.  L.  602.) 

Sec.  10.     IPumshment  for  mtUaoful  possession  of 
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blank  certificatet.'}  That  every  person  who  without 
lawful  excuse  is  possessed  of  any  blank  certifioate  of  cit- 
izenship provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Katiu'alization,  with  intent  unlawfully  to  use  the  same, 
shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not  more  than  five 
years  or  be  fined  not  more  than  one  ttiousand  dollars. 
(84  Stat.  L.  602.) 

Sec.  20.  IPunishment  for  neglecting  to  render  ac- 
counts, etcl  That  any  derk  or  oth^  officer  of  a  court 
having  power  under  this  Act  to  naturalize  aliens,  who 
willfully  neglects  to  render  true  accounts  of  mon^s 
received  by  him  for  naturalization  proceedings  or  who 
willfully  neglects  to  pay  over  any  balance  of  such  mon- 
eys due  to  the  United  States  within  thirty  days  after 
said  payment  shall  become  due  and  demand  therefor  has 
been  made  and  refused,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  em- 
bezzlement of  the  public  moneys,  and  shall  be  punisha- 
ble by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  both. 
(84  Stat.  L.  602.) 

Sec.  21.  {^Pamshment  for  receiving,  etc.,  illegal 
feet."]  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  clerk  of  any 
court  or  his  authorized  deputy  or  assistant  exercising 
jurisdiction  in  naturalization  proceedings,  to  demand, 
diarge,  ccdlect.  or  receive  any  other  or  additional  fees  or 
moneys  in  naturalization  proceedings  save  the  fees  and 
moneys  herein  specified;  and  a  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  or  any  part  thereof  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  by  a  fine 
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of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  both  audi 
fine  and  imprisonment.     (84  Stat.  L.  602.) 

Sec  22.  [PmtUhTtient  for  mving  fahe  acknotoledg- 
ments,  etc.']  That  the  clerk  of  any  court  exercising 
jurisdiction  in  naturalization  proceedings,  or  any  per- 
son acting  under  authority  of  this  Act,  who  shall  know- 
ingly certify  that  a  petitioner,  affiant,  or  witness  named 
in  an  affidavit,  petition,  or  certificate  of  citizenship,  or 
other  paper  or  writing  required  to  be  executed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  personally  appeared  before 
him  and  was  sworn  thereto,  or  acknowledged  the  execu- 
tion thereof  or  signed  the  same,  when  in  fact  such  peti- 
tioner, affiant,  or  witness  did  not  personally  appear  be- 
fore him,  or  was  not  sworn  thereto,  or  did  not  execute 
the  same,  or  did  not  acknowledge  the  execution  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  five  years. 
(84  Stat.  L.  608.) 

Sec.  28.  [Ptmuhment  for  fraudulently  obtaimng 
na^ralization — accetaoriea.']  That  any  person  who 
knowingly  procures  naturalization  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five 
tiiousand  dollars,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both,  and  upon  conviction  the  court  in 
which  such  conviction  is  had  shall  thereupon  adjudge 
and  declare  the  final  order  admitting  such  person  to  cit- 
izenship void.  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  on  tbe 
courts  having  jurisdiction  of  the  trial  of  such  ofiFense 
to  make  such  adjudication.  Any  person  who  know- 
ingly aids,  advises,  or  encourages  any  person  not  enti- 
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tied  thereto  to  apply  for  or  to  secure  naturalization,  or 
to  file  the  preliminary  papers  declaring  an  intent  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  in  any  nat- 
uralization proceeding  knowingly  procures  or  gives 
false  testimony  as  to  uiy  material  fact,  or  who  knoW' 
ingly  makes  an  affidavit  false  as  to  any  material  fact  re- 
quired to  be  proved  in  such  proceeding,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both.    (84  Stat,  L.  608.) 

Sec.  24.  {Limit  for  proaecutiotu.}  That  no  person 
sh^  be  prosecuted,  tried,  or  punished  for  any  crime 
arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the  in- 
dictment is  found  or  the  information  is  filed  within  five 
years  next  after  the  commission  of  such  crime.  (84 
Stat.  L.  608.) 

Sec.  25.  [Proiecution  of  prior  offense».'\  That  for 
the  purpose  of  the  prosecution  of  all  crimes  and  offenses 
against  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  may  have  been  committed  prior  to  the  date  when 
this  Act  shall  go  into  effect  the  existing  naturalization 
laws  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  (84  Stat. 
L.  608.) 

Sec  26.  lLaw»  repealed-l  That  sections  twenty- 
one  hundred  and  sdxty-five,  twenty-one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  twenty-one  hundred  and  sixty-eig^t,  twen- 
ty-one hundred  and  seventy-tliree,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  section 
thirty-nine  of  diapter  one  thousand  and  twelve  of  the 
Statutes  at  Luge  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  uid  thrte,  and  all  Acts  or 
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parts  of  Acts  inconsistoit  with  or  repugnant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed.  (84  Stat.  L. 
608.) 

[Fomu  Omitted.] 

Sec  28.  {Rules,  etc. — certified  copies  to  be  cwi- 
dence."]  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
shall  hare  power  to  make  sudi  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  properly  carrying  into  execution 
the  various  provisions  of  this  Act  Certified  copies  of 
all  papers,  documents,  certificates.  Mid  records  required 
to  be  used,  filed,  recorded,  or  kept  under  any  and  aU  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence 
equally  with  ttie  originals  in  any  and  all  proceedings 
under  this  Act  and  in  all  cases  in  which  ihe  originals 
thereof  might  be  admissible  as  evidence.  (84  Stat.  L, 
606.) 

Sec.  29.  {^Appropriation — expenditures.']  That  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  one  bim- 
dred  thousand  dollars,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
whidi  appropriation  shall  be  in  full  for  tiie  objects 
hereby  expressed  imtil  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  seven;  and  the  provisions  of  section  thirty-six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  applicable  in  any  way  to  this 
appropriation.    (84  Stat.  L.  606.) 

Sec.  80.  [Naturalization,  of  persons  owing  allegiance 
but  not  Umted  States  citizejis.l  That  all  the  applica- 
ble provisions  of  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
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States  ^all  apply  to  and  be  held  to  authorize  the  ad- 
mission to  citizenship  of  all  persons  not  citizens  who  owe 
permanent  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  who 
may  bec(Hne  residents  of  any  State  or  organized  Terri- 
tory of  tite  United  States,  with  the  following  modifica- 
tionai  The  applicant  shall  not  be  required  to  renounce 
allegiance  to  any  foreign  sovereignty ;  he  shall  make 
his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  least  two  years  prior  to  his  admission; 
and  residence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  owing  such  permanent  allegiance,  shall  be  re- 
garded as  residence  witfain  the  United  States,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  fire  years'  residence  clause  of  the 
existing  law.     (84  Stat.  L.  606.) 

Sec.  81.  ^Effect — bureau  sections.']  That  this  Act 
e&all  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  ninety 
days  from  the  date  of  its  passage:  Provided,  That  sec- 
tions one,  two,  twenty-eight,  and  twenty-nine  shall  go 
into  effect  from  and  after  tlie  passage  of  this  Act.  (84 
Stat.  L.  607.) 
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ORDINANCE  OF  1787. 

[The  Confedebate  Conobess,  July  18, 1787.] 

An  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  Stateg  northwett  of  the  river  Ohio. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress asaemhled.  That  the  said  territory,  for  the  purpose 
of  temporary  government,  be  one  district,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  be  divided  into  two  districts,  as  future  circum- 
stances may,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  make  it  expe- 
dient. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  ordained  hy  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  the  estates  both  of  resident  and  non-resident  pro- 
prietors in  the  said  territory,  dying  intestate,  shall  de- 
scend to,  and  be  distributed  among  their  children  and 
the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child  in  equal  parts,  the 
descendants  of  a  deceased  child  or  grandchild  to  take 
the  share  of  their  deceased  parent  in  equal  parts  among 
them;  and  where  &ere  shall  be  no  children  or  descend- 
ants, then  in  equal  parts  to  the  next  of  kin,  in  equal  de- 
gree; and  among  collaterals,  the  duldren  of  a  deceased 
brother  or  sister  of  the  intestate  shall  have,  in  equal 
parts  among  them,  their  deceased  parent's  share;  and 
there  shall,  in  no  case,  be  a  distinction  between  kindred 
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of  the  whole  and  half  blood;  saving  in  all  cases  to  the 
widow  of  the  intestate,  her  third  part  of  the  real  estate 
for  life,  and  one-third  part  of  the  personal  estate;  and 
this  law  relative  to  descents  and  dower,  shall  remain  in 
full  force  until  altered  by  the  le^lature  of  the  district 
And  until  the  governor  and  judges  shall  adopt  laws  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  estates  in  the  said  territory  may 
be  devised  or  bequeathed  by  wills  in  writing,  signed  and 
sealed  by  him  or  her  in  whom  the  estate  may  be,  (being 
of  full  age,)  and  attested  by  three  witnesses;  and  real 
estate  may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and  release,  or  bargain 
and  sale,  signed,  sealed,  and  deUvered  by  the  person, 
being  of  full  age,  in  whom  the  estate  may  be,  and  at- 
tested by  two  witnesses,  provided  such  wills  be  duly 
proved,  and  such  conveyances  be  acknowledged,  or  the 
execution  thereof  duly  proved,  and  be  recorded  within 
one  year  after  proper  magistrates,  courts,  and  registers, 
shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose;  and  personal  prop- 
erty may  be  transferred  by  delivery,  saving,  however,  to 
the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers 
of  the  Kaskaskies,  Saint  Vincents,  and  the  nei^boring 
villages,  who  have  heretofore  professed  themselves  cit- 
izens of  Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs  now  in  force 
among  them,  relative  to  the  descent  and  oonveyance  of 
property. 

Sec.  8.  Be  it  ordained  hy  the  authority  aforeaaid. 
That  there  shall  be  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by 
Congress,  a  governor,  whose  commission  shall  continue 
in  force  for  the  term  of  three  years,  unless  sooner  re- 
voked by  Congress;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and 
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have  a  freehold  estate  tiierein,  in  one  thousand  acres  of 
land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time, 
by  Congress,  a  secretary,  whose  commission  shall  ojn- 
tinue  in  force  for  four  years,  unless  sooner  revoked;  he 
shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  hare  a  freehold  estate 
therein,  in  fire  hundred  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exer- 
cise  of  his  office.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  and  pre- 
serve the  acts  and  laws  passed  by  the  legislature,  and 
the  public  records  of  the  district,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  governor  in  his  executive  department,  and  transmit 
authentic  copies  of  sudi  acts  and  proceedings  every  six 
months  to  the  Secretary  of  Congress.  There  shall  also 
be  appointed  a  court,  to  consist  of  three  judges,  any 
two  of  whom  to  form  a  court,  who  shall  have  a  common- 
law  jurisdiction,  and  reside  in  the  district,  and  have 
eadi  therein  a  freehold  estate,  in  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  while  m  the  exercise  of  their  offices ;  and  their  com-> 
missions  shall  continue  in  force  during  good  behavior. 

Sec.  5.  The  governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  shall  adopt  and  publish  in  the  district  such  laws  of 
the  original  States,  criminal  and  civil,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district, 
and  report  than  to  Congress  from  time  to  time,  which 
laws  shall  be  in  force  in  the  district  until  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  general  assembly  therein,  unless  disapproved 
of  by  Congress;  but  afterwards  the  legislature  shall 
have  authority  to  alter  them  as  they  shidl  think  fit. 

Sec.  6.  The  governor,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be 
conmiander-in-chief  of  the  mHitia,  appoint  and  comini»- 
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siom  all  officers  in  the  same  below  the  rank  of  general 
officers;  all  general  officers  shall  be  appointed  and  oom- 
ninssioned  by  Congress. 

Sec.  7.  FreTious  to  the  organization  of  the  general 
assembly  the  governor  shall  appoint  sudi  magistrates, 
and  otber  civil  officers,  in  eadi  cotmty  or  township,  as 
he  shall  find  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
and  good  order  in  the  same.  After  the  general  assem- 
bly shall  be  organized  the  powers  and  duties  of  magis- 
trates ajid  other  civil  officers  shall  be  regulated  and  de- 
fined by  tbe  said  assembly;  but  all  magistrates  and 
other  civil  officers,  not  herein  otherwise  directed,  shall, 
during  the  continuance  of  this  temporary  government, 
be  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Sec  8.  For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  injuries, 
the  laws  to  be  adopts  or  made  shall  have  force  in  all 
parts  of  the  district,  and  for  the  execution  of  process, 
criminal  and  civil,  the  governor  shall  make  proper  divis- 
ions thereof;  and  he  shall  proceed,  from  time  to  time,  as 
circumstances  may  require,  to  lay  out  the  parts  of  the 
district  in  T^ch  the  Indian  titles  shaU  have  been  extin- 
guished, into  counties  and  town^ps,  subject,  however, 
to  sudi  alterations  as  may  thereafter  be  made  by  the 
legislature. 

Sec.  9.  So  soon  as  there  shall  be  five  thousand  free 
male  inhabitants,  of  full  age,  in  the  district,  upon  giving 
proof  thereof  to  the  governor,  they  shaU  receive  author- 
ity, with  time  and  place,  to  elect  representatives  from 
their  counties  or  townships,  to  represent  them  in  the 
general  assembly:  Pr&oided,  That  for  every  five  hun- 
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dred  free  male  inhabitants  there  shall  be  one  representa- 
tive, and  so  on,  progressively,  with  the  number  of  free 
male  inhabitants,  shall  the  ri^t  of  represeortation  in- 
crease, until  the  number  of  representatives  shall  amount 
to  twenty-five;  after  which  the  munber  and  proportion 
of  representatives  shall  be  regulated  by  the  legislature: 
Provided,  That  no  perscm  be  eligible  or  qualified  to  act 
as  a  representative,  unless  he  shall  have  been  a  citizen 
of  one  of  the  United  States  three  years,  and  be  a  resi- 
dent in  the  district,  or  unless  he  shall  have  resided  in  the 
district  three  years;  and,  in  either  case,  shall  likewise 
hold  in  his  own  ri^t,  in  fee-simple,  two  hundred  acres 
of  land  within  the  same:  Provided  aUo,  That  a  free- 
hold in  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  district,  having  been  a 
citizen  of  one  of  the  States,  and  being  resident  in  the 
district,  or  the  like  freehold  and  two  years'  residence  in 
the  district,  shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  as  an 
elector  of  a  representative. 

Sec.  10.  The  representatives  tiius  elected  shall  serve 
for  the  term  of  two  years;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  a 
representative,  or  removal  from  office,  the  governor 
shall  issue  a  writ  to  the  county  or  town^p,  for  which 
he  was  a  member,  to  elect  another  in  his  stead,  to  serve 
for  the  residue  of  the  term. 

Sec.  11.  The  general  assembly,  or  legislature,  shall 
consist  of  the  governor,  legislative  council,  and  a  house 
of  representatives.  The  legislative  coimcil  shall  consist 
of  five  members,  to  continue  in  office  five  years,  unless 
sooaer  removed  by  Congress;  any  three  of  whom  to  be 
a  quorum;  and  the  members  of  the  council  shall  be  n<Hn- 
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inaited  and  appointed  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit: 
Aa  soon  as  representatives  shall  be  elected  the  governor 
shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  them  to  meet  to- 
gether, and  when  met  th^  shall  nominate  ten  persona, 
resident  in  the  district,  &ad  each  possessed  of  a  freehold 
in  fire  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  return  their  names  to 
Congress,  five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  com- 
mission to  serve  as  aforesaid;  and  whenever  a  vacancy 
shall  happen  in  the  coimcil*  by  death  or  removal  from 
office,  the  house  of  representatives  ^lall  nominate  two 
persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  for  each  vacancy,  and  re- 
turn their  names  to  Congress,  one  of  whom  Congress 
shaU  appoint  and  commission  for  the  residue  of  the 
term;  and  every  five  years,  four  months  at  least  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  of  service  of  the  members  of 
the  council,  the  said  house  shall  nominate  ten  persons, 
qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  return  their  names  to  Con- 
gress, five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commis- 
sion to  serve  as  members  of  the  council  five  years,  unless 
sooner  removed.  And  the  governor,  legislative  council, 
and  house  of  representatives  shall  have  authority  to 
make  laws  in  all  cases  for  the  good  govermnent  of  t^e 
district,  not  repugnant  to  the  principles  and  articles  in 
this  ordinance  established  and  declared.  And  all  bills, 
having  passed  by  a  majority  in  the  house,  and  by  a  ma- 
jority in  the  council,  shall  be  referred  to  the  governor 
for  his  assent;  but  no  bill,  or  legislative  act  whatever, 
shall  be  of  any  force  without  his  assent.  The  governor 
shall  have  power  to  convene,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the 
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general  assembly  when,  in  his  opinion,  it  shall  be  ex- 
pedient. 

Sec.  12.  The  govemor,  judges,  legislative  council, 
secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as  Congress  sh^  ap- 
point in  the  district,  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of 
fidelity,  and  of  office;  the  gOTcmor  before  the  President 
of  Congress,  and  all  other  officers  before  the  governor. 
As  soon  as  a  legislature  shall  be  formed  in  the  district, 
the  coimcil  and  house  assembled,  in  one  room,  stuJl  have 
authority,  by  joint  ballot,  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, who  shall  have  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of 
debating,  but  not  of  voting,  during  this  tonporary  gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  18.  And  for  extending  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  form  the  basis 
whereon  these  republics,  their  laws  and  constitutions, 
are  erected;  to  fix  and  estsbli^  those  principles  as  the 
basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and  governments,  which 
forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory ; 
to  provide,  also,  for  the  establishment  of  States,  and 
permanoit  government  therein,  and  for  their  admission 
to  a  share  in  the  Federal  councils  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  at  as  early  periods  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  general  interest: 

Sec.  14.  It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared,  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  the  following  articles  shall  be 
considered  as  articles  of  compact,  between  the  original 
States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said  territory, 
and  forever  remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common  con- 
sent, to  wit: 
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ARTICLE  I. 


No  person,  demeaning  himself  in  a  peaceable  and  or- 
derly manner,  shall  ever  be  molested  mi  account  of  his 
mode  of  worship,  or  religions  sentiments,  in  the  said 
territories. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall  always  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  writs  of  kabeaa  corpus,  and 
of  the  trial  by  jury;  of  a  proportitmate  representation 
of  the  people  in  the  legislature,  and  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  All 
persons  shall  be  baOable,  unless  for  capital  offenses, 
where  the  proof  shall  be  cTident,  or  the  presumption 
great.  Ail  fines  ^all  be  moderate;  and  no  cruel  or  un- 
usual punishments  shall  be  inflicted.  No  man  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  liberty  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment 
of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land,  and  should  the  pub- 
lic exigencies  make  it  necessary,  for  the  common  preser- 
vation, to  take  any  person's  property,  or  to  demand  his 
particular  services,  full  c(Hnpensation  fidiall  be  made  for 
the  same.  And,  in  the  just  preservation  of  ri^ts  and 
property,  it  is  understood  and  declared,  that  no  law 
ought  ever  to  be  made  or  have  force  in  the  said  territory, 
that  shaU,  in  any  manner  whatever,  interfere  with  or 
affect  private  contracts,  or  engagements,  bona  fide,  and 
without  fraud  previously  formed. 
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AKTICLE  III. 


Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind* 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged. The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be  ob- 
served towards  the  Indians;  their  lands  and  proper^ 
shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent; 
and  in  their  property,  rights,  and  liberty  they  never  shall 
be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars 
authorized  by  Congress;  but  laws  foiuided  in  justice 
and  humanity  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  made,  for  pre- 
venting wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and  for  preserving 
peace  and  friendship  with  them. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  said  territory,  and  the  States  which  may  be 
formed  therein,  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  this  con- 
federacy of  Ihe  United  States  of  America,  subject  tq 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  to  such  alterations 
therein  as  shall  be  constitutionally  made ;  and  to  all  the 
acts  and  ordinances  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  conformable  thereto.  The  inhabitants  and 
settlers  in  the  said  territory  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a 
part  of  the  Federal  debts,  contracted,  or  to  be  con- 
tracted, and  a  proportional  part  of  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment to  be  apportioned  on  than  by  Congress,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  common  rule  and  measure  by  which 
apportionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other 
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States;  and  the  taxes  for  paying  their  proportion  shall 
be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  district,  or  districts,  or  new  States,  as 
in  the  original  States,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  The  legisla- 
tures of  those  districts,  or  new  States,  shall  never  inter- 
fere with  the  prknaiy  disposal  of  the  soil  by  tiie  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  nor  with  any  regulations 
Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  in 
sudi  soil  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers.  No  tax  diall  be 
imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  United  States; 
and  in  no  case  shall  oon-resident  proprietors  be  taxed 
higher  than  residents.  The  navigable  waters  leading 
into  the  Mississippi  and  Saint  Lawrence,  and  the  carry- 
ing places  between  the  same,  shall  be  common  highways, 
and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
territory  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  of  any  other  States  tliat  may  be  admitted  into  the 
confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty  therefor. 

ARTICLE  V. 

There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  tJian  five  States;  and  the  boun- 
daries of  the  States,  as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her 
act  of  cession  and  consent  to  ^he  same,  shall  become 
jSxed  and  established  as  follows,  to  wit:  The  western 
State,  in  the  said  territory,  shall  be  bounded  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Ohio,  and  the  Wabash  Rivers ;  a  direct  line 
drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Post  Vincents,  due  north. 
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to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  and  by  the  said  territorial  line  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  and  Mississippi.  The  middle  State  shall  be 
bounded  by  the  said  direct  line,  the  Wabash  from  Post 
Vincents  to  the  Ohio,  by  Uie  Ohio,  by  a  direct  line 
drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami 
to  the  said  territorial  line,  and  by  &e  said  territorial  line. 
The  eastern  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  last-men- 
tioned direct  line,  the  Ohio,  PennsylTania,  and  the  said 
territorial  line:  Provided,  however.  And  it  is  further  un- 
derstood and  declared,  that  the  boundaries  of  these  three 
States  shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be  altered,  that,  if  Con- 
gress shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  Ihey  shall  have 
authority  to  form  one  or  two  States  in  that  part  of  the 
said  territory  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line 
drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake 
Michigan.  And  whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall 
have  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants  therein,  such  State 
shall  be  admitted,  by  its  delegates,  into  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  oa  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  in  all  respects  whatever;  and  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  form  a  permanent  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment: Provided,  The  constitution  and  government,  so 
to  be  formed,  shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to 
the  principles  contained  in  these  articles,  and,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest  of  the  con' 
federacy,  such  admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  when  there  may  be  a  less  number  of  free 
inhabitants  ui  the  State  than  sixty  thousand. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


There  dull  be  neiUier  slaveiy  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted:  ProtAded  always.  That  any  person  escaping 
into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  sudi  fugitive 
may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to  the  person 
claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the 
resolutions  of  die  2ed  of  April,  1784,  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  ordinance,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  re- 
pealed, and  declared  null  and  void. 

D<Hie  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
the  Idtfa  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and 
of  their  sovereignty  and  independence  the  twelflh.* 

*See  WalUce  t.  Parker,  6  Pet.  680 ;  Pollard  t.  Hagan,  Permoli 
T.  First  Municipality,  3  How.  SIS,  689;  Jones  v.  Van  Zandt,  5 
How.  216;  Strader  v.  Graham,  10  How.  82;  Pennsylvania  t. 
WbeeUng  Bridge  Company,  18  How.  421;  Bates  v.  Brown,  5 
Wan.  710 ;  MesieDger  v.  Mason,  10  Wall.  607 ;  Clinton  v.  Engle- 
hnt^U  18  Wall.  434 ;  La&gdean  t.  Hanes,  21  Wall.  621 ;  Morton 
T.  Nebraska,  21  Wall.  660 ;  Packet  Co.  v.  Keokuk,  96  U.  S.  80 ; 
SpOOTier  v.  McConnell,  1  McLean  3S6 ;  Palmer  t.  Cuyahoga  Co., 
9  McLean  226 ;  Hogg  v.  Zanesville,  etc.,  Co.,  6  O.  410 ;  Perry  v. 
Torraice,  8  0.622;  HutchinBon  v.  Hiompson,  9  0.  62;  Cochran 
T.  Lning,  17  6.  409. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  STUDENTS. 

The  queations  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  Mctions  in 
this  book.  The  answers  and  references  for  further  study  may  he 
obtained  by  referring  to  the  corresponding  sections. 


CHAPTER  L 

51.  What  may  be  said  as  to  the  rapid  development 
of  the  United  States? 

£2.  In  whose  possession  did  Columbus  find  the  New 
World?  What  particular  significance  to  the  Old  World 
did  this  discovery  have? 

58.    What  nations  established  colonies  in  America? 

54.  Describe  the  English  colonies  in  America. 

55.  How  and  when  was  the  first  written  Constita- 
tion  adopted? 

56.  What  was  the  New  England  Confederation? 

57.  What  colwiies  had  proprietary  governments? 

58.  Explain,  and  distinguish  between,  Provindal, 
Charter  and  Proprietary  government. 

59.  What  were  the  grounds  of  dispute  with  Eng- 
Und? 

60.  Describe  the  first  attempt  to  unite  the  colonies. 

61.  Why  was  the  attempt  of  Parliament  to  tax  the 
colonies  resisted? 

62.  When  and  why  was  the  Colcaual  C<mgre88 
caUed? 

236 
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68.  What  taxes  were  levied  upon  the  colonists  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act? 

64.  What  was  the  date  and  purpose  of  the  first 
Continentid  Congress? 

65.  Describe  tiie  circumstances  under  which  the  sec- 
(md  Continental  Congress  met. 

66.  State  all  you  can  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

67.  What  may  be  said  of  the  Declaration  as  funda- 
mental Uw? 

68.  When  and  by  whom  were  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation adopted  and  ratified? 

69.  What  sort  of  a  union  did  the  Articles  form? 
What  powers  were  given  to  the  Congress? 

70.  Explain  the  defects  in  the  Articles  in  respect 
to  the  formation  af  a  practical  central  government. 

71, 72.  What  attempts  were  made  to  revise  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation? 

78.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Philadelphia,  (v 
Constitutional  Convention?  When  and  for  how  long 
did  it  meet,  and  what  may  be  said  of  its  proceedings? 

74.  Describe  the  method  by  which  the  Constitution 
was  ratified.    When  did  it  go  into  effect? 

75.  What  may  be  sud  as  to  a  bill  of  rights  in  the 
Constituticn? 
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CHAPTER  II. 


76.    Define  and  explain  sovereignty. 

77-  In  whom  does  sovereignty  reside  under  oiir 
theory  of  government?  How  can  you  explain  the  ex- 
istence of  dual  governments  when  sovereignty  is  indi- 
visible? 

78-80.  Explain  how  sovereign  States  may  associate 
and  define  and  distinguish  between  a  confederation  and 
a  federal  state. 

81.  Is  the  United  States  a  federal  state?  Explain 
your  answer. 

82.  What  is  a  federal  government? 

88.  Is  the  United  States  a  federal  government? 
Explain  your  answer. 

84.  Define  a  Constitution. 

85.  Define  and  explain  written  and  unwritten  Con- 
stitutions. 

86.  What  may  be  said  for  and  against  written  Con- 
stitutions? 

87.  Define  Constitutional  Law. 

88.  Explain  the  relation  between  the  States  and  the 
United  States  as  established  by  the  Constitution.  Which 
is  the  paramount  authority? 

8&-91.  Describe  fully  the  usual  construction  of  writ- 
ten Constitutions.  What  may  be  said  as  to  the  division 
of  governmental  powers  betwe^  the  three  depart- 
ments? 
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CHAPTER  III. 

92.  Repeat  the  preamble.  What  is  meant  by  a  pre- 
amble? 

98.  What  may  be  said  as  to  "the  people  of  the 
United  States?" 

94.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  aa 
stated  in  the  preamble? 

95.  Explain  idiat  is  meant  by  a  bicameral  legisla- 
ture. 

96.  What  body  possesses  the  legislative  power  of 
the  United  States? 

97.  By  whom  are  the  Representatives  chosen? 

98.  How  is  it  determined  who  shall  vote  for  Repre- 
sentatives? 

99.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  Representatives? 

100.  101.  Explain  how  Representatives  are  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States? 

102.     How  is  the  basis  of  representaticHi  determined, 
and  how  often? 
108.    How  are  vacancies  in  the  House  filled?   Why? 

104.  What  may  be  said  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House? 

105.  What  is  meant  by  impeachment,  and  what  are 
the  Constitutional  provisions  regarding  impeachment? 

106.  How  is  representation  in  the  Senate  deter- 
mined?   Why?    How  often  are  they  elected?    Why* 
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107-  What  is  the  purpose  of  reaewing  the  Senate  in 
part  each  two  years? 

108.  How  are  vacancies  in  the  Senate  filled? 

109.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  Senators? 

110.  Who  presides  over  the  Senate? 

111.  What  may  be  said  as  to  the  organization  of  the 
Senate? 

112.  What  power  has  the  Senate  over  impeach- 
ments? 

118.  What  is  the  constitutional  provision  in  regard 
to  federal  elections,  and  what  action  has  Congress  taken 
thereunder? 

114.  How  often  does  Congress  meet?  What  is 
meant  hy  "a  Congress?" 

115.  Give  the  provisions  of  Art.  I.,  Sec.  B,  cL  1. 
What  is  meant  by  a  quorum? 

116-118.  What  power  to  establish  rules  of  procedure 
and  punish  members  is  given  to  the  two  houses? 

119.  What  provision  is  made  for  preserving  a  rec- 
ord of  legislative  proceedings? 

120.  When  may  the  yeas  and  nays  be  entered  on 
the  journal? 

121.  How  are  the  two  houses  made  dependent  on 
eadi  other? 

122.  What  provision  is  made  for  paying  the  federal 
legislators? 

128,  124.  What  is  the  purpose  of  members  being 
privileged  ttam  arrest,  and  from  being  questioned  for 
any  speecfa  or  debate  in  the  houses? 

ISff.    Explain  the  purpose  of  d.  2  of  Art.  I.,  Sec.  6. 
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126.  Where  must  all  rerenue  measures  originate? 
Explain  why. 

127*128.     Describe  the  mode  of  passing  laws. 

129, 180.  What  is  meant  by  the  veto  power?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  power  as  granted  to  the  President? 
What  measures  may  be  vetoed? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

181.  Explain  how  a  grant  of  powers  to  Congress  is 
also  a  grant  to  the  other  departments. 

182.  Explain  fully  what  is  meant  by  exclusive  and 
COTicurrent  powers. 

188, 184.  Give  the  clause  conferring  tiie  federal  tax- 
ing power.  In  what  respects  is  the  power  limited? 
What  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  punctuation  of  the 
clause? 

185.  What  are  the  limitations  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  tax? 

186,  187-  What  are  tiie  limitations  as  respects  the 
manner  of  taxing?  What  are  direct  taxes?  What  is 
the  limitation  in  regard  to  direct  taxes?  Describe  the 
change  in  the  constructicm  of  the  phrase  "direct  taxes." 
Is  an  income  tax  a  direct  taxi  Give  reason  for  your 
answer. 

188.  Can  the  States  tax  federal  agencies?  Explain 
fully  and  give  the  leading  case. 

189, 140.    What  is  the  extent  of  the  power  to  borrow 
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money?    Explain  the  history  and  present  status  of 
legal  tender  paper  money. 

141.  What  are  the  express  restrictions  on  the  com- 
merce power? 

143.  What  is  meant  by  regulating  commerce?  Does 
this  power  extend  to  developed  agencies  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation? 

148.  When  is  the  commerce  power  exclusive,  and 
when  concurrent? 

144.  To  what  extent  may  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  be  carried? 

145, 146.  Explain  the  federal  power  over  commerce 
between  States,  and  discuss  the  leading  cases.  What 
was  the  decision  in  the  "original  package"  cases? 

147,148.  In  what  way  have  the  States  an  indirect 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce?  Name  some 
valid  regulations  by  the  States.  Name  some  cases  to 
which  the  police  power  does  not  extend. 

149.  Explain  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  federal 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

150.  To  what  extent  may  Congress  control  com- 
merce witii  the  Indians? 

151.  What  power  has  Congress  over  naturalization? 
What  is  meant  by  naturalization? 

152.  What  regulation  has  Congress  made  in  regard 
to  naturalization? 

158.    What  power  has  Congress  over  bankruptcies? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  bankruptcy  law  now  in  force? 

154.    What  is  mamt  by  coimng  money?     Where 
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does  the  power  to  coin  money  reside?  Describe  fuUy 
what  action  Congress  has  taken  under  the  power. 

155,  156.  What  power  has  Congress  over  wei^ts 
and  measures?    Over  counterfeiting? 

157>  Describe  and  discuss  the  nature  of  the  federal 
power  over  postoffices  and  postroads. 

158.  Give  the  clause  under  which  patents  and  copy- 
rights are  protected.  Define  a  patent,  a  oopyri^^t,  a 
trademark. 

159.  Define  piracy.  What  is  meant  by  the  high 
seas?  What  is  meant  by  offenses  against  the  law  of 
nations? 

160.  Define  war.  What  is  the  war  and  military 
power  of  Congress?  Explain  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisaL 

161.  What  restriction  is  placed  on  the  power  to  raise 
and  support  armies? 

162.  What  is  meant  by  the  militia?  In  what  cases 
may  they  be  employed?  Describe  the  organization  of 
the  militia. 

168.  What  power  has  Congress  over  ceded  districts? 
Discuss  the  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  sudi  districts. 

164.  Give  the  clause  on  which  the  implied  powers 
are  based.  Describe  fuUy  the  construction  given  this 
clause  and  liie  leading  cases. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


165.  What  compromise  was  made  in  regard  to  the 
importation  of  slaves? 

166.  Explain  the  purpose  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus. When  and  by  whom  may  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
be  suspended? 

167.  What  is  meant  by  a  bill  of  attainder?  Why 
are  tiiey  prohibited? 

168.  Discuss  ex  post  facto  laws  and  give  instances 
of  what  are  ex  post  facto  laws. 

169.  How  may  mcmey  be  drawn  from  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States? 

170.  What  provision  in  the  Constituticm  regarding 
titles  of  nobility? 

171.  What  powers  are  denied  the  States  by  Sec.  10 
of  Art  I.?    What  are  bills  of  credit? 

172.  What  contracts  are  affected  by  the  provision 
against  the  impairing  of  the  obligation  of  contracts? 
What  was  the  effect  of  the  decision  in  the  Dartmouth 
College  Case?  Give  some  principles  modifying  that 
doctrine.    What  is  meant  by  obligation  of  a  contract? 

178.  Specify  legislation  that  would  impair  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts.  Distinguish  between  the  impairing 
of  the  obligation  and  impairing  the  remedy  for  a  breach 
of  cfxatract. 

174.  What  is  meant  by  tonnage  duty?  How  and 
why  are  the  States  restricted  in  this  regard? 
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175-    Name  some  of  the  implied  restrictimis  on  legis> 
lative  power. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

176.  What  dispute  arose  in  the  Convenlioa  over  the 
term  of  tiie  President? 

177.  Explain  how  the  President  was  to  be  elected 
indirectly.  What  change  was  made  by  the  Xllth 
Amendment  in  the  election  of  Presidoit  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident? 

178.  Discuss  the  power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief. What  is  meant  by  "the  Cabinet?" 
Discuss  the  pardoning  power. 

179.  What  are  b^aties,  and  what  power  has  the 
President  in  making  them? 

180.  What  appointing  power  has  the  executive? 

181.  Discuss  the  duties  of  the  President. 

182.  What  officers  are  subject  to  impeachment  and 
for  what  offenses? 


CHAPTER  VII. 

188.  What  may  be  said  of  the  judiciary  as  a  de- 
partment of  government?  What  peculiar  power  have 
the  courts  assumed  in  interpreting  the  Constitution? 
Give  the  rules  followed  in  making  decisions  on  constitu- 
tional questions.    Give  the  rules  of  interpretation. 

184.    Give  Uie  Constitutional  provision  respecting 
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ti»  vesting  of  the  judicial  power  in  the  coinia.    De- 
scribe the  federal  courts  as  established  by  Congress. 

185.  Describe  each  of  the  nine  classes  of  cases  in 
which  the  federal  courts  are  given  jurisdiction  by  the 
Constitution.  Why  was  the  Eleventh  Amendment  nec> 
essary? 

186.  Discuss  what  law  is  applied  in  decisions  by  the 
federal  courts. 

187.  What  is  meant  by  original  jurisdiction?  By 
appellate  jurisdiction?  In  what  cases  has  the  Supreme 
Court  original  jurisdiction?  How  is  the  appellate  jur- 
isdiction of  the  federal  courts  fixed? 

188.  Over  what  classes  of  cases  have  the  federal 
courts  been  given  exclusive  jurisdiction?  Concurrent 
jurisdiction? 

189.  What  federal  courts  may  issue  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus? 

190.  How  are  crimes  to  be  tried?  What  exception? 
What  is  meant  by  jury  trial? 

191.  Define  treason.  What  is  meant  by  construc- 
tive treas(m?  Why  has  treason  been  defined  and  Con- 
gress limited  in  punishing  it? 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

192.  In  what  respects  does  the  Constitution  seek  to 
nationalize  t2ie  people? 

198.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  "full  faith  and  cred- 
it." How  may  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  another 
State  be  defeated?  How  are  public  acts  authenticated? 
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194.  Describe  what  is  meant  by  and  included  in  the 
privileges  and  immunities  to  which  Uie  citizens  of  the 
several  States  are  entitled. 

195.  What  is  meimt  by  extradition?  In  what  cases 
and  under  what  conditions  may  a  person  be  extradited? 

196.  What  Constitutional  provision  is  made  for  the 
admission  of  ne.'  States? 

197.  198.  Give  the  provision  of  Sec.  i.  Art  IV., 
and  explain  what  is  meant  by  a  republican  government. 
When  are  the  States  to  be  protected  against  domestic 
violence? 

199.  How  may  the  Constitution  be  amended? 

200.  Give  tile  provisions  of  Art.  VI.  of  the  Coosti- 
tution.    Why  are  test  oaths  forbidden? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

201.  How  were  the  amendments  adopted?    What 
is  the  purpose  of  the  first  ten?    Of  tiie  last  three? 

202.  Discuss  the  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech  and 
of  the  press. 

208.    Give  and  discuss  the  second  and  third  amend- 
ments. 

204.  What  are  the  provisions  in  regard  to  seardi 
warrants? 

205.  Discuss  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  amendment. 

206.  Give  the  provisions  of  the  sixth  amendment. 

207.  208.    Give  and  describe  the  seventh  and  eighth 
amoidments. 
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309.  Do  the  first  ei^t  amendments  limit  the  author- 
ity of  the  States? 

210.  Discuss  the  ninth  and  tenth  amendments. 

211.  When  was  the  thirteenth  amendment  adopted 
and  what  was  its  purpose? 

212.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  fourteenth,  amend- 
ment? What,  if  any,  difference  is  made  in  regard  to 
United  States  citizenship  by  this  amendm^it?  Does  it 
dumge  the  federal  diaracter  of  the  Union? 

218.  In  what  way  does  the  fifteenth  amendment  re- 
strict the  States?  Is  any  one  given  the  right  to  vote 
by  this  amendment? 


CHAPTER  X. 

214.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  govemment  of  the 
States? 

215.  Discuss  the  makeup  of  State  Constitutions. 

216.  Describe  the  legislature  in  your  own  State,  and 
give  the  qualifications  and  terms  of  office  of  members. 

217.  What  distinction  between  the  Constitutions  of 
the  States  and  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  grant- 
ing powers?  How  is  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
States  regulated?    Discuss  fully. 

218.  What  may  be  said  in  regard  to  limiting  or  ex- 
panding the  sphere  of  governmental  activity? 

219.  Discuss  the  executive  department  in  State  gov- 
ernment. 

220.  D&scribe  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  gov- 
ernor in  your  State. 
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221.  Name  the  assistant  executiTe  officers  in  your 
State  and  specify  whether  they  are  elected  or  appointed. 

222.  Describe  fully  the  courts  of  your  State  and 
explain  the  jurisdiction  granted  to  eadi.  What  dis- 
tinction, if  any,  exists  between  common  law  and  equity 
in  your  State? 

228,  224.  Describe  the  minor  dvil  divisions  of  your 
State. 

225.  What  is  meant  by  a  municipal  corporation? 
How  are  tiiey  incorporated  in  your  State? 

226.  What  may  be  said  of  the  taxing  power  of 
the  States! 

227-  Explain  the  organization  of  Hie  sdiools  in  your 
State. 

228.  Wliat  penal  and  charitable  institutions  are  sup- 
ported by  your  State?    What  public  works,  if  any? 

229-2S2.  Define  and  discuss  fully  tiie  police  power 
of  the  States.  How  might  trusts  and  monopolies  be 
restrained? 

288.  How  may  the  Constitution  of  your  State  be 
amended?  What  are  scone  of  the  diecks  and  balances 
in  our  system  of  government? 

284.  Give  seven  rules  in  the  construction  of  Consti- 
tutions. 

285.  What  other  books  have  you  read  in  preparing 
this  subject? 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  What  are  the  objects  to  be  attained  in  ordaining 
and  establishing  the  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  expressed  in  the  preamble? 

2.  Name  the  three  great  powers  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  what  departments  of  the 
government  does  the  Constitution  repose  the  exercise 
of  each? 

8.  What  was  tiie  object  of  ^ving  representation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  several  States  in 
proportion  to  population  and  of  giving  each  State  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate? 

4.  In  which  brandi  of  Congress  must  all  revenue 
bills  originate,  and  why? 

B.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms  "enum- 
erated" and  "implied  powers,"  as  applied  to  the  Consti- 
tution? 
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ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  CITING 
AUTHORITIES 


Am. — ^American. 
Ante.— Before. 
Art. — Article. 

BL  Com. — BlAckstone'i  Coinisentaries. 
Blatchf .— BUtchford'a  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  Repnta. 
Cent. — Century. 
Ch.— Chapter,  Chief. 
Const. — Constitution,  or  Constitutional. 
Com. — Commentaries. 
Com.  Com. — Commerce  Commission. 
Con. — Congress,  or  Congressional. 
Co. — Companj. 

Dall— Dallas'  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Reports. 
Diet — Dictionary. 
Ed. — Edition. 

Et  seq. — Et  sequitur  (and  the  following). 
El.  &  B.— Ellis  &  Blackburn,  English  Repcsts. 
Pla. — Florida  Reports. 
Fed. — Federal  Reports. 
Ga. — Georgia  Reports. 
Gov. — Government. 
Hist. — History. 

How. — ^Howard's  United  States  Supreme  Court  Rqtorts. 
Idem. — The  same. 
HI. — niinois  Reports. 
Ind. — Indiana  Reports. 
Jour. — Journal. 

La.  Ann. — Louisiana  Annual  Reports. 
Mass. — Massachusetts  Reports. 
Mod. — Modem's  English  Reports. 
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Mo. — ^Miaeouri  ReporU. 

N.— Note. 

N.  E.  Rep. — North  EaBtem  Reports. 

Nw. — ^Nmnber,  North. 

N.  J. — New  Jersey  Reports. 

N.  S.— New  Series. 

N.  Y.— New  York  Reports. 

Pa.  St. — FeniuylTBiiia  State  Reports. 

Pet. — Peters'  U.  S.  Suprone  Court  Reports. 

Prin. — Principles. 

Q.  T. — Quod  vide  (which  see). 

Q.  B. — Queen's  Bench  Reports. 

Reg. — Register. 

Rev. — Reyised,  Review. 

Sawy, — Sawyer's  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  Reprats. 

Sec. — Section. 

Sees. — Sections. 

St.— State. 

Stat.— Statutes. 

U.  S.— United  States,  United  States  Reports. 

v.,  or  VB. — ^Versus  (against). 

Vol.— Volume. 

Wall.— Wallace's  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Reports. 

Wheat. — ^Wheaton's  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Reports. 

Wash.  C.  C. — Washingtoo's  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  Reports. 

Wis. — ^Wisoonsln. 
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CASES  ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 


CHAPTER  L 
THE  RESIDENCE  OF  SOVEREIGNTY.* 

LICENSE  CASES. 

THDBLOW  V.  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OP  MASSACHO^ 

SETTS. 

FLETCHER  v.  THE  STATE  OP  RHODE  ISLAND. 

PEIRCE  ET  AL.  v.  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIEB. 

BepoHed  in  5  Soward  (U.  8.)  504.    (1846.) 

Tbeae  three  cuefl  cune  np  on  writs  of  error  nnder  tlie  25tli 
Bection  of  the  judiciary  Act  of  1789  (1  Stats,  at  Large,  85}  and 
were  ai^ed  together.    .    .    . 

It  ia  not  deemed  Qecessary  to  set  oat  the  statutes  on  which  ths 
indictments  were  fonnd.  Their  sabstuice  and  effect  are  clearfy 
stated  in  the  opinions  of  the  justices,  and  there  was  no  eontro< 
vemy  concerning  their  coostraetion,  or  meaning  and  effect. 

No  opinioD  of  the  coort  was  pronotmced.  Each  justice  gave 
his  own  reasons  for  affirming  the  decisions  in  the  state  conrts, 

Tamet,  C.  J.  In  the  case  of  Thurlow  v.  The  State  of  Massa- 
chnaetts,  of  Fletcher  v.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  of 
Peirce  et  al.  v.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire,  the  jodgmenta  of 
the  respective  state  courts  are  severally  affirmed.  The  justices 
of  this  coort  do  not,  however,  altogether  agree  in  the  principles 
upon  which  these  cases  are  decided,  and  I  therefore  firoceed 

•  See  BecUon  77,  VoL  2.  CTClopwUa  of  Imw. 
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to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  I  concur  in  affirming  the  jaAg' 
ments.  The  first  two  of  these  cases  depend  upon  precisely  the 
same  principles;  and,  althoogh  the  caae  against  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  others,  yet 
there  are  important  principles  common  to  all  of  them,  and  on 
that  account  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider  them  together. 
Each  of  the  cases  has  arisen  upon  state  laws,  passed  for  the  por- 
pose  of  discouraging  the  use  of  ardent  E9>irit8  within  their  re- 
spective territories,  by  piohibitii:^  their  sale  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  without  licenses  previously  obtained  tram  the  state 
authorities.  And  the  validity  of  each  of  them  has  been  drawn 
in  question,  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  repugnant  to  that  clause 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  which  confers  upon 
congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  naticMU^ 
and  among  the  several  States. 

The  cmatitution  of  the  United  States  dedarei  that  that  con- 
ttitviion,  and  the  lows  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made 
HI  pursuance  thereof,  and  aU  treaties  made,  or  which  shail  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  follows  that  a  law  of  congress, 
regulating  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  aeverd 
States,  is  the  supreme  law;  and  if  the  law  of  a  State  is  in  con- 
flict with  it,  the  law  of  congress  must  prevaA,  and  the  state  law 
cease  to  operate  so  far  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  law  of  tk^ 
United  States. 

It  is  eguaUy  dear  that  the  power  of  congress  over  this  sub- 
ject does  not  extend  further  than  the  regulaiion  of  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States;  and  that 
beyond  these  limits,  the  States  have  never  surrendered  their 
power  over  trade  and  commerce,  and  may  still  exercise  it,  free 
from  any  controlling  power  on  the  part  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. Every  State,  therefore,  may  regulate  its  own  iiUemal 
traffic,  according  to  its  own  judgment,  and  upon  its  own  views 
of  the  interest  and  well-being  of  its  citieens. 

I  am  not  aware  that  these  principles  have  ever  been  ques- 
tioned. The  difficulty  has  always  arisen  on  their  application; 
and  that  difficulty  is  now  presented  in  Oie  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts  cases,  where  the  question  is,  how  far  a  State  may 
regulate  or  prc^bit  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  the  importation 
of  which  from  foreign  countries  hag  been  4Vihorized  by  con- 
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greaa.  Is  sad)  s  law  a  r^ulation  of  foreign  commerce,  or  of  thr 
internal  traffic  of  the  State! 

It  is  unquestionably  no  es^  taak  to  nuu^,  by  a  certain  and 
definite  line,  the  division  between  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce, and  to  fix  the  precise  point,  in  relation  to  every  imported 
article,  where  the  paramount  power  of  congress  terminates,  and 
that  of  the  State  begins.  The  constitution  itself  does  not  at- 
tempt t«  define  these  limita.  They  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
laws  of  congress  or  the  States,  as  neither  can,  by  its  own  legia- 
ktion,  enlarge  its  own  powers,  or  restrict  those  of  the  other. 
And  as  the  constitution  itself  does  not  draw  the  line,  the  ques- 
tion is  necessarily  one  for  judicial  decision,  and  depending  alto- 
gether upon  the  words  of  the  constitutioo. 

This  question  came  directly  before  the  courts  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  ease  of  Brown  y.  The  State  of  Maryland,  12  Wheat.  419. 
And  the  court  there  held  that  an  article  authorized  by  a  law  of 
#mgress  t«  be  imported,  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country  while  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
importer  for  sale,  in  the  ori^al  bale,  package,  or  vessel  in 
which  it  was  imported ;  that  the  authority  given  to  import  nec- 
essarily carried  with  it  the  right  to  sell  Uie  imported  article  in 
the  form  and  shape  in  which  it  was  imported ;  and  that  no  State, 
either  by  direct  assessment,  or  by  requiring  a  license  from  the 
importer  before  he  was  permitted  to  sell,  could  impose  any 
burden  upon  him  or  the  property  imported  beyond  what  the 
law  of  congress  had  itself  imposed;  but  that,  when  the  ori^al 
package  was  broken  up,  for  use  or  for  retail  by  the  importer, 
and  also  when  the  commodity  bad  passed  from  bis  hands  into 
the  hands  of  a  purchaser,  it  ceased  to  be  an  import,  or  a  part  of 
foreign  commerce,  and  became  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State, 
and  might  be  taxed  for  state  purposes,  and  the  sale  regulated  by 
the  State,  like  any  other  property.  This  I  understand  to  be 
aubstantially  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Brown  v.  The  State 
of  Maryland,  drawing  the  line  between  foreign  commerce,  which 
is  subject  to  the  regulation  of  congress,  and  internal  or  domestic 
commerce,  which  belong  to  the  States,  and  over  which  congress 
can  exercise  no  control. 

I  ai^rued  the  case  in  behalf  of  the  State,  and  endeavored  to 
maintain  that  the  law  of  Maryland,  which  required  the  importer 
as  well  as  other  dealers  to  take  out  a  license  before  he  could  sell. 
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and  for  which  he  was  to  pa;  a  certtun  som  to  the  State,  was 
valid  and  constitutional ;  and  certainly  I  at  that  time  persuaded 
myself  that  I  was  right,  and  thought  the  decision  of  the  court 
restricted  the  powers  of  the  State  more  than  a  sound  construc- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  would  warrant. 
But  further  and  more  mature  reflection  has  convinced  me  that 
the  rule  laid  down  by  the  supreme  court  is  a  just  and  safe  one, 
and  perhaps  the  best  that  could  have  been  adopted  for  pre- 
serving  the  right  of  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  States  on  the  other,  and  preventing  collisioD  between  them. 

Undoubtedly  a  State  may  impose  a  tax  upon  its  citizens  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  they  are  respectively  worth ;  and  the 
importiog  merchaoat  is  liable  to  this  assessment  like  any  other 
citizen,  and  is  chargeable  according  to  the  amount  of  his  prop- 
erty, whether  it  consist  of  money  engaged  in  trade,  or  of  im- 
ported goodn  which  he  proposes  to  sell,  or  any  other  property  of 
which  he  is  tiie  owner.  But  a  tax  of  this  description  stands  upon 
a  very  different  footing  from  a  tax  on  the  thing  imported,  while 
it  remains  a  part  of  foreign  commerce,  and  is  not  introduced 
into  the  general  mass  of  property  in  the  State.  Nor,  indeed,  can 
it  even  influence  materially  the  price  of  the  commodity  to  the 
consumer,  since  foreigners,  as  well  as  citizens  of  other  States, 
who  are  not  chai^able  with  the  tax,  may  import  goods  into  the 
same  place  and  offer  them  for  sale  in  khe  same  market,  and  with 
whom  the  resident  merchant  necessarily  enters  into  competition. 

Adopting,  therefore,  the  rule  as  laid  down  in  Brown  v.  The 
State  of  Maryland,  12  W.  419,  I  proceed  to  apply  it  to  the  cases 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  The  laws  of  congress  regu- 
lating foreign  commerce  authorize  the  importation  of  spirits, 
distilled  liquors,  and  brandy,  in  casks  or  Tessels  not  containing 
less  than  a  certain  quantity,  specified  in  the  laws  upon  this  sab- 
ject.  Now,  if  the  state  laws  in  question  came  in  collision  with 
those  acts  of  Congress,  and  prevented  or  obstructed  the  importa- 
tion or  sale  of  these  articles  by  the  importer  in  the  original  cask 
or  vessel  in  which  th^  were  imported,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
this  court  to  declare  them  void. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested,  that,  if  a  State  deems  the  traffic 
in  ardent  spirits  to  be  injurious  to  ita  citizens,  and  calculated  to 
introduce  immorali^,  -vice,  and  pnperism  into  the  State,  it  may 
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eoiiBtitntioiially  refiue  to  permit  its  importation,  ziotwithgtand- 
ing  the  laws  of  eoagreaa ;  and  that  a  State  may  do  this  upon  the 
>  same  principles  that  it  may  resist  and  prevent  the  introdaction 
of  disease,  pestilence,  or  pauperism  from  abroad.  But  it  most 
be  remembered  that  disease,  pestilence,  and  pauperism  are  not 
subjects  of  commerce,  although  sometimes  among  its  attendant 
evils.  They  are  not  things  to  be  regulated  and  trafficked  in, 
but  to  be  prevented,  as  far  as  human  foresight  or  human  means 
can  guard  against  them.  But  spirits  and  distilled  liquors  are 
UBiTCTsally  admitted  to  be  subjects  of  ownemhip  a>d  property, 
and  are  therefore  subjects  of  exchange,  barter,  and  trafSc,  like 
any  other  commodity  in  which  a  right  of  property  exists.  And 
congress,  under  its  general  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  may  prescribe  what  article  of  merchandise  shall 
be  admitted,  and  what  excluded;  and  may  therefore  admit,  or 
not,  as  it  shall  seem  best,  the  importation  of  ardent  spirits.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  congress  authorize  their  importation,  no 
State  has  a  right  to  prohibit  their  introduction. 

But  I  do  not  understand  the  law  of  Massachusetts  or  Rhode 
Island  as  interfering  with  the  trade  in  ardent  spirits  while  the 
article  remains  a  part  of  foreign  conunerce,  and  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  importer  for  sale,  in  the  cask  or  vessel  In  which  the  laws 
of  coi^reSB  authorize  it  to  be  imported.  These  state  laws  act 
alt(^ther  upon  the  retail  or  domestic  traffic  within  their  re- 
spective borders.  They  act  upon  the  article  after  it  has  passed 
the  line  of  foreign  commerce,  and  become  a  part  of  the  general 
mass  of  property  in  the  State.  These  laws  may,  indeed,  dis- 
courage imports,  and  Himitiitih  the  price  which  ardent  spirits 
would  otherwise  bring.  But  although  a  State  is  bound  to  receive 
and  to  permit  the  sale  by  the  importer  of  any  article  of  mer^ 
chandise  which  congress  authorizes  to  be  imported,  it  is  not 
bound  to  furnish  a  mariiet  for  it,  nor  to  abstain  from  the  pas- 
sage of  any  law  which  it  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable  to 
guard  the  health  or  morals  of  its  citizens,  although  such  law  may 
discourage  importation,  or  diminish  the  profits  of  the  importer, 
or  lessen  the  revenue  of  the  general  government.  And  if  any 
State  deems  the  retail  and  internal  tratSo  in  ardent  spirits  in- 
jnhous  to  its  citizens,  and  calculated  to  produce  idleness,  vice, 
or  debauchery,  I  see  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  it  fnnn  regulating  and  restraining  the  traffic,  , 
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or  from  prohibiting  it  altogether,  if  it  thinks  proper.  Of  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy,  it  is  not  my  province  or  my  purpose  to 
apeak.  Upon  that  subject,  each  State  must  decide  for  itself. 
I  speak  only  of  the  restiictions  which  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  have  imposed  upon  the  States.  And  as 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  are  not  repugnant 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  do  not  come  in  con- 
flict with  any  law  of  congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  its  author- 
ity to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  States,  there  is  no  ground  upon  which  this  court  can 
declare  them  to  be  void. 

I  now  come  to  the  New  Hampshire  case,  in  which  a  different 
principle  is  involved, — ^the  question,  however,  arising  under  the 
same  clause  in  the  constitution,  and  depending  on  its  construc- 
tion. 

The  law  of  New  Hampshire  prohibits  the  sale  of  distilled 
spirita,  in  any  quantity,  without  a  license  from  the  selectmen 
of  the  town  in  which  the  party  resides.  The  plaintiffs  in  error, 
who  were  merchants  in  Dover,  in  New  Hampshire,  purchased  a 
barrel  of  gin  in  Boston,  brought  it  to  Dover,  and  sold  it  in  the 
cask  in  which  it  was  imported,  without  a  license  from  the  select- 
men of  the  town.  For  this  sale  they  were  indicted,  convicted, 
and  fined,  under  the  law  above  mentioned 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States  is 
granted  to  congress  in  the  same  clause,  and  by  the  same  words, 
as  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  is 
co-extensive  with  it  And,  according  to  the  doctrine  in  Brown 
v.  Maryland,  the  article  in  question,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  was 
erabject  to  the  legislation  of  congress. 

The  present  case,  however,  differs  from  Brown  v.  The  State 
of  Maryland  in  this, — ^that  the  former  was  one  arising  out  of 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  which  congress  had  regulated  by 
law;  whereas  the  present  is  a  ease  of  commerce  between  two 
States,  in  relation  to  which  congress  has  not  exercised  its  power. 
Some  acts  of  congress  have  indeed  been  referred  to  in  relation 
to  the  coasting  trade.  But  they  are  evidently  intended  merely 
to  prevent  smu^ling,  and  do  not  regulate  imports  or  exports 
from  one  State  to  another.  This  case  differs  also  from  the  cases 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island ;  because,  in  these  two  cases, 
the  laws  of  States  operated  upon  the  articles  after  they  had 
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passed  beyond  the  limite  of  foreign  commerce,  and  consequently 
were  b^ond  the  control  and  power  of  congress.  But  the  law 
of  New  Hampshire  acts  directly  upon  an  import  from  one  State 
to  another,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  importer  for  gale,  and  ia 
therefore  a  regulation  of  commeroe,  acting  upon  the  article 
while  it  is  within  the  admitted  jurisdiction  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  subject  to  its  control  and  regulation. 

The  question  therefore  brought  up  for  decision  is,  whether  a 
State  ia  prohibited  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  from 
making  any  regulations  of  foreign  commerce,  or  of  commerce 
with  another  State,  although  such  regulation  is  confined  to  its 
own  territory  (md  made  for  its  own  convenience  or  interest,  and 
does  twt  come  in  conflict  with  any  Iou>  of  congress.  In  other 
words,  whether  the  grant  of  power  to  congress  is  of  itself  a  pro- 
hibition to  the  States,  and  renders  oil  staie  laws  upon  the  subject 
null  and  void.  This  is  the  question  upon  which  the  6ase  (urns; 
and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  decided  upon  any  other  ground, 
provided  we  adopt  the  Une  of  division  between  foreign  and  do- 
mestic commerce  as  marked  out  by  the  court  in  Brown  v.  The 
State  of  Maryland.  1  proceed,  therefore,  to  state  m/y  opinion 
upon  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  upon  this  subject  a  diffterenoe  of  opinion 
has  existed,  and  still  exists,  among  the  members  of  this  court. 
But  with  every  reelect  for  the  opinion  of  my  brethren  with 
whom  I  do  not  agree,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  very  clear,  that  the 
mere  grant  of  power  to  the  general  government  cannot,  upon 
any  just  principles  of  construction,  be  construed  to  be  an  abso- 
lute prohibition  to  the  exercise  of  any  power  over  the  same 
subject  by  the  States.  The  controlling  and  supreme  power  over 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  the  several  States  is  undDubt- 
edly  conferred  upon  congress.  Yet,  in  my  judgment,  the  State 
may,  nevertheless,  for  the  safely  or  convenience  of  trade,  or  for 
the  protection  of  the  health  of  its  citizens,  make  regulations 
of  commerce  for  its  own  ports  and  harbors,  and  for  its  own 
territory;  and  such  regulations  are  valid  unless  they  come  in 
conflict  with  a  law  of  congress.  Such  evidently,  I  think,  was 
the  construction  which  the  conatitntion  universally  received  at 
the  time  of  its  adoption,  as  appears  from  the  legislation  of  con- 
'  gress  and  of  the  several  States ;  and  a  careful  examination  of 
the  decisions  of  this  court  will  show,  tiiat,  so  far  from  saaetioQ- 
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ing  the  opposite  doctrine,  tliey  recognize  and  maintain  the  power 
of  the  States.    .    .    . 

The  decisions  of  this  conrt  will,  also,  in  my  opinicm,  whoi 
carefully  examined,  be  found  to  sanction  the  construction  I  am 
maintaining.  It  is  not  my  pnrpose  to  refer  to  all  of  the  cases 
in  which  this  question  has  been  spoken  o^  bat  only  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  leading  ones ;  and,-~ 

First,  to  Qibbona  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat,  1,  because  this  is  the 
case  nsnally  referred  to  and  relied  on  to  prove  the  ezclnsiTe 
power  of  congress  and  the  prohibition  to  the  States.  It  is  true 
that  one  or  two  passages  in  that  opinitHi,  taken  by  themselves, 
and  detached  from  the  context,  would  seem  to  conntenance  this 
doetriDe.  And,  indeed,  it  haa  always  appeared  to  me  that  this 
controversy  has  mainly  arisen  oat  of  that  case,  and  that  thia 
doctrine  of  the  ezelasive  power  of  congress,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  sow  contended  for,  is  comparatively  a  modem  one,  and  was 
never  seriously  put  forward  in  any  case  until  after  the  decision 
of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  although  it  has  been  abundantly  discussed 
since.  Still,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  clear,  upon  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  that  case,  that  the  expressions  referred  to  do  not  warrant 
the  inference  drawn  from  them,  and  were  not  used  in  the  sense 
imputed  to  them ;  and  that  the  opinion  in  that  case,  when  taken 
altogetiier  and  with  reference  to  the  subject-matter  before  the 
court,  establishes  the  doctrine  that  a  State  may,  in  the  execution 
of  its  powers  of  internal  police,  make  regulaticms  of  foreign  com- 
merce; and  that  such  r^nlations  are  valid,  unless  they  oome 
into  colllsicm  with  a  law  of  congress.  Upon  examining  that 
opinion,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  court,  when  it  uses  the  expres- 
sions which  are  supposed  to  countenance  the  doctrine  of  exeln- 
fiive  power  in  congress,  is  commenting  upon  the  ai^^nment  of 
counsel  in  favor  of  equal  powers  on  this  subject  in  the  States 
and  the  general  government,  where  neither  party  is  bound  to 
yield  to  the  other ;  and  is  drawing  the  distinction  between  oases 
of  ooncnrrent  powers  and  those  in  which  the  supreme  or  para- 
mount power  was  granted  to  congress.  It  therefore  very  justly 
speaks  of  the  States  as  exercising  their  own  powers  in  laying 
taxes  for  state  purposes,  altheofj^  tbe  same  thing  is  taxed  by 
congress;  and. as  B»«rftimng  the  powers  granted  to  congress  when 
tb^  maka  regulatiims  of  comitMirce.  In  the  first  case,  the  stata 
porwer  is  eoDcurrent  with  tbat  of  the  general  government, — 
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US  eqoal  to  it,  and  is  not  boaud  to  yield.  In  tbe  second,  it  is  sob- 
ordioate  and  sabjeet  to  tiie  superior  and  controUii^  power 
conferred  apon  eongrees. 

Moreover  the  court  distinctly  admits,  on  pages  205,  206,  that 
a  State  may,  in  the  execution  of  its  police  and  health  laws,  make 
regulations  of  commerce,  but  which  congress  may  control.  It  is 
very  clear,  that,  so  far  as  these  regulations  are  merely  internal, 
and  do  not  operate  oa  foreign  commerce,  or  commerce  among 
the  States,  they  are  altogether  independent  of  tbe  power  of  the 
general  government  and  cannot  be  controlled  by  it.  The  power 
of  control,  therefore,  which  the  court  speaks  of,  presupposes 
that  they  are  regolations  of  foreign  commerce,  or  commerce 
among  tbe  States.  And  if  a  State,  with  a  view  to  its  police 
or  health,  may  make  valid  regolations  of  commerce  which  yet 
fall  within  the  controlling  power  of  the  general  government, 
it  follows  that  the  State  is  not  absolutely  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing regulations  of  foreign  commerce  within  its  own  territorial 
limits,  provided  ibey  do  not  come  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of 
congress. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  quarantine  and  health  laws  are 
passed  by  the  States,  not  by  virtue  of  a  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, but  by  virtue  of  their  police  powers,  and  in  order  to 
guard  the  lives  and  health  of  their  citizens.  This,  however,  can- 
not be  said  of  tbe  pilot  laws,  which  are  yet  admitted  to  be 
equally  valid.  But  what  are  the  police  powers  of  a  State  f  Th^ 
are  nothing  more  or  lees  than  the  powers  of  government  inherent 
in  every  sovereignty  to  the  extent  of  its  dominions.    .    .    . 

Upon  this  question,  tie  object  and  motjve  of  the  State  are  of 
no  importance,  and  cannot  influence  the  decision.  It  is  a  ques- 
ticm  of  power.  Are  the  States  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  con- 
stitution from  making  any  regulations  of  foreign  commerce!  If 
they  are,  then  such  regulations  are  null  and  void,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  motive  of  tbe  State,  or  whatever  the  real  object  of 
the  law;  and  it  requires  no  law  of  oongrees  to  control  or  annul 
them.  Yet  tiie  case  of  QibboDB  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1,  unques- 
tionably afSrms  that  such  regulations  nu^  be  made  by  a  State, 
subject  to  the  controlling  power  of  congress.  And  if  this  Toa-y  be 
done,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  grant  of  power  to  the  federal 
government  is  not  an  absolute  and  entire  prohibition  to  tbe 
States,  but  merely  confers  upon  congress  the  superior  and  coo* 
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trolling  power.  And  to  expound  the  particular  passagea  herein- 
before mentioned  in  the  manner  insisted  apon  by  those  who 
contend  for  the  prohibition,  would  be  to  make  different  parts 
of  that  opinion  inconsiateiit  with  each  other, — an  error  which  I 
am  quite  sure  no  one  will  ever  impute  to  the  very  eminent  jurist 
by  whom  the  opinion  was  delivered. 

And  that  the  meaning  of  the  eourt  in  the  ease  of  Qibbons  v. 
Ogden  was  such  as  I  have  insisted  on,  is,  I  think,  eonclosively 
proved  by  the  case  of  Willson  et  al.  v.  The  Blackbird  Greek 
Marsh  Company,  2  Pet.  251,  252.  In  that  case,  a  dam  authorized 
by  a  state  law  had  been  erected  across  a  navigable  creek,  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  conunerce  above  it.  And  the  validity  of  the  state 
law  was  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  being  a  regulation  of 
commerce.  But  the  court  s^s :  ' '  The  repugnancy  of  the  law 
of  Delaware  to  the  constitution  is  placed  entirely  on  its  repug- 
nancy to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States ;  a  power  which  has  not  been  so 
exercised'  as  to  affect  the  question,"  and  then  proceeds  to  decide 
that  the  law  of  Delaware  could  not  "be  considered  as  repugnant 
to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  in  its  dormant  state,  or  as 
being  in  conflict  with  any  law  passed  on  the  subject"     .     .     . 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  regarded  the  cases  of  Oibbons 
T.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1,  and  'Willson  et  al.  v.  The  Blackbird  Cre^ 
Marsh  Company,  2  Pet.  245,  as  abundantly  sufficient  to  sanction 
the  construction  of  the  constitution  which  in  my  judgment  is 
the  true  one.  Their  correctness  has  never  been  questioned;  and 
I  forbear,  Uierefore,  to  remark  on  the  other  cases  in  which  this 
subject  has  been  mentioned  and  discussed. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  remark,  that  in  analogous  cases, 
where,  by  the  constitntioo  of  the  United  States,  power  over  a 
particular  subject  is  conferred  on  congress  without  any  prohibi- 
tion to  the  States,  the  same  rule  of  construction  has  prevailed. 
ThuB  in  the  case  of  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  1,  it  was  held 
that  the  grant  of  power  to  the  federal  government  to  provide  for 
organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  did  not  pre- 
clude the  States  from  legislating  on  the  same  subject,  provided 
the  law  of  the  State  was  not  repognant  to  the  law  of  congress. 

The  same  doctrine  was  held  in  the  case  of  Sturgea  v.  Crown- 
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li^hield,  4  Wbeat.  196,  under  the  claase  in  the  constitution 
which  gives  to  cougrees  the  power  to  establish  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States. 

And  in  the  ease  of  Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheat.  269,  which  arose 
under  the  grant  of  power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  natural- 
ization, where  the  court  speak  of  the  power  of  congress  as  exclu- 
sive, they  are  evidently  merely  sanctioning  the  ai^ument  of 
counsel  stated  in  the  preceding  sentence,  which  placed  the  in- 
validity of  the  naturalization  under  the  law  of  Iifaryland,  not 
solely  upon  the  grant  of  power  in  the  constitution,  but  insisted 
that  the  Maryland  law  was  "virtually  repealed  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  the  act  of  naturalization  enacted 
by  congreas."  Undoubtedly  it  was  bo  repealed,  and  the  opposing 
counsel  in  the  case  did  not  dispute  it.  For  the  law  of  the  United 
States  covered  every  part  of  the  Union,  Mid  there  could  not, 
therefore,  by  possibiliiy,  be  a  state  law  which  did  not  come  in 
conflict  with  it    .    .    . 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  law  of  New  Hampshire  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  valid  one.  For,  although  the  gin  sold  was  an 
import  from  another  State,  and  congress  has  dearly  the  power 
to  regulate  such  importations,  under  the  grant  of  power  to 
ngaiate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  yet,  as  congreas 
has  made  no  regulation  on  the  subject,  the  trafBe  in  the  article 
may  be  lawfully  regulated  by  the  State  as  soon  as  it  is  landed 
in  its  territory,  and  a  tax  imposed  upon  it,  or  a  license  required, 
or  the  sale  alt(%ether  prohibited,  according  to  the  policy  which 
the  State  may  suppose  to  be  its  interest  or  duty  to  pursue. 

The  judgment  of  the  state  courts  ought,  therefore,  in  my 
opiniim,  to  be  affirmed  in  each  of  the  three  cases  before  as. 

[Justices  McLkan,  Catbon,  Dakiel,  Woodbcry  and  Geibb 
gave  separate  opinions  affirming  the  decisions  of  the  state  courts. 
Mr.  Justice  Nelson  concurred  in  the  opinions  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  of  Mr.  Justioe  Catbon.J 
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SUITE  v.  AT,AP*MA. 
124  V.  a.  465.    (Decided,  1888.) 

Mr.  Justice  Matthews,  after  stating  the  ease,  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court. 

The  grant  of  power  to  Congreas  in  the  Constitution  to  rega- 
late  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  aeTeial 
States,  it  is  conceded,  is  paramount  over  all  legislative  powers 
which,  in  consequence  of  not  having  been  granted  to  Congress, 
are  reserved  to  the  States.  It  follows  that  any  l^pslation  of  a 
State,  although  in  ptinuance  of  an  acknowledged  power  reserved 
to  it,  which  conflicts  with  the  actual  exercise  of  the  power  of 
Congress  over  the  subject  of  commerce,  must  give  way  before 
the  supremacy  of  the  n&tional  authority.  As  the  regulation 
of  commerce  may  consist  in  abstaining  from  prescribing  positive 
rules  for  its  conduct,  it  cannot  always  be  said  that  the  power 
to  regulate  is  dormant  because  not  affirmatively  exercised.  And 
when  it  is  manifest  that  Congress  intends  to  leave  that  com* 
merce,  which  is  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  free  and  unfettered 
by  any  positive  regulations,  such  intention  would  be  contravened 
by  state  laws  operating  as  regulations  of  etunmerce  as  much  as 
though  these  had  been  expressly  forbidden.  In  such  cases,  the 
existence  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  in  Congreas  has 
been  construed  to  be  not  only  paramount  but  exclusive,  so  as  to 
withdraw  the  subject  as  the  basis  of  legislation  altogether  frcon 
the  States. 

There  are  many  cases,  however,  where  the  acknowledged  pow- 
ers of  a  State  may  be  exerted  and  applied  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  affect  foreign  or  interstate  commerce  without  being  intended 
to  operate  as  commercial  regulations.  //  their  operation  and 
application  in  guck  cases  regulate  suck  commerce,  so  as  to  con- 
flict with  the  regulation  of  the  same  subject  by  Congress,  either 
as  expressed  in  positive  lows  or  implied  from  the  absence  of  leg- 
elation,  such  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Slate,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  that  conflict  must  be  regarded  as  annulled.  To  draw 
the  line  of  interference  between  the  two  fields  of  jurisdiction, 
and  to  define  and  declare  the  instances  of  unconstitutional  en- 
croachment, is  a  judicial  question  often  of  much  difficulty,  the 
solution  of  which,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  single  and 
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exact  role  or  decision.  Such  general  lines  of  discrimination, 
however,  have  heea  drawn  in  varied  and  numeroua  deciaions  of 
tiiis.  court.  It  has  been  uniforml;  held,  for  example,  that  the 
States  cannot  by  legislatioa  place  burdens  upon  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  or  among  the  several  States.  "But  upon  an 
examination  of  the  cases  in  which  they  were  rendered,"  as  was 
Baid  in  Sherlock  v.  Ailing,  93  U.  S.  99,  102,  "it  will  be  found 
that  the  legislation  adjucte:ed  invalid  imposed  &  tax  upon  some 
instrument  or  subject  of  commerce,  or  exacted  a  license  fee  from 
parties  engaged  in  coDimercial  pursuits,  or  created  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  free  navigation  of  some  public  waters,  or  prescribed 
conditions  in  accordance  with  which  commerce  in  particular 
articles  or  between  particular  places  was  required  to  be  con- 
ducted. In  all  cases  the  legislation  condemned  operated  directly 
upon  commerce,  either  by  way  of  tax  upim  its  business,  license 
npon  its  pursuit  in  particular  channels,  or  conditions  for  carry- 
ing  it  on."  In  that  case  it  was  held  that  a  statute  of  Indiana, 
giving  a  right  of  action  to  the  personal  representatives  of  the 
deceased  where  his  death  was  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or 
omission  of  anotiier,  was  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  loss  of  life 
occasioned  by  a  collision  between  steamboats  navigating  the  Ohio 
River  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  did  not  amount  to  a 
regulation  of  commerce  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  On  this  point  the  eourt  said  (p.  103) :  "Gen- 
eral legislation  of  this  kind,  prescribing  the  liabilities  or  duties 
of  citizens  of  a  state,  without  distinction  as  to  pursuit  or  call- 
ing, is  not  open  to  any  valid  objection  because  it  may  affect 
persons  engaged  in  foreign  or  interatate  commerce. "... 

The  statute  of  Indiana  held  to  be  valid  in  that  case  was  an 
addition  to  and  an  amendment  of  the  general  body  of  the  law 
previously  existing  and  in  force  regulating  the  relative  rights 
and  duties  of  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  and 
operating  upon  them,  even  when  engaged  in  the  business  of 
interstate  commerce.  This  general  system  of  law,  subject  to  be 
modified  by  state  legislation,  whether  consisting  in  that  cus- 
tomary law  which  prevails  as  the  common  law  of  the  land  in  each 
state,  or  as  a  code  of  positive  provisions  expressly  enacted,  is 
nevertheless  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  administered, 
and  derives  all  its  force  and  effect  trom  the  actoal  or  presumed 
exercise  of  its  legislative  power.    .    ,    . 
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It  is  among  these  laws  of  the  Eitates,  therefore,  that  ve  find 
provisioiu  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  ocMnmoa  carriers 
of  persons  and  merchandise  whether  by  land  or  by  water,  and 
the  means  authorized  by  which  injuries  resulting  from  the 
failure  properly  to  perform  their  obligations  may  be  either  pre- 
Teiited  or  redresed.  A  carrier  exercising  his  calling  within  a 
particular  state  although  engaged  in  the  business  of  interstate 
commerce,  is  answerable  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
for  acts  of  nonfeasance  or  misfeiuaiice  c<HQmitted  within  its 
limits.  If  he  fail  to  deliver  goods  to  the  proper  consignee  at 
the  right  time  or  place,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  for  damages 
nsder  the  laws  of  the  State  in  its  courts;  or  if  by  negligence 
in  transportation  he  inflicts  injury  upon  the  person  of  a  pas- 
senger brought  from  another  state,  a  ri^t  of  action  for  the 
consequent  damage  is  given  by  the  local  law.  In  neither  ease 
would  it  be  a  defense  that  the  law  giving  the  right  to  redress 
was  void  as  being  an  unconstitutional  r^ulation  of  conmierce 
by  the  State.  This,  indeed,  was  the  very  point  decided  in 
Sherlock  v.  Ailing  above  cited.  If  it  is  competent  for  the 
State  thoB  to  administer  justice  according  to  its  own  laws  for 
wrongs  done  and  injuries  suffered,  when  committed  and  inflicted 
by  defendants  while  engaged  in  the  business  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  notwithstanding  the  power  over  those  sub- 
jects conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  what  is  there 
to  forbid  the  State,  in  the  further  exercise  of  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion, to  prescribe  the  precautions  and  safeguards  foreseen  to  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  prevent  by  anticipaticHi  those  wrongs 
and  injuries  which,  after  they  have  been  inflicted,  it  is  admit- 
ted  the  State  has  power  to  redress  and  punish  T    .    .    . 

But  for  the  provisions  on  the  subject  found  in  the  local  law 
of  each  State,  there  would  be  no  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  carrier,  whether  ex  contractu  or  ex  delicto,  to  those  who 
employ  him;  or  if  the  local  law  is  held  not  to  apply  where  the 
carrier  is  engaged  in  fore^  or  interstate  commerce,  then,  in 
the  absence  of  laws  passed  by  Congress  or  presumed  to  be 
adopted  by  it,  there  can  be  no  rule  of  decision  based  upon  ri^ts 
snd  duties  supposed  to  grow  out  of  the  relation  of  such  oarrieis 
to  the  public  or  to  individuals.  In  other  words  if  the  law  of  the 
particular  State  does  not  govern  that  relation,  and  prescribe 
the  ri^ts  and  duties  which  it  implies,  then  there  is  and  can  be 
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no  law  that  does  until  Congreaa  expressly  suppliea  it,  or  is  held 
hy  implication  to  have  supplied  it,  in  cases  within  its  jurisdie- 
tioa  over  foreign  and  interstate  commerce.  The  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  can  be  oonatmed  only  as  an  intention  not  to 
disturb  what  already  exists,  and  is  the  mode  by  which  it  adopts, 
for  cases  within  t^e  scope  of  its  power,  the  rule  of  the  state  law, 
which  until  displaced  covets  the  subject. 

There  is  no  common  law  of  the  United  States,  in  the  sense  of 
a  national  customary  law,  distinct  from  the  common  law  of 
England  as  adopted  by  the  several  States  each  for  itself,  applied 
as  its  local  law,  and  subject  to  such  alteration  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  its  own  statutes.  "Wheaton  v.  Peters,  8  Pet.  591.  A 
determination  m  a  given  case  of  what  that  law  is  may  he  dif- 
ferent in  a  court  of  United  States  frtsn  that  which  prevails  in 
the  judicial  tribunes  of  a  particular  State.  This  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  cases 
within  their  jurisdiction,  where  they  are  called  upon  to  admin- 
ister the  law  of  the  State  in  which  they  sit  or  by  which  the 
transaction  is  governed,  exercise  an  independent  though  concur- 
rent jurisdiction,  and  are  required  to  ascertain  and  declare  the 
law  according  to  their  own  judgment.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  Kailroad  Co.  v.  Lockwood,  17  Wall.  357,  where  the  com- 
mon law  prevailing  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  reference  to 
the  liability  of  common  carriers  for  negligence,  received  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation  from  that  placed  upon  it  by  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  the  State;  but  the  law  as  applied  was  none  the  less 
the  law  of  that  State. 

In  cases,  also,  arising  under  the  lex  mercatoria,  the  law  mer- 
chant, by  reason  of  its  intematioaal  character,  this  court  has 
held  itself  less  hound  by  the  decisions  of  the  state  courts,  than 
in  other  eases.  Swift  v.  Tyson,  16  Pet.  1;  Carpenter  v.  Provi- 
dence Washington  Insurance  Co.,  16  Pet.  495;  Gates  v.  National 
Bank,  100  U.  S.  239;  Bailroad  Company  v.  National  Bank,  102 
U.  S.  14. 

There  is,  however,  one  dear  exception  to  the  statement  that 
there  is  no  national  common  law.  The  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  necessarily  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  its  provisions  are  framed  in  the  language  of  the 
English  conmion  law,  and  are  io  he  read  in  the  light  of  its 
history.    The  code  of  constitutional  and  statutory  construction 
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which,  therefore,  is  gradaally  fonned  by  the  judgmenta  of  this 
court,  in  the  application  of  the  Gonstitation  and  the  laws  and 
treaties  made  in  pnrBoance  thereof,  haa  for  its  basis  so  much 
of  the  common  law  as  may  be  implied  in  the  subject,  and  con- 
stitutes a  common  law  resting  m  national  authority,  hfoors  v. 
United  States,  91  IT.  S.  270. 

The  statute  of  Alabama,  the  validity  of  which  is  drawn  in 
qaestiou  in  this  case,  does  not  fall  within  this  exception.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  compet^it  for  Cougrees  to  legislate  npon  its 
subject  matter,  and  to  prescribe  the  qoaMcaMona  of  locomotive 
engineers  for  employment  by  carriers  engaged  in  foreign  and 
interstate  commerce.  It  has  l^islated  upon  a  similar  subject 
by  prescribing  the  qualifications  for  pilots  and  engineers  of 
steam  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastii^  trade  and  navigating  the 
inland  waters  of  the  United  States,  while  engaged  in  commerce 
among  the  States,  Bev.  Stat.  Tit,  52,  g§  4399-4500,  and  such 
legislation  undoubtedly  is  justified  on  the  ground  th&t  it  is  inci- 
dent to  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 

In  Sinnot  V.  Davenport,  22  How.  227,  this  court  adjudged  a 
law  of  tiie  State  of  Alabama  to  be  unconstitutional,  so  far  as  it 
applied  to  vessels  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  which  pro- 
hibited imy  steamboat  from  navigating  any  of  the  waters  of  the 
State  without  compljring  with  certain  prescribed  conditions,  in- 
consistent with  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  17,  1793,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  enrollment  and  licensing  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade.  In  that  case  it  was  said  (p.  243) :  "The  whole 
commercial  marine  of  the  country  is  placed  l^  the  Constitution 
under  the  regulation  of  Congress  and  all  laws  passed  by  that 
body  in  the  r^ulation  of  navigati«n  and  trade,  whether  foreign 
or  coastwise,  is  therefore  but  the  exercise  of  an  undisputed 
power.  When,  therefore,  an  act  of  legislature  of  a  State,  pro- 
scribes a  regulation  of  the  subject  repugnant  to  and  inconsistent 
with  t^e  regulation  of  Congress,  the  state  law  must  give  way  and 
this  without  regard  to  the  source  of  power  whence  the  state  leg- 
islature derived  its  enactment." 

The  power  might  with  equal  authority  be  exercised  in  pr&. 
scribing  the  qualifications  for  locomotive  engineers,  employed  by 
railroad  companies  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  goods  among  the  States,  and  in  that  case  would  supersede 
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any  ccmflieting  provisiona  on  the  same  subject  made  by  local 
aathority. 

But  the  proTisionB  on  the  subject  contained  in  the  Btatate 
of  Alabama  under  consideration  are  not  r^olations  of  inter- 
state commerce.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  them  such.  Considered 
in  themselves,  they  are  parts  of  that  body  of  local  law  which, 
as  we  have  alreac^  seen,  properly  govems  the  relation  between 
carriers  of  passengers  and  merchandise  and  the  public  who  em- 
ploys them,  which  are  not  displaced  until  th^''  come  in  conflict 
with  express  enactments  of  CiHigregs  in  the  exercise  of  its  power 
over  commerce,  and  which,  until  so  displaced,  according  to  the 
evident  intention  of  CongrefB,  remain  as  the  law  governing 
carriers  in  the  discharge  of  their  obligations,  whether  engaged 
in  the  purely  internal  commerce  of  the  State,  or  in  commerce 
among  the  States. 

No  objection  to  the  statute,  as  an  impedim^t  to  the  free 
transaction  of  commerce  among  the  States,  can  be  found  in  any 
of  its  special  provisions.  It  requires  that  every  locomotive  engi- 
neer shall  have  a  license,  but  it  does  not  limit  the  number  of 
persons  who  may  be  licenaed  nor  prescribe  any  arbitrary  condi- 
tioQB  to  the  grant.  The  fee  of  five  dollars  to  be  paid  by  an  appli- 
cant for  his  examination  is  not  a  provision  for  raising  revenue, 
but  is  no  more  than  equivalent  for  the  service  rendered,  and 
cannot  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  tax  or  burden  upon  trans- 
portation. The  applicant  is  required  before  obtaining  bis  license 
to  satisfy  a  board  of  examiners  in  reference  to  his  knowledge 
of  practical  mechanics,  his  skill  in  operating  a  locomotive  engine, 
and  his  general  competency  as  an  engineer,  and  the  board  before 
issuing  the  license  is  required  to  inquire  into  his  character  and 
habits,  and  to  withhold  the  license  if  he  be  found  to  be  reckless 
or  intemperate.    .    .    . 

The  statute  in  question  further  provides  that  any  engineer 
licensed  under  the  act  shall  forfeit  his  license  if  at  any  time 
foond  guilly  by  the  board  of  examiners,  of  an  act  of  reckless- 
ness, carelessness,  or  negligence  while  runnii^  an  engine,  by 
which  damage  to  person  or  property  is  done,  or  who  shall  inmie- 
diately  preceding  or  during  the  time  he  is  engaged  in  running 
an  engine,  be  in  a  state  of  intoxicttion;  and  the  board  are  - 
authorized  to  revoke  and  cancel  the  license  whenever  they 
shall  be  satisfied  of  the  oufitnesB  <n-  incompeteni^   of  the 
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eng^eer  hj  reason  of  any  act  or  habit  unknown  at  the  time 
of  hia  ezamination,  or  acquired  or  formed  sahsequent  to  it. 
The  eighth  aection  of  the  act  declares  that  any  engineer  violat- 
ing ita  provisions  shall  be  guilty  of  a  miBdemeanor,  and  apoD 
conviction  inflicts  upon  him  the  punishment  of  a  fine  not  less 
than  $50  nor  more  than  $500,  and  also  that  be  may  be  sentenced 
to  hard  labor  for  the  county  for  not  mere  Qian  six  months. 

If  a  locomotive  engineer,  running  an  oigine,  as  was  the  peti- 
tioner in  this  case,  in  the  business  of  transporting  passengers 
and  goods  between  Alabama  and  other  states,  should  whUe  in 
that  State,  by  mere  negligence  and  recklessness  in  operating  his 
engine,  cause  the  death  of  one  or  more  passengers  carried,  he 
m^ht  certainly  be  held  to  answer  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
State  if  they  declare  the  offense  in  such  a  case  to  be  manslaugh- 
ter. The  power  to  punish  for  the  offense  after  it  is  committed 
certainly  includes  the  power  to  provide  penalties  directed,  as 
are  those  In  the  statute  in  question,  against  those  acts  of  omis- 
sion which,  if  performed,  would  prevent  the  commission  of  the 
lai^r  offense. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  railroads  are  not  natural  highways 
of  trade  and  commerce.  They  are  artificial  creations;  they  are 
constructed  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a  Stat^  and  by  the 
authority  of  its  laws,  and  ordinarily  by  means  of  corporations 
exercising  their  franchises  by  limited  grants  from  the  State, 

.  .  .  The  rules  prescribed  for  their  construction,  and  for 
their  management  and  operation  designed  to  protect  persons  and 
property  otherwise  endangered  by  their  use,  are  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  the  local  law.  They  are  not  per  se  regulations  of 
commerce;  it  is  only  when  they  operate  as  sach  in  the  circum- 
stances of  their  application,  and  conflict  with  the  repressed  or 
presumed  will  of  Congress  exerted  on  the  same  subject,  that 
they  can  be  required  to  give  way  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Constitution. 

In  conclusion,  we  find,  therefore,  first,  that  the  statute  of 
Alabama,  the  validity  of  which  is  under  consideratioQ,  is  not 
considered  in  its  own  nature,  a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce 
even  when  applied  as  in  the  case  under  consideration ;  secondly, 
that  it  is  properly  an  act  of  legislation  within  the  scope  of  the 
admitted  power  reserved  to  the  State  to  regulate  the  relative 
rights  and  duties  of  persons  being  and  acting  within  its  terri- 
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torial  jurisdiction,  intended  to  operate  bo  as  to  secure  for  the 
public  safety  of  person  and  property;  and  thirdly,  tiiat  so  far 
as  it  affects  transactions  of  commerce  among  the  States,  it  does 
so  only  indirectly,  incidentally,  and  remotely,  and  not  so  as  to 
burden  or  impede  them,  and,  in  the  particulars  in  whic^  it 
touches  those  transactions  at  all,  it  ia  not  in  conflict  with  any 
express  enactment  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  nor  contrary  to 
any  intention  of  Congress  to  be  presumed  from  its  silence. 

For  these  reasons,  ve  hold  this  statute,  so  far  as  it  is  alleged 
to  contravene  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be  a  valid 
law. 

The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  u  tkerefon 
affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Beaiajht  dissented. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
THE  UNITED  STATES  A  FEDERAL  STATE. 

THE  OONFBDERATION  OP  ffCATES  WAB  BEPLAOED  BT  A  NATIOHAIi 
OOVEamiBNT  ON  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  AND  CITI- 
ZHKB  OF  EACH  STATS  BBOAIOI  CITIZENS  CO*  THB  UNITED  EtTATEB.* 

COHENS  V.  THB  STATE  OF  VIEGINIA. 

fieported  *n  £  WA«af.  Si6i.     (1831.) 

Heard  oo  motion  to  disnuaa  writ  of  error,    Motion  denied. 

[The  statement  of  the  facts  is  <»mtted  as  the^  are  to  be  foond 
in  the  opinion.  ]t 

TtfA'BHTTAtj.j  C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  cooit. 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  a  judgment  rendered  in  the  coart 
of  Hustings,  for  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  on  an  information  for 
selling  lottery  tickets  contrary  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  state  court,  the  defendant  claimed  the  protection 
of  an  aet  of  Congress.  A  case  was  agreed  between  the  parties, 
which  states  the  act  of  assembly  on  which  Uie  prosecution  was 
founded,  and  the  act  of  Ccmgress  on  which  the  defendant  relied, 
and  condades  in  these  words:  "If  upon  this  case  the  court 
shall  be  of  the  opinicm  that  the  acts  of  Oongress  before  men- 
tioned were  valid,  and,  on  the  tme  o(HiBtniction  of  those  acts, 
the  lottery  tickets  sold  by  the  defendant  as  aforesaid,  might 
lawfolly  be  sold  within  the  State  of  Virginia,  notwithstanding 
the  act  or  statute  of  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  prohibit- 
ing such  sale,  then  judgment  to  be  entered  for  the  defendants. 
And  if  the  court  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  statute  or  act  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Vii^inia,  prohibiting  such 
sale,  is  valid,  notwithstanding  said  acts  of  Congress,  then  judg- 

'  See  Section  81,  VoL  2,  Grclopedla  of  I«w. 

tThlB  case  was  argued  on  the  merits  br  Ogden  and  PInkner  for 
PlalDtlS  and  by  Webster  tor  Detendaot 
20 
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meat  to  be  entered  that  the  defendants  are  guilty,  and  that  the 
commonwealth  recover  against  them  one  hundred  dollars  and 
costs." 

Judgment  was  rendered  against  the  defendants ;  and  the  court 
in  which  it  was  rendered  being  the  highest  court  of  the  State 
in  which  the  cause  was  cognizable,  the  record  has  been  brooght 
into  this  court  by  writ  of  error. 

The  defendant  in  error  moves  to  dismiss  this  writ,  for  want 
of  jurisdiction. 

In  support  of  this  motion,  three  points  have  been  nutde,  and 
argued  with  the  ability  which  the  importance  of  the  question 
merits.    These  points  are  i 

1.  That  a  State  is  a  defendant. 

2.  That  no  writ  of  error  lies  from  this  court  to  a  state  court. 

3.  The  third  point  has  been  presented  in  different  forms  by 
the  gentlemen  who  have  ai^ued  it.  The  counsel  who  opened 
the  cause  said  that  the  want  of  jurisdiction  was  shown  by  the 
subject-matter  of  the  case.  The  counsel  who  followed  him  said 
tiiat  jurisdiction  was  not  given  by  the  Judiciary  Act.  The  court 
has  bestowed  all  its  attention  on  the  arguments  of  both  gentle- 
men, and  supposes  that  their  tendency  is  to  show  Utat  this 
court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  or,  in  other  words,  has  no 
right  to  review  the  judgment  of  the  state  court,  because  neither 
the  constitution  nor  any  law  of  the  United  States  haa  been  vio- 
lated by  that  judgment. 

The  questions  presented  to  the  court  by  the  first  two  points 
made  at  the  bar  are  of  great  magnitude,  and  may  be  truly  said 
vitally  to  affect  the  Union.  They  exclude  the  inquiry  whether 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  violated 
by  the  judgment  which  the  plaintiffs  in  error  seek  to  review; 
and  maintain  that,  admitting  such  violation,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  government  to  apply  a  corrective.  They  maintain 
that  the  nation  does  not  possess  a  department  capable  of  restrain- 
ing peaceably,  and  by  authority  of  law,  any  attempts  which 
may  be  made,  by  a  part,  against  the  legitimate  powers  of  the 
whole;  and  that  the  government  is  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  submitting  to  such  attempts,  or  of  resisting  them  by  force. 
They  maintain  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  haa  pro- 
vided no  tribunal  for  the  final  construction  of  itself,  or  of  the 
laws  or  treaties  of  the  nation ;  but  that  this  power  may  be  exer> 
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cised  in  the  laat  resort  by  the  conrta  of  eveiy  State  in  the 
Union.  That  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  may  receive 
as  many  constructions  aa  there  are  St&tee ;  and  that  this  is  not  a 
mischief,  or,  if  a  mischief,  is  irremediable.  These  abstract  prop- 
ositions are  to  be  determined ;  for  he  who  demands  decision  with- 
oat  permitting  inqoiiy,  afSrms  that  the  decision  be  asks  does 
not  depend  on  inquiry. 

If  sach  be  the  constitution,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  bow 
with  respectful  submiamon  to  its  provisions.  If  such  be  not  the 
constitution,  it  is  eqnally  the  duty  of  this  court  to  say  so ;  and 
to  perform  that  task  which  the  American  people  have  sssi^ed 
to  the  judicial  department. 

1.  "Hie  first  question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court  is  excluded  by  the  character  of  the  parties, 
one  of  them  being  a  State,  and  the  other  a  citizen  of  that  State? 

The  2d  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  ewMtitution  defines 
'  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  Juris- 
diction is  given  to  the  conrta  of  the  Union  in  two  classes  of  cases. 
In  the  first,  Uieir  jurisdiction  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
cause,  whoever  may  be  the  parties.  This  class  comprehends  ' '  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  lawa 
of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  their  anthority."  This  clause  extends  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  to  all  cases  described,  without  making  in  ita  terms 
any  excepti<m  whatever,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  party.  If  there  be  any  exception,  it  is  to  be  implied 
against  the  express  words  of  the  article. 

In  the  second  class,  the  jurisdiction  depends  entirely  on  the 
charaeter  of  the  parties.  In  this  are  comprehended  "controver- 
sies between  two  or  more  States,  between  a  State  and  citizens 
of  another  State,"  "and  between  a  State  and  foreign  states, 
citizens,  or  subjects. ' '  If  these  be  the  parties,  it  is  entirely  nnim> 
portant  what  may  be  the  subject  of  controversy.  Be  it  what  it 
may,  these  parties  have  a  constitutional  right  to  cwne  into  the 
courts  of  the  Union.    .    .    . 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  then,  being  extended  by  the 
letter  of  the  constitution  to  all  cases  arinng  under  it,  or  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  follows  that  those  who  would 
withdraw  any  ease  of  this  description  from  that  jurisdiction, 
must  sustain  the  exemption  they  claim  on  the  spirit  and  true 
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meaning  of  the  consUtation,  which  spirit  and  true  meaning  most 
be  80  apparent  aa  to  overrule  the  worda  which  ita  f ramera  have 
employed. 

The  coimsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  hav«  undertaken  to  do 
thia ;  and  have  laid  down  the  graeral  proposition,  that  a  sover- 
eign independent  State  is  not  anable,  except  by  its  own  conaent. 

This  general  proposition  will  not  be  controverted.  But  its 
consent  is  not  requisite  in  each  particular  case.  It  may  be  given 
in  a  general  law.  And  if  a  State  has  sorrendered  any  portion 
of  ita  Bovereignty,  the  question  whetiier  a  liability  to  suit  be  a 
part  of  this  portion,  depends  on  the  instrument  by  which  the 
surrender  is  made.  If  upon  a  just  construction  of  that  instru- 
ment, it  shall  appear  that  the  State  has  submitted  to  be  sued, 
then  it  has  parted  with  this  sovereign  right  of  judging  in  every 
case  on  the  justice  of  its  own  pretensions,  and  has  intrusted  that 
power  to  a  tribunal  in  whose  impartiality  it  confides. 

The  American  States,  aa  well  as  the  American  people,  have 
believed  a  close  and  firm  Union  to  be  essential  to  their  liberty 
and  to  their  happiness.  They  hove  bem  taught  by  experience, 
that  this  Union  cannot  exist  without  a  government  for  the  wholef 
and  they  have  been  taught  by  the  same  experience  that  thit 
government  would  be  a  mere  shadow,  that  must  disappoint  all 
their  hopes,  unless  invested  with  Im^ge  portions  of  that  sover- 
eignty which  belongs  to  independent  States.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  opinion,  and  thus  instructed  by  experience,  the 
American  people,  in  the  conventions  of  their  respective  State*, 
adopted  the  present  constitution. 

If  it  could  be  doubted  whether,  from  its  nature,  it  were  not 
supreme  in  all  cases  where  it  is  empowered  to  act,  that  doubt 
would  be  removed  by  the  declaration  that  "this  constituticHi, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  Statea  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  eonatitotiou  or  laws  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

This  is  the  authoritative  language  of  the  American  people; 
and.  if  gentlemen  please,  of  the  American  States.  It  marfca 
with  lines  too  strong  to  be  mistaken,  the  chu-acteristic  distinction 
between  the  government  of  the  Union  and  those  of  the  Statai, 
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The  general  govenuneDt,  tfaoogh  limited  a>  to  its  objects,  ia 
supreme  with  respect  to  those  objects.  This  piiaciple  is  a  part 
of  the  constitation ;  and  if  there  be  any  who  deny  ita  iieoeBsity, 
none  can  deny  its  anthoiity. 

To  this  BDpreme  government  ample  powers  are  confided;  and 
if  it  were  poasible  to  doubt  the  great  purposes  for  which  they 
were  so  confided,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  declared 
that  they  are  given  "iu  order  to  fonn  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
oommon  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity." 

With  the  ample  powers  confided  to  this  supreme  government, 
for  these  interesting  purposes,  are  connected  many  express  and 
important  limitations  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  which  are 
made  for  the  same  purposes.  The  powers  of  the  Unios  on  the 
great  subjects  of  war,  peace,  and  commerce,  and  on  many  others, 
are  in  themselves  limitations  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States; 
but  in  addition  to  these,  the  sovereign^  of  the  States  is  sur- 
rendered  iu  many  instances  where  the  surrender  can  only  oper- 
ate to  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  where,  perhaps,  no  other 
power  is  conferred  on  congress  than  a  conservative  power  to 
mj^intnin  the  principles  established  in  the  constitution.  The 
maintenance  of  these  principles  in  their  purily  is  certainly 
among  the  great  duties  of  the  government.  One  of  the  instru- 
ments by  which  this  duty  may  be  peaceably  performed  is  the 
judicial  department.  It  is  authorized  to  decide  all  cases,  of 
every  description,  arising  under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States.  From  this  general  grant  of  jurisdiction,  no 
exception  is  made  of  those  cases  in  which  a  State  may  be  a  party. 
When  we  consider  the  situation  of  the  government  of  the  Union 
and  of  a  State,  in  relation  to  each  other;  the  nature  of  our 
constitution,  the  subordination  of  the  state  governments  to  the 
constitution;  the  great  purpose  for  which  jurisdiction  over  all 
cases  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  is  confided  to  the  judicial  department,  are  we  at  liberty 
to  insert  in  this  general  grant,  an  exception  of  those  cases  in 
which  a  State  may  be  a  party  I  Will  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion justify  this  attempt  to  control  its  words  I  We  think  it  will 
not    We  think  a  case  arimng  tmder  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
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the  United  States,  is  cogni2abIe  in  the  conrts  of  the  Union,  who- 
ever may'  he  the  parties  to  that  case.    .    .    . 

It  IB  most  true  that  this  court  will  not  take  jurisdiction  if  it 
shoold  not ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  must  take  jarisdietion 
if  it  should.  The  judiciary  cannot,  as  the  legislature  may,  avoid 
a  measure  because  it  approaches  the  confines  of  the  constitution. 
We  cannot  pass  it  by  because  it  is  doubtful.  With  whatever 
doubts,  with  whatever  difGculties,  a  case  m^  be  attended,  we 
must  decide  it,  if  it  be  brought  before  us.  We  have  no  more 
right  to  decline  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  which  is  given,  than 
to  usurp  that  which  is  not  given.  The  one  or  the  other  would  be 
treason  to  the  constitation.  Questions  may  occur  which  we 
would  gladly  avoid ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  them.  All  we  can  do 
is,  to  exercise  our  best  judgment,  and  conscientiously  to  perfonn 
our  duty.  In  doing  this  on  the  present  occasion,  we  find  this 
tribunal  invested  with  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising 
under  the  constifutfon  and  lavra  of  the  United  States.  We  find 
no  exception  to  this  grant,  and  we  cannot  insert  one.    .    .    . 

We  think,  then,  that  as  the  Constitution  originally  stood,  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  in  all  cases  arising  under  the 
constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  was  not 
arrested  by  the  circumstance  that  a  State  was  a  party. 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  11th  amendment. 

It  is  in  these  words :  ' '  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  com- 
menced or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States,  by  citi- 
Eeas  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign 
State." 

It  is  a  part  of  our  history,  that,  at  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, all  the  States  were  greatly  indebted ;  uid  the  appreh^i- 
sion  that  these  debts  might  be  prosecuted  in  the  federal  courts, 
formed  a  very  serious  objection  to  that  instrument  Suits  were 
instituted;  and  the  court  maintained  its  jurisdiction.  The  alarm 
was  general ;  and,  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  that  were  so  exten- 
sively entertained,  this  amendment  was  proposed  in  Congres, 
and  adopted  by  the  State  legislatures.  That  its  motive  was  not 
to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  from  the  degradation 
supposed  to  attend  a  compulsory  appearance  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  nation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment.    It  does  not  comprehend  controversies  between  two  or 
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more  States,  or  betweeo  a  State  and  a  foreign  state.  The  jnris- 
diction  of  the  conrt  still  extends  to  these  eases;  and  in  these  a 
State  may  still  be  saed.  We  most  ascribe  the  amendmrnt,  then, 
to  some  other  canse  than  the  dignity  of  a  State.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  this  canse.  Those  who  were  inhibited  from 
commencing  a  suit  against  a  State,  or  from  proaecnting  one 
which  mi^t  be  commenced  before  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, were  persons  who  might  probably  be  its  creditors.  There 
was  not  much  reason  to  fear  that  foreign  or  sister  States  would 
be  creditois  to  any  considerable  amount,  and  there  was  reason 
to  retain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  those  eases,  because 
it  might  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  peace.  The  amend- 
ment, therefore,  extended  to  suits  commenced  or  prosecuted  by 
individuals,  but  not  to  those  brought  by  States. 

The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  this  amendment  is, 
that  it  was  intended  for  those  cases,  and  for  those  only,  in  which 
B<Hne  demand  agunat  a  State  is  made  by  on  individual  in  the 
courts  of  the  Union.  If  we  consider  the  causes  to  which  it  is  to 
be  traced,  we  are  conducted  to  the  same  conclusion.  A  general 
interest  might  well  be  felt  in  leaving  to  a  State  full  power 
of  consulting  its  convenience  in  the  adjustment  of  its  debts,  or 
of  other  claims  upon  it ;  Irot  no  interest  could  be  felt  in  so  chang- 
ing the  relations  between  the  whole  and  its  parts,  as  to  strip  the 
government  of  the  means  of  protecting,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  its  courts,  the  constitution  and  laws  from  active  violation. 

Under  the  Judiciary  Act,*  the  effect  of  a  writ  of  error  ia  sim- 
ply to  bring  the  record  into  court,  and  submit  Uie  judgment  of 
the  inferior  tribunal  to  re-examination.  It  does  not  in  any  man- 
ner act  xtpoa  the  parties ;  it  acts  only  (m  the  record.  It  removes 
the  record  into  the  supervising  tribunaL  Where,  then,  a  State 
obtains  a  judgment  against  an  individual,  and  the  court  render- 
ing such  judgment  overrules  a  defense  set  up  under  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  tranrfer  of  this  record 
into  the  supreme  court  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inquiring  whether 
the  judgment  violates  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  can, 
with  no  propriety,  we  think,  be  denominated  a  suit  commenced 
or  prosecuted  against  the  State  whose  judgment  is  so  far  re- 

•  1  SUts.  at  LartR^  78. 
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examined.  Nothing  is  demanded  from  the  State.  No  claim 
against  it  of  any  description  is  asserted  or  prosecuted.  The 
party  ia  not  to  be  restored  to  the  poaaesaion  of  anything.  .  .  . 
He  only  aaaerta  the  constitntionsl  right  to  have  his  defense 
examined  by  that  tribunal  whose  province  it  ia  to  constnie  the 
constitation  and  laws  of  the  Union.     ... 

The  point  of  view  in  which  this  writ  of  error,  with  its  citation, 
has  been  considered  uniformly  in  the  courts  of  the  Union,  has 
been  well  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  courts  of  this  court  in 
suits  instituted  by  the  United  States.  The  universally  received 
opinion  is,  that  no  suit  can  be  commenced  or  prosecuted  against 
the  United  States ;  that  the  Judiciary  Act  does  not  authorize  such 
suits.  Tet  writs  of  error,  accompanied  with  citations,  have  uni- 
formly issued  for  the  removal  of  judgments  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  into  a  superior  court,  where  they  have,  like  those 
in  favor  of  an  individual,  been  re-examined,  and  afBrmed  or 
reversed.  It  has  never  been  su^ested  that  such  a  writ  of  error 
was  a  suit  against  the  United  States,  and  therefore  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  appellate  court 

It  is,  then,  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  defendant  who 
removes  a  judgment  rendered  against  him  by  a  state  coart  into 
this  court,  for  the  purpose  of  re-examining  the  question  whether 
that  judgment  be  a  violation  of  the  constitation  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  does  not  commence  or  prosecute  a  suit  against 
the  State,  whatever  may  be  its  opinion  where  the  effect  of  the 
writ  may  be  to  restore  the  party  to  the  possession  of  a  thing 
which  he  demands. 

2.  The  second  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is, 
that  its  appellate  power  cannot  be  exercised,  in  any  case,  over 
the  judgment  of  a  state  court. 

This  objection  is  sustained  chiefly  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  supposed  total  separation  of  the  judiciary  of  a  State  from 
that  of  the  Union,  and  their  entire  independence  of  each  other. 
The  ai^ument  considers  the  federal  judiciary  as  completely  for- 
eign to  that  of  a  State;  and  as  being  no  more  connected  with 
it  in  any  respect  whatever,  than  the  court  of  a  foreign 
State.  If  this  hypothesis  be  just,  the  argument  founded  on 
it  is  equally  so;  but  if  the  hypothesis  be  not  supported  by  the 
constitution,  the  argument  fails  with  it. 

This  hypothesis  is  not  founded  on  any  words  in  the  constitu- 
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tion,  which  miglxt  seem  to  couoteQance  it,  but  on  the  onreason* 
ableness  of  giving  a  contrary  construction  to  words  which  seem 
to  require  it;  and  on  the  incompatibility  of  the  application  ol 
the  appellate  jnnsdiction  to  the  judgments  of  state  courts,  with 
that  constitutional  relation  which  sabaista  between  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  Union  and  the  goTemmenta  of  those  States  which 
compose  it. 

Let  this  unreasonableness,  this  total  incompatibility,  be  ex- 
amined. 

That  the  United  States  form,  for  nutny,  and  for  moat  impor- 
tant purposes,  a  titigh  nation,  hat  not  yet  been  denied.  In  war, 
we  are  one  people.  In  making  peace,  we  are  one  people.  In  oU 
commercial  regulations,  we  are  one  and  the  same  people.  In 
many  othr  respects,  the  American  people  are  one;  and  the  gov- 
ernment which  is  alone  capable  of  controiUng  and  managing 
their  interests,  in  ott  these  respects,  is  the  government  of  the 
Union.  It  is  their  government,  and  in  that  character  they  have 
no  other.  America  has  chosen  to  be,  in  many  respects,  and  to 
many  purposes,  a  jMtion;  and  for  all  these  purposes  her  govern- 
ment is  complete;  to  all  these  objects,  it  is  competent.  The  peo- 
ple have  declared,  that  in  the  exercise  of  all  powers  given  for 
these  objects,  it  is  supreme.  It  can,  then,  in  effecting  these  ob- 
jects, legitimately  control  aU  individuals  or  governments  within 
the  American  territory.  The  constitution  and  laws  of  a  State, 
so  far  as  they  are  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  Imos  of 
the  United  States,  are  absolutely  void.  These  States  are  constit- 
uent parts  of  the  United  States.  They  are  members  of  one  great 
empire, — for  some  purposes  sovereign,  for  some  purposes  sub- 
ordinate. 

In  a  government  so  constituted,  is  it  unreasonable  that  the 
judicial  power  should  be  competent  to  give  efficacy  to  the  oon- 
stitutional  laws  of  the  legislature  t  That  department  can  decide 
on  the  validity  of  the  constitution  or  law  of  a  State,  if  it  be 
repugnant  to  the  constitution  or  to  a  law  of  the  United  States. 
Is  it  unreasonable  that  it  should  also  be  empowered  to  decide  on 
the  judgment  of  a  state  tribunal  enforcmg  such  unconstitutional 
lawT  Is  it  so  very  unreasonable  as  to  furnish  a  justification 
for  controlling  the  words  of  the  constitution  t 

We  think  it  is  not.  We  think  that  in  a  government  acknowl- 
edgedly  supreme,  with  respect  to  objects  of  vital  interest  to  the 
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nation,  there  is  notfaing  inconsistent  with  soond  reason,  nothing 
incompatible  with  the  nature  of  government,  in  making  all  its 
departments  supreme,  so  far  as  respects  those  objects,  and  so  far 
aa  is  necessary  to  their  attslDment.  The  exercise  of  the  appel- 
late power  over  those  judgments  of  the  state  tribunals  which 
may  contravene  the  constitntion  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
is,  we  believe,  essential  to  the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

The  propriety  of  intrusting  the  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  laws  made  in  pursoance  thereof,  to  the  judiciary  of  the 
Union,  has  not,  we  believe,  as  yet,  been  drawn  Into  question.  It 
seems  to  be  a  corollary  from  this  political  axiom,  that  the  fed- 
eral courts  should  either  possess  ezdurave  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases,  or  a  power  to  revise  the  judgments  rendered  in  them  by 
the  state  tribunals.  If  the  federal  and  state  courts  have  con- 
current jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States;  and  if  a  case  of  this  de- 
scription brought  in  a  state  court  cannot  be  removed  before  judg- 
ment, nor  revised  after  judgment,  then  the  construction  of  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  is  not  con- 
fided particularly  to  their  judicial  department,  but  is  confided 
equally  to  that  department  and  to  the  state  coorts,  however  they 
may  be  constituted.  "Thirteen  independent  courts,"  says  a  very 
celebrated  statesman  (and  we  have  now  more  than  twenty  such 
courts),  "of  final  jurisdiction  over  the  same  causes,  arising  upon 
the  same  laws,  is  a  hydra  of  government,  from  which  nothing 
but  contradiction  and  confusion  can  proceed." 

Dismissing  the  unpleasant  suggestion,  that  any  motives  which 
may  not  he  fairly  avowed,  or  which  ought  not  to  exist,  can  ever 
influence  a  State  or  its  courts,  the  necessity  of  uniformity,  as 
well  as  correctness  in  expounding  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  would  itself  su^;est  the  propriety  of  vesting 
in  some  single  tribunal  the  power  of  deciding,  in  the  last  resort, 
all  cases  in  which  th^  are  involved.     , 

We  are  not  restrained,  then,  by  the  political  relations  between 
the  general  and  state  governments,  from  construing  the  words  of 
the  constitution,  defining  the  judicial  power,  in  their  true  sense. 
We  are  not  bound  to  construe  them  more  restrictively  than  th^ 
naturally  import. 

They  give  to  the  supreme  court  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all 
eases  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
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United  States.  The  words  are  broad  enough  to  comprehend  all 
casea  of  this  description,  in  whatever  court  they  may  be  decided. 
.  .  .  Let  the  nature  and  objects  of  our  Union  be  considered; 
let  tbe  great  fundamental  prindplea  on  which  the  fabric  stands 
be  examined ;  and  we  think  tbe  result  must  be  that  there  is  noth- 
ing 80  extravagantly  abaurd  in  giving  to  tbe  oourt  of  the  nation 
the  power  of  revising  the  decisions  of  local  tribunals,  on  ques- 
tions which  affect  the  nation,  as  to  require  that  words  which 
import  this  power  should  be  restricted  by  a  forced  construction. 

Motion  Denisd. 
Th«  oanse  was  thereupon  ai^oed  on  the  merits.    .    .    . 

Judgment  A^rmed, 


MINOR  V.  HAPPERSBTT. 

Reported  *n  31  Waiiace  363.    Decided  1374. 

The  Chief  Justice  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 
The  question  is  presented  is  this  case,  whether,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  a  woman,  who  is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  is  a  voter 
in  that  State,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  tbe  State,  which  confine  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
men  alone.  We  might,  perhaps,  decide  the  caae  upon  other 
grounds,  but  this  question  is  fairly  made.  From  tbe  opinion 
we  find  that  it  was  the  oaij  one  decided  in  the  court  bdow,  and 
it  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  argued  here.  The  caae  was 
undoubtedly  brought  to  this  court  for  tbe  sole  purpose  of  having 
that  question  decided  by  as,  and  in  view  of  t^  evident  pro- 
priety there  is  of  having  it  settled,  so  far  as  it  can  be  by  such 
a  decision,  we  have  concluded  to  waive  all  other  consideratums 
and  proceed  at  once  to  its  determination. 

It  is  contended  that  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri  which  confine  the  right  of  suffrage 
and  registration  therefor  to  men,  are  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  void.  The  ai^ument 
is,  that  as  a  woman,  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  is  a  utizen  of  the  United 
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States  and  of  the  State  in  which  she  resides,  she  has  the  right 
of  suffrage  as  one  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  her  citizen- 
ship which  the  State  cannot  by  its  laws  or  constitntion  abridge. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  women  may  be  citizens.  They  are  per- 
sons  and  by  the  fourteenth  amendment,  "All  persona  bom  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  snbject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof"  are  express^  declared  to  be  "citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.'*  But,  in  our 
opinion,  it  did  not  need  this  amendment  to  give  them  that  pon- 
tion.  Before  ite  adoption  the  institution  of  the  United  States 
did  not  in  terms  prescribe  who  should  be  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  several  States,  yet  there  were  necessarily 
such  citizens  without  such  provision.  There  cannot  be  a  nation 
without  a  people.  The  very  idea  of  a  political  commTmity,  such 
as  a  nation  is,  implies  an  association  of  persons  for  the  promo- 
tion of  their  general  welfare.  Each  one  of  the  persons  associated 
becomes  a  member  of  the  nation  formed  by  the  association.  He 
owes  it  allegiance  and  ia  entitled  to  its  protection.  Allegiance 
and  protection  are,  in  this  connection,  reciprocal  obligations. 
The  one  is  a  compensation  for  the  other ;  allegiance  for  protection 
and  protection  for  allegiance. 

For  convenience  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  give  a  name 
to  this  membership.  The  object  is  to  des^ate  by  a  title  the 
person  and  the  relation  he  bears  to  the  nation.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  words  "subject,"  "inhabitant,"  and  "citizen"  have 
been  nsed,  and  the  choice  between  them  is  sometimes  made  to 
depend  upon  the  form  of  the  government.  Citizen  ia  now  more 
commonly  employed,  however,  and  as  it  haa  been  considered 
better  suited  to  the  descriptions  of  one  living  under  a  republican 
government  it  was  adopted  by  nearly  all  of  the  States  upon 
their  separation  from  Qreat  Britain,  and  was  afterwards  adopted 
in  the  Articles  of  Confederatitm  and  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  When  used  in  thia  sense  it  is  understood  as 
conv^ing  the  idea  of  membership  of  a  nation,  and  nothing  more. 

To  determine,  then,  who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States 
before  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain what  persons  originally  associated  themselves  together  to 
form  the  nation,  and  what  were  afterwards  admitted  to  mem- 
bership. 

Locking  at  the  Constitution  itself  we  find  that  it  was  or- 
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dained  and  established  by  "the  people  of  the  United  States,"  * 
and  then  going  farther  back,  we  find  that  these  vere  the  people 
of  the  several  States  that  had  before  diflsolved  the  political  bands 
which  connected  them  with  Qreat  Britun  and  aaaumed  a  separate 
and  equal  station  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  that  had 
by  Artjcles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union,  in  which 
thejr  took  the  name  of  "the  United  States  of  America,"  entered 
into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other  for  their  com- 
mon defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties  and  their  mutoal 
and  general  welfare,  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other 
against  all  force  offered  to  or  attack  made  apon  them,  or  any 
of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  tar  any  other 
pretence  whatever.  •• 

Whoever,  then,  was  one  of  the  people  of  either  of  these  States, 
when  the  Conatitntion  of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  became 
ipto  facto  a  citizen — a  member  of  the  nation  created  by  its 
adoption.  He  was  <me  of  the  persons  associating  together  to 
form  the  nation,  and  was,  consequently  one  of  its  original  citi- 
zens. As  to  this  there  has  never  been  a  doubt.  Disputes  have 
arisen  as  to  whether  or  not  certain  persons  or  certain  classes 
of  persons  were  part  of  the  people  at  the  time,  but  never  as 
to  their  citizenship  if  they  were. 

Additions  mig^t  always  be  made  to  the  citizenship  of  the 
United  States  in  two  ways;  first,  by  birth,  and  second,  by  nat- 
uralization. This  is  apparent  from  the  Constitntion  itself,  for 
it  providesf  that  "no  person  except  a  naturai-bom  citizen  or 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President, "{ 
and  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  "establish  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization."  Thus  new  citizens  may  be  bom  or  they 
m^  be  created  by  naturalization.    .    .    . 

It  ia  sufficient  for  everything  we  have  now  to  consider  that 
all  children  bom  of  citizen  parents  within  the  jurisdiction  are 
themselves  citizens.  The  words  "all  children"  are  certainly  as 
comprehensive,  when  used  in  this  connection,  as  "all  persona," 
and  if  females  are  included  in  the  last  they  must  be  in  the  first 

•Preamble. 

••  ArUcles  ol  ConfederaUon,  |  3;  1  SUL  at  Large,  4. 

t  Article  8,  SecUon  1. 

t  Article  1,  Section  8. 
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That  th«y  are  included  in  the  last  is  not  denied.  la  fact  ihe 
whole  argmuent  of  the  plaintiff  proceeds  upon  that  idea. 

Under  tha  power  to  adopt  a  nnif orm  system  of  naturalizaticoi 
Congress,  as  early  as  1790  provided  "that  any  alien,  being  a 
free  white  person,"  mi^t  be  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  that  the  children  of  anch  persons  so  natural- 
ized, dwelling  within  the  United  States,  being  under  twenty-one 
yean  of  age  at  the  time  of  such  naturalization,  should  also  be 
considered  citjzens  of  the  United  States,  aad  that  the  ehildroi 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  might  be  bom  beyond  the 
sea,  or  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  natural-bom  citizens.*    ,    .    . 

As  early  as  1804  it  was  enacted  by  Congress  that  when  any 
alien  who  had  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  in  the 
maimer  provided  by  law  died  before  he  was  actually  naturalized 
his  widow  and  children  should  be  considered  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  entitled  to  all  rights  and  priTileges  as  such 
upon  taking  the  necessary  oath**;  and  in  1855  it  was  further 
provided  that  any  woman  who  might  lawfully  be  naturalized 
under  the  existing  laws,  married,  or  who  should  be  married  to 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shonld  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
be  a  citizen,  f 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  frton  the  commencement  of  the 
legislation  upon  this  subject  alien  women  and  alien  minors  could 
be  made  citizens  by  naturalization,  and  we  think  it  will  not  be 
contended  that  this  would  have  been  done  if  it  had  not  been 
supposed  that  native  women  and  native  minors  were  already 
citizens  by  birth. 

But  if  more  is  necessary  to  sbow  that  women  have  always 
been  considered  ss  citizens  the  same  as  men,  abondant  proof 
is  to  be  found  in  the  legislation  and  judicial  history  of  the 
country.    .    .    . 

In  the  legislative  department  of  the  government  similar  proof 
will  be  found.  Thus,  in  the  pre-emption  laws^  a  widow  "being 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,"  is  allowed  to  make  settlement 
on  the  public  lands  and  purchase  upon  the  terms  specified  and 

•  1  Stat  at  Larger  108. 
•*  2  Stat  at  Large,  298. 
1 10  Stat  at  LarK".  804. 
t  S  Stat  at  LATge,  456,  |  ISi 
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women,  "being  citizens  of  the  United  States"  are  permitted  to 
avail  themselres  of  the  benefit  of  Qie  homestead  law.* 

Other  proof  of  like  character  mi^t  be  found,  bnt  certainly 
more  cannot  be  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  that  sex  has  never 
been  made  one  of  the  dements  of  citizenship  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  respect  mrai  have  never  had  an  advantage  over 
women.  The  same  laws  precisely  apply  to  both.  The  foorteentb 
amendment  did  not  affect  the  citizenship  of  women  any  more 
than  it  did  of  men.  In  this  particular,  therefore,  the  rights 
of  Mis.  Minor  do  not  depend  ap<»i  the  amendment.  She  has 
always  been  a  citizen  from  her  birth,  and  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship.  The  amendment  pro- 
hibited the  State  of  which  she  is  a  citizen  from  abridging  any 
of  her  privileges  and  immunities  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States;  bnt  it  did  not  confer  citizenship  upon  her.  That  she 
had  before  its  adopticm. 

If  the  right  of  sufFrage  is  one  of  the  necessary  privileges 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  then  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  Missomi  confining  it  to  men  are  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  as  amended,  and  consequently  void. 
The  direct  question  is,  therefore,  presented  whether  all  citizens 
are  necessarily  voters. 

The  Constitution  does  not  define  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens.  For  that  definition  we  must  look  elsewhere.  In  this 
case  we  need  not  determine  what  they  are  but  only  whether  suf- 
frage is  necessarily  one  of  them. 

It  certainly  is  nowhere  made  so  in  express  terms.  The  United 
States  has  no  voters  in  the  States  of  its  own  creatiim.  The  elec- 
tive officers  of  the  United  States  are  all  elected  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  State  voters.    .    .    . 

The  amendment  did  not  add  to  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  a  citizen.  It  simply  furnished  an  additional  guaranty  for  the 
protection  of  such  as  he  already  had.  No  new  voters  were  neces- 
sarily made  by  it  Indirectly  it  may  have  had  that  effect,  because 
it  may  have  increased  the  number  of  citizens  entitled  to  sufFrage 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  but  it  operates  for 
this  purpose,  if  at  all,  through  the  States  and  the  State  law  and 
not  directly  upon  the  citizen. 

•  U  BtaL  at  La^E^  8B2. 
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It  is  dear,  therefore,  we  think,  that  the  Constitation  has  not 
added  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizenship  as  they  existed  at  the  time  it  was  adopted.  This 
makes  it  proper  to  inquire  whether  suffrage  wan  coextensive  with 
the  citizenship  of  the  States  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  If  it 
was  then  it  may  with  force  be  ai^ed  that  suffrage  was  one  of 
the  rights  which  belonged  to  citizenship,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  which  every  citizen  most  be  protected.  But  if  it  was  not,  the 
contrary  m«y  with  propriety  be  assumed. 

When  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  all  the  States 
with  the  ezceptitm  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  had  consti- 
tutions of  their  own.  These  two  continued  to  act  under  their 
charters  from  the  Crown.  Upon  an  examination  of  these  consti- 
tntitsis  we  find  that  in  no  State  were  all  citizens  permitted  to 
vote.    .    .    . 

In  this  condition  of  the  law  in  respect  to  suffrage  in  the  sev- 
eral States  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  if  it  bad  been 
intended  to  make  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  voters,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  would  not  have  left  it  to  implication. 
So  important  a  change  in  the  condition  of  citizenship  as  it  ac- 
tually existed,  if  intended,  would  have  been  expressly  declared. 

But  if  further  proof  is  necesaary  to  show  that  no  such  change 
was  intended,  it  can  easily  be  found  both  in  and  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution. By  Article  4,  Secti(Ht  2,  it  is  provided  that  "the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  in  the  several  States."  If  suffrage  is  neces- 
sarily a  part  of  citizenship,  then  the  citizens  of  each  State  must 
be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  several  States  precisely  as  their  citizens 
are.  This  is  more  than  asserting  that  they  may  change  their 
residence  and  beccone  citizens  of  the  State  and  thus  be  voters. 
It  goes  to  the  extent  of  insisting  that  while  retaining  their  ori- 
ginal citizenship  they  may  vote  in  any  State.  This,  we  think, 
has  never  been  claimed.  And  again,  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
amendment  we  have  been  considering  (the  fourteenth),  "Bepre- 
sentatives  shall  be  apportioned  amoi^  the  several  Stetes  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of 
persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when 
the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electon  for  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  Stetes,  representa- 
ti.vefl  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State, 
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or  the  memben  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of 
the  male  inhabitaats  of  saeh  State  being  tweaty-one  years  of  age 
and  dtizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  vay  abridged,  except 
for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crimes,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation, therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State."  Why  this, 
if  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  deny  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  some  male  inhabitants  T  And  if  suffrage  was  neces- 
sarily one  of  the  absolute  rights  of  citizenship,  why  confine  the 
operaticm  of  the  limitation  to  male  inhabitants  T  Women  and 
children  are,  as  we  "have  seen,  "persons."  They  are  counted 
in  the  enumeration  upon  which  the  apportionment  is  to  be  made, 
but  if  they  were  necessarily  voters  because  of  their  citizenahip 
unless  clearly  excluded,  why  inflect  the  penalty  for  the  ezdusicm 
of  males  alone  t  Clearly,  no  such  form  of  words  would  have  been 
selected  to  express  the  idea  here  indicated  if  suffrage  was  the 
absolute  right  of  all  citizens. 

As  has  been  seen,  all  the  citizens  of  the  States  were  not  in- 
vested with  the  right  of  suffrage.  In  all,  save  perhaps  New  Jer^ 
sey,  this  right  was  only  bestowed  upon  men  and  not  upon  all  of 
them.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  certainly  now  too  late  to 
contend  that  a  government  is  not  republican,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  guaranty  in  the  Constitution,  because  women  are  not  made 
voters. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  provisions  just  quoted. 
Women  were  excluded  fnmi  suffrage  in  nearly  all  the  States  by 
the  express  provision  of  their  constitution  and  laws.  If  that  hsd 
been  equivalent  to  a  bill  of  attainder,  certainly  its  abrogation 
would  not  have  been  left  to  implication.  Nothing  less  than  ex- 
press language  would  have  been  employed  to  effect  so  radical  a 
change.  So  also  of  the  amendment  which  declares  that  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  adopted  as  it  was  as  early  as  1791.  If  suffrage  was  in- 
tended to  be  included  within  its  obligations,  language  better 
adapted  to  express  that  intent  would  most  certainly  have  been 
employed.  The  right  of  suffrage,  when  granted,  will  be  pro- 
tected. He  who  has  it  can  only  be  deprived  of  it,  by  due  procea 
of  law,  but  in  order  to  claim  protection  he  must  first  show  that  he 
has  the  right    .... 
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Certainly,  if  tlie  courts  can  consider  any  question  settled,  this 
is  one.  For  nearly  ninety  years  the  people  have  acted  upoq  the 
idea  that  the  Conatitatiou,  when  it  conferred  citizenship  did  not 
necessarily  confer  the  right  of  suffrage. 

If  uniform  practice  long  continued  can  settle  the  construction 
of  so  important  an  instrument  aa  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  confessedly  is,  most  certainly  it  has  been  done  here.  Our 
province  is  to  decide  what  the  law  is,  not  to  declare  what  it 
should  be. 

We  have  given  this  case  the  careful  consideration  its  impor- 
tance demands.  If  the  law  is  wrong,  it  ought  to  be  changed; 
but  the  power  for  that  is  not  with  us.  The  arguments  addressed 
to  us  bearing  upon  such  a  view  of  the  subject  may  perhaps  be 
sufficient  to  induce  those  having  the  power  to  make  the  altera- 
tion, but  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  infiuence  our  judg- 
ment in  determining  the  present  rights  of  the  parties  now  litigat- 
ing before  us.  No  argument  as  to  the  women's  need  of  suffrage 
can  be  considered.  We  can  only  act  upon  her  rights  as  they  exist. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  look  at  the  hardship  of  withholding.  Our  duty 
is  at  an  end  if  we  find  it  is  within  the  power  of  a  State  to 
withhold. 

Being  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  does  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  any 
one,  and  that  the  Constitutions  and  laws  of  the  several  States, 
which  conunit  that  important  trust  to  men  alone,  are  not  neces- 
sarily void,  we 

Affirm  ihe  judgment. 


[ON  HIKES  THB  UNION  A  LBOAL  FEDERAL  8TATI.* 
JUBlSDIOnON  OF  FBDSBAL   OOURTS. 

MABTIN,  Heir  at  Law  and  Devisee  of  Fairfax,  v.  HUNTBK'S 
LESSEE. 

Beported  m  1  Wheat.  304.    (1816.) 
[The  facta  may  be  leaned  from  the  opinion  of  the  court.] 
Stobt,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
This  is  a  writ  of  error  from  the  court  of  appeals  of  Virginia, 
•  See^  Sections  81-98,  ToL  2,  CyckvedU  of  Law. 
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foooded  Ttp<«i  the  refnsal  of  that  court  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
this  court,  requiring  the  judgment  rendered  in  this  very  canae, 
at  Febmaiy  term,  1813,  to  be  carried  into  due  execution.  The 
following  is  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals  rendered  on 
the  mandate: 

"The  court  la  unanlmooslr  of  opinion,  that  the  appellate  power 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statee  doea  not  extend  to  this 
Court,  under  a  sound  conatructlon  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  that  so  much  of  the  2Gth  section  of  the  act  of  congress  to 
establish  the  Judicial  courts  of  tlie  United  States,  as  extends  the  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  to  this  court.  Is  not  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  CoDBtltutlon  of  the  United  States;  that  the  writ  of 
error  In  this  cause  was  imprortdentlr  allowed  under  the  authority 
of  that  act;  that  the  proceedings  thereon  In  the  supreme  court  were 
coram  mm  fuaice.  In  relation  to  this  court,  and  that  obedience  to 
Its   mandate   be  declined   by  the  conrt"    .    .    . 

Before  proceeding  to  the  principal  qnesticoi,  it  may  not  b9 
unfit  to  dispose  of  some  preliminary  considerations  vhich  have 
^rown  out  of  the  arguments  at  the  bar. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  Statet  was  ordained  and  eafofi- 
lithed,  not  hy  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacities,  but  em- 
pkatieaUy,  as  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  declares,  by  "the 
people  of  the  Cnited  States."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  competent  to  the  people  to  invest  the  general  government 
with  aU  the  powers  which  they  might  deem  proper  and  neces- 
sary; to  extend  or  restrain  these  powers  according  to  their  own 
good  pleasure,  and  to  give  them  a  paramount  and  supreme  a-w- 
thority.  As  Uttle  doubt  con  there  be,  that  the  people  had  a 
right  to  prohibit  to  the  States  the  exercise  of  any  powers  which 
were,  in  their  judgment,  incompatible  vnth  the  objects  of  the 
general  compact;  to  make  the  powers  of  the  state  governments, 
in  given  cases,  subordinate  to  those  of  the  natitm,  or  to  reserve 
to  themselves  those  sovereign  authorities  which  they  might  not 
choose  to  delegate  to  either.  The  constitution  was  not,  therefore, 
necessarily  carved  out  of  existing  state  sovereignties,  nor  a  sur- 
render of  powers  already  existing  in  state  institutions,  for  the 
powers  of  the  States  depend  upon  their  own  constitutions;  and 
the  people  of  every  State  had  the  right  to  modify  and  restrain 
them,  according  to  their  own  views  of  policy  or  principle.  On 
the  other  hajid  it  is  perfectly  dear  that  the  sovereign  powers 
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vested  m  the  state  gtyvermnents,  by  their  respective  constitutiont, 
remained  unaltered  and  unimpaired,  except  so  far  as  they  were 
gramted  to  the  government  of  the  Vnited  States. 

These  deductions  do  not  rest  upon  general  reasoning,  plain  and 
obvious  as  they  seem  to  be.  They  have  been  positively  recognized 
by  one  of  the  articles  in  amendment  of  the  constitntion,  vhich 
declares  that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  i>eople." 

The  government,  then,  of  the  United  States,  can  claim  no 
powers  which  are  not  granted  to  it  by  tAe  constitution,  and  the  ^^_ 
powen  actually  granted  moat  be  sach  as  are  expressly  given,  or 
given  by  necessary  implication.     .     .     . 

With  these  principles  in  view,  principles  in  respect  to  which 
no  difference  of  opinion  ought  to  be  indulged,  let  us  now  proceed 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  so  far  as  regards  the 
great  points  in  controversy. 

The  third  article  of  the  constitution  is  that  which  most  prin- 
cipally attract  our  attention.    .    .    . 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  question  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  already  seen  that  appellate  jurisdiction  is  given 
by  the  constitution  to  the  supreme  court  in  all  cases  where  it  has 
not  original  jurisdiction,  subject,  however  to  such  exceptions  and 
regulations  as  congress  may  prescribe.  It  is,  therefore,  capable 
of  embracing  every  case  enumerated  in  the  constitution,  which  is 
not  exclusively  to  be  decided  by  way  of  original  jurisdictioQ.  But 
the  exeroise  of  appellate  jurisdiction  is  far  from  being  limited 
by  the  terms  of  the  constitution  to  the  supreme  court.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  congress  may  create  a  succession  of  inferior 
tribunals,  in  each  of  which  it  may  vest  appellate  as  well  as 
original  jurisdiction.  The  judicial  power  is  delegated  by  the  eon- 
stitation  in  the  most  general  terms,  and  may,  therefore,  be  exer- 
cised by  congress  under  every  variety  of  form,  of  appellate  or 
original  jurisdiction.  And  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitu- 
tion which  restrains  or  limits  this  power,  It  must,  therefore,  in 
all  other  cases,  snlnist  in  the  utmost  latitude  of  which,  in  its 
own  nature,  it  is  susceptible. 

As,  then,  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  the  appellate  joris- 
diotion  is  not  limited  as  to  the  supreme  oourt,  and  as  to  this  court 
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it  may  be  exercised  in  all  other  cases  than  tiiose  of  which  it  has 
original  cognizance,  what  is  there  to  restrain  its  exercise  over 
state  tribunals  in  the  enumerated  eases  t  The  appellate  power  is 
not  limitfid  hy  the  terms  of  the  third  article  to  any  particular 
ooorts.  The  words  are,  "the  judicial  power  (which  includes  ap- 
pellate power)  shall  extend  to  all  cases,"  etc.,  and  "in  all  other 
cases  before  mentioned  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction."  It  is  the  oase,  then,  and  not  the  court,  that  gives 
the  jurisdiction.  If  the  judicial  power  extends  to  the  cas^  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  search  in  the  letter  of  the  constitution  for  any 
qualifications  as  to  the  tribunal  where  it  depends.  It  is  incum- 
bent, then,  upon  those  who  assert  BU<di  a  qualification  to  show 
its  existence  by  necesrary  implication.  If  the  text  be  clear  and 
distinct,  no  restriction  upon  its  plain  and  obvious  import  ought 
to  be  admitted,  unless  the  inference  be  irresistible. 

If  the  constitution  meant  to  limit  the  appellate  jurisdiction  to 
cases  pending  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  it  would  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  would,  in  all 
the  cases  enumerated  in  the  constitution,  be  exclusive  of  state 
tribunals.  How  otherwise  could  the  jurisdiction  extend  to  all 
oases  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  all  eases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion T  If  some  of  these  cases  might  be  entertained  by  state  tribu- 
nals, and  no  appellate  jurisdiction  as  to  them  should  exist,  then 
the  appellate  power  would  not  extend  to  all,  but  to  some,  cases. 
If  state  tribunals  might  exercise  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  all 
or  some  of  the  other  classes  of  oases  in  the  constitution  without 
control,  then  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
might,  as  to  such  cases,  have  no  real  existence,  contrary  to  the 
manifest  intent  of  the  constitution.  Under  such  circumstances, 
to  give  effect  to  the  judicial  power,  it  must  be  construed  to  be 
exclusive ;  and  this  not  only  when  the  casus  ftederit  should  arise 
directly,  but  when  it  should  arise  incidentally,  in  cases  pending 
in  state  courts.  This  construction  would  abridge  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  court  far  moie  than  haa  been  ever  contemplated  in  any 
act  of  congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  has  been  contended,  a  discretion  be 
vested  in  congress  to  establish,  or  not  to  establish,  inferior  courts 
at  their  own  pleasure,  and  congress  should  not  establish  such 
courts,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  would 
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have  nothing  to  act  apon,  unless  it  conld  act  upoa  caaes  pend- 
ing in  the  state  courts.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  most  be 
held  that  the  appellate  power  would  extend  to  state  courts ;  for 
the  constitution  is  peremptoiy  that  it  shall  extend  to  certain 
enumerated  cases,  which  cases  could  exist  in  no  other  courts.  Any 
other  construction,  upon  this  suppositim,  would  involve  this 
strange  contradiction,  that  a  discretionary  power  vested  in  con- 
gress, and  which  they  might  rightfully  omit  to  exercise,  would 
defeat  the  ahsolnte  injunctions  of  the  constitution  in  relation  to 
the  whole  appellate  power. 

But  it  is  plain  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  did  contem- 
plate that  cases  within  the  judicial  cognizance  of  the  United 
States  not  <mly  mi^  but  would  arise  in  the  state  courts,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction.  With  this  view  the  sixth 
article  declares,  that  "this  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shaU  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
judges  in  eveiy  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
constitution,  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  uotwitiistand- 
ing."  It  is  obvious  that  this  obligation  ia  imperative  upon  the 
state  judges  in  their  <^cial,  and  not  merely  in  their  private,  car 
pacities.  From  the  very  nature  of  their  judicial  duties  they  would 
be  called  upon  to  pronounce  the  law  applicable  to  the  case  in 
judgment.  They  were  not  to  decide  merely  according  to  the 
laws  or  constitution  of  the  State,  but  according  tf>  the  constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  "the  supreme  law 
of  the  land." 

A  moment's  consideraticai  will  show  us  the  necessity  and  pro- 
priety of  this  provision  in  cases  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  courts  is  unquestionable.  Suppose  a  contract  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  is  made  between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  and 
performance  thereof  is  sought  in  the  courts  of  that  State;  no 
person  can  doubt  that  the  jiuisdiction  completely  and  exclusively 
attaches,  in  the  first  instance,  to  such  courts.  Suppose,  at  the 
trial,  the  defendant  sets  up  in  his  defense  a  tender  under  a  state 
law,  making  paper  money  a  good  tender,  or  a  state  law,  impairing 
the  obligation  of  such  contract,  which  law,  if  binding,  would 
defeat  the  suit.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
clared that  no  State  shall  make  anything  but  gold  or  silver  coin 
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a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or  pass  a  law  impuring  the  obliga- 
tioQ  of  contracts  If  congress  shall  not  have  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  removal  of  aach  a  suit  to  the  coorts  of  the  United 
States,  mnst  not  the  state  court  proceed  to  hear  and  determine 
itf  Can  a  mere  plea  in  defense  be  of  itself  a  bar  to  further  pro- 
ceedings, 80  as  to  prohibit  an  inquiry  into  its  truth  or  legal  pro- 
priety, when  no  other  tribunal  exists  to  whom  judicial  cognizance 
of  such  cases  is  confided  T  Suppose  an  indictment  for  a  crime  in 
a  state  court,  and  the  defendant  should  allege  in  his  defense  that 
the  crime  was  created  by  an  ex  post  facto  act  of  the  State,  must 
not  the  state  court,  in  the  exercise  of  a  jnrisdiction  which  has 
already  rightfully  attached,  have  a  right  to  pronounce  on  the 
validity  and  BufQciency  of  the  defense  I  It  would  be  extremely 
difiScult,  np(Hi  any  legal  principles,  to  give  a  negative  answer  to 
these  inquiries.  Innumerable  inatancea  of  the  same  sort  migjit 
be  stated  in  illustration  of  the  position;  and  unless  the  state 
courts  could  sustain  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  this  clause  of  the 
sixth  article  would  be  without  meaning  or  effect,  and  public  mis- 
chiefs, of  a  most  enormous  magnitude,  would  inevitably  ensue. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  conceded  that  the  constitution  not  only 
contemplated,  but  meant  to  provide  for  cases  within  the  scope  of 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  which  might  yet  depend 
before  state  tribunals.  It  was  foreseen  that  in  the  exercise  of 
their  ordinary  jurisdiction,  state  courts  would  incidentally  take 
cognizance  of  eases  arising  under  the  constitution,  the  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States.  Yet  to  all  these  cases  the  judicial 
power,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  constitutian,  is  to  extend.  It 
eannot  extend  by  original  jurisdiction  if  that  was  already  right- 
fully and  exclusively  attached  in  the  state  courts,  which  (as  has 
been  already  shown)  may  occur;  it  must  therefore  extend  by  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  or  not  at  all.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that 
the  appellate  power  of  the  United  States  must,  in  such  cases, 
extend  to  state  tribunals ;  and  if  in  such  oases,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  equally  attach  upon  all  others  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  constitution. 

It  has  been  ai^ed  that  such  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
state  courts  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  our  governments, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  That  the  latter  was  never 
designed  to  act  upon  state  sovereignties,  but  only  npcn  the  peo- 
ple, and  that,  if  the  power  exists,  it  will  materially  impair  the 
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■overeignty  of  the  States,  and  the  independence  of  their  courts. 
We  cannot  yield  to  the  force  of  this  reasoning;  it  aaamnes  prin- 
ciples vhich  we  cannot  admit,  and  draws  condnsiona  to  which 
we  do  not  yield  our  assent. 

It  ia  a  mistake  that  the  constitntion  was  not  designed  to  oper- 
ate apOD  States,  in  their  corporate  capacities.  It  is  crowded 
with  provisions  which  restrain  or  annul  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  in  some  of  the  highest  branches  oi  their  pren^^atives. 
The  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  contains  a  long  list  of  disa- 
bilities and  prohibitions  imposed  npon  the  States.  Surely,  when 
such  essential  portions  of  state  sovereignty  are  taken  away,  or 
prdtibited  to  be  exercised,  it  cannot  be  correctly  asserted  that  the 
eonstitntion  does  not  act  upon  the  States.  The  language  of  the 
constitntion  is  also  imperative  npon  the  States,  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  many  duties.  It  is  imperative  upon  the  state  legis- 
latures to  make  laws  prescribing  the  time,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  senators  and  representatives,  and  for  elec< 
tors  of  president  and  vice-president.  And  in  these,  as  well  as 
in  some  other  cases,  congress  have  a  right  to  revise,  amend,  or 
supersede  the  laws  which  may  be  passed  by  state  legislatures. 
Wlken,  therefore,  the  States  are  stripped  of  some  of  the  highest 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  and  the  same  are  given  to  the  United 
States;  when  the  legislatures  of  the  States  are,  in  some  respects, 
under  the  eontrc^  of  congress,  and  in  every  case  are,  under  the 
constitution,  bound  by  the  paramount  authority  of  the  United 
States;  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  support  the  argument  tiiat  the 
i^pellate  power  over  the  decisions  of  state  courts  is  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  our  institutions.  The  courts  of  the  United  States 
can,  without  question,  revise  the  proceedings  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  authorities  of  the  States,  and  if  tfa^  are  found  to  be 
ctmtrary  to  the  constitatiou,  may  declare  them  to  be  of  no  legal 
validi^.  Surely,  the  exercise  of  the  same  right  over  judicial 
tribunals  is  not  a  higher  or  more  dangerous  act  of  sovereign 
power. 

Nor  can  such  a  right  be  deemed  to  impair  the  independence  of 
state  jndges.  It  is  assuming  the  very  ground  in  controveny  to 
assert  that  they  possess  an  absolute  independ^ce  of  the  United 
States.  In  respect  to  the  powers  granted  to  the  United  States, 
they  are  not  independent ;  they  are  expressly  bound  to  obedience 
by  the  letter  of  the  constitution ;  and  if  they  should  unintention> 
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ally  transcend  their  authority,  or  miBConstrue  the  eonstitutioD, 
there  ia  no  more  reason  for  giving  their  judgments  an  absolute 
and  irresistible  force,  than  for  ^ving  it  to  the  acts  of  the  other 
co-ordinate  departments  of  state  sovereignty.     .     .     . 

On  the  whole,  the  eonrt  are  of  opinicm,  that  the  appellate  power 
of  the  United  States  does  extend  to  cases  pending  in  the  state 
coorta;  and  that  the  25th  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act,  which 
authorizes  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction  in  the  specified  cases, 
by  a  writ  of  error,  is  supported  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
constitution.  We  find  no  clause  in  that  instrument  which  limits 
this  power;  and  we  dare  not  interpose  a  limitation  where  the 
people  have  not  been  disposed  to  create  one. 

Strong  as  this  conclosicn  stands  upon  the  general  language  of 
the  constituticoi,  it  may  still  derive  support  from  other  sources. 
It  ia  an  historical  fact,  that  this  exposition  of  the  constitution, 
extending  its  appellate  power  to  state  courts,  was,  previous  to  its 
adoption,  uniformly  and  publicly  avowed  by  ita  friends,  and  ad- 
mitted by  its  enemies,  as  the  basis  of  their  respective  reascmings, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  state  conventions.  It  is  an  historical  fact, 
that  at  the  time  when  the  Judiciary  Act  was  sabmitted  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  first  congress,  composed,  as  it  was,  not  only 
of  men  of  great  learning  and  ability,  but  of  men  who  bad  acted 
a  principal  part  in  framing,^pporting,  or  opposing  that  consti- 
tution, the  same  exposition  was  explicitly  declared  and  admitted 
by  the  friends  and  by  the  opponents  of  that  system.  It  is  an 
historical  fact,  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  have, 
from  time  to  time,  sustained  this  appellate  jurisdiction  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases,  brought  from  the  tribunals  of  many  of  the  most 
important  States  in  the  Union,  and  that  no  state  tribunal  has  ever 
breathed  a  judicial  doubt  on  the  subject,  or  declined  to  obey  the 
mandate  of  the  supreme  court,  until  the  present  occasion.  This 
weight  of  contemporaneous  exposition  by  all  parties,  this  acquies- 
cence of  enlightened  state  courts,  and  these  judicial  decisions  of 
the  supreme  court  through  so  long  a  period,  do,  as  we  think,  place 
the  doctrine  upon  a  foundation  of  authority  which  cannot  be 
shaken,  without  delivering  over  the  subject  to  perpetual  and 
irremediable  doubts.    .    .    . 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  whole  court,  that  the  judgment  of 
the  court  of  appeals  of  Virginia,  rendered  on  the  Miandate  in 
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ihia  cause,  be  reversed,  and  the  judgment  of  the  district  court, 
held  at  Winchester,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  affirmed. 
[Mr,  JoBtice  Johnson  delivered  a  coDcorring  opinion.] 


THE  VNTFED  ^ATES  IS  BDFBEUS  WITHIN  THX  POWERS  OONTBBBSD  ; 
POWESS  NOT  OONnS&RED  ABB  WITHHELD  TO  THE  STATES.* 

UNITED  STATES  v.  CRUICKSHANK. 
93  United  States,  542.    ISTS. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Waits  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 

This  case  comes  here  with  a  certificate  by  the  judges  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Loaisisna  that  they  were  divided 
in  opinion  upcoi  a  question  which  occurred  at  the  hearing.  It 
presents  for  our  consideration  an  indictment  containing  sizte^i 
oounta,  divided  into  two  series  of  eight  comita  each,  based  upon 
sect.  6  of  the  Enforcement  Act  of  May  31,  1S70.  That  secticm 
is  ss  follows: 

"That  if  two  or  more  persons  shall  baud  or  conspire  together, 
or  go  in  disguise  upon  the  public  highway,  or  upon  the  premises 
of  another,  with  intent  to  violate  any  provision  of  this  act,  or 
to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  intimidate  any  citisen,  with  in- 
tent to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  privilege  granted  or  secured  to  him  by  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  because  of  his  having  exercised 
the  same,  such  person  shall  be  held  gailty  of  felony,  and,  on 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court, — the  fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  and  the 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  ten  years;  and  shall,  moreover,  be 
thereafter  ineligible  to,  and  disabled  from  holding,  any  office  or 
place  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust  created  by  the  constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  Stetes."     16  Stat  141. 

The  question  certified  arose  upon  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment after  a  verdict  of  guilty  generally  upon  the  whole  sixteen 
counts,  and  is  stated  to  be,  whether  "the  said  sixteen  counts  of 

*  See.  Sees.  83-S8,  Tol.  %,  CTCloitedlft  of  Law  Berlee;  also  Calder  v. 
Ball,  )KUf,  page  24S. 
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said  indictment  are  seyerally  good  and  sofficient  in  law,  and  «m- 
tain  charges  of  criminal  matter  indictable  onder  the  lawa  of  the 
United  States." 

The  general  charge  in  the  fliBt  eight  counts  is  that  of  "band- 
ing," and  in  the  second  eight,  that  of  "otouipiring"  together  to 
injure,  oppress,  threaten,  and  intimidate  Levi  NelsoD  and  Alex- 
ander Tillman,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  African  descent 
and  persons  of  color,  with  the  intent  thereby  to  hinder  and  pre- 
vent them  in  their  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  rights  and 
privileges  "granted  and  secured"  to  them  "in  c(Hnmon  with  all 
other  good  citizens  of  the  United  States  hj  the  constitDticni  and 
laws  of  the  United  States." 

The  offenses  provided  for  by  Uie  statute  in  question  do  not  eon- 
ant  in  the  mere  "banding"  or  "conspiring"  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons together,  but  in  their  banding  or  Cfmspiring  with  the  intent, 
or  for  any  of  the  purposes,  specified.  To  bring  this  case  under 
the  operation  of  the  statute,  therefore,  it  must  ^pear  that  the 
right,  the  enjf^on^t  of  which  the  conspirators  intended  to  hin- 
der or  prevent,  was  one  granted  or  secured  by  the  o(»istitaticai 
or  laws  of  the  United  States.  If  it  does  not  so  appear,  the  crim- 
inal matter  charged  has  not  been  made  indictable  by  any  act 
of  Congress. 

We  have  in  our  political  system  a  government  of  the  United 
Stat«a  and  a  government  of  each  of  the  several  States,  Each  one 
of  these  governments  is  distinct  from  the  others,  and  each  has 
citizens  of  its  own  who  'owe  it  alle^ance,  and  whose  rights,  within 
its  jurisdiction,  it  must  protect.  The  same  perscai  may  be  at  the 
same  time  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  citizen  of  a  State, 
but  his  rights  of  citizenship  under  one  of  these  gOTemments  will 
be  different  irom  those  he  has  under  the  other.  Slaughter-Honse 
Cases,  16  WaU.  74. 

Citizens  are  the  members  of  the  political  community  to  which 
they  belong.  They  are  the  people  who  compose  the  community, 
and  who,  in  their  associated  capacity,  have  established  or  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  dominion  of  a  government  for  the 
promotion  of  their  general  welfare  and  the  protection  of  their 
individual  as  well  as  their  collective  rights.  In  the  formation  of 
a  govermoent,  the  people  may  confer  upon  it  such  powers  as  they 
choose.  The  government,  when  so  formed,  may,  and  when  called 
upon  should,  ^ercise  all  the  powers  it  has  for  the  protection  of 
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tke  rij^ts  of  ite  citizeiiB  and  the  people  withiD  ita  jnriBdictioD ; 
but  it  can  exercise  no  other.  The  daty  of  a  goTenunent  to  afford 
protection  is  limited  always  by  the  power  it  p<»Be8se8  for  that 
pnrpoee. 

Experience  made  the  fact  known  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  they  required  a  national  government  for  national 
purposes.  The  separate  govenunentB  of  the  separate  States, 
bound  together  by  the  articles  of  confederation  alone,  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
in  respect  to  foreign  nations,  or  for  their  complete  protection 
as  citizens  of  the  confederated  States.  For  this  reason,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  "in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
onion,  establish  justice,  insore  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty"  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  (Const. 
Preamble),  ordained  and  established  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  defined  its  [wwera  by  a  Constitution,  which 
they  adopted  as  its  fundamental  law,  and  made  its  rule  of 
action. 

The  goTemment  thus  established  and  defined  is  to  some  extent 
a  government  of  the  States  in  their  political  capacity.  It  is  also, 
for  certain  pnrposes,  a  government  of  the  people.  Ita  powers 
are  limited  in  number,  but  not  in  degree.  Within  the  scope  of 
its  powers,  as  numerated  and  defined,  it  is  supreme  and  above 
tiie  States ;  but  beyond,  it  has  no  existence.  It  was  erected  for 
special  purposes,  and  endowed  with  all  the  powers  necessary  for 
its  own  preservation  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  its 
people  had  iu  view.  It  can  neither  grant  nor  secure  to  its  citi- 
zens any  right  or  privilege  not  expressly  or  by  implication 
placed  under  its  jurisdiction. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  resident  within  any  State 
are  subject  to  two  governments ;  one  State,  and  the  other  Na- 
tional ;  but  there  need  be  no  conflict  between  the  two.  The  pow- 
ers which  one  possesses,  the  other  does  not.  They  are  established 
for  different  purposes,  and  have  separate  jurisdictions.  To- 
gether they  make  one  whole,  and  furnish  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  a  complete  government,  ample  for  the  protection  of 
all  their  rights  at  home  and  abroad.  True,  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  a  person  is  amenable  to  both  jurisdictions  for  one 
and  the  same  act.    Thus,  if  a  marshal  of  the  United  States  is 
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unlawfully  resisted  while  exeeutii^  tbe  process  of  the  courts 
within  a  State,  and  the  resiBtance  is  {ucompanied  by  an  assault 
on  the  ofllcer,  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  United  States  is  violated  by 
the  resistance,  and  that  of  the  State  by  the  breach  of  peace, 
in  the  assault.  So,  too,  if  one  passes  coonterfeit  coin  of  the 
United  Stat«8  withhi  a  State,  it  may  be  an  offense  against  the 
United  States  and  the  State:  the  United  States,  because  it  dis* 
credits  the  coin ;  and  the  State,  because  oJ  the  fraud  upon  him  to 
whom  It  is  passed.  T^is  does  not,  however,  necessarily  imply 
thatlEe^ffO  ^vemments  possess  powers  in  common,  or  brii^ 
them  into  conflict  with  each  other.  It  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  a  citizenship  which  owes  allegiance  to  two  sovereignties,  and 
claims  protection  from  both.  The  citizen  csnnot  complain,  be- 
cause he  has  voluntarily  sabmitted  himself  to  such  a  form  of 
government.  He  owes  allegiance  to  the  two  departments,  so  to 
speak,  and  within  their  respective  spheres  must  pay  the  pen- 
alties which  each  ^acts  for  disobedience  to  its  laws.  lo  return, 
he  can  demand  protection  from  each  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  delegated  pow- 
ers alone.  Its  authority  is  defined  and  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. All  powers  not  granted  to  it  &y  that  instrument  are 
reserved  to  the  States  or  the  people.  No  r^hts  can  be  acquired 
under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  such 
as  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  the  authority  to  grant 
or  secure.  AH  that  cannot  be  so  granted  or  secured  are  left 
under  the  protection  of  the  States. 

We  DOW  proceed  to  an  ezaminatiou  of  the  indictment,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  l^e  several  rights,  which  it  is  alleged  the  defendants 
intended  to  interfere  with,  are  such  as  had  been  in  law  and  in 
fact  granted  or  secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  and  ninth  counts  Rtate  the  intent  of  the  defendants  to 
have  been  to  hinder  and  prevent  the  citizens  named  in  the  free 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  "lawful  right  and  privil^e  to 
peaceably  assemble  together  with  each  other  and  with  other 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  a  peaceful  and  lawful  purpose." 
The  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  for  lawful  pur^ 
poses  existed  long  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  one  of  the 
attributes  of  citizenship  under  a  free  government.    It  "derives 
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its  soimie,"  to  use  the  lan^age  of  Chief  Justice  lAarshall,  in 
Gibbons  t.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  211,  "from  those  laws  whose  aathor- 
i^  is  acknowledged  by  civilized  man  throughout  the  world." 
It  is  found  wherever  civilizatiou  exists.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
a  right  granted  to  tiie  people  by  the  Constitution.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  tJnited  States  when  establidied  found  it  in  exist- 
ence, with  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  afford  it 
protection.  As  no  direct  power  over  it  was  granted  to  Congreffi, 
it  remains,  according  to  the  ruling  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  id.  203, 
subject  to  State  jurisdiction.  Only  such  existing  rights  were 
committed  by  the  people  to  the  protection  of  Congress  as  came 
within  the  general  scope  of  the  anthorit?  granted  to  the  national 
government. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Ccmstitution  prohibits  Congress 
from  abridging  "the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and  to  peti- 
tion the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances."  This,  like  the 
other  amendments  proposed  and  adopted  at  the  same  time,  was 
not  intended  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  State  governments  in 
respect  to  their  own  citizens,  but  to  operate  upon  the  National 
government  alone.  Bantm  v.  The  City  of  Baltimore,  7  Pet.  250 
Lessee  of  Livingston  v.  "i/Loore,  id.  551 ;  Fox  v.  Ohio,  5  How.  434 
Smith  V.  Maryland,  18  id.  76;  Witheis  v.  Buckley,  20  id.  90: 
Pervear  v.  The  Commonwealth,  5  Wall.  479;  Twitchell  V.  The 
Commonwealth,  7  id.  321 ;  Edwards  v.  Elliott,  21  id.  557.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  question  the  correctness  of  this  construction.  As 
was  said  by  the  late  Chief  Justice  in  Twitchell  v.  The  Comm(m- 
wealth,  7  Wall.  325,  "the  scope  and  application  of  these  amend- 
ments ore  no  longer  subjects  of  disenssitsi  here."  They  left  tbe 
authority  of  the  States  just  where  they  found  it,  and  added  noth- 
ing to  the  already  existing  powers  of  the  United  States. 

The  particular  amendment  now  under  consideration  assumes 
the  existence  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  for  lawful 
purposes,  and  protects  it  against  encroachment  by  C(mgre88.  The 
right  was  not  created  by  the  amendment;  neither  was  its  con- 
tinuance guaranteed,  except  as  against  congressional  interfer- 
ence. For  their  protection  in  its  enjoyment,  therefore,  the  people 
must  look  to  die  States.  The  power  tor  th&t  purpose  was  orig- 
inally placed  there,  and  it  has  never  been  surrendered  to  the 
United  States. 

The  right  of  tbe  people  peaceably  to  assemble  for  the  purpose 
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of  petitioning  Congress  for  a  redreas  of  grievanoea,  or  for  Hoy- 
tTiing  else  connected  with  the  powers  or  the  duties  of  the  national 
goTemment,  is  an  attribute  of  national  citizenship,  and,  as  such, 
under  the  protection  of,  and  guaranteed  by,  the  United  States. 
The  very  idea  of  a  government,  republican  in  form,  implies  a 
right  on  the  part  of  its  citizens  to  meet  peaceably  for  consulta- 
tion in  respect  to  public  affairs  and  to  petition  for  a  redress  of 
grieTances.  If  it  had  been  alleged  in  these  counts  that  the  object 
of  the  defendants  was  to  prevent  a  meeting  for  soch  a  purpose, 
the  case  would  have  been  within  the  statute,  and  within  the  scope 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  Such,  however,  ia  not 
the  ease.  The  ofifense,  as  stated  in  the  indictment,  will  be  made 
out,  if  it  be  shown  that  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  pre* 
vent  a  meeting  for  any  lawful  purpose  whatever. 

The  second  and  tenth  counts  are  equally  defective.  The  right 
there  specified  ia  that  of  "bearing  arms  for  a  lawful  purpose." 
This  is  not  a  right  granted  by  the  Constitntion.  Neither  is  it  in 
any  manner  dependent  UQon  that  instroment  for  its  existence. 
The  second  amendment  declares  that  it  shall  not  be  infringed; 
but  this,  as  has  been  seen,  means  no  more  than  that  it  shall  not 
be  infringed  by  Congress.  This  is  one  of  the  amendments  that 
has  no  other  effect  than  to  restrict  the  powera  of  the  national 
government,  leaving  the  people  to  look  for  their  protection 
against  any  violation  by  tbeir  fellow-citizens  of  the  rights  it  rec- 
ognizes, to  what  ia  called,  in  The  City  of  New  York  v.  Miln,  11 
Pet.  139,  the  "powers  which  relate  to  mere^  monicipal  legisla- 
tion, or  what  was,  perhaps,  more  properly  called  internal  police," 
"not  surrendered  or  restrained"  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  third  and  eleventh  counts  are  even  more  objectionable. 
They  charge  the  intent  to  have  been  to  deprive  the  citizens  named, 
they  being  in  Louisiana,  "of  their  respective  several  lives  and 
liberty  of  person  without  due  process  of  law. ' '  This  is  nothing 
else  than  alleging  a  conspiracy  to  falsely  imprison  or  murder 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  being  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  r^hta  of  life  and  per- 
sonal liberty  are  natural  rights  of  man.  "To  secure  these 
rights,"  says  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sult of  the  governed."    The  very  highest  duty  of  the  Statea, 
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when  they  entered  into  the  Union  tinder  the  Constitution,  was 
to  protect  all  persons  within  their  boondariea  in  the  enjoyment 
of  these  "unalienable  rights  with  which  they  were  endowed  by 
their  Creator."  Sovereignty,  for  this  purpose,  rests  alone  with 
the  States.  It  is  no  more  the  duty  or  within  the  power  of  the 
United  States  to  punish  for  a  conspiracy  to  falsely  imprison  or 
murder  within  a  State,  than  it  would  be  to  punish  for  false  im- 
prisonment or  murder  itself. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  prohibits  a  State  from  depriving 
any  perscm  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law ;  but  this  adds  nothing  to  the  rights  of  one  citizen  as  against 
another.  It  simply  furnishes  an  additional  guaranty  against 
fuiy  encroachment  by  the  States  upon  the  fundamental  rights 
which  belong  to  eveiy  citizen  as  a  member  of  society.  As  was 
said  by  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  in  Bank  of  Columbia  t.  Okely,  4 
Wheat.  244,  it  secures  "the  individual  from  the  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  of  goTemment,  unrestrained  by  the  established 
principles  of  private  rights  and  distribntive  jostice."  These 
counts  in  the  indictment  do  not  call  for  the  exercise  of  any  of 
the  powers  conferred  by  this  provision  in  the  amendment. 

The  fourth  and  twelfth  connts  chai^  the  intent  to  have  been 
to  prevent  and  hinder  the  citizens  named,  who  were  of  African 
descent  and  persona  of  color,  in  "the  free  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment of  their  several  right  and  privilege  to  the  full  and  equal 
benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings,  then  and  there,  before  that 
time,  enact«d  or  ordained  hy  the  said  State  of  Looifdana  and  by 
the  United  States;  and  then  and  there,  at  that  time,  being  in 
force  in  the  said  State  and  District  of  Louisiana  aforesaid,  for 
the  security  of  their  respective  persons  and  property,  then  and 
there,  at  that  time  enjoyed  at  and  within  said  State  and  District 
of  Louisiana  by  white  persons,  being  citizens  of  said  State  of 
Louisiana  and  the  United  States,  for  the  protection  of  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  said  white  citizens."  There  is  no  allega- 
tion that  this  was  done  because  of  the  race  or  color  of  the  persons 
conspired  against  When  stripped  of  its  verbiage,  tbe  case  as 
presented  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that  the  defendants 
conspired  to  prevent  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States,  being 
within  the  State  of  Louisiana,  from  enjoying  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  fonrteenth  amendment  prohibits  a  State  from  denying  to 
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any  person  within  its  jurisdictjon  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws ;  bat  this  provision  does  not,  any  more  than  the  one  which 
preced^  ii,  and  wHlCIl  We  nave  just  considered,  add  anything 
to  the  rights  which  one  citizen  has  under  the  Canstitation  against 
another.  The  equality  of  the  rights  of  citizens  is  a  principle  of 
republicanism.  Every  republican  government  is  in  duty  bound 
to  protect  all  its  citizens  in  the  'enjoyment  of  this  principle,  if 
wiUiin  its  power.  That  duty  was  originally  assumed  by  the 
States;  and  it  still  remains  thera  The  only  obligation  resting 
upon  tbe  iTnited  States  is  to  see  that  the  States  do  not  deny  the 
rig^t  Thisthe  amendment  guarantees,  but  no  more.  The  power 
of  the  natiMiai  government  is  limited  to  the  Enforcement  of  this 
guaranty. 

[The  BuflScieney  of  the  conntB  of  the  indictment  are  next  con- 
sidered and  they  are  held  to  be  insufficient  under  tbe  principles 
'  stated  or  too  vague  and  uncertain  to  charge  a  crime.] 

The  order  of  the  Circuit  Court  arresting  the  judgment  upon 
the  verdict  is,  therefore,  affirmed;  and  the  cause  re- 
manded, with  iastrxuiiona  to  discharge  the  defendants.* 


JURISDICTION  OP  FZDEBAL   OOUBT. 

PDBPOSE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  WAS  TO  UAEB  THB  VKOPIX  Of 
THB  UNrTED  STATES  INTO  A  NATION.f 

CmSHOLM,  EXECUTOB,  v.  GEORGIA. 

Reported  in  2  DaUas,  419.     (1793.) 

[Chisholm,  executor,  brought  an  action  of  assumpsit  against 
the  State  of  Georgia.  Betum  having  been  made,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Randolph  moved  that  unless  the  State  of  Georgia  should 
cause  an  appearance  to  be  made  in  its  behalf,  judgment  should 
be  entered  against  the  said  State  and  a  writ  of  inquiry  of  dam- 
ages be  awarded.  When  tbe  case  came  before  the  court  for  con- 
sideration, the  counsel  for  the  State  of  C^rgia  made  a  protest 
in  writing  against  the  court's  taking  jurisdiction  of  the  case, 

*Mr.  Justice  Clutokd  dissented. 

t  Bee,  Sec.  94,  Vol.  2,  Cyclopedia  of  Iaw. 
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but  declined  to  take  any  part  in  arguing  the  question.  The 
judges  delivered  their  opinions  seriatim.]  f 

WiwoN,  J.  This  is  a  case  of  uncommon  magnitude.  One  of 
the  parties  to  it  is  a  State ;  oertainl;  respectable,  claiming  to  be 
sovereign.  The  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  this  State, 
80  respectable,  and  whose  claim  soars  so  high,  is  amenable  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  StatesT  This 
question,  important  in  itself,  will  depend  on  othen  more  impor- 
tant still;  and  may  perhaps  be  ultimately  resolved  into  one  no 
less  radical  than  thia — ^"  Do  the  people  of  the  United  States  form 
a  Nation!" 

A  cause  so  conspicuous  and  interesting,  should  be  carefully 
and  accurately  viewed  from  every  possible  point  of  sight.  I  shall 
examine  it,  Ist.  By  the  principles  of  general  jarispmdence. 
2d.  By  the  laws  and  practice  of  particular  states  and  kingdoms. 
From  the  law  of  nations  little  or  no  illustration  of  this>  subject 
can  be  ^pected.  By  that  law  the  several  states  and  governments 
spread  over  onr  globe  are  considered  as  forming  a  society,  not  a 

t  "The  qneatloii.  In  sbart,  was,  wbetlier  the  Constitution  was  a  bond 
of  national  nnltj,  or  such  federal  league  only  tm  would  be  diseolnble 
at  the  pleasure  of  any  part  to  It.  .  .  .  Justice  Wiuox,  tlie  ablest 
and  most  learned  ot  the  associates,  took  tbe  national  view  and  was 
supported  by  tno  others.  Tbe  Chief  Justice  was  thus  enabled  to  de- 
clare as  the  opinion  of  the  Goart,  that  under  tbe  Constltntlon  of  tbe 
United  States,  sorerelgnty  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  The  doctrine  of  an  indissoluble  Union,  though  sot  In  terms 
declared.  Is  nevertheless  In  its  elements  at  least  contained  In  the 
dedslon.  The  guallfled  soverelsnty,  national  and  State,  the  subordi- 
nation ot  State  to  nation,  tbe  position  of  the  citizen  aa  at  once  a 
neceesary  component  part  of  the  federal  and  of  the  State  system,  are 
all  exblblted.  It  must  logically  follow  that  a  nation  as  a  sovereignty 
is  possesEod  of  all  tbose  powers  of  Independent  action  and  self-proteo- 
Uon  which  the  aucessors  of  Jay  subsequently  demonstrated  were  by 
Implication  conferred  upon  It"  Cooley  In  Constitutional  History  aa 
seen  In  American  Law,  4S,  4S. 

"It  is  not  rational  to  suppose  that  a  sovereign  power  shall  be 
draSEed  before  a  court.  The  Intent  la  to  enable  States  to  recover 
claims  of  Individuals  residing  In  other  States."  John  Marshall  In  the 
nrglnla  ConvenUon  of  1787,  ElUot'e  Debates,  III,  S55.  A  similar 
opinion  Is  expressed  by  Hamilton  In  The  Federalist,  No.  81. 

"Ths  decision  was  pronounced  on  the  18th  of  February,  1793;  two 
days  afterward  the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Conatitutton  was  pro- 
posed to  Congress."  Carson,  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
177. 
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nation.  It  has  only  been  by  a  very  few  comprehensive  mindB, 
Bueh  as  those  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Foorth  Henry,  that  this  last 
great  idea  has  been  even  contemplated.  3dly,  and  chiefly,  I  shall 
examine  the  important  question  before  ns,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Intimate  resnlt  of  that  valuable 
instrument.    .    .    . 

in.  I  am,  thirdly  and  chiefly,  to  examine  the  important 
question  now  before  as,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  legitimate  result  of  that  valaable  instrument.  Under 
this  view  the  question  is  naturally  subdivided  into  two  others.  1. 
Could  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  vest  a  jurisdiction 
over  the  State  of  Georgia  t  2.  Has  that  cmstitution  vested  such 
jurisdiction  in  this  court!     .     .     . 

Concerning  the  prerogative  of  longs,  and  coueeming  the  sover- 
eignty of  States,  much  has  been  said  and  written ;  but  little  has 
been  said  aod  written  concerning  a  subject  much  more  dignified 
and  important,  the  majesty  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  well- 
known  address  used  by  Demosthenes,  when  he  harangued  and 
animated  his  assembled  countrymen,  was,  "O  meo  of  Athens." 
With  the  strictest  propriety,  therefore,  classical  and  political, 
our  national  scene  opens  witii  the  most  magnificent  object  which 
thb  nation  could  present.  "The  people  of  the  United  States" 
are  the  first  personages  introduced.  Who  were  those  people  t 
They  were  the  citizens  of  thirteen  States,  each  of  which  had  a 
separate  constitution  and  government,  and  all  of  which  were 
connected  together  by  articles  of  confederation.  To  the  purposes 
of  public  strength  and  felicity  that  confederacy  was  totally  in- 
adequate. A  requisition  on  the  several  States  terminated  its  leg> 
islative  authority;  executive  or  judicial  authority  it  had  none. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  to  establish 
justice,  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  and  tc  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  those  people, 
among  whom  were  the  people  of  Georgia,  ordained  and  estab- 
lished 1±e  present  constitution.  By  that  constitution  legislative 
power  is  vested,  executive  power  is  vested,  judicial  power  is 
vested. 

The  question  now  fairly  opens  to  our  view,  could  the  people 
of  those  States,  among  whom  were  those  of  Qeoi^a,  biod  thtma 
States,  and  Georgia  among  the  others,  by  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  power  so  vested  f    If  the  principles  on  which  I 
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have  foimdel  myself  are  just  and  tme,  this  question  must,  un- 
avoidably, receive  an  affirmative  answer.  If  those  States  were 
the  work  of  those  people,  those  people,  and  that  I  may  apply  the 
case  «loaeIy,  the  people  of  Georgia,  in  particular,  could  alter,  as 
they  pleased,  their  former  woit ;  to  any  given  degree,  they  could 
diminish  as  well  as  enlarge  it.  Any  or  aU  of  the  former  State 
powers  they  could  eztingaish  or  transfer.  The  inference  which 
necessarily  results  is,  that  the  constitution  ordained  and  estab> 
lished  by  those  people,  and  still  closely  to  ap|^  the  case,  In  par- 
ticular by  the  people  of  deorgia,  could  vest  jurisdiction  or 
judicial  power  over  those  States  and  over  the  State  of  Georgia 
in  partioalar. 

The  next  question  under  this  head,  is,  Has  the  constitution 
done  Bof  Did  those  people  mean  to  exercise  this  their  undoubted 
power  t  These  questions  may  be  resolved,  either  by  fair  and  con- 
clusive deductions,  or  by  direct  and  explicit  declarations.  In 
order,  ultimately  to  discover  whether  the  people  of  the  United 
States  intended  to  bind  those  States  by  the  judicial  power  vested 
by  the  national  constitution,  a  previous  inquiry  will  naturally  be, 
did  those  people  intend  to  bind  those  States  by  the  legislative 
power  vested  by  that  conatitntion  f  The  articles  of  confederation, 
it  is  well  known,  did  not  operate  upon  individual  citizens;  but 
operated  only  upon  States.  This  defect  was  remedied  by  the 
national  constitution,  which,  as  all  allow,  has  an  operation  on 
individual  citizens.  But  if  an  opini(Mi,  which  some  seem  to 
entertain,  be  just,  the  defect  remedied  on  one  side  was  balanced 
by  a  defect  introduced  on  the  other;  for  they  seem  to  think  that 
the  present  constitution  operates  only  on  individual  citizens, 
and  not  on  States.  This  opinion,  however,  appears  to  be  alto- 
gether unfounded.  When  certain  laws  of  the  States  are  declared 
to  be  "subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress,"*  it 
cannot,  surely,  be  contended  that  the  legislative  power  of  the 
national  government  was  meant  to  have  no  operation  on  the  sev- 
eral States.  The  fact  nncontrovertibly  established  in  one  in- 
stance, proves  the  principle  in  aU  other  instances  to  which  the 
facts  will  b3  found  to  apply.  We  may  then  infer  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  intended  to  bind  the  several  States 
by  the  legislative  power  of  the  national  government. 

In  order  to  make  the  discovery,  at  which  we  ultimately  aim,  a 
second  previous  inquiry  will  naturally  be.  Did  the  people  of  the 
*Art  l,sac.  10. 
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United  States  intend  to  bind  the  sereral  States  hj  tiie  ezecutive 
power  of  the  national  government  T  The  affirmatiTe  answer  to 
the  former  question  directs,  unavoidably,  an  affirmative  answer 
to  this.  .  .  .  The  same  principle,  therefore,  which  directed 
ns  from  the  first  to  the  second  step,  will  direct  us  to  the  third 
and  last  step  of  our  deduction.  Fair  and  oonclusive  deduction, 
then,  evinces  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  did  vest  this 
court  with  jurisdiction  over  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  same 
tmtii  may  be  deduced  from  the  declared  objects  and  the  general 
texture  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  One  of  its  de- 
clared objects  is,  to  form  a  union  more  perfect  than,  before  that 
time,  had  been  formed.  Before  that  time  the  Union  possessed  leg- 
islative, but  unenforced  legislative  power  over  the  States.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  to  intend  that  this  legislative  power 
should  be  enforced  by  powers  executive  and  judicial  Another 
declared  object  is  "to  establish  justice."  This  points,  in  a  par^ 
ticular  manner,  to  the  judicial  authority.  And  when  we  view 
this  object  in  conjunction  with  the  declaration,  "that  no  State 
shall  pass  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, ' '  we  shall 
probably  think  that  this  object  points,  in  a  particular  manner, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  over  the  several  States.  What 
good  purpose  could  this  constitutional  provision  secure  if  a  State 
might  pass  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  its  own  contracts, 
and  be  amenable,  for  snch  a  violation  of  right,  to  no  controlling 
judiciary  powert  We  have  seen,  that  on  principles  of  general 
jurisprudence,  a  State,  for  the  breach  of  a  contract,  may  be 
liable  for  damages.  A  third  declared  object  is,  "to  insure  do- 
mestic tranquillity."  This  tranqniliity  is  most  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  ccmtroversies  between  States.  These  consequences  will 
be  most  peaceably  and  effectually  decided  by  the  establishment 
and  by  the  exercise  of  a  superintending  judicial  authority.  By 
such  exercise  and  establishment,  the  law  of  nations — the  rule 
between  contending  States— will  be  enforced  among  the  several 
States  in  the  same  manner  as  municipal  law. 

Whoever  considers,  in  a  combined  and  comprehensive  view, 
the  general  texture  of  the  constitution,  will  be  satisfied  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  intended  to  form  themselves  into  a 
nation  for  national  purposes.  They  instituted,  for  such  pur- 
poses, a  national  government  complete  in  all  its  parts,  with  pow- 
ers legislative,  executive  and  judiciary;  and  in  all  those  powers 
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extending  over  the  whole  nation.  Is  it  congmons  tliat,  with 
regard  to  such  purposes,  any  man  or  body  of  men,  any  peraon, 
natural  or  artificial,  should  be  permitted  to  claim  sueceaafully 
an  entire  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  govern- 
ment T  Woold  not  such  elaima,  crowned  with  snccesB,  be  repug- 
nant to  onr  very  existence  as  a  nation  t  When  so  many  trains 
of  deduction,  coming  from  different  quarters,  converge  and  unite 
at  last  in  the  same  point,  we  may  safely  eonclude,  as  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  this  constitution,  that  the  State  of  Georgia  is 
amenable  to  .the  jurisdiction  of  this  court. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  this  doctrine  rests  not  upon  the  legitimate 
result  of  fair  and  conclusive  deduction  from  the  constitution ;  it 
is  confirmed,  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  direct  and  explicit  declara- 
tion of  the  constitution  itself.  "The  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  extend  to  controversies  between  two  States."* 
Two  States  are  supposed  to  have  a  eontroveray  between  them; 
this  controversy  is  supposed  to  be  brought  before  those  vested 
with  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States;  can  the  most  con- 
summate degree  of  professional  ingenuity  devise  a  mode  by 
which  this  "controversy  between  two  States"  can  be  brought 
before  a  court  of  law,  and  yet  neither  of  those  States  be  a  defend- 
ant? "The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to 
eontroveisies  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State." 
Could  the  strictest  legal  language;  could  even  that  language 
which  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  an  act,  deemed  by  a  great 
master  to  be  one  of  the  most  honorable,  laudable,  and  profitable 
things  in  our  law ;  could  this  strict  and  appropriated  language 
describe  with  more  precise  accuracy  the  cause  now  depending 
before  the  tribunal!  Causes,  and  not  parties  to  causes,  are 
weighed  by  justice  in  her  equal  scales;  on  the  former,  solely, 
her  attention  Ib  fixed ;  to  the  latter  she  is,  as  she  is  painted,  blind, 

I  have  now  tried  this  question  by  all  the  touchstones  to  which 
I  proposed  to  apply  it.  I  have  examined  it  by  the  principles  of 
general  jurisprudence;  by  the  laws  and  practice  of  States  and 
kingdoms;  and  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  From 
all,  the  combined  inference  is,  that  the  action  lies. 

CcsHma,  J.  The  grand  and  principal  question,  in  this  case, 
is  whether  a  State  can,  by  the  federal  conBtituti<m,  be  sned  by 
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an  individnal  citizen  of  another  State.  Tlie  point  tarns  not 
upon  the  law  or  practice  of  England,  although  perhaps  it  may 
be  in  some  measure  elucidated  thereby,  nor  upon  the  law  of  any 
other  country  whatever;  but  upon  the  constitution  established 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  particularly  upon  the 
extent  of  powers  given  to  the  federal  judiciary  in  the  2d  section 
of  the  3d  article  of  the  constitution.  It  is  declared  that  "the 
judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  the  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  treaties 
made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority :  to  all  cases 
affecting  ambaffiadora  or  other  public  ministers  and  consuls;  to 
all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controvert 
sies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies 
between  two  or  more  States,  and  citizens  of  another  State;  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  States;  between  citizens  of  the  same 
States  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States;  and  be- 
tween a  State  and  citizens  thereof  and  foreign  States,  citizens  or 
subjects."  The  judicial  power,  then,  is  expressly  extended  to 
"controversies  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State.*' 
When  a  citizen  makes  a  demand  agtunst  a  State  of  which  he  is  not 
a  citizen,  it  is  as  really  a  controversy  between  a  State  and  a  eiti* 
zen  of  another  State,  as  if  such  State  made  a  demand  against  such 
citizen.  The  ease  then  seems  clearly  to  fall  within  the  letter  of 
the  constitution.  It  may  be  suggested  that  it  could  not  be  in- 
tended to  subject  a  State  to  be  a  defendant,  because  it  would 
affect  the  sovereignty  of  States.  If  that  be  the  case,  what  shall 
we  do  with  Uie  immediate  preceding  clause:  "controversies  be- 
tween two  or  more  States, ' '  where  a  State  must  of  necessity  be 
a  defendant  t  If  it  was  not  the  intent,  in  the  very  next  clause 
also,  that  a  State  might  be  made  defendant,  why  was  it  so  ex- 
pressed as  naturally  to  lead  to  and  comprehend  that  ideaf  Why 
was  not  an  exception  made  If  one  was  intended  f    .    .    , 

But  still  it  may  be  insisted  that  this  will  reduce  States  to  mere 
corporations,  and  take  away  all  sovereignty.  As  to  corporations, 
all  States  whatever  are  corporaticKis  or  bodies  politic.  The  only 
question  a,  what  are  their  powers  1  As  to  individual  States  and 
the  United  States,  the  constitution  marks  the  boundary  of  pow- 
ers. Whatever  power  is  deposited  with  the  Union  by  the  people 
for  their  own  necessary  security,  is  so  far  a  curtailing  of  the 
power  and  prerogatives  of  the  States.    This  is,  as  it  were,  a  self- 
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evident  proposition;  at  least  it  connat  be  contested.  Thus  the 
power  of  decIariDg  war,  making  peace,  raising  and  supporting 
armies  for  pnblie  defense,  levying  daties,  excises,  and  taxes,  if 
necessai?,  with  many  other  powers,  are  lodged  in  Congress,  and 
are  a  most  essential  abndgement  of  State  sovereignty.  Again, 
the  restrictions  apon  the  States.  "No  State  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation,  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit, 
make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts, 
pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;  these,  with 
a  number  of  oUiers,  are  important  restrictions  of  the  power  of 
Stat«8,  and  were  thought  necessary  to  maintain  the  Union,  and 
to  establish  some  fundamental  uniform  principles  of  public  jus- 
tice throughout  the  whole  tTnion.  So  that  I  think  no  argument 
of  force  can  be  taken  from  the  sovereignty  of  States.  Where 
it  has  been  abridged,  it  was  thonght  necessary  for  the  greater 
indispensable  good  of  the  whole.  If  the  constitution  is  found 
inconvenient  in  practice  in  this  or  ai^  other  particular,  it  is 
well  that  a  regular  mode  is  pointed  out  for  amendment.  Bat 
while  it  remains,  all  ofiBees,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial, 
both  of  Uie  States  and  of  the  Union,  are  bound  by  oath  to  snp- 
port  it.  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
stitution  warrants  a  suit  against  a  State  by  an  individual  citizen 
of  another  State.    .    .    . 

Jat,  C.  J.  .  .  .  Let  ns  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether 
Qeoi^a  has  not,  by  being  a  par^  to  the  national  compact,  con- 
sented to  be  suable  by  individual  citizens  of  another  State. 
This  inquiry  naturally  leads  to  our  attention,  Ist.  To  the  design 
of  the  constitution.  2d.  To  the  letter  and  express  declaration 
in  it. 

Prior  to  the  date  of  the  constitution,  the  people  had  not  any 
national  tribunal  to  which  they  could  resort  for  justice;  the 
distribution  of  justice  was  then  confined  to  State  judicatories, 
in  whose  institution  and  organization  the  people  of  the  other 
States  had  no  participation,  and  over  whom  they  had  not  the 
least  control.  There  was  then  no  general  court  of  appellate 
jurisdiction  by  whom  the  errora  of  State  courts,  affecting  either 
the  nation  at  large  or  the  citizens  of  any  other  State,  could  be 
revised  and  corrected.  Each  State  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in 
the  measure  of  justice  which  another  State  might  yield  to  her  or 
to  her  citizens ;  and  that  even  in  cases  where  State  considerations 
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were  not  always  favorable  to  the  moat  exact  measure.  There  was 
danger  that  from  this  source  animosities  would  in  time  result; 
and  as  the  transition  from  animosities  to  hostilities  was  frequent 
in  the  history  of  independent  States,  a  common  tribunal  for  the 
termination  of  controversies  became  desirable,  from  motives  both 
of  justice  and  of  policy. 

Prior  also  to  that  period  the  United  States  had,  by  taking  & 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  become  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  it  was  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty 
to  provide  that  those  laws  should  be  respected  and  obeyed;  in 
their  national  character  and  capacity  the  United  Statea  were  re- 
sponsible to  foreign  nations  for  the  conduct  of  each  State,  rela- 
tive to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  performance  of  treaties ;  and 
there  the  inexpediency  of  referring  all  such  questions  to  State 
courts,  and  particularly  to  the  courts  of  delinquent  States,  be- 
came apparent.  While  all  the  States  were  bound  to  protect 
each  and  the  citizens  of  each,  it  was  highly  proper  and  reason- 
able that  they  should  be  in  a  capacity  not  only  to  cause  justice 
to  be  done  to  each,  and  the  citizens  of  each,  but  also  to  caose 
justice  to  be  done  by  each,  and  the  citizens  of  each,  and  that, 
not  by  violence  and  force,  but  in  a  stable,  sedate,  and  regular 
course  of  judicial  procedure. 

These  were  among  the  evils  against  which  it  was  proper  for 
the  nation,  that  is,  the  people  of  all  the  United  States,  to  provide 
by  a  national  judiciary,  to  be  instituted  by  the  whole  nation, 
and  to  be  responsible  to  the  whole  nation. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  constitution.  The  people  therein  de- 
clare that  their  design  in  establishing  it  comprehended  sis 
objects.  1st.  To  form  a  more  perfect  union.  2d.  To  establish 
justice.  3d.  To  insure  domestic  tranquillity.  4th.  To  provide 
for  the  common  defense.  5th.  To  promote  the  general  welfare, 
6th.  To  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity.     .     .     . 

It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  precise  sense  and  latitude  in 
which  the  words  "to  establish  justice,"  as  here  used,  are  to  be 
understood!  The  answer  to  this  question  will  result  from  the 
provisions  made  in  the  constitution  on  this  head.  They  are 
specified  in  the  second  section  of  the  third  article,  where  it  is 
ordained  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  nh^tH 
extend  to  ten  descriptions  of  cases,  namely:    Isl    To  all  cases 
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arism^  under  this  conBtitntion ;  because  the  meaning,  coDHtme- 
tion,  and  operation  of  a  compact  ought  always  to  be  ascertained 
by  all  the  parties,  or  by  authority  derived  only  from  one  of 
them.  2d.  To  all  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States;  because  as  such  laws,  constitutionally  made,  are  obliga- 
tory on  each  State,  the  measure  of  obligation  and  obedience 
ought  not  to  be  decided  and  fixed  by  the  party  from  whom  they 
are  due,  but  by  a  tribonal  deriving  authority  from  both  the 
parties.  3d.  To  all  caaes  arising  under  treaties  made  by  their 
authority;  because,  as  treaties  are  compacts  made  by,  and  obliga- 
tory on  the  whole  nation,  their  operation  ought  not  to  be  affected 
or  regulated  by  the  local  laws  or  courts  of  a  part  of  the  nation. 
4tb.  To  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  or  other  public  minis- 
ters and  consuls ;  becaose,  as  these  are  officers  of  foreign  nations, 
whom  this  nation  are  bound  to  protect  and  treat  according  to 
the  laws  of  nations,  eases  affecting  them  oaght  only  to  be  cog- 
nizable by  national  anthority.  5th.  To  all  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction;  because,  as  the  seas  are  the  joint 
property  of  nations,  whose  right  and  privileges  relative  thereto 
are  regulated  by  the  laws  of  nations  and  treaties,  such  cases 
necessarily  belong  to  national  jurisdiction.  6th.  To  controver- 
sies to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  because,  in  cases 
in  which  the  whole  people  are  interested  it  would  not  be  eqaal  or 
wise  to  let  any  one  state  decide  and  measure  out  the  justice 
doe  to  others.  7th.  To  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States;  becaose  domestic  tranquillity  requires  that  t^e  conten- 
tions of  States  should  be  peaceably  terminated  by  a  common 
judicatory;  and,  because,  in  a  free  country,  justice  ought  not 
to  depend  on  the  will  of  either  of  the  litigants.  8th.  To  con- 
troversies between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;  because, 
in  case  a  State  (that  is,  aU  the  the  citizens  of  it)  has  demands 
against  some  citizens  of  another  State,  it  is  better  that  she  should 
prosecute  their  demands  in  a  national  court,  than  in  a  court  of 
the  State  to  which  those  citizens  belong;  the  danger  of  irritation 
and  criminations  arising  from  apprehensions  and  suspicions  of 
partiality  being  thereby  obviated;  because,  in  cases  where  some 
citizens  of  one  State  have  demands  against  all  the  citizens  of 
another  State,  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  men  forbid 
that  the  latter  should  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  justice  due  to  the 
latter;  and  true  republican  government  requires  that  free  and 
equal  citizens  should  have  free,  fair,  and  equal  justice.    9th.    To 
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eontrovemes  between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  claiming  lands 
onder  grants  of  different  States;  beeaose,  as  the  riglits  of  the 
two  States  to  grant  the  land  are  drawn  into  question,  neither 
of  tlie  two  States  ought  to  decide  the  question.  10th.  To  con- 
troversies between  a  State  or  the  citizens  thereof  and  foreign 
States,  citizens  or  subjects ;  because,  as  every  nation  is  responsi' 
ble  for  the  conduct  of  its  citizens  towards  other  nations,  all 
qnestions  touching  the  justice  due  to  foreign  nations,  or  people, 
ought  to  be  ascertained  by,  and  depend  on,  national  aathori^. 
Even  this  cursory  view  of  die  judicial  powers  of  the  United 
States  leaves  the  mind  stron^y  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  them  to  the  preservation  of  the  tranquillity,  the  equal  sover- 
eignty, and  the  equal  right  of  the  people. 

The  question  now  before  us  renders  it  necessary  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  that  part  of  the  second  section  which  extends 
the  judicial  power  "to  controversies  between  a  State  and  citizens 
of  another  State."  It  is  contended  that  this  ought  to  be  con- 
strued to  reach  none  of  these  controversies,  excepting  those  in 
which  a  State  m^  be  plaintiff.  The  ordinary  rules  for  construc- 
tion will  easily  decide  wheUier  tiiose  words  are  to  be  understood 
in  that  limited  sense. 

This  extensioQ  of  power  is  remedied,  because  it  is  to  settle 
controversies.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  construed  liberally.  It  is 
politic,  wise,  and  good,  that  not  only  the  controversies  in  which 
a  State  is  plaintiff,  but  also  those  in  which  a  State  is  defend- 
ant, should  be  setUed;  both  eases,  therefore,  are  within  the 
reason  of  the  remedy ;  and  ou^t  to  be  so  adjudged,  unless  the 
obvious,  plain,  and  literal  sense  of  the  words  forbid  it.    .    .    . 

For  the  reasons  before  given,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  s 
State  is  suable  by  citizeuH  of  another  State;  but  lest  I  should 
be  understood  in  a  latitude  beyond  my  meaning,  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  subjoin  this  caution,  namely.  That  such  suability  may 
nevertheless  not  extend  to  all  the  demands,  and  to  every  kind 
of  action ;  there  mi^  be  exceptions.  For  instance,  I  am  far  f nmi 
being  prepared  to  say  that  an  individual  may  sue  a  State  on 
bills  of  credit  issued  before  the  constitution  was  established,  and 
which  were  issued  and  received  on  the  faith  of  the  State,  and  at 
a  time  when  no  ideas  or  expectations  of  judicial  interpositi<m 
were  entertained  or  contemplated. 

[Justice  TBETtinj,  delivered  a  disseoting  opinion.  Justice 
Blaib  rendered  a  concurring  opinion.] 
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CHAPTER  in. 

GRANT  OF  POWERS  TO  CONGRESS-IMPLIED 
POWERSw 

IS  OONSTBUIKQ  TEE  O&ANT  OP  POWX38  TO  OONOBBSS  THAT 
HZTHOD  SHALL  BE  FOLLOWED  WHICH  FERUlTa  THE  PULFIUJiBHT 
OF  THE  PUBPOfiB  OF  THE  OBANT.  THE  POWEBS  NBCESSABT  AHS 
PBOPEB  TO  CABBY  INTO  EFFBCfP  THE  ENUUEBATED  POWEBS  QIVEN  TO 
OONOEESS  HAT  BE  EZEBCI&ED,  CKLB38  PBOBXBrKD  BT  THZ  OONBTI- 
TUTION.* 

LBGAL  TENDiOt  CASES. 
KNOX  v.  LEE.  PAEKER  v.  DAVIS. 

12  Wallace,  457.    Decided  1871. 

These  were  two  suita ;  the  first  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Gircnit 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Texas,  the  second  an  appeal 
from  a  decree  in  equity  in  the  Snpreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
cfaosetts.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Justice  Stbong  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 
The  controlling  questions  in  these  cases  are  the  following: 
Are  the  acts  of  Congress,  known  as  the  legal  tender  acts,  con- 
stitutional when  applied  to  contracts  made  before  their  passage; 
and,  secondly,  are  they  valid  as  applicable  to  debts  contracted 
since  their  enactment  f  These  questiona  have  been  elaborately 
argued,  and  they  have  received  from  the  court  that  considera- 
tion which  their  great  importance  demands.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overestimate  the  consequences  which  must  follow  our  de- 
cision. They  will  affect  the  entire  business  of  the  country,  and 
take  h<^d  of  the  posmble  continued  existence  of  the  government 
If  it  be  held  by  this  court  that  Coi^ress  has  no  constitutional 
power,  under  any  circumstances,  or  in  any  emergency,  to  make 

•  See.  Sec.  131  and  164,  Vol.  2,  Cycloiwdla  of  l4tw.  Also  Gibbons  t. 
Ogden,  pMt,  page  177. 
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treasmy  notea  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  (a 
power  confessedly  possessed  by  every  independent  sovereignty 
other  than  the  United  States),  the  government  is  withoat  those 
means  of  self-preservatian  which,  sll  must  admit,  may,  in  «ei^ 
tain  contingencies,  become  indispensable,  even  if  they  were  not 
when  the  acts  of  Congreaa  now  called  in  question  were  enacted. 
It  is  also  clear  that  if  we  hold  the  acts  invalid  as  applicable  to 
debts  incurred,  or  transactions  which  have  taken  place  since 
their  enactment,  our  decision  must  cause,  throughout  the  conn- 
try,  great  business  derangement,  widespread  distress,  and  the 
rankest  injustice.  The  debta  which  have  been  contracted  since 
February  25th,  1862,  conatitnte,  doubtless,  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  existing  indebtedness  of  the  country.  They  have 
been  contracted  in  view  of  the  acts  of  Osigress  declaring  tress- 
ury  notes  a  legal  tender,  and  in  reliance  upon  that  declaration. 
Men  have  bought  and  sold,  borrowed  and  lent,  and  assumed 
every  variety  of  obligations  contemplating  that  payment  might 
be  made  with  such  notes.  Indeed,  legal  tender  treasury  notes 
have  become  the  universal  measures  of  value.  If  now,  by  our 
decision,  it  be  established  that  these  debts  and  obligations  can 
be  dischai^d  only  by  gold  coin;  if,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  all  parties  to  these  contracts,  legal  tender  notes  are  rendered 
unavailable,  the  government  has  become  an  instrument  of  the 
grossest  Injostice ;  all  debtors  are  loaded  with  an  obligation  it  was 
never  contemplated  they  should  assume;  a  lai^  percentage  is 
added  to  every  debt,  and  such  must  become  the  demand  for  gold 
to  satisfy  contracts,  that  ruinous  sacriScea,  general  distress,  and 
bankruptcy  may  be  expected.  These  consequences  are  too  obvi- 
ous to  admit  of  question.  And  there  is  no  well-founded  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  between  the  constitutional  validity  of  an  act 
of  Congress  declaring  treasury  notes  a  legal  tender  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  contracted  after  its  passage  and  that  of  an  act 
making  them  a  legal  tender  for  the  dist^ar^  of  all  debts,  as 
well  as  those  incurred  before  as  those  made  after  its  enactment. 
There  may  be  a  difference  in  the  effects  produced  by  the  acts,  and 
in  the  hardship  of  their  operati(Hi,  but  in  both  cases  the  funda- 
mental question,  that  which  tests  the  validity  of  the  legislation, 
is,  can  Congress  constituticmally  give  to  treasury  notes  the  char- 
acter and  qualities  of  money  t  Can  such  notes  be  constituted 
a  legitimate  circulating  me^um,  having  a  defined  legal  value  T 
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If  they  can,  tlieii  sncb  notes  mvist  be  available  to  fulfill  all  con- 
tracts (not  expressly  excepted)  solvable  in  money,  witiiout  ref- 
erence to  the  time  when  the  contracts  were  made.  Eence  it  is 
not  stramge  that  those  who  hold  the  legal  tender  acts  nnconstitU' 
tional  when  applied  to  contracts  made  before  Febroary,  1862,  find 
themselves  compelled  also  to  bold  that  the  acts  are  invalid  as 
to  debts  created  after  that  time,  and  to  hold  that  both  classes  of 
debts  alike  can  be  discharged  only  by  gold  and  silver  coin. 

The  consequences  of  which  we  have  spoken,  serious  as  they  are, 
most  be  accepted,  if  there  is  a  clear  incompatibility  between  the 
Constitution  and  the  legal  tender  acts.  Bat  we  are  unwilling 
to  precipitate  them  upon  the  country  nnless  such  an  incompati- 
bility plainly  appears.  A  decent  respect  for  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  government  demands  that  the  judiciary  sbonld 
presume,  nntil  the  contrary  is  clearly  shown,  that  there  has 
been  no  transgression  of  power  by  Congress — all  the  members  of 
which  act  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Con- 
stitntion.    Such  has  always  been  the  role.    .    .    . 

Nor  can  it  be  qnestiooed  that,  when  investigating  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon 
Congress,  it  is  indispensable  to  keep  in  view  the  objects  for 
which  those  powers  were  granted.  This  is  a  universal  rule  of 
construction  applied  alike  to  statutes,  wills,  contracts,  and  con- 
stitutions. If  the  general  purpose  of  the  instrmnent  is  ascer- 
tained, the  language  of  its  provisions  must  be  construed  with 
reference  to  that  purpose,  and  so  as  to  subserve  it.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  instrument  be  discov- 
ered. And  there  are  more  urgent  reasons  for  looking  to  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  in  examining  the  powers  conferred  by  a  constitu- 
tion than  there  are  in  construing  a  statute,  a  will,  or  a  contract. 
We  do  not  expect  to  find  in  a  constitution  minute  details.  It 
is  necessarily  brief  and  comprehensive.  It  prescribes  outlines, 
leaving  the  filling  ap  to  be  deduced  from  the  outlines.    .    .    . 

If  these  are  correct  principles,  if  they  are  proper  views  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Constitution  is  to  be  understood,  the 
powers  conferred  upon  Congress  must  be  regarded  as  related  to 
each  other,  and  all  means  for  a  common  end.  Each  is  but  a  part 
of  a  ^rstem,  a  constituent  of  one  whole.  No  single  power  is  the 
ultimate  end  for  which  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  It  may, 
in  a  Tery  prop^  sense,  be  treated  as  a  means  for  the  acc<Hnpliitk 
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ment  of  a  Bobordinate  object,  hot  tliat  object  is  itself  a  means 
designed  for  an  ulterior  parpose.  Thus  the  power  to  levy 
and  collect  taxes,  to  coin  money  and  regulate  its  value,  to  raise 
and  support  armies,  or  to  provide  for  and  maintain  a  navy, 
are  instruments  for  the  paramount  object,  which  was  to  estab- 
lish a  govermnent,  sovereign  within  its  sphere,  with  capability 
of  self-preservatioa,  thereby  forming  a  union  more  perfect  than 
that  which  existed  under  the  old  Confederacy. 

The  same  may  be  asserted  also  of  all  the  non-enumerated 
powers  included  in  the  authority  expressly  given  "to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  specified  poweis  vested  in  Cmgress,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  oSScer  thereof."  It  is 
impossible  to  know  what  those  non-enumerated  powers  are,  and 
what  is  their  nature  and  extent,  without  considering  the  pur- 
poses they  were  intended  to  subserve.  Those  purposes,  it  must 
be  noted,  reach  beyond  the  mere  execution  of  all  powers  defi- 
nitely introsted  to  Ctmgress  and  mentioned  in  detail.  They  em- 
brace the  execution  of  all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof.  It  certainly  was  intended  to  confer  upon 
the  government  the  power  of  self-preservation.  .  .  .  And, 
that  important  powers  were  understood  by  the  people  who 
adopted  the  Constitution  to  have  been  created  by  it,  powers  not 
enumerated,  and  not  included  incidentally  in  any  one  of  those 
enumerated,  is  shown  by  the  amendments.  The  first  ten  of  these 
were  su^ested  in  the  conventions  of  the  States,  and  proposed 
at  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress,  before  any  complaint 
was  made  of  a  disposition  to  assume  doubtful  powers.  The 
preamble  to  the  resolntion  submitting  them  for  adoption  recited 
that  the  "conventions  of  a  number  of  the  States  had,  at  the 
time  of  their  adopting  the  Constitution,  expressed  a  desire,  in 
order  to  prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its  powen,  that  fur- 
ther declaratory  and  restrictive  clauses  should  be  added."  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  amendments,  and  they  are  significant. 
.  They  tend  pliunly  to  show  that,  in  the  judgment  of  those  vho 
adopted  the  Constitation,  there  were  powers  created  by  it,  neither 
expressly  specified  nor  reducible  from  any  one  specified  power, 
IX  ancillary  to  it  alMie,  but  which  grew  out  of  the  aggregate  tA 
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powers  conferred  upon  the  gOTemment,  or  out  of  the  Borereignfy 
institnted.  Most  of  these  amendments  are  deniala  of  power 
which  had  not  been  expressly  granted,  and  which  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execatioa 
any  other  powers.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  prohibition  of  any 
laws  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press. 

And  it  is  of  importance  to  obserre  that  Congress  has  often 
exercised,  without  gaestion,  powers  that  are  not  expressly  given 
nor  ancillary  to  any  single  enumerated  power.  Powers  thus 
exercised  are  what  are  tailed  by  Judge  Story,  in  his  Commoita- 
ries  on  the  C<Histitation,  resulting  powers,  arising  from  the  l^gK- 
gato  powers  of  the  government.  He  instances  the  right  to  sue 
and  make  contracts.    Many  others  might  be  given.    .    .    . 

Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  the  government  and  of  congres- 
sional legislation  has  exhibited  the  ose  of  a  very  wide  discretion, 
even  in  times  of  peace  and  in  the  absence  of  any  trying  emer- 
gency, in  the  selection  of  the  necessary  and  proper  means  to 
cany  into  effect  the  great  objects  for  which  tiie  government  wag 
framed,  and  this  discretion  has  generally  been  unquestioned, 
or,  if  questioned,  sanctioned  by  this  court  This  is  true  not  only 
when  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  execute  a  single  power 
specifically  given,  but  equally  true  when  the  means  adopted 
have  been  appropriate  to  the  execution,  not  of  a  single  author- 
ity, but  of  all  the  powers  created  by  the  Constitution.  Under  the 
power  to  establish  post-offlces  and  post-roads  Congress  has  pro- 
vided for  carrying  the  mails,  punishing  theft  of  letters  and  mail 
robberies,  and  even  for  transporting  the  mails  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Under  the  power  to  regnlato  commerce,  provision  has 
been  made  by  law  for  the  improvement  of  harbors,  the  estab- 
lishment  of  observatories,  the  erection  of  lighthouses,  break- 
waters, and  buoys,  the  registry,  enrollment,  and  construction  of 
ships,  and  a  code  has  been  enacted  for  the  government  of  sea- 
men. Under  the  same  power  and  other  powers  over  the  revenue 
and  the  currency  of  the  country,  for  the  convenience  of  the  treas- 
ury and  internal  commerce,  a  corporation  known  as  the  United 
States  Bank  was  early  created.  To  its  capital  the  government 
subscribed  one-fifth  of  its  stock.  But  the  corporation  was  a  pri- 
vate one,  doing  boainess  for  ite  own  profit.    Its  incorporation 
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vaa  a  constitutional  exercise  of  coagreasional  power  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  was  deemed  to  be  a  convenient  instrument 
or  means  for  accomplisMug  one  or  more  of  the  ends  for  which 
the  goremment  was  established,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  first 
article,  already  quoted,  "necesary  and  proper"  for  carrying  into 
execution  some  or  all  the  powers  vested  in  the  government. 
Clearly  this  necessity,  if  any  existed,  was  not  a  direct  and 
obvious  one.  Tet  this  court,  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,*  unan- 
imously ruled  that  in  authorizing  the  bank,  Congress  had  not 
transcended  its  powers.  So  debts  due  to  the  United  States  have 
been  declared  by  acts  of  Congress  entitled  to  priority  of  payment 
over  debts  due  to  other  creditors,  and  this  court  has  held  such 
acts  warranted  by  the  Constitution.! 

With  these  rules  of  constitutional  construction  before  ns,  set- 
tled at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  government,  hitherto 
universally  accepted,  and  not  even  now  doubted,  we  have  a  safe 
guide  to  a  right  decision  of  the  questiona  before  us.  Before  we 
can  hold  the  legal  tender  unconstitutional,  we  must  be  con- 
vinced they  were  not  appropriate  means,  or  means  conducive  to 
the  execution  of  any  or  all  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  or  of  the 
government,  not  appropriate  in  any  plain  degree  (for  we  are  not 
judges  of  the  degree  of  appropriatenesB),  or  we  must  hold  that 
they  were  prc^ibited.  This  brings  us  to  the  inquiry  whether 
they  were,  when  enacted,  appropriate  instrumentalities  for  car- 
rying into  effect  or  executing  any  of  the  known  powers  of  Con- 
gress or  of  any  department  of  the  government.  Plainly  to  this 
inquiry  a  consideration  of  the  time  when  they  were  enacted, 
and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  government  then  stood, 
is  important.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  acts  may  be  adapted 
to  the  exercise  of  lawful  power,  and  appropriate  to  it,  in  seasons 
of  exigency,  which  would  be  inappropriate  at  other  times. 

We  do  not  propose  to  dilate  at  length  upon  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  country  was  placed,  when  Congress  attempted  to 
make  treasury  notes  a  legal  tender.  They  are  of  too  recent 
occurrence  to  justify  enlarged  description.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
a  civil  war  was  then  raging  which  seriously  threatened  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  and  the  destruction  of  the  Constitu* 
tion  itself.    It  demanded  the  equipment  and  suppoil  of  large 

•4  Wheaton,  416. 

trUbw  T.  Blight.  2  Oraach,  W8. 
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armieB  and  Davies,  and  the  employment  of  money  to  an  extent 
beyond  the  capacity  of  all  ordinary  sources  of  aupp^.  Mean* 
while  the  public  treaaury  was  nearly  empty,  and  the  credit  of 
the  government,  if  not  stretched  to  its  utmost  tension,  had  be- 
come nearly  ezhaosted.  Moneyed  institntions  had  advanced 
largely  of  their  means,  and  more  conld  not  be  expected  of  them. 
They  had  been  compelled  to  anspend  specie  payments.  Taxa- 
tion was  inadequate  to  pay  even  the  interest  on  the  debt  already 
incorred,  and  it  was  impossible  to  await  the  income  of  additional 
taxes.  The  necessity  was  immediate  and  pressing.  The  army 
was  unpaid.  There  was  then  due  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field 
nearly  a  score  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  requisitions  from  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  for  supplies  exceeded  fifty  millions, 
and  the  current  expenditure  was  over  one  million  per  day.  The 
entire  amount  of  coin  in  the  country,  including  that  in  private 
hands,  as  well  as  that  in  banking  institutions,  was  insufficient  to 
supply  the  need  of  the  goremment  three  months,  had  it  all  been 
poured  into  the  treasury.  Foreign  credit  we  had  none.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  overhanging  paralysis  of  trade,  and  of  business 
generally,  which  threatened  loss  of  confidence  in  the  abUity  of 
the  government  to  maintain  its  continued  existence,  and  there- 
with the  complete  destmcticm  of  all  remaining  national  credit. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  circumstances  that  Congress 
was  called  upon  to  devise  means  for  maintaining  the  army  and 
navy,  for  securing  the  lai^  sapplies  of  money  needed,  and, 
indeed,  for  the  preservation  of  the  government  created  by  the 
Constitution,  It  was  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  an  emergency 
that  the  legal  tender  acts  were  passed.  Now,  if  it  were  certain 
that  nothing  else  would  have  snpplied  the  absolute  neceasities 
of  the  treasury,  that  nothing  else  would  have  enabled  the  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  its  armies  and  navy,  that  nothing  else  would 
have  saved  the  government  and  tiie  Constitution  from  destruc- 
tion, while  the  legal  tender  acts  would,  could  any  one  be  bold 
enough  to  assert  that  Congress  transgressed  its  powers!  Or  if 
these  enactments  did  woric  tliese  results,  can  it  be  maintained  now 
that  they  were  not  for  a  Intimate  end,  or  "appropriate  and 
adapted  to  that  end,"  in  the  language  of  Chief  Jutice  Marshall  t 
That  they  did  work  such  results  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Some- 
thing revived  the  drooping  faith  of  the  people;  something 
brought  immediately  to  the  government's  aid  the  resources  of 
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the  DEtion,  and  somethiD?  enabled  the  saccesBfol  prosecotaoD  of 
the  var,  and  the  preservation  of  the  national  life.  What  was 
it,  if  not  the  legal  tender  enactments  T    .    .    . 

Is  it  onr  province  to  decide  that  the  means  selected  were  be- 
yond the  constitational  power  of  Congress,  because  we  may 
think  that  other  means  to  the  same  ends  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  and  equally  efficient  T  That  would  be  to  assume 
legislative  power,  and  to  disregard  the  accepted  rules  for  con- 
struing the  Constitution.  The  degree  of  the  necesail?  for  any 
congressional  enactment,  or  the  relative  degree  of  its  appropri- 
ateness, if  it  h&ve  any  appropriateness,  is  for  consideration  in 
Congress,  not  here.  Said  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  McCulloch 
V.  Maryland,  as  already  stated,  "When  the  law  is  not  prohibited, 
and  is  really  calculated  to  effect  any  of  the  objects  intmsted  to 
the  government,  to  undertake  here  to  inquire  into  the  degree 
of  its  necessity,  would  be  to  pass  the  line  which  circamseribea 
the  judicial  department,  and  to  tread  on  legislative  ground." 

It  m^  be  conceded  that  Congress  is  not  authorized  to  enact 
laws  in  furtherance  even  of  a  legitimate  end,  merely  because 
th^  are  useful,  or  because  they  make  the  government  stronger. 
There  must  be  some  relation  between  the  means  and  the  end; 
some  adaptedneas  or  appropriateness  of  the  laws  to  carry  into 
eiKcation  the  powers  created  by  the  Constitution.  Bat  when  a 
statute  has  proved  effective  in  the  exeeuticm  of  powers  con- 
fessedly existing,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  must  have 
had  some  appropriateness  to  the  execution  of  those  powers.  The 
rules  of  construction  heretofore  adopted,  do  not  demand  that 
the  relationship  between  the  means  and  the  end  shall  be  direct 
and  immediate. 

Concluding,  then,  that  the  provision  which  made  treasury 
notes  a  legal  tender  for  the  paym^it  of  all  debts  other  than 
those  expressly  excepted,  was  not  an  inappropriate  means  for 
earrying  into  execution  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  government, 
we  proceed  to  inquire  whether  it  was  fcwrbidden  by  the  letter  or 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  claimed  that  any  express 
prohibition  exists,  but  it  is  insisted  that  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitutiou  was  violated  by  the  enactment.  Here  those  who  assert 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  acts  mainly  rest  their  argument. 
They  claim  that  the  clause  which  conferred  upon  Congress  power 
"to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin," 
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contuiw  an  implication  that  nothing  but  tbat  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  coinage,  nothing  but  the  precious  metals  can  ever  be  de- 
clared by  law  to  be  money,  or  to  have  the  uses  of  money.  If  by 
this  is  meant  that  because  certain  powers  over  the  currency  are 
expressly  given  to  Congress,  all  other  powers  relating  to  the 
same  subject  are  impliedly  f<a'bidden,  we  need  only  remark  that 
Buch  is  not  the  manner  in  which  the  Constitution  has  always 
been  construed.  On  the  contrary  it  has  been  ruled  that  power 
over  a  particular  subject  may  be  exercised  as  auxiliary  to  an 
express  power,  though  there  is  another  express  power  relating 
to  the  same  subject,  less  comprehensive.*    .    .    . 

The  Constitution  was  intended  to  frame  a  government  as  dia- 
tinguished  from  a  league  or  compact,  a  govemment  supreme  in 
some  particulars  over  States  and  people.  It  was  designed  to 
provide  the  same  currency,  having  a  uniform  l^al  value  in  all 
the  States.  It  was  for  this  reason  the  power  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  its  vslue  was  conferred  upon  the  Federal  government, 
while  the  same  power  as  well  as  the  power  to  emit  bills  of  credit 
was  withdrawn  from  the  States.     .    .    . 

We  do  not,  however,  rest  our  assertion  of  the  power  of  Oon- 
gren  to  enact  legal  tender  laws  upon  this  grant.  We  assert  only 
that  the  grant  can,  in  no  just  sense,  be  regarded  as  containing 
an  implied  prohibition  against  their  enactment,  and  that,  if  it 
raises  any  implications,  they  are  of  complete  power  over  the 
currency,  rather  than  restraining. 

We  come  next  to  the  argument  much  used,  and,  indeed,  the 
main  reliance  of  those  who  assert  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
legal  tender  acts.  It  is  that  they  are  prohibited  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitotion  because  they  indirectly  impair  the  obligation  of 
contracts.  The  argument,  of  course,  relates  only  to  those  con- 
tracts which  were  made  before  February,  1862,  when  the  first  act 
was  passed,  and  it  has  no  bearing  uptHi  the  question  whether 
the  acts  are  valid  when  applied  to  contracts  made  after  their 
passage.  The  argument  assnmes  two  things, — first,  that  the 
acts  do,  in  effect,  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  second, 
that  CoDgresB  is  prohibited  from  taking  any  action  which  may 
indirect^  have  that  effect.  Neither  of  these  assumptions  can 
be  accepted.    It  is  true,  that,  under  the  acts,  a  debtor,  who  be- 

•  United  StatM  v.  Horlsold.  9  Howard.  610. 
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came  Bach  before  th^  were  passed,  may  discharge  his  d^  vith 
the  notes  authorized  b;  them,  and  the  creditor  is  compellable  to 
receive  snch  notes  in  discharge  of  his  claim.  Bnt  whether  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  is  thereby  weakened  can  be  detennioed 
only  after  considering  what  was  the-  contract  obligation.  It  was 
not  a  da^  to  p^  gold  or  silver,  or  the  kind  of  money  recognized 
by  law  at  the  time  when  the  contract  was  made,  nor  was  it  a  duly 
to  pay  money  of  eqoal  intrinsic  valne  in  the  market.  (Wc  speak 
now  of  contracta  to  pay  money  generally,  not  contraots  to  pt? 
some  specifically  defined  species  of  money.)  The  expectation  of 
the  ereditor  and  the  anticipation  of  the  debtor  may  have  been 
that  the  eimtract  would  be  diBchai%:ed  by  the  payment  of  coined 
metals,  bnt  neither  the  expectation  of  one  party  to  the  contract 
respecting  its  froita,  nor  the  anticipation  of  the  other  eonsti- 
tntes  its  obligation.  There  is  a  well-recognized  distinction  be- 
tween the  expectation  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  and  the  duty 
imposed  by  it.*  Were  it  not  so  the  expectation  of  results  would 
be  always  equivalent  to  a  binding  engagement  that  they  should 
follow.  But  the  obligati<Hi  of  a  contract  to  pay  money  is  to  pay 
that  which  the  law  shall  recognize  as  money  when  the  pi^yment 
is  to  be  made.  If  there  is  anything  settled  by  decision  it  is  this, 
and  we  do  not  understand  it  to  be  controverted-f  No  one  ever 
doubted  that  a  debt  of  one  thousand  dcdlars,  contracted  before 
1834,  could  be  paid  by  one  hnndred  eagles  coined  after  that  year, 
though  they  contained  no  more  gold  than  ninety-four  eagles  such 
as  were  coined  when  the  contract  was  made,  and  this,  not  be- 
cause of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin,  but  because  of  its  legal 
value.  The  eagles  coined  after  1834  were  not  money  until  they 
were  authorized  by  law,  and  had  they  been  coined  before,  with- 
out a  law  fixing  their  legal  value,  they  conld  no  more  have  paid 
a  debt  than  uncoined  bullion,  or  cotton,  or  wheat.  Every  con- 
tract for  the  payment  of  money,  simply,  is  necessarily  subject  to 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  government  over  the  currency, 
whatever  that  power  may  be,  and  the  obligation  of  the  parties 
is,  therefore,  assumed  with  reference  to  that  power.  Nor  is  this 
singular.    A  covenant  for  quiet  enj(tyment  is  not  broken,  nor  is 

*  Apoden  v.  Austin,  E  Adolphna  ft  BlUa.  N.  a,  171;  Dann  v.  Sarlar 
lb..  6SB;  Coffin  v.  LandU,  10  Wright.  420. 

tDavles,  28;  Barrlngton  t.  Potter,  Drer,  81,  b.  fol.  <7;  Faw  v. 
Uarsteller,  Z  Cnacb.  2d. 
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ill  obligation  impaired  hj  the  goTemment'a  taking  the  land 
granted  in  virtue  of  ita  right  of  eminent  domain.  The  expecta- 
tion of  the  covenantee  may  be  disappointed.  He  may  not  enjoy 
all  he  anticipated,  but  the  grant  was  made  and  the  covenant 
undertaken  in  subordination  to  the  paramount  right  of  the  gov- 
ernment.* We  have  been  asked  whether  Congress  can  declare 
that  a  contract  to  deliver  a  quantil?  of  grain  may  be  satisfied 
by  the  tender  of  a  less  quantity.  Undoubtedly  not.  But  this 
is  a  false  analogy.  There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  a  tender 
of  quantities,  or  of  specific  articles,  and  a  tender  of  legal  values. 
Contracts  for  the  delivery  of  specific  articles  l)elong  exclusively 
to  the  domain  of  State  legialatioo,  while  contracts  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  Congress,  at  least 
80  far  as  relates  to  the  means  of  p^ment.  They  are  engage- 
ments to  pay  with  lawful  money  of  tiie  United  States,  and  Con- 
gress is  empowered  to  regulate  that  money.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  maintained  that  the  legal  tender  acts  impaired  the  obligation 
of  contracts. 

Nor  can  it  be  truly  asserted  that  Congress  may  not,  by  its  ac- 
tion, indirectly  impair  the  obligati<m  of  contracts,  if  by  the 
expression  be  meant  rendering  cfmtracts  fruitless,  or  partially 
fruitless.  Directly  it  may,  confessedly,  by  passing  a  bankrupt 
act,  embracing  past  as  well  as  future  transactions.  This  is  ob- 
literating contracts  entirely.  So  it  may  relieve  parties  from 
their  apparent  obligations  indirectly  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  It 
may  declare  war,  or,  even  in  peace,  pass  non-intercourse  acta 
or  direct  an  embargo.  All  such  measures  may,  and  must  operate 
seriously  upon  existing  contracts,  and  may  not  merely  hinder, 
but  relieve  the  parties  to  such  contracts  entirely  from  perform- 
ance.    .     .     . 

But,  without  extending  our  remarks  further,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  hold  the  acts  of  Congress  constitutional  as  applied  to 
contracts  made  either  before  or  after  their  passage.  In  so  hold- 
ing, we  overrule  so  mnch  of  what  was  decided  in  Hepburn  v. 
Qriswold,!  as  ruled  the  acts  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution 
so  far  as  they  apply  to  contracts  made  before  their  enactment. 

•Dobbtns  T.   Brown,   2    Jones    (PenneylTanla),    TG:    Workman  v. 
Mifflin,  6  Caaar,  362. 
1 8  Wallace,  608. 
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That  case  was  decided  by  a  divided  court,  and  by  a  court  h&ving 
a  leas  nuniber  of  judges  than  the  law  then  in  existence  provided 
this  court  shall  have.  These  cases  have  been  heard  before  a  full 
court,  and  they  have  received  our  most  careful  consideration. 
The  questions  involved  are  constitutional  questions  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  the  government  and  to  the  public  at  large. 
We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  cases  involving  a  consid- 
eration of  constitutional  power  differently  from  those  which 
concern  merely  private  right*  We  are  not  accustomed  to  hear 
them  in  the  absence  of  a  full  court,  if  it  ctm  be  avoided.  Even 
in  cases  invc^ving  only  private  ri^ts,  if  convinced  we  had  made 
a  mistake,  we  would  hear  another  argument  and  correct  onr 
error.  And  it  is  no  unprecedented  thing  in  courts  of  last  resort, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  to  overmle  decisicniB  pre- 
viously made.  We  agree  this  should  not  be  done  inconsiderately, 
but  in  a  case  of  such  faivreaching  consequences  as  the  present, 
thoroughly  convinced  as  we  are  that  Congress  has  not  trans- 
gressed its  powers,  we  regard  it  as  our  duty  so  to  decide  and  to 
affirm  both  these  judgments. 

The  other  questions  raised  in  the  case  of  Enoz  v.  Lee  were 
sabstantially  decided  in  Texas  v.  White-f 

Judgment  in  each  case  affirmed.t 

*  Briscoe  V.  B&nk  of  Keatucky.  8  Peters,  118. 

t7  Wallace,  700, 

{Mr.  Justice  BuouT  flled  a  concnrrlnK  opinion.  Tbe  Chief 
JoBtlce  (Chask)  and  Jnatloee  Cuftobd  and  Fiku>  each  delivered  dis- 
senting opinions.  Mr.  Justice  Nzlsou  also  dlaaented  from  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  court  Tble  decision  in  the  Legal  Tender  Cases 
by  a  divided  court,  overraled  tlie  decieion  of  the  same  court  given  tbe 
year  before  In  the  case  of  Hepburn  v.  Qrlevold,  S  Wallace,  603.  The 
Legal  Tender  Cbmb  were  afflrmed  and  followed  In  the  case  of  Jnlllaid 
V.  areenmao.  110  U.  S.  421  (1S84).  poit,  page  186. 
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BZOIiUHIVE  AND  CONCUKHENT  P0WEB8, 

WHCN  00NCIBS88  HAS  EZEBCISED  ANY  OF  THE  POWERS  QSANTED, 
OS  NSCESSABILY  IMPLIED  IN  TBB  CONSTITUTION,  IT  IS  BEYOND  THB 
POWEB  OF  THB  STATES  TO  NUUjIFT  THB  AOnON  OP  OOHQBBSS,  AS  BY 
TAXING  A  BANK  INCOSPORATBD  BY  00NaBB88.t 

McCULLOCH  T.  MARYLAND.  {_ 

A  WAcofon,  316;  4  Curtis,  415.      (1819.) 

[This  was  a  suit  in  the  courts  of  Maryland,  by  that  State 
against  plaintiff  in  error,  as  cashier  of  the  Baltimore  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  recover  taxes  claimed  to  be 
due  under  a  statute  of  Maryland.  Defendant  questioned  the 
validity  of  such  statute,  and  from  the  judgment  against  him, 
brought  the  case  to  this  court  by  writ  of  error]. 
Mabshall,  C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 
In  the  case  now  to  be  determined,  the  defendant,  a  sovereign 
State,  denies  the  obligation  of  a  law  enacted  by  the  legislature 
of  the  Union;  and  the  plaintiff,  on  his  part,  contests  the  validity 
of  an  act  which  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  State. 
The  Constitution  of  our  country,  in  its  most  interesting  and 
vital  parts,  is  to  be  considered;  the  conflicting  powers  of  the 
govermment  of  the  Union  and  of  its  members,  as  marked  in  that 
Constitntion,  are  to  be  discussed;  and  an  opinion  given,  which 
may  essentiaily  influence  the  great  operations  of  the  government 
No  tribunal  can  approach  such  a  question  without  a  deep  sense 
of  its  importance,  and  of  the  awful  responsibility  involved  in 
its  decision.  But  it  must  be  decided  peacefully,  or  remain  a 
source  of  hostile  legislation,  perhaps  of  hostility  of  a  still  more 
serious  nature;  and  if  it  is  to  be  so  decided,  by  this  tribunal  alone 
can  the  decision  be  made.  On  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  has  the  Gonstitutiou  of  oar  country  devolved  this  im- 
portant  duly. 

*  See,  See,  182,  Vol.  2,  Cyclopedia  of  Law;  also,  Jatll&rd  t.  Green- 
man,  110  D.  S.  421;  Legal  Tender  CaacB,  ante,  and  Sturgee  t.  Crowning, 
shield,  peft,  page  269.  for  fnrtlier  discussion  of  this  aubJecL 

t  It  Is  also  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  tax  State  agenctea  as 
the  BBlary  of  a  Judge  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  Collector  v. 
Day,  11  WaU.  11  (18T0J. 
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The  &nt  question  made  in  the  cause  u,  has  Congna  power 
to  incorporate  a  bank  T 

It  haa  been  truly  said,  that  this  can  scarcely  be  considered  aa 
an  open  qnestion,  entirely  imprejndiced  by  the  former  proceed- 
ings of  the  nation  respecting  it.  The  principle  now  contested 
was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period  of  ow  history,  has  been 
recognized  by  many  successive  legislatures,  and  has  been  acted 
upon  by  the  judicial  department,  in  cases  of  peculiar  delicacy, 
as  a  law  of  undoubted  obligation. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  a  bold  and  daring  usurpation  mi^t 
be  resisted,  after  an  acquiescence  atiU  longer  and  more  complete 
than  this.  But  it  ia  conceived  that  a  doubtful  question,  one  on 
which  human  reason  may  pause,  and  the  human  judgment 
be  suspended,  in  the  decision  of  which  the  great  principles  of 
liberty  are  not  concerned,  bat  the  respective  powers  of  those 
who  are  equally  the  representatives  of  the  people,  are  to  be  ad- 
justed, if  not  put  at  rest  by  the  practice  of  the  government,  ought 
to  receive  a  considerable  impresion  from  that  practice.  An  ex- 
position of  the  'Constitution,  deliberately  established  by  legisla^ 
tive  acts,  on  the  faith  of  which  an  immense  property  has  been 
advanced,  ought  not  to  be  %htly  disregarded. 

The  power  now  contested  was  exercised  by  the  first  Congress 
elected  under  the  present  Oonstitution.  The  bill  for  incorporat- 
ing the  Bank  of  the  United  States  did  not  steal  upon  an  unsus- 
pecting legislature,  and  pass  unobserved.  Its  piinoiple  was  com- 
pletely understood,  and  was  opposed  with  equal  zeal  and  ability. 
After  being  resisted,  first  in  the  fair  and  open  field  of  debate, 
and  afterwards  in  the  executive  cabinet,  with  as  much  perse- 
vering talent  as  any  measure  has  ever  experienced,  and  being 
supported  by  arguments  which  convinced  minds  as  pure  and  as 
intelligent  as  this  country  can  boast,  it  became  a  law.  Tbe  orig- 
inal act  was  permitted  to  expire ;  but  a  short  experience  of  the 
embarrassments  to  which  the  refusal  to  revive  it  exposed  the 
government,  convinced  those  who  were  most  prejudiced  against 
the  measure  of  its  necessi^,  and  induced  tbe  passage  of  the 
present  law.  It  would  require  no  ordinary  share  of  intrepidity 
to  assert  that  a  measure  adopted  under  these  circumstances  was 
a  bold  and  plain  usurpation,  to  which  the  Constitution  gave  no 
countenance. 

These  observations  belong  to  the  cause ;  bat  they  are  not  made 
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under  the  impreasion  that,  were  the  question  entirely  new,  the 
law  would  be  found  irreconcilable  with  the  Constitution. 

In  discoBsing  this  question,  the  counsel  for  the  State  of  Mary- 
land have  deemed  it  of  some  importance,  in  the  construction 
of  Qie  Constitution,  to  consider  that  instnunent  not  aa  ema- 
nating from  the  people,  but  as  the  act  of  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent States.  The  powers  of  the  general  government,  it  has 
been  said,  are  delegated  by  the  States,  who  alone  are  truly 
aovereign ;  and  must  be  exercised  in  subordination  to  the  States, 
who  alone  possess  supreme  dominion. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  this  proposition.  The  cm- 
rention  which  framed  the  Constitution  was,  indeed,  elected  by 
the  State  legislatures.  But  the  instrument,  when  it  came  from 
their  hands,  was  a  mere  proposal,  without  obligation,  or  preten- 
Edons  to  it.  It  was  reported  to  the  then  existing  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  request  that  it  might  "be  submitted  to  a 
convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in  each  State,  by  the  people 
thereof,  under  the  recommendation  of  its  legislature,  for  their 
assent  and  ratification."  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted; 
and  by  the  convention,  by  congress,  and  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures, the  instrument  was  submitted  to  the  people.  They  acted 
upon  it,  in  the  only  manner  in  which  they  can  act  safely,  effec- 
tively, and  wisely,  on  such  a  subject,  by  assembling  in  convention. 
It  is  true,  they  assembled  in  their  several  States;  and  where  else 
should  they  have  assembled  t  No  political  dreamer  was  ever 
wild  enongh  to  think  of  breaking  down  the  lines  which  separate 
the  States,  and  of  compounding  the  American  people  into  one 
common  mass.  Of  consequence,  when  th^  act,  they  act  in 
their  States.  But  the  measures  they  adopt  do  not,  on  that 
account,  cease  to  be  measures  of  the  people  themselves,  or  be- 
come the  measures  of  the  State  governments. 

From  these  conventions  the  Constttution  derives  its  whole 
authority.  The  government  proceeds  directly  from  the  people; 
is  "ordained  and  established"  in  the  name  of  the  people;  and 
is  declared  to  be  ordained,  "in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  jnstice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  thei?  posterity."  The 
assent  of  the  States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  is  implied  in 
calling  a  convention,  and  thus  submitting  that  instrument  to 
the  people.    But  the  people  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  accept 
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or  reject  it;  and  their  act  was  final.  It  required  not  tiie  afOrm- 
anee,  and  cotild  not  be  negatived,  by  the  State  govemmenta. 
The  Constitution  when  thus  adopted,  was  of  complete  obliga- 
tioD,  and  bound  the  State  sovereignties. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  people  had  already  Barrendered  all 
their  powers  to  the  State  sovereignties,  and  had  nothing  more  to 
give.  But,  surely,  the  qneation  whether  they  may  resume  and 
ntodily  the  powers  granted  to  government,  does  not  remain  to 
be  settled  in  tbia  ooontry.  Mnch  more  might  the  legitimacy  of 
the  general  government  be  doubted,  had  it  been  created  by  the 
States.  Tho  powers  delegated  to  the  State  sovereigntiee  were  to 
be  exercised  by  themselves,  not  by  a  distinct  and  independent 
sovereignty,  created  by  themselves.  To  the  formation  of  a 
league,  such  as  was  the  confederation,  the  State  sovereignties 
were  certainly  competent.  Bat  when,  "in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,"  it  was  deemed  necessary  t«  change  thb  alliance 
into  an  effective  government,  possessing  great  and  sovereign 
powers,  and  acting  directly  on  the  people,  the  necessity  of  refer* 
ring  it  to  the  people,  and  of  deriving  its  powers  directly  from 
them,  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all. 

The  government  of  the  Union,  then,  (vfhatever  may  be  the  Mt- 
fiuence  of  this  fact  on  the  case),  is,  emphatically  and  truly,  a 
govemmeni  of  the  people.  In  form  and  in  substance  it  emanates 
from  them.  Its  powers  are  granted  by  them,  and  are  to  be  ex- 
ercised directly  on  them,  and  for  their  benefit. 

This  government  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  enumera- 
ted powers.  The  principle,  that  it  can  exercise  only  the  powers 
granted  to  it,  would  seem  too  apparent  to  have  required  to  be 
enforced  by  all  those  arguments  which  its  enlightened  friends, 
while  it  was  depending  before  the  people,  found  it  necessaiy  to 
ni^.  That  principle  is  now  universally  admitted.  But  the 
question  respecting  the  extent  of  the  powers  actually  granted,  is 
perpetually  arising,  and  will  probably  continue  to  arise,  as  long 
as  our  system  shall  exist. 

In  discussing  these  questions,  the  confiicting  powers  of  the  gen- 
oral  and  State  governments  must  be  brought  into  view,  and  the 
supremacy  of  their  respective  laws,  when  they  ore  in  opposi* 
tion,  must  be  settled. 

If  any  one  proposition  could  command  the  universal  assent  of 
mankind,  we  might  expect  it  would  be  diis :  that  the  government 
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of  the  Union,  thoagh  limited  in  its  powers,  is  sapreme  within 
its  sphere  of  action.  This  would  seem  to  result  Deeeasarily  from 
its  nature.  It  is  the  government  of  all ;  its  powers  are  delegated 
by  all ;  it  represents  all,  and  acts  for  all.  Though  auy  one  State 
may  be  willing  to  control  its  operations,  no  State  is  willing  to 
allow  others  to  control  them,  llie  nation,  on  tiioee  subjects  on 
wbieh  it  can  act,  must  necessarily  bind  its  component  parts.  Bnt 
this  question  is  not  left  to  mere  reason :  the  people  have,  in  ex- 
press terms,  decided  it,  by  saying,  "this  Constitution,  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  made  in'  pursuance 
thereof,"  "aball  be  the  sapreme  law  of  the  land,"  and  by  re- 
quiring that  the  membera  of  the  State  legislatures,  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  of  the  States, 
shall  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  it. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  then,  though  limited  in 
its  powers,  is  supreme;  and  its  laws,  when  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  Constitution,  form  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  "any 
thing  in  the  constitntioQ  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. ' ' 

Among  the  enomerated  powers  we  do  not  find  that  of  estab- 
lishing a  bank  or  creating  a  corporation.  But  there  is  no  phrase 
in  the  instrument  which,  like  the  articles  of  confederation,  ex- 
cludes incidental  or  implied  powers;  and  which  requires  that 
every  thing  granted  shall  be  expressly  and  minutely  described. 

Although,  ammg  the  ennmerated  powers  of  government,  we 
do  not  find  the  word  "bank,"  or  "incorporation,"  we  find  the 
great  powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes ;  to  borrow  money ;  to  regu- 
late commerce;  to  dedaxe  and  conduct  a  war;  and  to  raise  and 
support  armies  and  navies.  The  sword  and  the  purse,  all  the 
external  relations,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  industry 
of  the  nation,  are  intrusted  to  its  government.  It  can  never  be 
pretended  that  these  vast  powers  draw  after  them  others  of  in- 
ferior impwtance,  merely  because  they  are  inferior.  Such  an 
idea  can  never  be  advanced.  But  it  may,  with  great  reason, 
be  contended,  that  a  government,  intrusted  with  such  ample 
powers,  on  the  due  execution  of  which  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  so  vitally  depends,  must  also  be  intrusted 
with  ample  means  for  their  execution.  The  power  being  given^ 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  facilitate  its  execution.    .    ,    . 
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It  is  not  denied  that  the  powers  given  to  the  govenun^it  imply 
the  ordinary  meana  of  execntion.  That,  for  example,  of  raising 
revenae,  and  applying  it  to  national  purposes,  is  admitted  to 
imply  the  power  of  conveying  money  from  place  to  place,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  nation  may  require,  and  of  employing  the  usual 
means  of  conveyance.  But  it  is  denied  that  the  government  has 
its  choice  of  means ;  or,  that  it  may  employ  the  most  convenieat 
means,  if,  to  employ  them,  it  be  neeeasory  to  erect  a  corporation. 

On  what  foundation  does  this  augment  restf  On  this  alone: 
The  power  of  creating  a  corporation,  is  one  appertaining  to  sov- 
ereignty, and  is  not  expressly  conferred  on  Congress,  Tfiis  is 
true.  But  all  legislative  powers  appertain  to  sovereignty.  The 
original  power  of  giving  the  law  on  any  subject  whatever,  is  a 
sovereign  power;  and  if  the  government  of  the  Union  is  re- 
strained from  creating  a  corporation,  as  a  means  for  performii^ 
its  functions,  on  the  single  reason  that  the  creation  of  a  corpora- 
tion is  an  act  of  sovereignty ;  if  the  sufficient^  of  this  reason  be 
acknowledged,  there  wonld  be  some  difficolty  in  sustaining  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  same  objects. 

The  government  which  has  a  right  to  do  an  act,  and  has  im- 
posed on  it  the  duty  of  performing  that  act,  must,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  reason,  be  allowed  to  select  the  means ;  and  those 
who  contend  that  it  may  not  select  any  appropriate  means,  that 
one  particular  mode  of  effecting  the  object  is  excepted,  take 
upon  themselves  the  burden  of  establishing  that  exception.  .   .  . 

But  the  Constitutiffii  of  the  United  States  has  not  left  the  ri^t 
of  Congress  to  employ  the  necessaiy  means,  for  the  execntion  of 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  government,  to  general  reasoning. 
To  its  enumeration  of  powers  is  added  that  of  making  "all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper,  for  carrying  into  executiim 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Cm- 
atituldoD,  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  de- 
partment thereof." 

The  counsel  for  the  State  of  Maryland  have  oi^ied  various 
aj^nments,  to  prove  that  this  clause,  though  in  terms  a  grant 
of  i>ower,  is  not  so  in  effect;  but  is  really  restrictive  of  the  gen- 
eral right,  which  mi^t  oUierwise  be  implied,  of  selecting  means 
for  executing  the  enumerated  powers. 

In  support  of  this  propoaititxi,  they  have  found  it  neceaau; 
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to  contend  that  this  claose  was  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring  on  Congress  the  power  of  making  laws.  That,  wifliout 
it,  doubts  might  be  entertained,  whether  Congress  oould  exer- 
dse  its  powers  in  the  form  of  legislation. 

But  could  this  be  the  object  for  whieh  it  was  inserted  T  A. 
government  is  4a'eated  by  the  people,  having  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  powers.  Its  legislative  powers  are  vested  in 
a  Congress,  which  is  to  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Each  house  may  determine  the  rule  of  its  proceed- 
ings ;  and  it  is  declared  that  every  bill  which  shall  have  passed 
both  houses,  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  7th  section  describes  the 
coarse  of  proceedings,  by  which  a  bill  shall  become  a  law ;  and, 
then,  the  8th  section  enumerates  the  powers  of  Congress.  Could 
it  be  necessary  to  say  that  a  legislatore  should  exercise  legis- 
lative powers,  in  the  shape  of  l^islaticm  t  After  allowing  each 
house  to  prescribe  its  own  course  of  proceeding,  after  describ- 
ing the  manner  in  which  a  bill  should  become  a  law,  would  it 
have  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  single  member  of  the  convention, 
that  an  express  power  to  make  laws  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
legislature  to  make  themt  That  a  legislature,  endowed  with  leg- 
islative powers,  can  legislate,  is  a  proposition  too  self-evident  to 
have  been  questioned. 

But  the  argument  on  which  most  reliance  is  placed,  is  drawn 
from  the  peenliar  language  of  this  clause.  Congress  is  not  em- 
powered by  it  to  make  all  laws  whieh  may  have  relation  to  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  government,  but  such  only  as  may  be 
"necessary  and  proper"  for  carrying  them  into  exeeution.  The 
word  "necessary"  is  considered  as  controlling  the  whele  sen- 
tence, and  Bs  limiting  the  right  to  pass  laws  for  the  execution 
of  the  granted  powers,  to  such  as  are  indispensable,  and  without 
which  the  power  would  be  nugatory.  That  it  excludes  the  choice 
of  means,  and  leaves  to  Congress,  in  each  case,  that  only  which 
is  most  direct  and  simple. 

Is  it  true  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  "necessary" 
18  always  usedf  Does  it  always  import  an  absolute  physical 
neeesai^,  so  stnmg,  that  (me  thing,  to  which  another  may  be 
turned  necessary,  cannot  exist  without  that  other  t  We  think 
it  does  not.  If  reference  be  had  to  its  use,  in  the  comm<m  affwrs 
of  the  world,  or  in  approved  autfaMn,  we  find  that  it  frequently 
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imports  no  more  than  that  one  thing  is  convenient,  or  nsefnl,  or 
esaential  to  another.  To  employ  the  means  neeessair  to  an  end, 
is  generally  understood  as  employing  any  means,  calculated  to 
produce  the  end,  and  not  as  being  confined  to  those  single  means, 
without  which  the  end  would  be  entirely  unattainable.  Such  is 
the  character  of  human  language,  that  no  word  convey  to  the 
mind,  in  all  situations,  one  single  definite  idea;  and  nothing  is 
more  commtm  than  to  use  words  in  a  figurative  sense.  Almost 
all  oompoeitions  contain  warda,  which,  taken  in  their  rigoroos 
sense  would  convey  a  meaning  different  from  that  which  is  ob- 
viously intended.  It  is  essential  to  just  construction,  that  many 
words  which  import  something  excessive,  should  be  understood 
in  a  more  mitigated  sense — in  that  sense  which  ccnmnon  os^e 
justifies.  The  word  "necessary"  is  of  this  description.  It  has 
not  a  fixed  charact«r  peculiar  to  itself.  It  admits  of  all  degrees 
of  comparison;  and  is  often  connected  with  other  words,  which 
increase  or  diminish  the  impression  the  mind  receives  of  the 
ui^ency  i(  imports.  A  thing  may  be  neeessaiy,  very  necessary, 
absolutely  or  indispensably  necessary.  To  no  mind  would  the 
same  idea  be  conveyed,  by  these  several  phrases.  This  comment 
on  the  word  is  well  illustrated,  by  the  passage  cited  at  the  bar, 
from  the  10th  section  of  the  1st  article  of  the  Constitution.  It 
is,  we  think,  impoBsible  to  compare  the  sentence  which  prohibits 
a  State  from  laying  "imposts,  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  in- 
spection laws,"  with  that  which  authorizes  Congress  "to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution"  the  powei?  of  the  general  government,  without  feel- 
ing a  eonvictitMi  that  the  convention  understood  itself  to  change 
materially  the  meaning  of  the  word  "necessary,"  by  prefixing 
the  word  "absolutely."  This  word,  then,  like  others,  is  used 
in  various  senses;  and,  in  its  construction,  the  subject,  the  con- 
text, the  intenticm  of  the  person  using  them,  are  all  to  be  taken 
into  view. 

Let  this  be  done  in  the  ease  under  consideration.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  execution  of  those  great  powers  on  which  the  welfare 
of  a  nation  essentially  depends.  It  must  have  been  the  intention 
of  those  who  g[ave  these  powers,  to  insure,  as  far  as  human  pru- 
dence could  insure,  their  beneficial  execution.  This  could  not  be 
dtme  by  confining  the  choice  of  means  to  such  narrow  limits  as 
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not  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  Congreffl  to  adopt  any  whidi 
might  be  appropriate,  and  which  were  conducive  to  the  -  end. 
This  provision  is  made  in  a  Constitution  intended  to  esdore  for 
ages  to  come,  and  consequently,  to  be  adapted  to  the  various 
crises  of  human  affairs.    .    .    . 

In  ascertaining  the  sense  in  which  Ihe  word  "necessary"  is 
used  in  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  we  m^  derive  some  aid 
imn  that  with  which  it  is  associated.  Congress  shall  have  powOT 
' '  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
into  execution"  the  powers  of  the  government.  If  the  word 
"necessary"  was  used  in  that  strict  and  rigorous  sense  for  which 
the  counsel  for  the  State  of  Maryland  contend,  it  would  be  an 
extraordinaiy  departure  from  the  usual  course  of  the  human 
mind,  as  exhibited  in  composition,  to  add  a  word,  the  only  possi- 
ble effect  of  which  is  to  qualify  that  strict  and  rigorous  meaning; 
to  present  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  some  choice  of  means  of  legis- 
lation not  straitened  and  compressed  within  the  narrow  limits 
for  which  gentlemen  contend. 

But  the  argument  which  most  coneli^vely  demonstrates  the 
error  of  the  construction  cixit^ided  for  by  the  counsel  for  the 
State  of  Maryland,  is  founded  on  the  intention  of  the  conven- 
tion, as  manifested  in  the  whole  clause.  To  iraste  time  and 
argument  in  proving  that,  without  it.  Congress  might  carry  its 
powers  into  execution,  would  be  not  much  less  idle  than  to  hold 
a  lighted  taper  to  the  sun.  As  little  can  it  be  required  to  prove, 
that  in  the  absence  of  this  clause.  Congress  would  have  some 
choice  of  means.  That  it  might  employ  those  whidi,  in  its  judg- 
ment, would  most  advantageously  effect  the  object  to  be  accom- 
plished. That  any  means  adapted  to  the  end,  any  means  which 
tended  directly  to  the  execution  of  the  conHtitutianal  powers  of 
the  government,  were  in  themselves  constitutional.  This  clause, 
as  construed  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  would  abridge  and  al- 
most annihilate  this  useful  and  necessary  right  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  select  its  means.  That  this  could  not  be  intended,  is,  we 
should  think,  had  it  not  been  already  controverted,  too  apparent 
for  controverqr.    We  think  so  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  clause  is  placed  among  the  powers  of  Congress,  not 
among  the  limitations  on  those  powers. 

2.  Its  terms  purport  to  enlarge,  not  to  diminish  the  pow^s 
vested  in  the  government.    It  purports  to  be  an  additi(xaal  power, 
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Qot  a  restriction  on  tlioee  already  granted.  No  reaaon  has  been 
or  cao  be  assigned,  for  tfana  concealing  an  intention  to  narrow 
the  discretion  of  the  national  leg^alatore,  under  words  which 
purport  to  enlai^  it.  The  framen  of  the  Constitntion  wished 
its  adoption,  and  well  knew  that  it  would  be  endangered  by  its 
stxeugth,  not  by  ita  weakness.  Had  they  been  capable  of  using 
language  which  would  convey  to  the  eye  one  idea,  and  aft«r  deep 
reflection,  impress  on  the  mind  another,  they  would  rather  have 
disguised  the  grant  of  power  than  its  limitation.  If,  then,  their 
intention  had  been,  by  this  clause,  to  restrain  the  free  use  of 
means  which  might  otherwise  have  been  implied,  that  intention 
would  have  been  inserted  in  another  place,  and  would  have  been 
expressed  in  terms  resembling  these:  "In  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  others,"  etc.,  "no  laws  shall 
be  passed  but  such  as  are  necessary  and  proper."  Had  the  in- 
tention been  to  make  this  clause  restrictive,  it  would  unquestion- 
ably have  been  so  in  form  as  well  as  in  effect. 

The  result  of  the  most  careful  and  attentive  consideration  be- 
stowed upon  this  elanse  is,  that  if  it  does  not  enlarge,  it  cannot 
be  construed  to  restrain  the  powers  of  Congress,  or  to  impair  the 
right  of  the  legislature  to  exercise  its  best  judgment  in  the  se- 
lection of  measures,  to  carry  into  execution  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  goverzmient  If  no  other  motive  for  its  insertion 
can  be  auggested,  a  sufScient  one  is  found  in  the  desire  to  remove 
all  doubts  respecting  the  right  to  legislate  on  that  vast  mass  of 
incidental  powers  which  muat  be  involved  in  the  Constitatitm,  if 
that  instrument  be  not  a  splendid  bauble. 

We  admit,  aa  all  must  admit,  that  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment are  limited,  and  that  its  limits  are  not  to  be  transcended. 
But  we  think  the  sound  construction  of  the  Constitution  must 
allow  to  the  national  legislature  that  discretiim,  with  respect  to 
the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  are  to  be  carried  into 
ezeontion,  which  will  enable  that  body  to  perform  the  high  duties 
assigned  to  it,  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  the  people.  Let 
the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  Uie  Constitu- 
tion, and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  consist  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constituticmaL 

If  a  corporation  may  be  emplc^ed  indiscriminately  with  other 
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meuiB  to  carry  into  ezecntioD  Uie  powera  of  the  govemment,  do 
particul&r  reason  can  be  assigned  for  excluding  the  uae  of  a  bank, 
if  required  for  its  fiscal  operatiooB.  To  use  one,  must  be  within 
the  discretion  of  Congress,  if  it  be  an  appropriate  mode  of  exe- 
cuting the  povers  of  government.  That  it  is  a  convenient,  a  use- 
ful, and  easential  instrument  in  the  prosecution  of  its  fiscal 
operations,  is  not  now  a  subject  of  controverBy.     .     .     , 

But  were  its  necessity  less  apparent,  none  can  deny  its  being 
an  appropriate  measure ;  and  if  it  is,  the  degree  of  its  necessity, 
as  has  been  very  justly  observed,  is  to  be  discussed  in  another 
place.    .    .    . 

After  the  most  deliberate  consideration,  it  is  the  unanimous 
and  decided  opinion  of  this  court,  that  the  act  to  incorporate 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  a  law  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
constitution,  and  is  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

The  branches,  proceeding  from  the  same  stock,  and  being  con- 
ducive to  the  complete  accomplishment  of  the  object,  are  equally 
constitutional.  It  would  have  been  unwise  to  locate  them  in  the 
charter,  and  it  would  be  unnecessarily  inconvenient  to  employ 
the  legislative  power  in  making  those  subordinate  arrangements. 
The  great  daties  of  the  bank  are  prescribed ;  those  duties  require 
branches,  and  the  bank  itself  may,  we  think,  be  safely  trusted 
with  the  selection  of  places  where  those  branches  shall  be  fixed; 
reserving  always  to  the  government  the  right  to  require  that  a 
branch  shall  be  located  where  it  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

It  being  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  act  incorporating 
the  bank  is  constitutional ;  and  that  the  power  of  establishing  a 
branch  in  the  State  of  Marylfmd  might  be  properly  exercised  by 
the  bank  itself,  we  proceed  to  inquire : 

2.  Whether  the  State  of  Maryland  may,  without  violating  the 
constitution,  tax  that  branch  T  That  the  power  of  taxation  is 
one  of  vital  importance;  that  it  is  retained  by  the  States;  that 
it  is  not  abridged  by  the  grant  of  a  similar  power  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Union;  that  it  is  to  be  concurrently  exercised 
by  the  two  governments:  are  truths  which  have  never  been 
denied.  But,  such  is  the  paramount  character  of  the  constita- 
tion,  that  its  capacity  to  withdraw  any  subject  from  the  action 
of  even  this  power,  is  admitted.  The  States  ure  expressly  for- 
bidden to  lay  any  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  their  inapeotion  laws.    If 
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the  obligation  of  this  prohibition  moat  be  conceded — if  it  may 
restrain  a  State  from  the  exercise  of  its  taxing  power  on  importa 
and  exports;  the  same  paramount  character  would  seem  to 
restrain,  as  it  certainly  may  restrain,  a  State  from  such  other 
exercise  of  this  power,  as  is  in  its  nature  incompatible  with, 
and  repugnant  to,  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  Union.  A  law, 
absolutely  repugnant  to  another,  as  entirely  repeals  that  other 
as  if  express  terms  of  repeal  were  used. 

On  this  ground  the  counsel  for  the  bank  place  its  elidm  to  be 
exempted  from  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax  its  operations.  There 
is  no  express  provision  for  the  case,  but  the  claim  has  been  sus- 
tained on  a  principle  which  so  entirely  pervades  the  constitution, 
is  so  intermixed  with  the  materials  which  compose  it,  so  inter- 
woven with  its  web,  so  blended  with  its  texture,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  being  separated  from  it,  without  rending  it  into  shreds. 

This  great  principle  is,  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof  are  supreme ;  that  they  control  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  respective  States,  and  cannot  be  controlled 
by  them.  From  this,  which  may  be  almost  termed  an  axiom, 
other  propositions  are  deduced  as  corollanes,  on  the  truth  or 
error  of  which,  and  on  their  application  to  this  case,  the  cause 
baa  been  supposed  to  depend.  These  are,  1.  That  a  power  to 
create  implies  a  power  to  preserve.  2.  That  a  power  to  destroy, 
if  wielded  by  a  different  hand,  is  hostile  to,  and  incompatible 
with,  these  powers  to  create  and  preserve,  3.  That  where  this 
repagnoncy  exists,  that  authority  which  is  supreme  most  con- 
trol, not  yield  to  that  over  which  it  is  supreme. 

These  propositions,  as  abstract  truths,  would,  perhaps,  never 
be  controverted.  Their  application  to  this  case,  however,  has 
been  denied ;  and,  both  in  maintaining  the  affirmative  and  the 
negative,  a  splendor  of  eloquence,  and  strength  of  argument, 
seldom,  if  ever  surpassed,  have  bees  displayed. 

The  power  of  congress  to  create,  and  of  course  to  continue, 
the  bank,  was  the  subject  of  the  preceding  part  of  this  opinion ; 
and  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  questionable. 

That  the  power  of  taxing  it  by  the  States  may  be  exercised  so 
as  to  destroy  it,  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied.    .    .    . 

The  argument  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  is,  not 
that  the  States  may  directly  resist  a  law  of  congress,  but  that 
they  may  exercise  their  acknowledged  powers  upon  it,  and  that 
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the  coiiBtitiition  leaves  them  this  right  m  the  confidence  that  they 
will  not  abose  it.    .    .    . 

The  sovereigni?  of  a  State  extends  to  everything  which  exists 
by  its  own  anthority,  or  is  introdaeed  by  its  permisaioD ;  bat  does 
it  extend  to  those  means  which  are  employed  by  coogress  to  carry 
into  execution  powers  conferred  on  that  body  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  t  We  think  it  demonstrable  that  it  does  sot 
Those  powers  are  not  given  by  the  people  of  a  single  State.  They 
are  given  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  a  government 
whose  laws,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  are  declared 
to  be  supreme.  Consequently,  the  people  of  a  single  State  cannot 
COTifer  a  sovereignty  which  will  extend  over  them.    .    -    . 

We  find,  then,  (m  just  theory,  a  total  failure  of  this  original 
right  to  tax  the  means  employed  by  the  government  of  the 
Union,  for  the  execution  of  its  powers.  The  right  never  existed, 
and  the  question  whether  it  has  been  surrendered,  cannot  arise. 

But,  waiving  this  theory  for  the  present,  let  us  resume  the  in- 
quiry, whether  this  power  can  be  exercised  by  the  respective 
States,  consistently  with  fair  constructicoi  of  the  constitution  t 

That  the  power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to  destroy ;  that  the 
power  to  destroy  may  defeat  and  render  useleaa  the  power  to  cre- 
ate ;  that  there  is  a  plain  repugnance,  in  c(mf erring  on  one  gov- 
ernment a  power  to  control  the  constitutional  measures  of  an- 
other, which  other,  with  respect  to  those  very  measures,  •  is 
declared  to  be  supreme  over  that  which  exerts  the  control,  are 
propositions  not  to  be  denied.  Bat  all  inconsistencies,  are  to  be 
reconciled  by  the  magic  of  the  word  confidence.  Taxaticm,  it  ii 
said,  does  not  necessarily  end  unavoidably  destroy.  To  cany  it 
to  the  excess  of  destruction  would  be  an  abuse,  to  presume  which, 
would  banish  that  confidence  which  is  essential  to  all  govern- 
ment. 

But  is  this  a  case  of  confidence  f  Would  the  people  of  any  oae 
State  trust  those  of  another  with  a  power  to  control  the  most 
insigniflcant  operations  of  their  state  government  f  We  know 
they  would  not.  Why,  then,  should  we  suppose  that  the  people 
of  any  one  State  should  be  willing  to  trust  those  of  another  with 
a  power  to  control  the  operations  of  a  government  to  which  they 
have  confided  their  most  important  and  most  valuable  interests  t 
In  the  legislature  of  the  Union  alone,  are  all  represented.  The 
legislature  of  the  Union  alone,  therefore,  can  be  trusted  by  the 
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pMpI«  with  the  power  of  controllmg  meamres  which  coocem  all, 
in  the  confidence  that  it  will  not  be  abused.  This,  then,  is  not  a 
case  of  confidence,  and  we  must  consider  it  as  it  really  is.    .    .    . 

If  the  States  may  tax  one  instrument,  employed  by  the  govem- 
ment  in  the  execution  of  its  powers,  they  may  tax  any  and  every 
other  instrum^t.  They  may  tax  the  mail;  they  m^  tax  the 
mint ;  they  may  tax  patent  rights ;  they  may  tax  the  papers  of 
the  custom-house;  they  m^  tax  judicial  process;  they  may  tax 
all  the  means  employed  by  the  government,  to  an  excess  which 
would  defeat  all  the  ends  of  government  This  was  not  intended 
by  the  American  people.  They  did  not  design  to  make  their  gov- 
ernment dependent  on  the  States.    .    .    . 

The  court  has  bestowed  on  this  subject  its  most  deliberate  con- 
sideration. The  result  is  a  conviction  that  the  States  have  no 
power,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  retard,  impede,  burden,  or  in 
any  maimer  control,  the  operations  of  the  constitutional  laws 
enacted  by  congress  to  carry  into  execution  Hie  powers  vested  is 
the  general  government.  This  is,  we  think,  the  unavoidable  con- 
sequence of  that  supremacy  which  the  constitution  has  declared. 

We  are  tmanimously  of  optniou,  that  the  law  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  Maryland,  imposing  a  tax  on  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  is  nnconstitutional  and  void. 

This  opinion  does  not  deprive  the  States  of  any  resources 
which  they  originally  possessed.  It  does  not  extend  to  a  tax  paid 
by  the  real  property  of  the  bank,  in  common  with  the  other 
real  property  within  the  State,  nor  to  a  tax  imposed  on  the  inter- 
est which  the  citizens  of  Maryland  may  hoM  in  this  institntion, 
in  common  with  other  property  of  the  same  description  through- 
oat  the  State.  But  this  is  a  tax  on  the  operations  of  the  hank, 
and  is,  consequently  a  tax  on  the  operation  of  an  instrument  em- 
ployed by  the  government  of  the  Union  to  carry  its  powers  into 
execution.    Such  a  tax  must  be  unotmstitutional. 

Jddouent.  This  canse  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript 
of  the  record  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  was  argued  by  counsel.  On  consideration  whereof,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  court  that  the  act  of  the  le^sture  of  Maryland 
is  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  void. 
.  .  .  The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maryland  is 
therefore  Bevened. 
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THE  TAXING  POWER-LIMITATIONS.* 

LODTATIONS  AS  TO  THE  FUBPOSB  OF  THE  TAX.  ANT  TAX  LBVIBD 
rOB  A  PBOFSSSSDLT  FBITATB  PDBPOSE  IB  VOID  AB  BEINa  UNOONSTI- 
TDnONAL. 

LOAN  ASSOCIATION  v.  TOPBKA. 
Reported  in  20  Wallace,  655.     (1874.) 

"EtOKM  to  the  Oircoit  Court  for  the  District  of  Eansas. 

The  Citizens'  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Cleveland 
brought  their  action  in  the  court  below,  against  the  city  of  To- 
peka,  on  coupons  for  interest  attached  to  bonds  of  tlie  city  of 
Topeka. 

The  bonds  on  their  face  purported  to  be  payable  to  die  King 
Wrought-Iron  Bridge  Manufacturing  and  Iron-Works  Company, 
of  Topeka,  to  aid  and  eocoorage  that  company  in  establishing 
and  operating  bridge  shopH  in  aaid  city  of  Topeka,  under  and  in 
pursuance  of  section  twenty-six  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  entitled  "An  act  to  inoorporate  cities  of  the 
second  class,"  approved  February  29,  1872;  and  also  of  another 
"Act  to  authorize  cities  and  counties  to  issue  bonds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  bridges,  aiding  railroads,  water-power,  or  other 
works  of  internal  improvement,"  approved  March  2,  1872, 

The  city  issued  one  hundred  of  these  bonds  for  $1,000  each,  as 
a  donation  (and  so  it  was  stated  in  the  declaration),  to  encourage 
that  company  in  its  design  of  establishing  a  manufactory  of  iron 
bridges  in  that  city. 

The  declaration  also  alleged  that  the  interest  coupons  first  due 
were  paid  out  of  a  fund  raised  by  taxation  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  after  this  payment  the  plaintiff  became  the  purchaser  of  the 
bonds  and  the  coupons  on  which  suit  was  brought  for  value. 

A  demurrer  was  interposed  by  the  city  of  Topeka  to  this  dec* 
laration. 

*Bte,  B«cs.  133  to  US,  VoL  2,  Cyclopedia  of  Law  Beries. 
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The  section  of  the  act  of  Februai?  29,  od  which  the  m^ 
reliance  waa  placed  for  the  aathoiity  to  issue  these  bonds,  reads 
as  follows: 

"SBcnoN  76.  The  council  shaU  have  power  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  mannfactories  and  audi  other  enterprises  as 
may  tend  to  develop  and  improve  such  city,  either  by  direct 
appropriation  from  the  general  fund  or  by  the  iasuanee  of  bonds 
of  such  city  in  such  amounts  as  the  council  may  determine; 
Provided,  That  no  greater  amount  than  one  thousand  dollars 
shall  be  granted  for  any  one  purpose,  unless  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  at  an  election  called  for  that  purpose  shall  authorize 
the  same.  The  bonds  thus  issued  shall  be  made  payable  at  any 
time  within  twenty  years,  and  bear  interest  not  exceeding  ten 
per  cent,  per  annum." 

It  waa  conceded  that  the  steps  required  by  this  aet  prerequisite 
as  to  issnii^  the  bonds  were  regular,  as  were  also  the  other  de- 
tails, and  that  the  language  of  the  statute  was  sufficient  to  justify 
the  action  of  the  city  authorities,  if  the  statute  was  within  the 
constitutional  competency  of  the  legislature. 

The  single  question,  therefore,  for  consideration  raised  by  the 
demurrer  was  the  authority  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  to  enact  this  part  of  the  statute. 

The  court  below  denied  the  authority,  placing  the  denial  on 
two  grounds: 

1st.  That  this  part  of  the  statute  violated  the  fifth  section 
of  Article  SII  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Kansas;  a 
section  in  these  words : 

"Section  5.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  general  law  for  the 
o^anizatioQ  of  eities,  towns,  and  villages;  and  their  power  of 
taxation,  assessment,  borrowing  money,  contracting  debts,  and 
loaning  their  credit,  shall  be  so  restricted  as  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  such  power." 

[It  was  argued  that  the  section  of  the  act  of  Februai7  29, 
1872,  conferring  the  power  to  issue  bonds,  contained  no  restric- 
tion as  to  the  amount  which  the  cify  might  issue  to  aid  manufac- 
turing enterprises,  and  that  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  limit 
and  restrict  the  power  so  as  to  prevent  abuse,  violated  the  fifth 
section  of  Article  XII  of  the  Constitution  above  referred  to.] 

2.  That  the  act  authorized  the  towns  and  other  municipalities 
to  which  it  applied,  by  issuing  bonds  or  lending  its  credit^  to 
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take  the  property  of  the  citizen  under  the  guise  of  taxation  to 
pay  these  bonds,  and  ose  it  in  aid  of  the  enterprises  of  others 
which  were  not  of  a  public  character;  that  this  was  a  perversion 
of  the  right  of  taxation,  which  could  only  be  exercised  for  a 
public  use,  to  the  aid  of  individual  interests  and  personal  pur- 
poses of  profit  and  gain. 

The  court  below  accordingly,  sustaining  the  demurrer,  gave 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  the  city  of  Topeka,  and  to 
its  judgment  this  writ  of  error  was  taken.     .     .     . 

Mr.  Justice  WrTT.iiiR  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Two  grounds  are  taken  in  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  judge  and 
in  the  ai^ument  of  counsel  for  defendant,  on  which  it  is  insisted 
that  the  section  of  the  statute  of  Pebmary  29,  1872,  on  whidi 
the  main  reliance  is  placed  to  issue  the  bonds,  is  unconstitutional. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  by  section  five  of  article  twelve  of  the 
Constitution  of  that  State  it  is  declared  that  provision  shall  be 
made  by  general  law  for  the  organizaticm  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villages;  and  their  power  of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing 
money,  cCKitracting  debts,  and  loaning  their  credit,  shall  be  so 
restricted  as  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  such  power. 

The  argum^it  is  that  the  statute  in  question  is  void  because  it 
authorizes  cities  and  towns  to  contract  debts,  and  does  not  con- 
tain any  restriction  on  the  power  so  conferred.  But  whether  the 
statute  which  confers  power  to  contract  debts  should  always  con- 
tain some  limitaticm  or  restrietioo,  or  whether  a  general  restnc- 
tion  applicable  to  all  cases  should  be  passed,  and  whether  in  the 
absence  of  both  the  grant  of  power  to  contract  is  wholly  void, 
are  questions  whose  solution  we  prefer  to  remit  to  the  State 
courts,  as  in  this  case  we  find  ample  reason  to  sustain  the  demur- 
rer on  the  second  ground  on  which  it  is  argued  by  counsel  and 
sustained  by  the  Circoit  Court. 

That  proposition  is  that  the  act  authorizes  the  towns  and  other 
monioipalities  to  which  it  applies,  by  issuing  bonds  or  loaning 
their  credit,  to  take  the  property  of  the  citizen  under  the  guise 
of  taxation  to  p^  these  bonds,  and  use  it  in  aid  of  the  enter- 
prises of  others  which  are  not  of  a  public  character,  thus  pervert- 
ing the  r^ht  of  taxation,  which  can  only  be  exercised  for  a  public 
use,  to  the  aid  of  individual  interests  and  personal  purposes  of 
profit  and  gain. 
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The  proposition  as  thus  broadly  stated  is  not  new,  nor  ia  the 
question  vhich  it  raises  difficult  of  solution. 

If  these  municipal  corporationa,  which  are  in  fact  sabdivisioiis 
of  the  State,  and  which  for  man;  reasons  are  vested  with  quaai- 
l^islative  powers,  have  a  fund  or  other  property  oat  of  vbieh 
the;  can  pa;  the  debta  which  the;  ccmtract,  without  resort  to 
taxation,  it  ma;  be  within  tlie  power  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  to  aathorize  them  to  use  it  in  aid  of  projecta  strictly  private 
or  personal,  but  which  would  in  a  secondai;  manner  contribute 
to  the  public  good ;  or  where  there  is  property  or  mone;  vested 
in  a  corporation  of  the  kind  for  a  particular  nae,  as  public  wor- 
ship or  charity,  the  legislatore  mi^  pass  laws  authorizing  them 
to  make  contracts  in  reference  to  Has  propert;,  and  incur  debts 
payable  from  that  source. 

But  such  instances  are  few  and  exceptional,  and  the  proposi- 
tion is  a  very  broad  one,  that  debta  contracted  by  municipal  cor- 
porations must  be  paid,  if  paid  at  all,  oat  of  taxes  which  the;; 
ma;  lawfall;  lev;,  and  that  all  contracts  creating  debts  to  be 
paid  in  fature,  not  limited  to  pB;ment  frcmi  some  other  source, 
imply  an  obligation  to  pay  by  tazaUon.  It  follows  tliat  in  this 
class  of  cases  the  right  to  contract  must  be  limited  by  the  right 
to  tax,  and  if  in  the  given  case  no  tax  can  lawfnlly  be  levied  to 
pay  the  debt,  the  contract  itaelf  ia  void  for  want  of  anthorit;  to 
make  it. 

If  this  were  not  so,  these  corpi»^tioQB  coald  make  valid  prom- 

'    ises,  which  the;  have  no  means  of  fal£lling,  and  on  which  even 

the  legislature  that  created  them  can  confer  no  such  power.    The 

validit;  of  a  ccmtract  which  can  <»ily  be  fulfilled  b;  a  resort  to 

taxation  depends  on  the  power  to  levy  the  tax  for  that  parpose.* 

It  ia,  therefore,  to  be  inferred  that  when  the  legislatare  of  the 
State  authorizes  a  count;  or  cit;  to  ccmtract  a  debt  by  bond,  it 
intends  to  authorize  it  to  levy  such  taxes  as  are  necessary  to  pa; 
the  debt,  unless  there  is  in  the  act  itself,  or  in  some  general  stat- 
ute, a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  taxation  which  repels  such 
an  inference. 

With  these  remaiis  and  with  the  referraice  to  the  aath<Hdties 

*  SharpI«SB  t.  Hayor  of  Phlladelpbla,  Zt  PenDsrlTanU  Stata,  li7, 
167;  Hanson  v.  Temon,  ST  Iowa,  28;  Allen  v.  Inhabitants  of  Jar.  SO 
Maine,  127;  Lowell  t.  Boston,  UsflsacIiiiHtU  (US.);  Wbltlog  t.  Fond 
dn  L«c  2G  Wisconsin,  Hi. 
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vhicb  support  them,  we  aasmne  that  unleas  the  legislature  of 
Ejinsas  had  the  right  to  authorize  the  cotmties  and  towns  in  that 
State  to  levy  taxes  to  be  used  in  aid  of  manufactoring  enter- 
prises, eondncted  by  individuals,  or  private  corporations,  for 
purposes  of  gain,  the  law  is  void,  and  the  bonds  issued  under  it 
are  also  void.  We  proceed  to  the  inquiry  whether  such  a  power 
exists  in  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  TCmibsb. 

We  have  already  said  the  question  is  not  new.  The  subject  of 
the  aid  voted  to  railwf^  by  counties  and  towna  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  courts  of  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  disoussed  and  is  still  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  those  courts.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  decided  prepon- 
derance of  authority  is  to  be  found  in  favor  of  the  proposition 
that  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  unless  restricted  by  some  spe- 
cial proTisions  of  their  constitutions,  may  confer  upon  these  mu- 
nicipal bodies  the  right  to  take  stock  in  corporations  created  to 
build  railroads,  and  to  lend  their  credit  to  such  corporatiiHis. 
Also  to  levy  the  necessary  taxes  on  the  inhabitants,  and  cm  prop- 
erty within  their  limits  subject  to  general  taxation,  to  enable 
them  to  pay  the  debta  thus  incurred.  But  very  few  of  these 
conrts  have  decided  this  without  a  division  among  the  judges  of 
which  they  were  composed,  while  others  have  decided  against  the 
existence  of  the  power  altogether.* 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  decision  has  turned  upon  the 
qaeation  whether  the  taxation  by  which  this  aid  was  afforded  to 
the  building  of  railroads  was  for  a  pnblic  purpose.  Those  who 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  waa,  held  the  laws  for  that  purpose 
valid.  Those  who  could  not  reach  that  conclusion  held  them 
void.  In  all  the  ccmtrover^  this  has  been  the  turning  point  of 
the  judgments  of  the  courts.  And  it  ia  safe  to  say  that  no  court 
has  held  debts  created  in  aid  of  railroad  companies,  by  counties 
or  towns,  valid  on  any  other  ground  than  that  the  purpose  for 
which  the  taxes  were  levied  was  a  public  use,  a  purpose  or  object 
which  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of  State  governments  to 
assist  by  money  raised  from  the  people  by  taxation.    .    .    . 

We  have  referred  to  this- history  of  the  contest  over  aid  to  rail- 
roads by  taxation,  to  show  that  the  strongest  advocates  for  the 

•The  State  v.  Wapello  Co.,  9  Iowa,  308;  Hanson  r.  Ternon,  27  Id, 
28;  Sharplen  v.  Uayor,  etc.,  21  PennarlvaiUa  SUta,  147;  Wliitlng  v. 
nmd  da  Lac,  2t>  Wlaconaln.  18S. 
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validi^  of  these  lavs  never  placed  it  on  the  groimd  of  the  un- 
limited power  in  the  State  legislature  to  tax  the  people,  bnt  con- 
ceded  that  where  the  purpose  for  which  the  tax  was  to  be  issned, 
could  no  longer  be  justly  claimed  to  have  this  public  character, 
bat  was  purely  in  aid  of  private  or  personal  objects,  the  law 
aathorizing  it  was  beyond  the  legislative  power,  and  was  au 
nnaQthorized  invasion  of  private  ri^t* 

It  must  be  conceded  that  there  are  sneh  rights  in  every  free 
government  beyond  the  control  of  the  State.  A  government 
which  recognized  no  such  rights,  which  held  the  lives,  the  liberty, 
and  the  property  of  its  citizens  snbjeot  at  all  times  to  the  absolute 
diapositicoi  and  unlimited  control  of  even  the  most  democratic 
depository  of  power,  is  after  all  bnt  a  despotism.  It  is  true  it  is 
a  despotism  <^  the  many,  of  the  majority,  if  yon  choose  to  call 
it  so,  but  it  ia  none  the  leas  a  despotism.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
if  a  man  is  to  hold  all  that  he  is  accustomed  to  call  his  own,  all 
in  which  he  has  placed  his  happiness,  and  the  security  of  which 
is  ewftntial  to  that  happiness,  under  the  unlimited  dominim  of 
others,  whether  it  ia  not  wiser  that  this  power  should  be  exercised 
by  one  man  titan  by  many.  The  theory  of  our  governments. 
State  and  national,  ia  opposed  to  the  deposit  of  unlimited  power 
anywhere.  The  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial 
branches  of  these  governments  are  all  of  limited  and  defined 
powers. 

There  are  limitations  on  such  power  which  grow  out  of  the 
essential  nature  of  all  free  governments.  Implied  reservationa  of 
individual  rights,  without  which  the  social  compact  could  not 
exist,  and  which  are  respected  by  all  govemmentB  entitled  to  the 
name.  No  court,  for  instance,  would  beaitate  to  declare  void  a 
statute  which  enacted  that  A  and  B,  who  were  husband  and  wife 
to  each  other,  should  be  so  no  longer,  but  that  A  should  thereafter 
be  the  husband  of  C,  and  B  the  wife  of  D.  Or  which  should 
enaot  that  the  homestead  now  owned  by  A  should  no  Icmger  be 
his,  but  should  henceforth  be  the  property  of  B.t 

*01cott  V.  Snrervfaon,  II  Wallace,  tS9;  People  v.  Salam,  20  lOctal- 
san,  4E2;  Jenkins  t.  Andover,  103  MamacliuBetta.  94;  DUIoa  cm  Huntci- 
pnl  CorporatlonB,  |  &S7;  t  Redfleld'a  Iaws  of  RallmTs,  S98,  rale  2. 

tWhlUng  v.  Fond  dn  Lac,  2B  Wlsconain,  1S8;  Cooler  on  ConsUta- 
ttonal  Umltatlons.  129,  176,  187;  DlUon  on  Uanlelpil  CorponUous; 
|M7. 
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Of  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  goTemment  that  ef  taxation 
is  most  liable  to  abase.  Qiven  a  purpose  or  object  for  which 
taxation  may  be  lawfully  nsed,  and  the  extent  of  its  exercise  ia 
in  its  very  nature  unlimited.  It  is  true  that  express  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  levied  or  the  things  to  be  taxed  may 
be  imposed  by  Cfmstitution  or  statute,  but  in  most  instances  for 
which  taxes  are  levied,  as  the  support  of  government,  the  pros- 
ecution of  war,  the  national  defense,  any  limitation  is  unsafe. 
The  entire  resources  of  the  people  should  in  some  instances  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  govermnent. 

The  power  to  tax  is  therefore,  the  strongest,  the  most  pervad- 
ing of  all  the  powers  of  government,  reaching  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  all  classes  of  the  people.  It  was  said  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  the  case  of  MeCuUoch  t.  The  State  of  Maryland,* 
tiiat  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.  A  striking  instance 
of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  is  seen  is  the  fact  that  the  exist- 
ing tax  of  ten  per  cent.,  imposed  by  the  United  States  on  the  cir- 
culation of  all  other  banks  than  the  National  banks,  drove  oat  of 
existence  every  Stat«  bank  of  circulation  within  a  ywr  or  two 
after  its  passage.  This  power  can  as  readily  be  employed  against 
one  class  of  individuals  and  in  favor  of  another,  so  as  to  ruin 
the  one  class  and  give  unlimited  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the 
other,  if  tiisK  is  no  implied  liimtati(Hi  of  the  uses  for  which 
the  power  may  be  exercised. 

To  lay  with  one  band  the  power  of  the  government  on  the 
property  of  the  citizen,  and  with  the  other  to  bestow  it  upon 
favored  individuals  to  aid  private  enterprises  and  build  up  pri- 
vate fortunes,  is  none  the  leas  a  robbery  because  it  is  done  under 
the  forms  of  law  and  is  caDed  taxation.  This  is  not  legislaticHi. 
It  is  a  decree  under  legislative  forms. 

Nor  is  it  taxation.  A  "tax,"  says  Webster's  Dictionary,  "is  a 
rate  or  sum  of  money  assessed  on  the  person  or  property  of  a 
citizen  by  government  for  the  use  of  the  nation  or  State." 
"Taxes  are  burdens  or  chargca  imposed  by  the  legislature  upmi 
persons  or  property  to  raise  money  for  public  purposes. '  '•• 

Coulter,  J.,  in  Northern  Liberties  v.  St.  John's  Church,t  says, 

•4  Wbeaton,  481. 

*•  Coole;  on  Constltntlonal  Umitatlons,  479. 

tl3  PennarlTanla  State,  104;  see  also  Pra;  v.  Northern  Ubertlo*, 
SI  Id.,  69;  Hatter  of  Mayor  of  New  York,  11  Jobnaon,  77;  Camden  r. 
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very  forcibly:  "I  think  the  common  mind  tiEtfl  everywhere  t&keai 
in  the  onderatanding  that  taxes  are  a  public  imposition,  levied 
by  aathority  of  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oa 
the  government  in  all  its  machinery  and  operations — ^that  th^ 
are  Impoeed  for  a  public  purpose." 

We  have  established,  we  think,  beyond  cavil  that  there  can  be 
no  lawful  tax  which  is  not  laid  for  a  public  purpose.  It  may  not 
be  easy  to  draw  the  line  in  all  cases  so  as  to  decide  what  is  a 
public  purpose  in  this  sense  and  what  is  not.    .    .    . 

Judgment  affirmsd. 

[Hr.  Justice  Cliffobo  delivered  a  dissenting  opinion.] 


BDT  THE  LIMITATIONB  UPON  TBB  TAXIKO  POWHB  DOBS  NOT  PRB- 
VBNT  OONQBESS  IN  THE  EXEBCISE  OF  ITS  LBGITIHATS  POWERS  FBOH 
TAZINO  STATE  BANKS  OUT  OP  BXISTENOB.* 

VEAZIB  BANK  v.  PBNNO. 

■       8  Wtdlace,  ^33.    Beaded  1869. 

On  certificate  of  division  for  the  Circuit  Court  for  Maine. 

The  Constitution  ordains  that: 

' '  The  Congreaa  shall  have  power — 

"To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay 
the  debte  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughont  the  United  States. 

"To  regulate  commerce  with  fore^  natifws,  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  witii  the  Indian  tribes. 

"To  coin  mon^,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin." 

It  also  ordains  that: 

"Direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
.    .    .    according  to  their  respective  nnmbers." 

Allen,  S  Dntcber,  SSS;  Sbarpleas  v.  Mayor  of  PUlwielpUK,  nipra; 
HansoD  V.  Vernon,  27  lova,  47;  Whiting  v.  Fond  du  Iac.  16  Wis- 
consin, 188. 

*  See  also  McCallocli  t.  Uaryland.  ante,  page  76. 
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"No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  ahall  be  laid,  tmlesa  in  pro- 
portion to  the  censoB  or  eniuueration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be 
made." 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  hy  the  CoO' 
stitation  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

With  these  provisiona  in  force  as  fundamental  law,  Congress 
passed,  Jaly  13th,  1866,*  an  act,  the  second  clanse  of  the  9th 
section  of  which  enacts : 

' '  That  every  National  banking  association.  State  bank,  or  State 
banking  association,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  on  the 
amount  of  notes  of  any  person.  State  bank,  or  State  banking 
association,  nsed  for  circolstion  and  paid  ont  by  them  after  the 
1st  di^  of  Angnst,  1866,  and  such  tax  shall  be  asaeased  and  paid 
in  sneb  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  of 
internal  revenoe." 

Under  this  act  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  was  sasessed  npon  the 
Yeazie  Bank,  for  its  bank  notes  issued  for  cirenlation,  after  the 
di^  named  in  the  act. 

The  Yeazie  Bank  was  a  corporation  chartered  by  the  State  of 
Maine,  with  authority  to  issne  bank  notes  for  circulation,  and 
the  notes  on  which  the  tax  imposed  by  the  act  was  collected, 
were  iasaed  under  this  authority.  There  was  nothing  in  the  case 
showing  that  the  bank  sustained  any  relation  to  the  State  as  a 
financial  agent,  or  that  its  authority  to  issue  notes  was  conferred 
or  exercised  with  any  spedal  refereiuse  to  other  than  private 
interests. 

The  bank  declined-  to  pay  the  tax,  aUeging  it  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional,  and  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  one  Fenno,  was 
proceeding  to  make  a  distraint  in  order  to  collect  it,  with  penalty 
and  costs,  wh^i,  in  ord^  to  prevent  this,  the  bank  paid  it  under 
protest.  An  unsuccessful  clum  having  been  made  on  the  com- 
missioner of  internal  revenue  for  reimbursement,  suit  was 
brought  by  the  bank  agunst  the  collector,  in  the  court  below. 

The  case  was  presented  to  that  court  npon  an  agreed  state- 
ment of  facts,  and,  npon  a  prayer  for  instmctions  to  the  jury, 
the  jnc^^  found  themselves  opposed  in  opinion  on  three  quee- 

•  14  eut  at  Larie,  148. 
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tioDS,  the  firgt  of  which— the  two  others  differing  from  it  in  torm 
only,  and  not  needing  to  be  recited — ^was  this : 

"Whether  the  second  danse  of  t^  9th  section  of  the  act  ot 
Congress  of  the  13th  of  July,  1866,  under  which  the  tax  in  this 
case  was  levied  and  collected,  is  a  valid  and  constitntional  law." 

The  Chief  JoBtiee  deliTered''the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  necessity  of  adequate  provision  for  the  flnanei^  exigenoies 
created  by  the  late  rebellion,  suggested  to  the  administrative  and 
l^ilislative  departments  of  the  government  important  changes  in 
the  systems  of  currency  and  taxation  which  bad  hitherto  pre- 
vailed. These  changes,  more  or  leas  distinctly  shown  in  adminis- 
trative recommendations,  took  form  and  substance  in  legislative 
acts.  We  have  now  to  consider,  within  a  limited  range,  those 
which  relate  to  cireulating  notes  and  the  taxation  of  circulaticHL 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  the  circulating  medium  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  bank  notes  issued  by  numerous  inde- 
pendent corporations  variously  OT^Uiized  under  State  legislation, 
of  various  degrees  of  credit,  and  very  unequal  resources,  admin- 
istered oftoi  wit^  great,  and  not  unfrequently,  with  little  skill, 
prudence,  and  integrity.  The  acts  of  Congress,  then  in  force, 
prohibiting  the  receipt  or  disbursement,  in  the  transactions  of 
the  National  government,  of  anything  except  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  laws  of  the  States  requiring  the  redemption  of  bank  notes  in 
coin  on  demand,  prevented  the  disappearance  of  gold  and  silver 
from  circulation.  There  was,  then,  no  nataonal  currency  except 
cmn;  there  was  no  general*  r^ulaticm  of  any  other  by  National 
legislation;  and  no  national  taxation  wss  imposed  in  any  form 
on  the  State  bank  circulation. 

The  flnrt  act  authorizing  the  anissitm  of  notes  by  the  Treasury 
Department  for  circulation  was  that  of  July  17th,  1861.**  The 
notes  issued  under  this  act  were  treasury  notes,  payable  on  de- 
mand in  coin.  The  amount  authorized  by  it  was  $50,000,000, 
and  was  increased  by  the  act  of  February  12th,  1862,t  to  $60,- 
000,000. 
On  the  3Iat  of  December,  1861,  the  State  banks  suspended 

•  sm  the  act  of  December  27tli,  ISM,  to  snpprMs  mnall  notes  In  th» 
District  of  Colombia.  10  Stat  at  lAree,  G99. 
••  IZ  Stat  at  Large.  259. 
t  Itk,  S38. 
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specie  payment  Until  this  time  the  expenses  of  the  war  had 
been  paid  in  coin,  or  in  the  demand  notes  jost  referred  to ;  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  they  continaed  to  be  paid  in  thrae 
notes,  which,  if  not  redeemed  in  coin,  were  received  as  coin  in 
the  payment  of  duties. 

Subsequently,  on  the  25th  day  of  February,  1862,1  a  new  pol- 
icy became  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  was  adopted.  The  notes  hitherto 
issued,  as  has  just  been  stated,  were  called  treasury  notes,  and 
were  payable  on  demand  in  coin.  The  act  now  passed  authorized 
the  issue  of  bills  for  circulation  under  the  name  of  United  States 
notes,  made  p^able  to  bearer,  but  not  expressed  to  be  payable  on 
demand,  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,000;  and  this  amount  was 
increased  by  subsequest  acts  to  $450,000,000,  of  which  $50,000,- 
000  were  to  be  held  in  reserve,  and  only  to  be  issued  for  a  special 
purpose,  and  under  special  directions  as  to  the  withdrawal  from 
circulation.*  These  notes,  until  after  the  close  of  the  war,  were 
always  convertible  into,  or  receivable  at  par  for  bonds  payable 
in  coin,  and  bearing  coin  interest,  at  a  rate  not  less  than  five  per 
cent,  and  the  acts  by  which  they  were  authorized,  declared  them 
to  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender. 

This  currency,  issued  directly  by  the  goTemmrait  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  tiie  war  and  other  ezp^ditures,  could  not,  obvi- 
onaly,  be  a  proper  object  of  taxation. 

But  on  the  25th  of  Febmaiy,  1863,  the  act  authorizing  National 
banking  associationsf  was  passed,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  dur- 
ing many  years.  Congress  recognized  Uie  expediency  and  daty  of 
imposing  a  tax  upon  currency.  By  this  act  a  tax  of  two  per 
cent  annually  was  imposed  on  the  circolaticm  of  the  associa- 
tions authorized  by  it.  Soon  after,  by  act  of  March  3d,  1863,** 
a  similar  but  lighter  tax  of  one  per  cent  annually  was  imposed 
on  the  circulation  of  State  banks  in  certain  proportions  to  their 
capital,  and  of  two  per  cent,  on  the  excess ;  and  the  tax  on  the 
National  associations  was  reduced  to  the  same  rates. 

Both  acts  also  imposed  taxes  on  capital  and  d^toaits,  which 
need  not  be  noticed  here. 

}  lb.,  S45. 

*  Act  of  Jnly  Utb,  1862,  lb..  BU;    Aet  at  March  Sd,  1803,  Tb..  TtO. 

t  Act  of  Uarch  8d,  1868,  12  lb.,  870. 

••lb,  712. 
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At  a  later  date,  by  the  act  of  June  3d,  1864,*  which  was  Bub- 
Btitnted  for  the  act  of  February  2&th,  1S63,  authormiig  National 
banking  associations,  the  rate  of  tax  (m  circulation  was  continaed 
and  applied  to  the  whole  amount  of  it,  and  the  shares  of  their 
stockholders  were  also  aabijected  to  taxation  by  the  States ;  and 
a  few  days  afterwards,  by  the  act  of  June  30th,  1864,t  to  provide 
ways  and  means  for  the  support  of  the  government,  the  tax  on 
the  circulation  of  the  State  banks  was  also  continued  at  the  same 
annual  rate  of  one  per  cent,  as  before,  but  payment  was  required 
in  monthly  installments  of  one-twelfth  of  one  per  cmt.,  with 
monthly  reports  from  each  State  bank  of  the  amount  in  circula- 
tion. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  object  of  this  provision  was 
to  inform  the  proper  authorities  of  the  exact  amount  of  paper 
money  in  eircolation,  with  a  view  to  its  regulation  by  law. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Congress  in  that  direction  was  by  the 
act  of  July,  1862,t  prohibiting  the  issue  and  eircolation  of 
notes  under  tme  dollar  by  any  person  or  corporation.  The  act 
just  referred  to  was  the  next,  and  it  was  followed  some  mimths 
later  by  the  act  of  March  3d,  1865,  amendatory  of  the  prior 
internal  revenue  acts;  the  sixth  section  of  which  provides,  "that 
every  National  banking  association,  State  bank,  or  State  banking 
association,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of 
the  notes  of  any  State  bank,  or  State  banking  association,  paid 
out  by  them  after  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1866. '  '•" 

The  same  provision  was  re-enacted,  with  a  more  extended  ap- 
plication, on  the  IStii  of  July,  1866,  in  these  words:  "Every 
Nationai  banking  astodaiion,  State  bank,  or  State  banking  asio- 
oiatym,  skail  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  o^  the  amount  of  notes 
of  any  person,  State  bank,  or  State  banking  aasodation  uted 
for  circulaticn,  and  paid  out  by  them  after  the  first  day  of  Aur- 
gust,  1866;  and  suck  tax  shali  be  assessed  and  paid  in  such 
manner  as  sluiU  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue."*** 

The  ctmstitutionaUty  of  this  last  provision  is  now  drawn,  in 

•  13  lb..  IIL 

t  lb.,  277. 

t  Act  ot  March  Sd,  1863,  13  lb.,  Sn. 

••  18  lb.,  481. 

•••  14  lb.,  146. 
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question,  and  thia  brief  statement  of  the  recent  l^^slation  of 
Congress  has  been  m&de  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  a  clear 
light  its  scope  and  bearing,  especially  as  developed  in  the  pro- 
Tisjons  jnst  cited.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  policy  of  taxing 
bank  circulation  was  first  adopted  in  1863,  Congress  was  inclined 
to  discrimiitate  for,  rather  than  against,  the  circulation  of  the 
State  banks;  bat  that  when  the  country  had  been  sufficiently 
famished  with  a  National  correni^  by  the  issues  of  United  States 
notes  and  of  National  bank  notes,  the  discrimination  was  turned, 
and  very  decidedly  turned,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  general  question  now  before  us  is,  whether  or  not  the  tax 
of  ten  per  cent.,  imposed  on  State  banks  or  National  banks  payir^ 
out  the  notes  of  indiTidoals  or  State  banks  used  for  circuIatiiHi, 
is  repugnant  to  the  CcmstitutioD  of  the  United  States. 

In  support  of  the  position  that  the  act  of  Congress,  so  far  as  it 
provides  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  this  tax,  is  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution,  two  propositionB  have  been  argued  with  much 
force  and  earnestness. 

The  first  ia  that  the  tax  in  question  is  a  direct  tax,  and  has  not 
been  apporUoned  among  the  States  agreeably  to  the  Constitution. 

The  second  u  that  the  act  imposing  the  tax  impairs  a  franchise 
granted  by  the^tate,  and  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  pass  any 
law  v)itk  that  intent  or  effect. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  will  be  first  examined.    .    .    . 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  always  prevailed  npon  the 
qoestion,  what  are  direct  taxeaf  Attempts  to  answer  it  by  ref- 
erence to  the  definitions  of  political  economists  have  been  fre- 
quently made,  but  without  satisfactory  results.  The  enumeration 
of  the  different  kinds  of  taxes  which  Congress  was  authorized 
to  impose  was  probably  made  with  little  reference  to  their  spee- 
ulations.  .  .  .  We  are  obliged  therefore  to  resort  to  historical 
evidence,  and  to  seek  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  use  and  in 
the  opinion  of  those  whose  relations  to  the  government,  and 
means  of  knowledge,  warranted  them  in  speaking  with  anthor- 
i^.  And  ctmsidered  in  this  light,  the  meaning  and  application 
of  the  rule,  as  to  direct  taxes,  appears  to  us  quite  clear.  It  is, 
as  we  Uunk,  distinctly  shown  in  eveiy  act  of  Congress  on  the 
subject 

Id  each  of  these  acts,  a  gross  snm  was  laid  upon  the  United 
States,  and  the  total  amount  was  apportioned  to  the  several 
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States,  ftccording  to  their  respective  numbers  of  inhabitants,  as 
ascertained  by  the  last  preceding  censoB.  Having  been  appor- 
tioned, provision  waa  made  for  the  imposition  of  the  tax  apon 
the  Bnbject«  specified  in  the  act,  fixing  its  total  sum.  .  .  . 
In  each  instance,  the  total  sum  waa  apportioned  among  the 
States,  hj  the  constitational  rule,  and  waa  aaeened  at  prescribed 
rates,  on  the  subjects  of  the  tax.  These  subjects,  in  1798,* 
1813,t  1815,t  1616,11  were  lands,  improvements,  dwelling-houses, 
and  slaves;  and  in  1861,  lauds,  improvements,  and  dwelling- 
bouses  only.  Under  the  act  of  1798,  slaves  were  assessed  at  fiftf 
cents  on  each;  under  the  other  acts,  according  to  valuation  by 
assessors.  This  review  shows  that  personal  property,  contracts, 
occupations,  and  the  like,  have  never  been  regarded  by  Congress 
as  proper  subjects  of  direct  tax.     .     ,     . 

It  follows  necessarily  that  the  power  to  tax  without  apporti<m- 
ment  extends  to  all  other  objects.  Taxes  on  other  objects  are  in- 
cluded nnder  the  heads  of  taxes  not  direct,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  and  must  be  laid  and  collected  by  the  rule  of  uniform- 
ity. The  tax  under  consideration  is  a  tax  on  bank  circulation, 
and  m^  very  well  be  classed  under  the  head  of  duties.  Certainly 
it  is  not,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  a  direct  tax.  It  may 
be  said  to  come  within  the  same  category  of  taxation  as  the  tax 
on  incomes  of  insurance  companies,  which  this  court,  at  the  last 
term,  in  the  case  of  Pacific  Insurance  Company  v.  Sonle,**  held 
not  to  be  a  direct  tax. 

Is  it,  then,  a  tax  on  a  franchise  granted  by  a  State,  which 
Congress,  uptm  any  principle  exempting  the  reserved  powers  of 
the  States  from  impairment  by  taxation,  most  be  held  to  have  no 
authority  to  Ixy  and  collect  t  We  do  not  say  that  there  may  not 
be  sneh  a  tax.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  States,  such  as  the  right  to  pass  laws,  to  give  effect  to  laws 
through  executive  action,  to  administer  justice  throu^  the 
courts,  and  to  employ  all  necessary  agencies  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses of  State  government,  are  not  proper  subjects  of  the  taxing 
power  of  Congress.  But  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  franchises 
granted  by  a  State  are  necessarily  exempt  from  taxation;  for 

•  Act  ot  July  9tli,  1T98, 1  St&t.  at  Large,  B88. 
t  Act  of  Jnlr  22d,  1813,  S  lb..  SO. 
t  Id„  166. 

fid.,  see. 

••  7  Wallace  4S4. 
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franchises  are  property,  often  very  valuable  and  prodnctive 
property;  and  when  not  conferred  for  the  porpoae  of  giving: 
effect  to  some  reserved  power  of  a  State,  seem  to  be  as  properly 
objects  of  taxation  aa  any  other  property. 

But  in  the  case  before  us  the  object  of  taxation  is  not  the 
franchise  of  the  bank,  but  property  created,  or  contractB  made 
and  issued  under  the  franchise,  or  power  to  issue  bank  bUls.  A 
railroad  company,  in  the  exercise  of  its  corporate  franchises, 
issues  freight  receipts,  bills  of  lading,  and  passenger  tickets;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  <»-ganizatioa  of  railroads  is  quite 
as  important  to  the  State  as  the  oi^anization  of  banks.  But  it 
will  hardly  be  questioned  that  these  contracts  of  the  company  are 
objects  of  taxation  within  the  poweis  of  Congress,  and  not  ex- 
empted by  any  relation  to  the  State  which  granted  the  charter  of 
the  railroad.  And  it  seems  difficult  to  distinguish  the  taxation 
of  notes  issued  for  eirculation  from  the  taxation  of  these  rail- 
road contracts.  Both  descriptions  of  contracts  are  means  of 
pn^t  to  the  corporations  which  issue  them;  and  both,  as  we 
think,  may  properly  be  made  contributory  to  the  public  revenue. 

It  is  insisted,  however,  that  the  tax  in  the  case  before  us  is 
excessive,  and  so  excessive  as  to  indicate  a  purpose  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  destroy  the  franchise  of  the  bank,  and  is,  there- 
fore, beyond  the  constitutitmal  power  of  Congress, 

The  first  answer  to  this  is  that  the  ju(Ucial  cannot  prescribe 
to  the  legislative  department  of  the  government  limitations  upon 
the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged  powers.  The  power  to  tax  may 
be  exercised  oppressively  upon  persons,  but  the  responsibility  of 
the  legislature  is  not  to  the  courts,  but  to  the  people  by  whom  its 
members  are  elected.  So  if  a  particular  tax  bears  heavily  upm 
a  corporation,  or  a  class  of  corporations,  it  cannot,  for  that  reason 
only,  be  pnsiounced  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 

But  there  is  another  answer  which  vindicates  equally  the  wis- 
dom and  the  power  of  Cimgreas. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  nnder  the  Ctmstitotion  the  power 
to  provide  a  circulation  of  coin  is  given  to  CtHigreas.  And  it  is 
setUed  by  the  uniform  practice  of  the  government  and  by  re- 
peated decisions,  that  Congress  m^  constitutionally  authorize 
the  emission  of  bills  of  credit  It  is  not  important  here,  to  decide 
whether  the  quality  of  l^al  tender,  in  payment  of  debts,  can  be 
constitutionally  imparted  to  these  bills;  it  is  enooi^  to  si^,  that 
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there  can  be  no  qnestion  of  the  power  of  the  gOTermnent  to  emit 
them;  to  mate  them  receivable  in  paymeat  of  debts  to  itself;  to 
fit  them  for  use  by  those  vho  see  fit  to  use  them  in  all  the  tr&n»- 
actions  of  commerce;  to  provide  for  their  redemption;  to  make 
them  a  currency,  uniform  in  value  and  description,  and  con- 
venient and  useful  for  circulation.  These  powers,  until  recently, 
were  only  partially  and  occasio^tal^  exercised.  Lately,  however, 
they  have  been  called  into  full  activity,  and  Congrem  has  ondeov 
taken  to  supply  a  currency  for  the  entire  country. 

The  methods  adopted  for  the  supply  of  this  currency  were 
briefly  explained  in  the  first  part  of  this  opinion.  It  now  ochi- 
msts  of  coin,  of  United  States  notes,  and  of  die  notes  of  the 
National  banks.  Both  descriptions  of  notes  may  be  properly  de- 
scribed as  bills  of  credit,  for  both  are  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment; both  are  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  government;  and  the 
government  is  responsible  for  the  redemption  of  both ;  primarily 
as  to  the  first  description,  and  immediately  upon  default  of  the 
bank,  as  to  the  second.  When  these  bills  shall  be  made  convert- 
ible into  coin,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  this  currency  wUl,  per- 
bajw,  satisfy  Qis  wants  of  the  community,  in  respect  to  a  circulat- 
ing medium,  as  perfectly  as  any  mixed  currency  that  can  be 
devised. 

Having  thus,  in  the  exercise  of  undisputed  constitutional  pow- 
ers, undertaken  to  provide  a  currency  for  the  whole  country, 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  Congress  may,  constitutionally,  se- 
cure the  benefit  of  it  to  the  people  by  appropriate  legislation. 
To  this  end.  Congress  has  denied  the  quality  of  legal  tender  to 
foreign  coins,  and  has  provided  by  law  against  the  imposition 
of  counterfeit  and  base  coin  on  the  community.  To  the  same 
end.  Congress  may  restrain,  by  suitable  enactments,  the  circal»- 
tion  as  money  of  any  notes  not  issued  under  its  own  authority. 
Without  this  power,  indeed,  its  attempts  to  secure  a  sound  and 
nniform  currency  for  the  country  must  be  futile. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  as  well  as  in  the  other  light  of  a  dn^  im 
contracts  or  property,  we  cannot  doubt  the  constitutionality  of 
the  tax  under  consideration.  The  three  questions  certified  from 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Miune  must,  therefore,  be 
answered  A^rmaiiveiy. 

[Mr.  Justice  Nei^on  r^dered  a  dissRiting  opinion,  in  wbieh 
Justice  Davis  cwicarred.] 
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Bcu  OF  mnrOBHrrr  in  taxation.* 

HEAD  MONET  OASES. 

113  V.  8.  580.     (1885.) 

In  this  case  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Oonrt  of  the  United 
States  that  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  immigration  nnder 
the  power  over  commerce,  and  that  a  statute  passed  (August  3, 
1882,  22  Stat  214),  providing  for  the  collection  by  the  United 
States  Collector  at  each  port  of  the  sum  of  fiftf  cents  for  each 
passenger,  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  come  to 
that  port  by  steam  or  sailing  vessel  from  a  foreign  port,  to  be 
paid  by  the  master  or  owner  of  the  vessel,  sach  money  to  be 
turned  into  the  United  States  Treasury  to  constitute  an  immigra- 
tion fund  to  be  used  to  defray  the  expense  of  regulating  immi- 
gration and  for  the  care  of  immigrants,  and  to  relieve  such  as 
are  in  distress,  was  valid  as  a  regulation  of  commerce  and  not 
open  to  the  objection  of  being  a  tax  in  violation  of  the  unifomiity 
elaose  of  the  Coii8titutioD.t 


KEPRKBNTATrrSa  AND  DIRXOT  TAXES  SHAUJ  BE  AFP(a!r«33!tID.t 
WHAT  AKB  DIBEtTT  TAXBST** 

HTLTON  V.  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

3  DtdiaB,  171.    Decided  1796. 

This  was  a  writ  of  error  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Vir^nio.  The  question  raised,  and  all 
the  facts  necessary  to  be  adverted  to,  appear  in  the  opinions  of 
the  members  of  the  court.    .    .    . 

•  See,  Bee  1S6,  VoL  2.    Crclopedla  of  Uw  Berlea. 

t  See,  also.  Cooper  t.  Afdi,  76  111.  11. 

}  See,  Sec.  101,  ToL  2,  Crclopedla  of  Law.  AIbo  Bpringer  v.  United 
States,  pot,  page  113 ;  and  Pollock  t.  Fannen'  Loan  *  Trost  Co.,  port, 
page  lis. 

••  B¥i.  1»7,  Vol  2,  Cyclopedia  vt  JU»w. 
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The  court  delivered  these  opmiona  serutim,  in  the  following 
tenii84 

Chase,  J.  By  the  case  stated,  only  one  qaestion  is  submitted 
to  the  opinion  of  this  court :  Whether  the  lav  of  congress  of  the 
5th  of  Jane,  1794  (1  U.  S.  Stat,  at  Lai^e,  373),  entitled,  "An  act 
to  lay  duties  upon  carriages  tor  the  conveyanoe  of  persons,"  is 
unconstitutional  and  voldf 

The  principles  laid  down  to  prove  the  above  law  void,  are 
these :  That  a  tax  on  carriages  is  a  direct  tax,  and  th^^fore,  by 
the  c^mstitutioD,  must  be  laid  a«oordiag  to  the  census  directed 
by  the  constitutioa  to  be  taken,  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
representatives  from  each  State.  And  that  the  tax  in  question, 
on  carriages,  is  not  laid  by  that  role  of  apportionment,  but  by  the 
rule  of  uniformity,  prescribed  by  the  constitution  in  the  case  of 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises ;  and  a  tax  on  carriages  is  not  within 
either  of  those  descriptions,    .    .    . 

The  constitution  evidently  contemplated  no  taxes  aa  direct 
taxes,  but  only  such  as  congress  could  Ii^  in  proportion  to  the 
census.  The  role  of  apportionment  is  only  to  be  adopted  in  such 
cases  where  it  can  reasonably  apply ;  and  the  subject  taxed  must 
ever  determine  the  aj)pIicatton  of  the  rule. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  tax  any  specific  article  by  the  rule  of 
apportionment,  and  it  would  certainly  create  great  inequali^ 
and  injustice,  it  is  imreasonable  to  say  that  the  constitution  in- 
tended such  tax  should  be  laid  by  that  rule. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  tax  on  carriages  cannot  be  laid  by  the 
rule  of  apportionment,  without  very  great  inequality  and  iojus- 
tice.  For  example,  suppose  two  States,  equal  in  census,  to  pay 
eighty  thousand  dollars  each,  by  a  tax  on  carriages  of  eigb^ 
dollars  on  every  carriage,  and  in  one  State  there  are  one  hundred 
carriages  and  in  the  other  one  thousand.  The  owners  of  car- 
riages in  one  State  would  pay  ten  times  the  tax  of  owners  in  the 
other.  A,  in  one  State,  would  pay  for  his  carriage  eight  dollars; 
but  B,  in  the  other  Stat^  would  pay  for  his  carriage,  eighty 
dollars. 

It  was  argued  that  a  tax  on  carriages  was  a  direct  tax,  and 
might  be  laid  according  to  the  rule  of  apportionment,  and,  aa 

(The  Chief  Justice,  BUiworth,  wss  awom  into  ofliu  In  the  mora- 
ine: but  not  liavlng  hMnl  the  wbole  of  tbe  argnmoKt,  he  declined 
taUnc  any  part  in  the  deddon  of  this  caosa. 
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I  understood,  in  thk  maimer:  Coagron,  after  determining  on 
the  gron  Bum  to  be  raised,  waB  to  apportion  it  according  to  the 
censuB  and  then  li^  it  in  one  State  on  carriages,  in  another  on 
horses,  in  a  third  on  tobacco,  in  a  foarth  on  rice,  and  so  on.  I 
admit  ttiat  this  mode  mif^t  be  adopted  to  raise  a  certain  sum  in 
each  State,  aooording  to  the  omsus,  bnt  it  would  not  bo  a  tax  on 
carriages,  but  on  a  number  of  specific  articles ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  liable  to  the  same  objection  of  abuse  and  op- 
preasicoi,  as  a  selection  of  an?  one  article  in  all  the  States. 

I  think  an  annual  tax  on  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  per- 
sons, may  be  c<msidered  as  within  the  power  granted  to  congress 
to  lay  duties.  The  term  du^,  is  the  most  comprehensive,  next  to 
the  general  term  tax;  and  practically  in  Qreat  Britain,  whence 
we  take  our  general  ideas  of  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  excises,  ens' 
toma,  etc.,  embraces  ideas  of  stamps,  tolls  for  passage  etc,  etc., 
and  is  not  confined  to  taxes  on  importation  only. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  tax  on  expense  is  an  indirect  tax ;  and  I 
think  an  annual  tax  on  a  carriage  for  the  conveyance  of  persons, 
is  of  that  kind;  because  a  carriage  is  a  consumable  commodi^, 
and  such  annual  tax  on  it,  is  on  the  expense  of  the  owner. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  but  of  this  I  do  not  give  a  judicial 
opinion,  that  the  direct  taxes  ccmtemplated  by  the  oonstitution, 
are  only  two,  to  wit,  a  capitation  or  poll  tax,  simply  without  re- 
gard to  property,  profession,  or  any  other  circumstance;  and  a 
tax  on  land.  I  doubt  whether  a  tax,  by  a  general  assessment  of 
personal  property,  within  the  United  States,  is  included  within 
the  term  direct  tax. 

As  I  do  not  think  the  tax  on  carriages  is  a  direct  tax,  it  u 
onnecessary  at  this  time  for  me  to  determine  whether  this  court 
constitutionally  possesKS  the  power  to  declare  an  act  of  coi^rees 
void,  on  the  ground  of  it  being  made  contrary  to,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution;  but  if  the  court  have  such  power,  I  am 
free  to  declare,  that  I  will  never  exercise  it  but  in  a  very  clear 
ease.    X  am  for  «Wrtning  the  judgmi^t  of  the  circuit  court 

Farwaaos,  J.  .  .  .  What  are  direct  taxes  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  CMistitaticmt  The  constitntion  declares  that  a  capita- 
ti<Hi  tax  is  a  direct  tax;  and  both  in  theoiy  and  practice,  a  tax 
on  land  is  deemed  to  be  a  direct  tax.  In  this  way,  the  terms 
direct  taxes,  and  capitation  and  other  direct  tax,  are  satisfied. 
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It  ia  not  necessary  to  detentune,  vhetlier  a  tax  on  the  prodact 
of  land  be  a  direct  or  indirect  tax.  Perhaps  the  immediate 
product  of  land,  in  its  original  and  crude  state,  onght  to  be  &m- 
sidered  as  the  land  itself;  it  makes  part  of  it,  or  else  the  pro- 
vision made  against  taxing  exports  would  be  easily  eluded. 
Land,  independently  of  its  produce,  is  of  no  value.  When  the 
produce  is  converted  into  a  manufacture  it  assumes  a  new  shape ; 
its  nature  is  altered,  its  original  state  is  changed,  it  becomes  quite 
another  subject,  and  it  will  be  differently  considered.  Whether 
direct  taxes,  in  the  sense  of  the  ccmstitution,  comprehend  any 
other  tax  than  a  capitation  tax,  and  tax  on  land,  is  a  questionable 
point.  If  congress,  for  instance,  should  tax,  in  the  aggregate  or 
mass,  things  that  generally  pervade  all  the  States  in  the  Union, 
then  perhaps  the  role  of  apportionment  would  be  the  most 
proper,  especially  if  an  assessment  was  to  intervene.  This  ap- 
pears,  by  the  practice  of  some  of  the  States,  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  direct  tax.  Wbether  it  be  so  imder  the  ccmstitution 
of  the  United  States  is  a  matter  of  sense  difficulty ;  but  as  it  is  not 
before  the  court,  it  would  be  improper  to  give  any  decisive  opin- 
ion upon  it.  I  never  entertained  a  doubt  that  the  principal,  I 
will  not  say  the  only  objects,  that  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion contemplated  as  falling  within  the  rule  of  apportionment, 
were  a  capitation  tax  and  a  tax  on  land.  Local  considerations, 
and  the  particular  circumstancea  and  relative  situation  of  the 
States,  naturally  lead  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  The  provision 
was  made  in  favor  of  the  Southern  States.  They  possessed  a 
large  number  of  slaves ;  they  had  extensive  tracts  of  territory, 
thinly  settled  and  not  very  productive.  A  majority  of  the  States 
had  but  few  slaves,  and  several  of  them  a  limited  territory,  well 
settled,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  Southern  States, 
if  no  provision  had  been  introduced  in  the  constitution,  would 
have  been  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  States.  Congress  in 
such  case  might  tax  slaves,  at  discretim  or  arbitrarily,  and  land 
in  every  part  of  the  Union  after  the  same  rate  or  measure;  so 
much  a  head  in  the  first  instance,  and  so  much  an  acre  in  the 
second.  To  guard  them  against  imposition,  in  these  particulars, 
was  the  reason  of  introducing  the  elanse  in  the  constitution  which 
directs  that  representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers.  .  ,  .  . 
All  taxes  on  expense  or  consumption  are  indirect  taxes.    A  tax 
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on  carriages  is  of  this  kind,  and  of  courae  is  not  a  direct  tax. 
Indirect  taxes  are  cireaitoua  modes  of  reaching  the  revenue  of 
individuals,  who  generally  live  according  to  their  income.  In 
many  cases  of  this  nature  the  individual  may  be  said  to  tax  him- 
self.  I  shall  dose  this  discourse  with  reading  a  passage  or  two 
from  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 

"The  impossibility  of  taxing  people  in  proportion  to  their  rev- 
enue by  any  capitation,  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  in- 
vention of  taxes  upon  consumable  commodities;  the  State  not 
knowing  how  to  tax  direct  and  proportionsbly  the  revenue  of 
its  subjects,  endeavors  to  tax  it  indirectly  by  taxing  their  ex- 
pense, which  it  is  supposed  in  most  cases  will  be  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  revenue.  Their  expense  is  taxed  by  taxing  the 
consumable  eonunoditiea  np<m  which  it  is  laid  out."  Tol.  iii, 
331. 

"Consumable  commodities,  whether  necessaries  or  luxuries, 
may  be  taxed  in  two  different  w^qtb;  the  consumer  may  either 
pay  an  annual  sum  on  account  of  his  using  or  consuming  goods 
of  a  certain  kind,  or  the  goods  may  be  taxed  while  they  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  dealer,  and  before  they  are  delivered  to  the 
consumer.  The  consumable  goods,  which  last  a  considerable  time 
before  they  are  consumed  altogether,  are  most  properly  taxed  in 
the  one  way;  those  of  which  the  consumption  is  immediate,  or 
more  speedy,  in  the  other;  tJie  coach  tax  and  plate  tax  are  ex- 
amples of  the  former  method  of  imposing;  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  daties  of  excise  and  customs,  of  the  latter."  VoL  iii, 
p.  341. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  rendered  in  the 
circuit  court  of  Virginia  ought  to  be  affirmed. 

Ikei«ll,  J.  I  agree  in  opinions  with  my  brothers,  who  have 
already  expressed  theirs,  that  the  tax  in  question  is  agreeable  to 
the  constitntion ;  and  the  reasons  which  have  satisfied  me  can 
be  delivered  in  a  very  few  words,  since  I  think  the  constituticm 
itself  affords  a  clear  guide  to  decide  the  controvert. 

The  congress  possess  the  power  of  taxing  all  taxable  objects, 
without  limitation,  with  the  particular  exception  of  a  duty  on 
exports. 

There  are  two  resbriotions  only  on  the  exercise  of  this  auth(»r- 
ity- 
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1.  All  direct,  taxes  must  be  apporticmedL 

2.  All  duties,  imposts  and  excises  must  be  uniform. 

If  the  carriage  tax  be  a  direct  tax,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution,  it  must  be  apportioned.  If  it  be  a  du^,  impost,  Mr 
exeiBC,  wi^iio  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  it  must  be  uni- 
form. 

If  it  can  be  oonaidered  as  a  tax,  neither  direct  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitntion,  nor  comprehended  within  the  term 
duty,  impost,  or  excise ;  there  ib  no  provision  in  the  constitution, 
(me  way  or  another,  and  then  it  must  be  left  to  such  an  operation 
of  the  power,  as  if  the  authority  to  lay  taxes  had  been  given  gen- 
erally in  all  inatanoes,  without  saying  whether  they  should  be 
apportioned  or  uniform ;  and  in  that  case,  I  should  presume,  the 
tax  ought  to  be  uniform;  because  the  present  constitution  was 
particularly  intended  to  afFect  indiTiduais,  and  not  States,  ex- 
cept in  particular  cases  specified;  and  this  is  the  leading  distino- 
ticoi  between  the  articles  of  confederation  and  the  present  oon- 
stitution. 

As  all  direct  taxes  must  be  apportioned,  it  is  evident  tiiat  the 
constitution  contemplated  n(me  as  direct  but  such  as  could  be 
apportioned. 

If  this  cannot  be  apportioned,  it  is,  therefore,  not  a  direct  tax 
in  the  sense  of  the  coustitutitm. 

That  Gm  tax  cannot  be  apportioned  ia  evident.  Suppose  ten 
dollars  contemplated  as  a  tax  on  each  chariot,  or  post  chaise,  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  both  in  all  tiie  United 
States  be  computed  at  one  hundred  and  five,  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives in  congress, — ^this  would  produce  in  the  whole  one 
thousand  and  fifty  dollars;  the  share  of  Virginia,  being  19-105 
parts,  would  be  one  hundred  and  ninety  dollars;  the  share  of 
C<xinecticut,  being  7-105  parts,  woold  be  sev^ty  dollars;  then 
suppose  Yii^ia  had  fifty  carriages,  Conneeticnt  two,  the  share 
of  Vir^nnia  being  one  hundred  and  ninety  dollars,  this  must 
of  course  be  collected  from  the  owners  of  carriages  and  there 
would  therefore  be  collected  from  each  carriage  three  dollars 
and  eighty  cents ;  the  share  of  Connecticut  being  seventy  dollars, 
each  carriage  would  pay  thirty-five  dollars. 

If  any  State  had  no  carriages,  there  could  be  no  appmiion- 
ment  at  all.  This  mode  is  too  manifestly  absnrd  to  be  supported, 
and  has  not  even  been  attempted  in  debate.    But  two  expedieBti 
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have  been  proposed  of  a  very  ertraordinary  nature  to  evade  the 
difficulty. 

1.  To  raise  the  money  a  tax  on  oarriages  would  produce,  not 
by  laying  a  tax  on  each  carriage  uniformly,  but  by  se'ecting  dif- 
ferent articles  in  different  States,  so  that  the  amount  paid  in 
each  State  may  be  equal  to  the  sum  due  upon  a  principle  of 
apportionment.  One  State  might  pay  by  a  tax  on  carriages, 
another  by  a  tax  on  slaves,  etc 

I  should  have  thought  this  merely  an  exercise  of  ingenuity, 
if  it  had  not  been  pressed  with  some  earnestness;  and  as  this 
was  done  by  gentlemen  of  high  respectability  in  their  profession, 
it  deserves  a  serious  answer,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  give 
such  a  one. 

1.  This  is  not  an  apporticsunent,  of  a  tax  on  carriages,  but 
of  the  money  a  tax  on  carriages  might  be  supposed  to  produce, 
which  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

2.  It  admits  that  congress  cannot  lay  an  uniform  tax  on  all 
carriages  in  the  Union,  in  any  mode,  but  that  they  may  on  car- 
riages in  one  or  more  States.  They  may  therefore  lay  a  tax  on 
carriages  in  fourteen  States,  but  not  in  the  fifteenth. 

3.  If  congress,  according  to  this  new  decree,  roby  select  car- 
riages as  a  proper  object,  in  one  or  more  States,  but  omit  them  in 
others,  I  presume  they  nu?  omit  them  in  all,  and  select  oth^ 
articles. 

Suppose,  then,  a  tax  on  carriages  would  produce  $100,000,  and 
a  tax  on  horses  a  like  sum,  $100,000,  and  $100,000  were  to  be 
apportioned  according  to  that  mode;  gentlemen  might  amuse 
themselves  with  calling  this  a  tax  on  carriages,  or  a  tax  on 
horses,  while  not  a  single  carriage,  nor  a  single  horse  was  taxed 
throoghont  the  Union. 

4.  Such  an  arbitrary  method  of  taxing  different  States  differ^ 
ently,  is  a  su^estion  altogether  new,  and  woiild  lead,  if  prac- 
ticed, to  such  dangerous  consequences  that  it  will  require  very 
powerful  aif^nmenta  to  show  that  that  method  of  taxing  would 
be  in  any  manner  c<HnpatibIe  with  the  constitution,  with  which 
at  presfflit,  I  deem  it  utterly  irreconcilable,  it  being  altc^fether 
destructive  of  the  notion  of  a  common  interest,  upon  which  the 
very  principles  of  the  constitution  are  founded,  so  far  as  the 
condition  of  the  United  States  will  admit 

The  second  expedient  proposed  was,  that  of  taxing  carriage^ 
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among  other  things,  in  a  general  aaBeesment.  This  amoimtB  to 
Baying  that  congress  may  lay  a  tax  on  carriages^  but  that  they 
mf^  not  do  it  unless  they  blend  it  with  other  sabjecta  of  taxation. 
For  this,  no  reason  or  authority  has  been  given,  and  in  addition 
to  other  suggestions  offered  by  the  counsel  on  that  side,  affords 
an  irrefragable  proof,  t^t  when  positions  plainly  so  untenable 
are  offered  to  counteract  the  principle  contended  for  by  the  op- 
ponte  counsel,  the  principle  itself  is  a  ri^t  aae;  for,  no  one 
can  doubt,  that  if  better  reasons  could  have  been  offered,  they 
would  not  have  escaped  the  sagacity  and  learning  of  the  gentle- 
men who  offered  them. 

There  is  no  necessity  or  propriety  in  determining  what  is,  or 
is  not  a  direct  or  indirect  tax  in  all  cases. 

Some  difficulties  may  occur  which  we  do  not  at  present  fore- 
see. Perhaps  a  direct  tax,  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution,  can 
mean  nothing  but  a  tax  on  something  inseparably  annexed  to  the 
soil,  something  capable  of  apporticmment  under  all  such  circum- 


A  land  or  a  poll  tax  may  be  considered  of  this  deacripticm. 

The  latter  is  to  be  considered  so  particularly  under  the  present 
constitution,  on  account  of  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States,  who 
give  a  ratio  in  the  representation  in  the  proportion  of  tiiree  to 
five. 

Either  of  these  is  capable  of  apportionm^it.  In  regard  to 
other  articles,  there  mf^  possibly  be  considerable  doubt. 

It  is  aufSeient,  on  the  present  occasion,  for  the  court  to  be 
satisfied  that  this  ia  not  a  direct  tax  contemplated  by  the  con- 
stitution, in  order  to  affirm  the  present  judgment;  since,  if  it 
cannot  be  apportioned,  it  must  necessarily  be  uniform. 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion  this  is  not  a  direct  tax  in  the  sense  of 
the  constitution,  and,  therefore,  that  the  judgment  ought  to  be 
affirmed.* 

By  the  CouBT.  Let  the  judgment  of  the  circoit  court  be 
affirmed. 

■  WiLsoR,  J.,  had  rendered  an  opinion  In  this  cue  In  tlu  Clrcalt 
Court  of  Virginia,  and  now  merely  expressed  IiIb  ooncurrence  in  tbe 
opinion  of  the  court  CDaHiHo,  J.,  not  having  heard  tbe  arguments, 
did  not  deliver  an  opinion. 
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SnUNGEB  T.  UNITED  STATES. 
103  V.  a.  686.    (1881.) 

Mr.  JoBtice  Swaynx,  zHux  stating  the  faeti,  ddiveied  the 
opini(m  of  the  conrt. 

The  central  and  eontroUing  qQesti<m  in  this  ease  is  whether 
the  tax  which  waa  levied  on  the  income,  gains,  and  profits  of  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  as  set  forth  in  the  record,  and  by  pretended 
virtue  of  the  acts  of  Congreaa  and  parts  of  acts  therein  men- 
tioned, is  a  direct  tax.  ...  If  it  was,  not  having  beeai  laid 
according  to  the  reqoirements  of  the  Gonatitntion,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  laws  imposing  it,  and  the  proceedings  taken 
Under  them  by  the  assessor  and  collector  for  it«  impoeiti<Hi  and 
collection,  were  all  void. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of  Confederatitm  of 
1777  were  embodied  in  the  existing  organic  law.  They  provided 
for  a  common  treasuiy  and  the  mode  of  supplying  it  with  fonds. 
The  latter  was  by  requisitions  upon  the  several  States.  The 
delays  and  difficulties  in  procuring  the  compliance  of  the  States, 
it  is  known,  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  present  Constitntion.  This  clause  of  the  articles  throws  do 
light  on  the  question  we  aro  called  upon  to  consider.  Nor  does 
the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1787  contain  anything  of  much  value  relating  to  the  subject. 

It  appears  that  on  the  11th  of  July,  in  that  year,  there  was  a 
debate  of  some  warmth  involving  the  topic  of  slavery.  On  the 
day  following,  Qouvemenr  Morris,  of  New  Yoi^,  submitted  a 
proposition  "that  taxation  shall  be  in  proportion  to  representa- 
tion." It  is  further  recorded  in  this  day's  proceedings,  that 
Mr.  Morris  having  so  varied  his  motion  by  inserting  the  word 
"direct,"  it  passed  n«n.  con.,  as  follows:  "Provided  always, 
that  direct  taxes  oogfat  to  be  proportioned  to  representation." 
2  Madison  P^ers,  by  Qilpin,  pp.  1079-1081. 

On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Morris  said  that  "he 
hoped  the  committee  woold  strike  out  the  whole  clause.  .  .  . 
He  had  only  meant  it  as  a  bridge  to  assist  us  over  a  gulf;  having 
passed  the  gulf,  the  bridge  may  he  ranoved.  He  thought  the 
principle  laid  down  with  so  mnch  sbictness  liable  to  strong  ob- 
jecticms."    Id.  1197.    The  gulf  waa  the  ahare  of  representatim 
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claused  by  the  Southern  States  on  account  of  their  slave  popola- 
tioD.  Bat  the  bridge  remained.  The  builder  could  not  remove 
it,  much  aa  he  desired  to  do  so.  All  parties  seem  thereafter  to 
have  avoided  the  subject.  With  one  or  two  immateiial  excep- 
tions, not  necessary  to  be  noted,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
again  adverted  to  in  any  way.  It  was  silently  incorporated  into 
the  draft  of  the  Constitution  aa  that  instrument  was  finally 
adopted. 

It  does  not  appear  that  on  attempt  was  made  by  any  one  to 
define  the  exact  meaning  of  the  language  empbyed. 

In  the  twenty-first  number  of  the  Federalist  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, speaking  of  taxes  generally,  said:  "Those  of  the  direct 
kind,  which  principally  relate  to  land  and  building  may  admit 
of  a  rule  of  apportionment.  Either  the  value  of  the  land,  or  the 
umnber  of  the  people,  may  serve  as  a  standard."  The  thir^- 
sixth  number  of  that  work,  by  the  same  author,  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  internal  taxes.  It  is  there  said,  "They  may  be  sub- 
divided into  those  of  the  direct  and  those  of  the  indirect  kind," 
In  this  connection  land-taxes  and  poll-taxes  are  'discoBsed.  The 
former  are  commended  and  the  latter  are  condemned.  Nothing 
is  said  of  any  other  direct  tax.  In  neither  case  is  there  a  def- 
inition given  or  attempted  of  the  phrase,  "direct  tax." 

The  very  elaborate  researches  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  have 
furnished  us  with  nothing  from  the  debates  of  the  State  conven- 
tions, by  whom  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  which  gives  us  any 
aid.  Hence  we  may  safely  assume  that  no  such  material  exists 
in  that  direction,  though  it  is  known  that  Virginia  proposed  to 
Congress  an  amendment  relating  to  the  subject,  and  that  Masssr 
ehusetts,  South  Carolina,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina  ex- 
pressed strong  disapprobation  of  the  power  ^ven  to  impose  such 
burdens.    1  Tucker's  Blackstone,  pt.  1,  app.  235.  - 

Perhaps  the  two  most  authoritative  persons  in  the  convention 
touching  the  Constitution  were  Hamilton  and  Madison.  The  lat- 
ter, in  a  letter  of  May  11,  1794,  speaking  of  the  tax  which  was 
adjudicated  upon  in  Hylton  v.  United  States  (3  Dall.,  171),  said, 
' '  The  tax  on  carriages  succeeded  in  spite  of  the  Constitution  by  a 
majority  of  twenty,  the  advocates  of  the  principle  being  rein- 
forced by  the  adversaries  of  luxury."  2  Mad.  Writings  (pnb. 
by  Congress),  p.  14.  In  another  letter,  of  the  7Ui  of  Febmaiy, 
1796,  referring  to  the  case  of  Hylttm  v.  United  States  then  pend- 
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ing,  lie  remarked :  ' '  There  never  was  a  qaestion  on  which  my 
mind  was  better  satisfied,  and  yet  I  have  very  little  ezpectatitm 
that  it  will  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  by  the  court  that  it  is 
by  me."  Id.,  77.  Whence  Gie  Aeapaadeaey  thus  expressed  is 
unexplained. 

Hamilton  left  behind  him  a  series  of  l^al  brie£s  and  among 
them  one  entitled  "Carriage  tax."  See  toL  vii.,  p.  848,  of  his 
works.  This  paper  was  evidently  prepared  with  a  view  to  the 
Hylton  case,  in  which  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
United  States.  In  it  he  eaya :  "What  is  the  distinction  between 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  t  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  terms  so 
uncertain  and  vague  in  so  important  a  point  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Constitution.  We  shall  seek  in  vain  for  any  antecedent  set- 
tled legal  meaning  to  the  respective  terms.  There  is  none.  We 
shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss  to  find  any  disposition  of  either  which 
can  satisfactorily  determine  the  point"  There  being  many  car- 
riages in  some  of  the  Stat^  and  very  few  in  others,  he  points 
out  the  preposterous  conseqaences  if  such  a  tax  be  laid  and  col- 
lected on  the  principle  of  apportionment  instead  of  the  rule  of 
uniformity.  He  insists  that  if  the  tax  there  in  question  was  a 
direct  tax,  so  would  be  a  tax  on  ships,  according  to  their  tonnage. 
He  sn^ests  that  the  boundary  line  between  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  be  settled  by  "a  species  of  arbitrati<»i,"  and  that  direct 
taxes  be  held  to  be  only  "capitation  or  poll  taxes,  and  taxes  on 
lands  and  buildings,  and  general  assessments,  whether  on  the 
whole  property  of  individuals  or  on  their  whole  real  or  personal 
estate.  All  else  must,  of  neeeesity,  be  considered  as  indirect 
taxes." 

The  tax  here  in  questicsi  falls  within  neither  of  these  cate- 
gories. It  is  not  a  tax  on  the  "whole  ...  .  personal  estate" 
of  the  individual,  bat  only  on  his  income,  gains,  and  profits  dur- 
ing a  year,  which  may  have  been  but  a  small  part  of  his  per- 
sonal estate,  and  in  most  cases  would  have  been  so.  This  claasi- 
fleation  lends  oo  support  to  the  argument  of  the  plaintiff  in 
error. 

The  Constitution  went  into  operati<m  on  the  4th  of  Mareb, 
1789. 

It  is  important  to  look  into  the  legislation  of  Congress  touch- 
ing the  subject  since  that  time.  The  following  summary  will 
BofBce  for  our  purpose.    We  shall  refer  to  the  several  acts  of 
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Congress  to  be  examined,  according  to  their  sequence  in  dates. 
In  all  of  them  the  aggregate  amount  required  to  be  collected  VM 
apportioned  among  the  several  States. 

The  act  of  July  14,  1798,  c.  75,  1  Stat.  53.  This  act  impoaed 
a  tax  upon  real  estate  and  a  capitation  tax  upon  slaves. 

The  act  of  Aug.  2,  1813,  c.  37,  3  Id.  53.  Bj  this  act  the  tax 
was  imposed  upon  real  estate  and  slaves,  according  to  their  re- 
spective values  in  money. 

The  act  of  Jan.  19,  1815,  c.  21,  Id.  164.  This  act  imposed  the 
tax  upon  the  same  descripticHiB  of  property,  and  in  like  maoner 
as  the  preceding  act. 

The  act  of  Feb.  27,  1815,  c.  60,  Id.  216,  applied  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Jan.  19,  1815. 

The  act  of  March  5,  1816,  c.  24,  Id.  255,  repealed  the  two  pre- 
ceding acts,  and  re-enacted  their  provisions  to  enforce  the  collec- 
tion of  the  smaller  amount  of  tax  thereby  prescribed. 

The  act  of  Aug.  5,  1861,  c.  45,  12  Id.  294,  required  the  tax  to 
be  levied  wholly  on  real  estate. 

The  act  of  June  7,  1862,  o.  98,  Id.  422,  and  the  act  of  Feb.  6, 
1863,  c.  21,  Id.  640,  both  relate  only  to  the  collection,  in  insur- 
rectionary districts,  of  the  direct  tax  imposed  by  the  act  of  Aug. 
5,  1861,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  more  particularly  noticed. 

It  wiU  thus  be  se^i  that  whenever  the  government  has  im[  leed 
a  tax  which  it  rect^nized  as  a  direct  tax,  it  has  never  been  ap- 
plied to  any  objects  but  real  estate  and  slaves.  The  latter  appli- 
cation may  be  accounted  for  upon  two  grounds:  1.  In  some 
of  the  States  slaves  were  regarded  as  real  estate  (1  Hurd, 
Slavery,  239 ;  Veazie  Bank  v.  Penno,  8  Wall.,  533) ;  and,  2.  Sudi 
an  extension  of  the  tax  lessened  the  burden  upon  t^e  real  estate 
where  slavery  existed,  while  the  result  to  the  nsti<Hut]  treasury 
was  the  same,  whether  the  slaves  were  omitted  or  included.  The 
wishes  of  the  South  were,  therefore,  allowed  to  prevail.  We  are 
not  aware  that  the  question  of  the  validity  of  such  a  tax  was 
ever  presented  for  adjudication.  Slavery  having  passed  aw^, 
it  cannot  hereafter  arise.  It  does  not  appear  ihat  any  tax  like 
the  one  here  in  question  was  ever  regarded  or  treated  by  Con- 
gress as  a  direct  tax.  This  uniform  practical  construction  of  the 
Constitution  touching  so  imp{»'tant  a  point,  throng  so  long  s 
period,  by  the  l^pslstive  and  executive  departm^ts  of  the 
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goTcrmnent,  though  not  condnaive,  is  a  consideration  of  great 
weight. 

There  are  four  adjudicationB  by  this  coart  to  be  considered. 
They  have  an  important,  if  not  a  conclosive,  application  to  the 
case  in  hand.  .  .  .  [Here  follows  a  dificUBsion  of  Hylton  v. 
United  States,  3  Dallas,  171.]  In  Pacific  Insurance  Co.  t.  Soole 
(7  WalL,  433),  the  taxes  in  question  were  upon  the  receipts  of 
such  companies  from  premiums  and  assessments,  and  upon  all 
sums  made  or  added,  during  the  year,  to  their  surplus  or  contin- 
gent funds.  This  court  held  unanimoosly  that  the  taxes  were  not 
direct  taxes,  and  that  they  were  valid.  .  .  .  [Here  follows  an 
extract  from  Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  8  Wallace,  533.]  In  Scholey 
Y.  Bew  (23  Wall.,  331),  the  tax  involved  was  a  succession  tax,  im- 
posed by  the  acts  of  Congress  of  June  30, 1864,  and  July  13, 1866. 
It  was  held  that  the  tax  was  not  a  direct  tax,  and  that  it  was 
constitutional  and  valid.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
Mr.  Justice  Clifford,  after  remarking  that  the  tax  there  in  ques- 
tion was  not  a  direct  tax,  said :  ' '  Instead  of  that,  it  is  plainly  an 
excise  tax  or  duty,  authorized  by  sect.  1,  art.  8,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  vests  the  power  in  Congress  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare,"  He  said  further:  "Taxes 
on  houses,  lands,  and  other  permanent  real  estate  have  always 
been  deemed  to  be  direct  taxes,  and  capitation  taxes,  by  the  ex- 
press words  of  the  Constitution,  are  within  the  same  category; 
but  it  has  never  been  decided  that  any  other  legal  exactions  for 
the  support  of  the  Federal  government  fall  within  the  condition 
that  unless  laid  in  proportion  to  numbers  the  assessment  is  in- 
valid." 

All  these  cases  are  undistinguiahable  in  principle  from  the  case 
now  before  us,  and  they  are  decisive  against  the  plaintiff  in  error. 

The  question,  what  is  a  dire«t  tax,  is  one  exclusively  in  Ameri- 
can junaprudence.  The  text-writers  of  the  country  are  in  entire 
accord  upon  the  subject 

Mr.  Justice  Story  says  all  taxes  are  usually  divided  into  two 
classes, — those  which  are  direct  and  those  which  are  indirect, — 
and  that  "under  the  former  denomination  are  included  taxes  on 
land  or  real  property  and,  under  the  latter,  taxes  on  consump- 
tion."   1  Const.,  sect.  950. 

Chancellor  Kent,  speaking  of  the  case  of  Hylton  v.  United 
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States,  sayB:  "The  better  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  direct 
taxes  contemplated  b^  the  Constitntion  were  only  two,  viz.,  a 
capitation  or  poll  tax  and  a  tax  on  land."  1  Com.,  257.  See 
also  Cooley,  Taxation,  p.  5,  note  2 ;  Pomerof,  Const.  Law,  157 ; 
Sharswood's  Blackstone,  SOS,  note;  Bawle,  Const.,  30;  Sergeant, 
Const.,  305. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  writer,  sinoe  Hylton  t.  United 
States  was  decided,  has  expressed  a  view  of  the  subject  different 
from  that  of  these  anthors. 

Our  conclusions  are,  that  direct  taxes,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  are  only  capitation  taxes,  as  ezpreaaed  in  that 
instrument,  and  taxes  on  real  estate ;  and  that  the  tax  of  which 
the  plaintiff  in  error  complains  is  within  the  category  of  an  ex- 
cise or  duty.  Pomeroy,  Const  Law,  177 ;  Pacific  Insurance  Co.  v. 
Soule,  and  Scholey  v.  Bew,  sapra. 

Against  the  considerations,  in  one  scale,  in  favor  of  these  prop- 
ositions, what  has  been  placed  in  the  other,  as  a  connterpoisel 
Our  answer  is,  certainly  nothing  of  such  weight,  in  our  jn^- 
ment,  as  to  require  any  special  reply.  The  numerous  citations 
from  the  writings  of  foreign  political  economists,  made  by  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  are  sufficiently  answered  by  Hamilton  in  his 
brief,  before  referred  to.  Judgment  affirmed. 


POLLOCK  V.  PABBIERS'  LOAN  AND  TRUST  COMPAJIT. 
(Rehearing.) 

HTDE  V.  CONTINENTAL  TRUST  COMPANY.    (Rehearing.) 

158  V.  a.,  601.    Decided  1895* 

[This  was  a  bill  filed  by  Charles  Pollock,  a  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  all  other  stock-holders 
of  the  defendant  company  similarly  situated,  against  the  Farm- 
era'  Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  bill  alleged  that  the  defendant  claimed  authority  under  the 

*Tbl8  case  orermlM,  by  a  divided  court,  tbe  decision  rMch«d  In 
Springer  v.  United  Btat«s,  tvpra,  and  holds  tli»t  aa  Income  tax  Is  a 
dirsct  tax  and  void  under  tbe  rule  of  nnlformltr. 
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provisioiui  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Aagust  15,  1891,  known  as 
the  Income  Tax,  to  pa7  to  the  United  States  a  tax  of  two  per 
oentum  on  the  net  profits  of  said  company,  including  the  income 
derived  from  real  eatate  and  honds  of  the  City  of  New  Tort 
owned  by  it.  The  bill  fnrUter  alleged  tbxA  each  a  tax  waa  uneon- 
stitutional,  null,  and  void,  in  that  it  was  a  direct  tax  with  respect 
to  the  income  from  real  estate,  and  in  that  the  income  from  stocks 
and  bonds  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  and  counties  and 
munioipalities  therein  is  not  subject  to  the  taxing  power  of  Con- 
gress. 

On  April  8, 1895,  the  Court,  one  jostice  being  absent,  decided: 

"A  tax  on  tiie  rents  or  income  of  real  estate  is  a  direct  tax, 
within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  the  Constitntion  of 
the  United  States. 

' '  A  tax  npon  incomes  deriyed  frmn  the  interest  of  bonds  issued 
by  a  municipal  corporation  is  a  tax  upon  the  power  of  the  State 
and  its  instrumentalities  to  borrow  money,  and  ia  consequently 
repugnant  to  the  Constitntioo  of  the  United  States. 

"Upon  each  of  the  otb^  questions  argued  at  bar,  to  wit: 
1.  Whether  the  void  proTia<Hi  as  to  rent  and  income  fnnn  real 
estate  ioTalidates  the  whole  actf  2.  Whether  as  to  the  income 
from  personal  property  as  such,  the  act  is  unconstitutional,  as  lay- 
ing direct  taxes  1  3.  Whether  any  jMirt  of  the  tax,  if  not  consid- 
ered as  a  direct  tax,  is  invalid  for  want  of  uniformity  on  either  of 
the  groonda  su^estedl — the  Juaticea  who  heard  the  argument 
are  equally  divided,  and,  therefore,  no  opinion  ia  expressed." 
(157  U.  S.,  429.) 

A  rehearing  was  granted. 

The  cases  were  re-argned  before  the  full  bench,  and  on  May 
20,  1895,  the  following  opinion  was  rendered : 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fnu:.Bit  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Whenever  this  court  ia  required  to  pass  npon  the  validity  of  an 
act  of  Congress  as  tested  by  the  fnndam^ital  law  enacted  by  the 
people,  the  duty  impoeed  demands  in  its  discharge  the  utmost  de- 
liberation and  care  and  invokes  the  deepest  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity. And  this  is  especially  so  when  the  question  involves  the 
exercise  of  a  great  governmental  power  and  brings  into  consider^ 
atiou,  as  vitally  affected  by  the  decision,  that  complex  system  of 
government  so  sagaciously  framed  to  secure  and  perpetuate  "an 
indestructible  union  composed  of  indestructible  States." 
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We  have,  therefore,  in  anxions  desire  to  conit  DOtbin^  vbieh 
might  in  any  degree  tend  to  elacidate  the  qaestiona  BQbmitted, 
and  aided  by  further  able  argumenta  embodying  the  fmita  of 
elaborate  research,  carefully  re-examined  these  cases,  with  the  re- 
sult that,  while  our  former  condunms  remain  unchanged,  their 
scope  must  be  enlarged  by  the  acceptance  of  their  logical  conae- 
qaences.  The  very  nature  of  the  e<nistitutiDn,  aa  observed  by 
Chief  Justice  M^rahall  in  one  of  his  greatest  judgments,  "re- 
quires that  only  its  great  outlines  should  be  mariced,  ita  important 
objects  deragnated,  and  the  minor  ingredients  which  compose 
those  objects  be  deducted  from  the  nature  of  the  objects  them- 
selves." "In  conaidering  this  question,  then,  we  must  never 
fbrget  that  it  is  a  Constituticm  that  we  are  expounding."  Mo- 
Culloch  T.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.,  316,  407. 

As  heretofore  stated,  the  Constitution  divided  Federal  taxation 
into  two  great  classes,  the  class  of  direct  taxes  and  the  daaa  of 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  and  prescribed  two  rules  which  qual- 
ified the  grant  of  power  as  to  each  class. 

The  power  to  lay  direct  taxes,  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  in  proportion  to  their  representation  in  the  poptdtu*  branch 
of  Congress,  a  representation  baaed  on  population  as  ascertained 
by  the  census,  vras  plenary  and  absolute,  bnt  to  lay  direct  taxes 
without  apportionment  was  forbidden.  The  power  to  lay  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  was  subject  to  the  qualification  that  the  im- 
position must  be  uniform  throughout  the  TTnited  States. 

Our  previous  decision  was  confined  to  the  ccmsideration  of  the 
validity  of  the  tax  on  the  income  from  real  estate  and  on  the  in- 
come  from  municipal  bonds.  The  question  thus  limited,  was 
whether  such  taxation  was  direct  or  not,  in  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  court  went  no  further  as  to  the  tax  on  the 
incomes  from  real  estate  than  to  hold  that  it  fell  within  the  same 
class  as  the  source  whence  the  income  was  derived,  that  is,  that  a 
tax  upon  the  realty  and  a  tax  upcm  the  receipts  therefrom  were 
alike  direct;  while  as  to  t^e  income  frtHU  municipal  bonds,  that 
could  not  be  taxed,  because  of  want  of  power  to  tax  the  source, 
aaid  no  reference  was  made  to  the  nature  of  the  tax  being  direct 
or  indirect. 

We  are  now  permitted  to  broaden  the  field  of  inquiry  and  de- 
termine to  which  of  the  two  great  classes  a  tax  upon  a  person's 
entire  income,  whether  derived  from  rents  or  products  or  other- 
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wise,  of  real  estate,  or  from  bonds,  Btocks  or  other  forms  of  per- 
sonal property,  belongs ;  and  we  are  unable  to  conclude  that  the 
enforced  subtraction  from  the  yield  of  all  the  owner's  real  or 
personal  property,  in  the  manner  prescribed,  is  so  different  from 
a  tax  apon  the  property  itself  that  it  is  not  a  direct  bat  an 
indirect  tax  in  the  meaning  of  the  Gonstitation. 

The  words  of  the  Constitution  are  to  be  taken  in  their  obviooB 
sense  and  to  have  a  reasonable  constrnction.  In  Gibbons  v.  Ogden, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  with  his  osnaJ  felicity,  said: 

"Ab  men,  whose  intentions  require  no  oonceabneut,  generally 
employ  the  words  which  most  directly  and  aptly  ezpreea  the  ideas 
they  intend  to  convey,  the  enlightened  patriots  who  framed  our 
Constitution  and  the  people  who  adopted  it  must  be  understood 
to  have  employed  words  in  their  natural  sense  and  to  have  in- 
tended what  they  have  said. "    9  Wheat.,  1,  188.    ■    ■    . 

We  know  of  no  reason  for  holding  otherwise  than  that  the 
words  "direct  taxes"  on  the  cme  hand,  and  "duties,  imposts,  and 
excises"  on  the  other,  were  used  in  the  Constitution  in  their  nat- 
ural and  obvious  sense,  nor,  in  arriving  at  what  those  terms  em- 
brace, do  we  perceive  any  ground  for  enlarging  them  beyond,  or 
narrowing  them  within,  their  natural  and  obvious  import  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  framed  and  ratified.    .    .    . 

Whatever  the  speculative  views  of  political  economists  or  rev* 
enue  reformers  may  be,  can  it  be  properly  held  that  the  Constitu- 
tion, taken  in  its  plain  and  obvious  sense,  and  with  due  regard  to 
the  circumstances  attending  the  formation  of  the  government,  au- 
thorizes a  general  unapportioned  tax  on  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  the  rents  of  real  estate,  althou|^  imposed  merely  because  of 
ownership  and  with  no  possible  means  of  escape  from  payment, 
as  belonging  to  a  totally  different  class  from  that  which  includes 
the  property  from  whence  the  income  proceeds  t 

There  can  be  only  one  answer,  unless  the  constitutional  restric- 
tion is  to  be  treated  as  utterly  illusory  and  futile,  and  the  object 
of  its  framers  defeated.  We  find  it  impossible  to  hold  that  a 
fundamental  requisition,  deemed  ao  important  as  to  be  enforced 
by  two  provisions,  one  affirmative  and  one  negative,  can  be  re- 
fined aw^  by  forced  distinctions  between  that  which  gives  value 
to  property  and  the  property  itself. 

Nor  can  we  conceive  any  ground  why  the  same  reasoning  does 
not  apply  to  capital  in  perstmalt^  held  for  the  purpose  of  income 
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or  ordinarily  yieldiiig  income,  and  to  the  income  therefrom.  All 
the  real  eetate  of  the  country,  and  all  its  invested  personal  prop- 
erty, are  open  to  the  direct  operation  of  the  taxing  power  if  an 
apportionment  be  made  according  to  the  Constitution.  The  Con- 
stitation  does  not  say  that  no  direct  tax  ahall  be  laid  by  appor^ 
tionment  on  any  other  property  than  land;  on  the  contraiy,  it 
forbids  all  unapportioned  direct  taxes;  and  we  know  of  no  war- 
rant for  excepting  personal  property  from  the  exercise  of  the 
power,  or  any  reaaoo  why  an  apportioned  direct  tax  cannot  be 
laid  and  assessed,  as  Mr.  Qallatin  said  in  his  report  when  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  1812,  "upon  the  same  objects  of  taxation 
on  which  the  direct  taxea  levied  nnder  the  authority  of  the  State 
are  laid  and  assessed."    .    .    . 

Nor  are  we  impressed  with  the  argument  that  because  in  the 
four  instances  in  which  the  power  of  direct  taxation  has  been 
exercised,  Gaagnm  did  not  see  fit,  for  reasons  of  expediency,  to 
levy  a  tax  upon  personalty,  this  amounts  to  anch  a  practical  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  that  the  power  did  not  exist,  that 
we  must  regard  onrselvea  bound  by  it.  We  should  regret  to  be 
c(«npelled  to  hold  the  powers  of  the  general  government  thus  re- 
atricted,  and  certainly  cannot  accede  to  the  idea  that  the  Consti- 
tution has  bec(»ne  weakened  by  a  particnlar  course  of  inaoti(»i 
under  it 

The  stavss  of  the  argumrait  is  thrown,  however,  on  the  assertion 
that  an  income  tax  is  not  a  property  tax  at  all ;  that  it  is  not  a 
real  estate  tax,  nor  a  crop  tax,  nor  a  bond  tax ;  that  it  is  an  asseaa- 
ment  upon  the  taxpayer  on  account  of  his  money-spending  power 
as  shown  by  his  revenue  for  the  year  preceding  the  assessment; 
that  rents  received,  crops  harvested,  mterest  collected,  have  lost 
all  connection  with  their  origin,  and  although  once  not  taxable 
have  become  transmuted  in  their  new  form  into  taxable  subject- 
matter  ;  in  other  words,  that  income  is  taxable  irrespective  of  the 
source  whence  it  is  derived. 

This  was  the  view  entertained  by  Mr.  Pitt  as  expressed  in  his 
celebrated  speech  on  introducing  his  income-tax  law  of  1799,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  it  to  its  lo^cal  conclusion.  The  Eng- 
lish loan  acts  provided  that  the  public  dividends  ahoold  be  paid 
"free  of  all  taxes  and  charges  whatsoever;"  bnt  Mr.  Pitt  success- 
fully contended  that  the  dividends  for  the  porposes  of  the  inewne 
tax  were  to  be  ctmsidered  simply  in  relation  to  the  recipient  aa  ao 
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macli  income,  8iid  that  the  bolder  had  do  reason  to  complain.  And 
this,  said  Mr.  Gladstone  fifty-five  years  after,  was  the  rational 
construction  of  the  pledge.   Finandal  Statements,  32.    .    .    . 

We  have  unanimoosly  held  in  this  case  that,  so  far  at  this  law 
operates  on  the  receipts  from  mnnicipal  bonds,  it  cannot  be  sos- 
tained,  because  it  is  a  tax  on  the  power  of  the  States,  and  on  their 
instrumentalities  to  borrow  money,  and  consequently  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution.  Bnt  if,  as  contended,  the  interest  when  re- 
ceived has  become  merely  money  in  the  recipient's  pocket,  and 
taxable  as  such  without  reference  to  the  source  from  which  it 
came,  the  question  is  immaterial  whether  it  should  have  been 
originally  taxed  at  all  or  not  This  was  admitted  by  the  Attorney 
General  with  characteristic  candor;  and  it  follows  tiiat,  if  the 
revenue  derived  from  mnnicipal  bonds  cannot  be  taxed  because 
the  source  cannot  be,  the  same  rule  applies  to  revenue  from  any 
other  sooTce  not  subject  to  the  tax ;  and  the  lack  of  power  to  levy 
any  bnt  an  apportioned  tax  on  real  estate  and  personal  property 
equally  exists  as  to  the  revenue  therefrom. 

Admitting  that  this  act  taxes  the  income  of  property  irre- 
spective of  its  source,  still  we  cannot  doubt  that  such  a  tax  is  nec- 
essarily a  direct  tax  in  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.    .    .    . 

Being  direct,  and  therefore  to  be  laid  by  apportionment,  is 
there  any  real  difBcnlty  in  doing  boT  Cannot  Congress,  if  the 
necessity  exist  of  raising  thirty,  forty,  or  any  other  number  of 
million  dollars  for  the  supjwrt  of  the  government,  in  addition  to 
the  revenue  from  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  apportion  die  quota 
of  each  State  upon  the  basis  of  the  census,  and  thus  advise  it  of 
the  payment  which  must  be  made,  and  proceed  to  assess  that 
amount  on  all  the  real  or  personal  property  and  the  income  of  all 
persons  in  the  State,  and  collect  the  same  if  the  State  does  not  in 
the  meantime  asaimLe  and  pay  its  quota  and  collect  the  amount 
according  to  its  own  system  and  in  its  own  way!  Cannot  Con- 
gress do  this  as  respects  either  or  all  these  subjects  of  taxation, 
and  deal  with  each  in  such  maimer  as  might  be  deemed  expedient, 
as  indeed  was  done  in  the  act  of  July  14,  1798  (C,  75,  1  Stat., 
597)  t  Inconveniences  might  possibly  attend  the  levy  of  an  in- 
come tax,  notwithstanding  the  listing  of  receipts,  when  adjusted, 
furnishes  its  own  valuation ;  bnt  that  it  is  apportionable  is  hardly 
denied,  altiioug^  jt  is  asserted  that  it  would  operate  so  unequally 
as  to  be  undesirable.    .    .    . 
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The  power  to  tax  real  and  personal  property  and  the  inoome 
from  both,  there  being  an  opportionment,  is  conceded ;  that  snch 
a  tax  is  a  direct  tax  in  the  meaning  of  the  CooBtitation  has  not 
been,  and,  in  onr  judgment,  cannot  be  successf uUy  denied ;  and 
yet  we  are  thus  invited  to  hesitate  in  the  enforcement  of  tho 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  which  pndiibits  Congress  from  lay- 
ing a  direct  tax  on  the  revenue  from  property  of  the  citizen  with- 
out regard  to  States  lines,  and  in  such  manner  that  the  States 
cannot  intervene  by  pajnnent  in  regulation  of  their  own  re- 
sources, lest  a  government  of  delegated  powers  ehonld  be  found 
to  be,  not  less  powerful,  but  less  absolate,  than  the  imagination 
of  the  advocate  had  supposed. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  question  whether  an  income 
tax  be  or  be  not  desirable,  nor  whether  such  a  tax  would  enable 
the  government  to  dimmish  taxes  on  consumption  and  duties  on 
imports  and  to  enter  upon  what  may  be  believed  to  be  a  reform 
of  its  fiscal  and  commercial  system.  Questions  of  that  character 
belong  to  the  controversies  of  political  parties,  and  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  judicial  decision.  In  these  cases  our  province  is  to  detor- 
mine  whether  this  income  tax  on  the  revenue  from  property  does 
or  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  direct  taxes.  If  it  does,  it  is, 
being  unapportioned,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  we 
must  so  declare.    .    .    . 

We  have  considered  the  act  only  in  respect  to  the  tax  on  income 
derived  from  real  estate,  and  from  invested  personal  property, 
and  have  not  commented  on  so  much  of  it  as  bears  on  gains  or 
profits  from  business,  privileges,  or  employments,  in  view  of  the 
instances  in  which  taxation  on  business,  privileges,  or  employ- 
ments has  assumed  the  guise  of  on  excise  tax  and  been  sustained 
as  such. 

Being  of  opinion  that  much  of  the  sections  of  this  law  as  la^ 
a  tax  on  income  from  real  and  personal  property  is  invalid,  we 
are  brought  to  the  question  of  the  effect  of  that  conclusion  upon 
these  sections  as  a  whole. 

It  is  elementary  that  the  same  statute  may  be  in  part  oonatitu- 
tional  and  in  part  unconstitutional,  and  if  the  parts  ara  wholly 
independent  of  each  other,  that  which  is  constitutional  may  stand 
while  that  which  is  unconstitutional  wiU  be  rejected.  And  in  the 
case  before  us  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  validity  of  this  act, 
except  sections  twenty-seven  to  thirty-seven,  inclusive,  which  re- 
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late  to  the  subject  which  has  been  under  diBCUBsioii ;  and  as  to 
th^n  we  think  that  the  role  laid  down  bj  Chief  Justice  Shaw  in 
Warren  v,  Charlestown,  2  Gray,  84,  is  applicable,  that  if  the  dif- 
ferent parts  "are  so  mutually  connected  with  and  dependent  on 
each  other,  aa  conditions,  considerations,  or  compensations  for 
each  other,  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  legislature  intended 
them  as  a  whole,  and  that,  if  all  could  not  be  carried  into  effect, 
the  legislature  would  not  pass  the  residue  independently,  and 
some  parts  are  unconstitutional,  all  the  provisions  which  are  thus 
dependent,  conditional  or  connected,  must  fall  with  them."  Or, 
as  the  point  is  put  by  Mr.  Justice  Matthews  in  Foindester  v. 
Greenhow,  114  U.  S.,  270,  304:  "It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
there  may  be  eases  where  one  part  of  a  statute  may  be  enforoed 
as  constitutional,  and  another  be  declared  inoperative  and  void, 
because  nnccmstitational ;  but  these  are  cases  where  the  parts  are 
so  distinctly  separable  that  each  can  stand  alone,  and  where  the 
court  is  able  to  see,  and  to  declare  that  the  intention  of  the  leg- 
islature was  that  the  part  pronounced  valid  should  be  enforceable, 
even  plough  the  other  part  should  fail.  To  hold  otherwise  would 
be  to  substitute,  for  the  law  intended  by  the  legislature,  one  th^ 
may  never  have  been  willing  by  itself  to  enact."  And  again,  as 
stated  by  the  same  eminent  judge  in  Spragne  v.  Thompson,  118 
U.  S.,  90,  95,  where  it  was  urged  that  certain  illegal  exceptions 
in  a  sectuMi  of  a  statute  might  be  disregarded,  but  that  the  rest 
could  stand :  "The  insuperable  diflBcully  with  the  application  of 
tliat  principle  of  construction  to  the  present  instance  is,  that  by 
rejecting  the  exceptions  intended  by  the  legislature  of  Georgia 
the  statute  is  made  to  enact  what  confessedly  the  legislature  never 
meant.  It  confers  upon  the  statute  a  positive  operation  beyond 
the  legislative  intent,  and  beyond  what  any  one  can  say  it  would 
have  enacted  in  view  of  the  illegality  of  the  exceptions." 

Accor(Ung  to  the  census,  the  true  valuation  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  in  the  United  States  in  1890  was  (65,037,091,197, 
of  which  real  estate  with  improvements  thereon  made  up  $39,- 
544,544,333.  Of  course,  frwn  the  latter  must  be  deducted,  in  ap- 
plying these  sections,  all  unproductive  property  and  all  property 
whose  net  yield  does  not  exceed  four  thousand  dollars;  but,  even 
with  such  deductions,  it  is  evident  that  the  income  from  realty 
formed  a  vital  part  of  the  scheme  for  taxation  embodied  therein. 
It  that  be  strioken  oat,  and  also  the  income  from  all  invested 
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pATSonal  property,  bondB,  stocka,  iiiTestments  of  all  kinds,  it  is 
obvious  that  hy  far  tbe  largest  part  of  the  anticipated  revenue 
woold  be  eliminated,  aad  this  would  leave  the  burden  of  the  tax 
to  be  borne  by  prof  easions,  trades,  employments,  or  vocations ;  and 
in  that  way  what  was  intended  as  a  tax  on  capital  would  remain 
in  substance  a  tax  on  occupations  and  labor.  We  cannot  believe 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  Congress.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  such  an  act  laying  by  apportionment  a  direct  tax  on  all  real 
estate  and  personal  property,  or  tbe  income  thereof,  might  not 
also  lay  excise  taxes  on  busineaa,  privileges,  employments,  and 
vocatitma.  Bnt  this  is  not  snch  an  act;  and  the  scheme  must  be 
considered  aa  a  whole.  Being  invalid  as  to  the  greater  part,  and 
falling,  as  the  tax  would,  if  any  part  were  held  valid,  in  a  direc- 
tion which  could  not  have  been  contemplated  except  in  connec- 
tion with  the  taxation  considered  as  an  entirety,  we  are  con- 
strained to  conclude  that  sections  twenty-seven  to  thirty-sev^ 
inclusive,  of  the  act  which  became  a  law  without  the  signatnre  of 
the  President  on  Angnst  28,  1894,  are  wholly  inoperative  and 
void. 

Our  oonclnsionB  may,  thereftve,  be  gummed  up  as  follows : 

First  We  adhere  to  the  opinion  already  announced,  that,  taxes 
on  real  estate  being  indisputably  direct  taxes,  taxes  on  tiie  rents 
or  incomes  of  real  estate  are  equally  direct  taxes. 

Second.  We  are  of  opinion  that  taxes  on  personal  property,  or 
on  the  income  of  personal  property,  are  likewise  direct  taxes. 

Third.  The  tax  imposed  I^  sections  twenty-seven  to  thirty- 
seven,  inclusive,  of  the  act  of  1894,  ao  far  as  it  falls  on  the  income 
of  real  estate  and  of  personal  property,  being  a  direct  tax  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Gcmstitution,  and,  therefore,  unconstitntional 
and  void  because  not  apportioned  according  to  representation,  all 
those  sections,  constituting  one  entire  scheme  of  taxation,  are  nec- 
essarily invalid. 

The  decTMS  hereinbefors  entered  in  this  court  toiU  be  vacated; 
the  decreet  below  will  be  reversed,  and  the  cases  remanded,  with 
instrwstions  to  grant  the  relief  prayed. 

[Dissenting  opinions  were  delivered  by  Jnsticea  Hab- 
Uifr,  BsowH,  Jackson,  and  Whitb.] 
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TAXATION  or  QOTESKHENTAIj  AGENCIES. 

M'CULLOCH  V.  MABTLAND. 
4  Wheat..  3t6.    {Freviously  given.) 

THE  OOLLEOTOB  v.  DAT. 
11  Wott.,  113.    {1870.) 

[This  caae  reeolted  from  the  attempt  to  collect  an  internal  rev 
enne  tax,  under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  from  1864  to  1867,  on 
the  salary  of  a  ju<^  of  the  State  of  Massacbnsetts.] 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  case  presents  the  qnestion  whether  or  not  it  is  competent 
for  Congress,  nnder  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
impose  a  tax  upon  the  salary  of  a  judicial  ofiBcer  of  a  state. 

In  Dobbins  t.  The  Commissioners  of  Erie  County,  16  Pet.,  435, 
it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  competent  for  the  legislature  of  a 
State  to  levy  a  tax  upon  Gie  salary  or  emoluments  of  an  officer  of 
the  United  States.    ... 

The  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheaton,  316,  and  Wee- 
ton  T.  Charleston,  3  Peters,  449,  were  referred  to  aa  aettling  the 
principle  that  governed  the  case,  namely,  "tit&t  the  State  gov- 
ernments cannot  lay  a  tax  npon  the  constitutional  means  em- 
ployed by  the  government  of  the  Union  to  execute  its  ecmstita- 
tional  powers,"    .    .    . 

It  is  a  familiar  rule  of  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union,  that  the  soTereign  powers  vested  in  the  State  governments 
by  their  respective  constitutions  remained  unaltered  and  unim- 
paired except  so  far  as  they  were  granted  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  That  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  this  respect  might  not  be  misunderstood,  this  rule  of 
interpretation  is  expressly  declared  in  the  Tenth  Article  of  the 
Amendments,  namely :  ' '  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or,  to  the  people." 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  can  clum  no 
powers  which  are  not  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  and  the 
powers  actually  granted  must  be  such  as  are  expressly  given,  or 
given  by  necessary  implication. 

The  general  government,  and  the  States,  although  both  exist 
within  the  same  territorial  limits,  are  separate  and  distinct  sov- 
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ereigntieB,  acting  Beparstel^  and  independently  of  each  other, 
within  their  respective  spheres.  The  former  in  its  apprc^riate 
sphere  is  supreme;  but  the  States  within  the  limits  of  their  pow- 
ers not  granted,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Tenth  Amendmrait, 
' '  reserved, ' '  are  aa  independent  of  the  general  government  as  that 
government  within  its  sphere  is  independent  of  the  States. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  two  governments  are  well 
stated  by  the  present  Chief  Juatice  in  the  case  of  Lone  County  v. 
Oregon,  7  Wallace,  76.  "Both  the  States  and  the  United  States," 
he  observed,  "existed  before  tiie  Constitution.  The  people, 
through  that  instrument,  established  a  more  perfect  union,  by 
substituting  a  national  government,  acting  with  ample  powers  di- 
rectly upon  the  citizens,  instead  of  the  Confederate  government, 
which  acted  with  powers  greatly  restricted  only  upon  the  States. 
But,  in  many  of  the  articles  of  the  Constitution,  the  necessary 
existence  of  the  States,  and  within  their  proper  spheres,  the  inde- 
pendent authority  of  the  States,  are  distinctly  recognized.  To 
them  nearly  the  whole  charge  of  intetior  regulation  is  committed 
or  left  to  them,  and  to  the  people,  all  powers,  not  expressly  dele- 
gated to  the  national  government,  are  reserved."  Upon  looking 
into  the  Constitution,  it  will  be  found  that  but  few  of  the  articles 
in  that  instrument  could  be  carried  into  practical  effect  without 
the  existence  of  the  States.     .     .     . 

But  we  are  referred  to  the  Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  8  Wallace, 
533,  in  support  of  this  power  of  taxation.  That  case  furnishes 
a  strong  illustration  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Chief  Justice  in 
McCullooh  V.  Maryland,  namely,  "That  the  power  to  tax  involves 
the  power  to  destroy," 

The  power  involved  was  one  which  had  been  exercised  by  the 
States  since  the  foundation  of  the  government,  and  had  beoi, 
after  the  lapse  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  annihilated  from 
excessive  taxation  by  the  general  government,  just  as  the  judicial 
c^ce  in  the  present  case  might  be,  if  subject  at  all  to  taxation 
by  that  government  But,  notwithstanding  the  sanction  of  this 
taxation  by  a  majority  of  the  court,  it  is  conceded,  in  the  opinion, 
that  "the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  such  as  the  right  to  pass 
laws;  to  give  effect  to  laws  through  executive  action;  to  admin- 
ister justice  through  the  courts,  and  to  employ  all  necessary 
agencies  for  legitimate  purposes  of  State  government,  are  not 
proper  subjects  of  the  taxing  power  of  Congress."    This  conc«- 
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aion  covers  the  case  before  us,  find  adds  the  authority  of  this 
court  in  support  of  the  doctrine  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
maintain.  Judgment  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Btumxr  filed  a  disBenting  opinion. 


WESTON  ET  AL  v.  THE  CITY  COtJNCIL  OF  OHABI/BS- 
TON. 

3  Peters,  449.    Decided  1829. 

Error  to  the  constitutional  court  of  South  Carolina.  By  an 
ordinance  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  "stock  of  the  United  States" 
was,  amoi^  other  things,  made  taxable.  The  plaintiff,  as  owners 
of  such  stock,  applied  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the 
Charleston  district  for  a  probibitioo  to  restrain  the  ci^  council 
from  taxing  that  stock,  on  the  ground  that  the  tax  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
hibition having  been  granted,  the  proceedings  were  removed  into 
the  constitutional  court,  where  four  of  the  seven  judges  being 
of  opinion  that  the  tax  would  be  valid,  reversed  the  order  for  a 
prohibition,   and   tberenpon   this  writ  of  error  was   brought. 

M"*B«"*'-'',  C  J.,  delivered  Vbe  opinion  of  the  court.    .    .    . 

.  .  .  This  brings  us  to  the  main  question.  Is  the  stock 
issued  for  loans  made  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
liable  to  be  taxed  by  States  and  corporations  1 

Congress  has  power  "to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States."  The  stock  it  iaraes  is  the  evidence  of  a  debt 
created  by  the  exercise  of  this  power.  The  tax  in  question  is  a 
tax  upon  the  contract  subsisting  between  the  government  and  the 
individual.  It  bears  directly  upon  that  contract,  while  subsist- 
ing and  in  full  force.  The  power  operates  upon  the  contract  the 
instant  it  is  framed,  and  most  imply  a  right  to  affect  that  eon- 
tract. 

If  the  Stat«8  and  corporations  throughout  the  Union,  pos- 
sess the  power  to  tax  a  contract  for  the  loan  of  money,  what  shall 
arrest  this  principle  in  its  application  to  every  other  contract  f 
What  measure  can  government  adopt  which  will  not  be  exposed 
to  its  influence  t 
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But  it  ia  mmeceaBUy  to  porsae  this  principle  throagh  its  di- 
versified application  to  all  the  contracts,  and  to  the  varioos  op- 
erations of  government.  No  one  can  be  selected  which  ia  of  more 
vital  interest  to  the  commonity  than  this  of  borrowing  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States.  No  power  has  been  conferred  by 
the  American  people  cm  their  government,  the  free  and  un- 
burdened exercise  of  which  more  deeply  affects  every  member 
of  ODT  republic.  In  war,  when  the  honor,  the  safety,  the  inde- 
pendence  of  the  nation  are  to  be  defended,  when  all  its  resoarcea 
are  to  be  strained  to  the  ntmost,  credit  must  be  brought  in  aid  of 
taxation,  and  the  abundant  revenue  of  peace  and  prosperity  most 
be  anticipated  to  supply  the  exigencies,  the  urgent  demands  of 
the  moment  The  people,  for  objects  the  most  important  which 
can  occur  in  the  progress  of  nations,  have  empowered  their  gov- 
ernment to  make  these  anticipati<Hi8,  "to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States."  Can  anything  be  more  dangerous, 
or  more  injurious,  than  the  admission  of  a  principle  which  au- 
thorizes every  9tate  and  every  corporation  in  the  Union  which 
pnmrnnm  the  right  of  taxation,  to  burden  the  exercise  of  this 
power  at  their  discretion! 

If  the  right  to  impose  the  tax  exists,  it  is  a  right  which  in  ita 
nature  acknowledges  no  limits.  It  may  be  carried  to  any  extent 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  or  corporation  which  im- 
poses it,  which  the  will  of  each  State  and  corporation  may  pre- 
scribe. A  power  which  is  given  by  the  whole  American  people 
for  their  common  good,  which  is  to  be  exercised  at  the  most  criti- 
cal periods  for  the  most  important  purposes,  on  the  free  exercise 
of  which  the  interests  cert^nly,  perhaps  the  liberty  of  the  whole 
m^  depend ;  m^  be  burdened,  impeded,  if  not  arrested  by  any 
of  the  oi^anized  parts  of  the  cimfederacy. 

In  a  Bocie^  formed  like  ours,  with  one  supreme  government 
for  national  purposes,  and  numerous  state  governments  for  other 
purposes,  in  many  respects  independent,  and  in  the  uncontrolled 
exercise  of  many  important  powers,  occasional  interferences 
oii^ht  not  to  surprise  as.  The  power  of  taxation  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  to  a  State,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  its 
operation.  The  attempt  to  maintain  a  rule  which  shall  limit  its 
exercise,  is  undoubtedly  among  the  most  delicate  and  difficult 
duties  which  can  devolve  on  those  whose  province  it  ie  to  ex- 
pound the  supreme  law  of  the  land  in  its  application  to  the  cases 
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of  iodiTidualK.  This  duty  has  more  than  once  devolved  OD  this 
court.  In  the  perfoimsnce  of  it  we  have  considered  it  as  a  neces- 
■ar;  consequence  from  the  sapremacy  of  the  govemm^t  of  the 
whole,  that  its  action  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  powers, 
should  be  free  and  onembarrasaed  hy  any  conflicting  powers  in 
the  possession  of  its  parts;  that  the  powers  of  a  State  cannot 
rightfnlly  be  so  exercised  as  to  impede  and  obstruct  the  free 
course  of  those  measures  which  the  government  of  the  States 
united  may  rightfully  adopt.    .    .    . 

[Citing  McCoUodi  v.  Matytand,  4  Wheaton,  816,  decided  by 
him,  the  Chief  Justice  continued :] 

We  retain  the  opinions  which  were  then  expressed.  A  con- 
tract made  by  the  government  in  the  exercise  of  its  power,  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  is  undoubtedly 
independent  of  the  will  of  any  State  in  which  the  individual  who 
lends  may  reside,  and  is  undoubtedly  an  operation  eeaential  to 
the  important  objects  for  which  the  government  was  created.  It 
ought,  therefore,  on  the  principles  settled  in  the  case  of  McCnl* 
loch  V.  The  State  of  Maryland,  to  be  exempt  from  state  taxation, 
and  consequently  from  being  taxed  by  corporations  deriving 
their  power  from  States. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  power  of  the  government  to  borrow 
money  cannot  be  directly  opposed,  and  that  any  law  directly  ob- 
stmctmg  its  operation  would  be  void ;  but  a  distinction  is  taken 
between  direct  opposition  and  those  measures  which  may  conse- 
quentially affect  itj  that  is,  that  a  law  prohibiting  loans  to  the 
United  States  would  be  void,  but  a  tax  on  Uiem  to  any  amount 
is  allowable. 

It  is,  we  think,  imijossible  not  to  perceive  the  intimate  con- 
nection which  exists  between  these  two  modes  of  acting  on  the 
subject. 

It  is  not  the  want  of  original  power  in  an  independent  sover- 
eign State,  to  prohibit  loans  to  a  foreign  government,  which  re- 
strains the  legislature  from  direct  opposition  to  those  made  by 
the  United  States.  The  restraint  is  imposed  by  our  constitution. 
The  American  people  have  conferred  the  power  of  borrowii^ 
money  on  their  government,  and  by  makiug  that  government  su- 
preme, have  shielded  its  action,  in  the  exercise  of  Uiis  power, 
from  the  action  of  the  local  governments.  The  grant  of  the 
power  is  incconpatible  with  a  restraining  or  coutroUing  power, 
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(md  the  declaration  of  supremacy  is  a  declaration  that  no  snch 
restraining  or  controlling  power  shall  be  exereised. 

The  right  to  taz  the  contract  to  any  extent,  when  made,  most 
operate  upon  the  power  to  borrow  before  it  is  exercised,  and  have 
a  sensible  inflnenee  on  the  contract  The  extent  of  this  infioence 
depends  on  the  will  of  a  distinct  government.  To  any  extent, 
however  inconsiderate,  it  is  a  bnrden  on  the  operations  of  govem- 
ment.  It  may  be  eairied  to  aii  extent  vhidL  shall  arrest  them 
entirely.  , 

It  is  admitted  by  the  coonsel  for  the  def^dants,  that  the 
power  to  tax  sto<^  must  affect  the  terms  on  which  loans  will  be 
made;  but  this  objection,  it  is  said,  has  no  more  weight  when 
tli^d  against  the  application  of  an  acknowledged  power  to  gov- 
ernment stock,  than  if  arged  against  its  application  to  lands  sold 
by  the  United  Stat^. 

The  distinction  is,  we  think,  apparent.  When  lands  are  sold, 
no  connection  remains  between  the  porehaser  and  the  govern- 
ment. The  lands  purchased  become  a  part  of  the  mass  of  prop- 
erty in  the  country  with  no  implied  exemption  from  common 
burdens.  All  lands  are  derived  from  the  general  or  particular 
govermnent,  and  all  lands  are  subject  to  taxation.  Lands  sold 
are  in  the  condition  of  money  borrowed  and  repaid.  Its  liability 
to  taxation  in  any  form  it  may  then  asaume  is  not  questioned. 
The  connection  between  the  borrower  and  the  lender  is  dissolved. 
It  is  no  burden  on  loans,  it  is  no  impediment  to  the  power  of  bor- 
rowing, that  the  money,  when  repaid,  loses  its  exemption  from 
taxation.  But  a  tax  upon  debts  due  from  the  government,  stands, 
we  think,  on  very  different  principles  from  a  tax  on  lands  which 
the  government  has  sold. 

"The  Federalist"  has  been  quoted  in  the  argument,  and  an 
eloquent  and  well-merited  eulogy  has  been  bestowed  on  the  great 
statesman  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  nmnber  from 
which  the  quotation  was  made.  This  high  authority  was  also  re- 
lied npon  in  the  case  of  McCulIoch  v.  The  State  of  Maryland,  and 
was  considered  by  the  court.  Without  repeating  what  was  then 
said,  we  refer  to  it  as  exhibiting  our  view  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed on  this  subject  by  the  authors  of  that  work. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  a  tax  on  stock  comes  within  the 
exceptions  stated  in  the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  The  State  of  Mary- 
land.   We  do  not  think  so.    The  bank  of  the  United  States  is  an 
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inBtmment  easential  to  the  fiscal  operationa  of  the  govermaent, 
and  the  power  which  might  be  exercised  to  its  destractioo  was 
denied.  Bat  properly  acquired  by  that  corporatioD  in  a  State 
was  sapposed  to  be  placed  in  the  same  condition  with  proper^ 
acquired  hy  an  individual. 

The  tax  on  goremment  stock  is  thought  by  this  court  to  be  a 
tax  on  the  contract,  a  tax  on  the  power  to  borrow  money  on  i^e 
credit  of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  to  be  repugnant 
to  the  constitation. 

We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the  consti- 
tutional court  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  reverBiDg  the  order 
made  by  the  court  of  common  pleas,  awarding  a  prohibition  to 
the  city  council  of  Charleston,  to  restrain  them  from  levying  a 
tax  imposed  on  six  and  seven  per  cent,  stock  of  the  United 
States,  under  an  ordinance  to  raise  supplies  to  the  use  of  the  city 
of  Charleston  for  the  year  1823,  is  erroneous  in  this;  that  the 
said  constitutional  court  adjudged  that  the  said  ordinance  was 
not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  whereas, 
this  court  is  of  opinion  that  such  repugnancy  does  exist.  We  are, 
therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  said  judgment  ou^t  to  be  reversed 
and  annulled  and  the  cause  remanded  to  the  constitutional  court 
for  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  that  further  proceedings  may 
be  had  therein  according  to  law. 

[Justices  Johnson  and  Thompson  delivered  dissenting  opin- 
ions.] 


STATE  TONNAGE  TAX  CASES. 
13  Wallace,  204.    Decided  1870. 

Ebbob  to  the  Snpreme  Court  of  Alabama. 

These  were  two  cases,  which,  though  coming  in  different  forms, 
involved  one  and  the  same  point  only;  and  at  the  bar — ^where  the 
counsel  directed  attention  to  the  principle  involved,  separated 
from  the  accidents  of  the  case — ^were  discussed  together  as  pro- 
seating  "precisely  the  same  question."    The  matter  was  thus: — 

The  Constitution  ordains  that  "no  State  shall  without  the  con- 
acait  of  Congress  lay  any  dufy  of  tonnage. "   With  this  provisioa 
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in  force  aa  superior  law,  the  State  of  Alabama,  paned,  <Hi  the  22d 
of  February,  1866,  a  revenue  law.  By  this  law,  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation for  property  generally  was  the  one-half  of  one  per  cent; 
but  "on  all  steamboate,  vessela,  and  other  water  crafts  plying  in 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  State,"  the  act  levied  a  tax  at  "the 
rate  of  $1  per  ton  of  the  registered  tonnage  thereof,"  which  it 
declared  should  "be  assessed  and  collected  at  the  port  where 
Buch  vessels  are  registered,  if  practicable ;  otherwise  at  any  other 
port  or  landing  within  the  State  where  such  vessel  may  be." 

The  tax  collector  was  directed  by  the  act  to  demand,  in  each 
year,  of  the  person  in  chai^  of  the  vessel,  if  the  taxes  had  been 
paid.  If  a  receipt  for  the  same  was  not  produced,  he  was  to  im- 
mediately assess  the  same  according  to  tonnage,  and  If  such  tax 
was  not  pud  on  demand  he  was  to  seize  the  boat,  &c.,  and,  after 
notice,  proceed  and  sell  the  same  for  payment  of  the  tax,  &c.,  aud 
pay  tiie  surplus  into4Jie  county  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  own* 
er.  If  the  vessel  could  not  be  seized,  the  collector  was  to  make 
the  amount  of  the  tax  out  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the 
owner,  &e. 

Under  this  act,  one  Lott,  tax  collector  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
demanded  of  Cox,  the  owner  of  the  Dorrance,  a  steamer  of  321 
tons,  and  valued  at  #5,000,  and  of  several  other  steamers,  certain 
sums  as  taxes;  and  under  an  act  of  1867,  identical  in  language 
with  one  of  1866,  just  quoted  demanded  from  the  Trade  Com- 
pany of  Mobile  certain  sums  on  like  vessels  owned  by  them;  the 
tax  in  all  the  cases  being  proportioned  to  the  registered  tonnage 
of  the  vessel. 

The  steamboats,  the  subject  of  the  tax,  were  owned  exclusively 
by  citizens  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  were  engaged  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Alabama,  Bi^jee,  and  Mobile  rivers,  carrying 
freight  and  passengers  between  Mobile  and  other  points  of  said 
rivers,  altogether  within  the  limits  of  that  State.  These  waters 
were  navigable  from  the  sea  for  vessels  of  "ten  or  more  tons' 
bnrden;"  and  it  waa  not  denied  that  there  were  ports  of  delivery 
on  them  above  the  highest  points  to  which  these  boats  plied.  The 
owners  of  the  boats  were  not  assessed  for  any  other  tax  on  them 
than  the  one  here  claimed.  The  boats  were  enrolled  and  licensed 
for  the  coasting  trade.  Though  running,  therefore,  between 
points  altogether  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  the 
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boats  were,  as  it  seemed,  of  thai,  sort  on  which  Ccugress  lays  a 
toonage  duty." 

Cox,  tmder  compulsion  and  protest,  paid  the  tax  demanded  of 
him,  and  then  brought  assumpsit  in  one  of  the  inferior  State 
courts  of  Alabama,  to  get  back  the  money.  The  Trade  Company 
refused  to  pay,  and  filed  a  bill  in  a  like  court,  to  enjoin  the  col- 
lector from  proceeding  to  collect.  The  ground  of  resistance  to  the 
tax  in  each  case  was  this,  that  being  laid  in  proportion  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessel  the  tax  was  laid  in  a  form  and  manner 
which  the  State  was  prohibited  by  the  already  quoted  section  of 
the  Constitution  from  adopting.  The  right  of  the  State  to  lay 
a  tax  on  vessels  according  to  their  value  and  aa  property  was 
not  denied,  but  on  the  contrary  conceded.  Judgment  being  given 
in  each  case  against  the  validity  of  the  tax,  the  matter  was  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Gonrt  of  Alabama,  which  decided  that  it  was 
lawful    To  review  that  judgment  the  case  was  now  here.     .     .     . 

Mr.  Justice  Cliffobd  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  court,  giv- 
ing an  opinion  in  each  of  the  cases. 

I.  In  the  FntST  case.  .  .  .  Congress  has  prescribed  the 
rules  of  admeasurement  and  computation  for  estimating  the  ton- 
nage of  American  ships  and  vessels.! 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  those  enactments,  the  word  tonnage,  as 
applied  to  American  ships  and  vessels,  must  be  held  to  mean  their 
entire  internal  cubical  capacity,  or  contents  of  the  ship  or  vessel 
expressed  in  tons  of  one  hundred  cubical  feet  each,  as  estimated 
and  ascertained  by  those  rules  of  admeasurement  and  of  com- 
putation. 

Power  to  tax,  with  certain  exceptions,  resides  with  the  States, 
independent  of  the  Federal  government,  and  the  power,  when 
confined  within  its  true  limits,  may  be  exercised  without  restraint 
from  any  Federal  authority.  They  cannot,  however,  without  the 
conaent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  nor  can  they  levy 
any  imposts  or  dutiee  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  executing  their  inspection  laws,  as  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress  they  are  unconditionally  prohibited 
from  exercising  any  such  power.  Outside  of  those  prohibitions 
the  power  of  the  States  to  tax  extends  to  aU  objects  within  the 

*8m  Act  of  JulT  IStb,  1866,  (28;  14  SUt  at  Urge,  18G. 
tia  Stat,  at  Lane,  49S,  TO;  lb.,  444. 
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sovereign  power  of  the  States,  except  the  meam  and  ingtroioents 
of  the  Federal  government.  But  ships  and  vessela  owned  t^  indi- 
viduals and  belonging  to  the  conunercial  marine  are  r^arded  as 
the  private  property  of  their  owners,  and  not  as  the  instruments 
or  means  of  the  Federal  government,  and  as  such,  when  viewed  as 
proper^,  they  are  plainly  within  the  taxing  power  of  the  States, 
as  they  are  not  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  that  power  by 
any  express  or  implied  proliibiti(ni  contained  in  the  Federal  Gon- 
8titution.t    .    .    . 

Taxes  levied  by  a  State  upon  ships  and  ressela  owned  by  the 
citizens  of  the  State  as  property  based  on  a  valuation  of  the  same 
as  property,  are  not  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution, 
but  it  ia  equally  clear  and  undeniable  that  taxes  levied  by  a  State 
upon  ships  and  vessels  as  instruments  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion are  within  that  clause  of  the  instrument  which  prohibits  the 
States  from  levying  any  duly  of  tonnage,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  ships  <»: 
vessels  taxed  belong  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  which  levies  the 
tax  or  the  citizens  of  another  State,  as  the  prohibition  is  general, 
withdrawing  altogether  from  the  States  the  power  to  lay  any 
duty  of  tonnage  under  any  circnmstances,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress. 

Annual  taxes  upon  property  in  ships  and  vessels  are  continu- 
ally laid,  and  their  validity  was  never  doubted  or  called  in  ques- 
tion, but  if  the  States,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  tax  ships 
or  vessels  as  instruments  of  commerce,  by  a  tonnage  du^,  or 
indirectly  by  imposing  the  tax  upon  the  master  or  crew,  they 
assume  a  jurisdiction  which  they  do  not  possess,  aa  every  such  act 
falls  directly  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution.    .    .    . 

Tonnage  duties  are  as  much  taxes  as  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports, and  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution  extends  as  folly  to 
such  duties  if  levied  by  the  States  as  to  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports, and  for  reasons  quite  as  strong  as  those  which  induced  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  withdraw  imports  and  exports 
from  Stat«  taxation.  Measures,  however,  scarcely  distinguiah- 
ahle  from  each  other  may  flow  from  distinct  grants  of  power,  as, 
for  example,  Congress  does  not  possess  the  power  to  regulate  the 
purely  internal  commerce  of  the  States,  but  Congress  may  enroll 

t  Alexander  v.  Railroad,  3  Btrobbart,  698. 
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and  license  sihips  and  Teasels  to  sail  from  one  port  to  another  in 
the  same  State;  and  it  ia  clear  that  sach  ships  and  vessels  are 
deemed  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  that  as  saeh 
they  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  ahipa  and  vessels  empli^ed 
in  the  coasting  trade.    .    .    . 

Steamboats,  as  well  as  sailing  ships  and  vessels,  are  required  to 
be  enrolled  and  licensed  for  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  record 
shows  that  all  the  steamboats  taxed  in  this  case  had  conformed  to 
all  the  regulations  of  Congress  in  that  r^ard,  that  they  were  duly 
enrolled  and  licensed  for  the  coasting  trade  and  were  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  pass^igers  and  freight  within  the  limits  of 
the  State,  upon  waters  navigable  from  the  sea  by  vessels  of  ten  or 
more  tons  burden. 

Tonnage  duties,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  have  been  imposed 
by  Congress  ever  since  the  Federal  government  was  organized 
under  the  Constitution  to  the  present  time.  They  have  usually 
been  exacted  when  the  ship  or  vessel  entered  the  port,  and  have 
been  collected  in  a  manner  not  substantially  different  from  that 
prescribed  in  the  act  of  the  State  legislature  under  consideration. 
Undisputed  authority  exists  in  Congress  to  impose  such  duties, 
and  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  consent  has  ever  been  given  by 
Congress  to  the  State  to  exercise  any  such  power. 

If  the  tax  levied  is  a  duty  of  tonnage,  it  ia  conceded  that  it  is 
illegal,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  concession  could  be 
avoided,  as  the  prohibition  is  express,  but  the  attempt  is  made  to 
show  that  the  legislature,  in  enacting  the  law  imposing  the  tax, 
merely  referred  to  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  steamboats  "as 
a  way  or  mode  to  determine  and  ascertain  the  tax  to  be  assessed 
on  the  steamboats,  and  to  furnish  a  rule  or  rate  to  govern  the 
assessors  in  the  performance  of  their  duties."    .    .    . 

By  the  terms  of  the  law  the  taxation  prescribed  is  "at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  per  ton  of  the  registered  tonnage  thereof, ' '  and  the 
ninetieth  section  of  the  act  provides  that  the  tax  collector  must, 
each  year,  demand  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  steamboat 
whether  the  taxes  have  been  paid,  and  if  the  person  in  charge 
fails  to  produce  a  receipt  therefor  by  a  tax  collector,  authorized 
to  collect  such  taxes,  the  collector  having  the  list  must  at  once 
proceed  to  assess  the  same,  and  if  the  tax  ia  not  paid  on  demand 
he  must  seize  auch  steamboat,  Ac,  and  after  twenty  days '  notice, 
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as  tlierein  preaeribed,  shall  sell  tbe  same,  or  bo  mnch  thereof  as 
will  pay  the  taxes  and  ezpenBes  for  keeping  and  costs.* 

Legislative  enactments,  where  the  language  ia  Tmambignoos, 
cannot  be  changed  by  construction,  nor  can  the  langoage  be 
divested  of  its  plain  and  obrioos  meaning.  Taxes  levied  under 
an  enaetment  which  directs  that  a  tax  diall  be  imposed  on  steam- 
boats at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  ton  of  the  registered  tonnage 
thereof,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  at  the 
port  where  sncb  steamboats  are  registered,  cannot,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  this  court,  be  held  to  be  a  tax  on  the  steamboat  as  prop- 
erty. On  the  contrary,  the  tax  is  just  what  the  language  imports, 
a  do^  of  tonnage,  which  is  made  even  plainer  when  it  comes  to  be 
considered  that  the  steamboats  are  not  to  be  taxed  at  all  onless 
they  are  "plying  in  the  navigable  waters  of  the  State,"  showing 
to  a  demonstration  that  it  is  as  inBtromentB  of  commerce  and  not 
as  property  that  they  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  revenues 
of  the  State. 

Such  provision  is  much  more  clearly  within  the  prohibition  in 
qu^tion  than  the  one  involved  in  a  recent  case  decided  by  this 
conrt,  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  statute  of  a  State  enacting  that 
tbe  wardens  of  a  port  were  entitled  to  demand  and  receive,  in 
addition  to  other  fees,  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  every  vessel 
arriving  at  the  port,  whether  called  on  to  perform  any  service  or 
not,  was  both  a  regulation  of  commerce  and  a  duty  of  tonnage, 
and  that  aa  such  it  was  unconstitutional  and  void.f 

Speaking  of  the  same  prohibition,  the  Chief  Justice  said  in  that 
case  that  those  words  in  their  most  obvious  and  general  sense  de- 
scribe a  duty  proportioned  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel — a  certain 
rate  on  each  ton — ^which  is  exactly  what  is  directed  by  the  pro- 
vision in  tbe  tax  act  before  the  court,  but  he  added  that  it  seems 
plain,  if  the  Constitution  be  taken  in  that  restricted  sense,  it 
would  not  fully  accomplish  the  intent  of  the  framers,  as  the  pro- 
hibition upon  the  States  against  levying  duties  on  imports  or 
exports  would  be  ineffectual  if  it  did  not  also  extend  to  duties 
on  the  ships  which  serve  as  the  vehicles  of  conveyance,  which 
was  doubtless  intended  by  the  prohibition  of  any  du^  of  ton- 
nage.   "It  vras  not  only  a  pro  rata  tax  which  was  prohibited,  but 

*  Sees.  Acts,  1866,  pp.  T,  31. 

t  Steamstilp  Co.  v.  Port  Wardens,  6  Wallace,  34. 
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any  duty  on  the  ship,  whether  a  fixed  sum  upon  its  whole  ton- 
nage, or  a  aam  to  be  ascertained  by  compaiii^  the  amonnt  of 
tonnage  with  the  rate  of  duty. ' ' 

Assume  the  rule  to  be  as  there  laid  down,  and  all  moBt  agree 
that  "the  levy  of  the  tax  in  question  is  expressly  prohibited,  as 
the  schedule  shows  that  it  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  regis- 
tered tonnage  of  the  steamboatB  plying  in  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  State."    .    .    . 

Taxes  in  aid  of  the  inspection  laws  of  a  State,  under  special 
circumstances,  have  been  upheld  as  necessary  to  promote  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  the  security  of  navigation.* 

Laws  of  that  character  are  upheld  as  contemplating  benefits 
and  advantages  to  commerce  and  navigati<Hi,  and  as  altogether 
distinct  from  imposts  and  duties  on  imports  and  exports  and  du- 
ties of  tonnage.  Usage,  it  is  aaid,  has  sanctioned  such  lawa  where 
Congress  has  not  legislated,  but  it  is  clear  that  such  laws  bear 
no  relation  to  the  act  in  question,  as  the  act  under  consideration 
is  emphatically  an  act  to  raise  revenue  to  replenish  the  treasair 
of  the  State  and  for  no  other  porpose,  and  does  not  contemplate 
any  beneficial  service  for  the  steamboats  or  other  vessels  sub- 
jected to  taxation. 

Beyond  question  the  act  is  an  act  to  raise  revenue  without  any 
corresponding  or  equivalent  benefit  or  advantage  to  the  vessels 
taxed  or  to  the  ahip-owners,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  up- 
held by  virtue  of  the  rules  applied  in  the  coDstmction  of  laws 
regulating  pilot  dues  and  port  chai^e8.t 

Attempt  was  made  in  the  case  of  Alexander  v.  Railroad  to 
show  that  the  form  of  levying  the  tax  was  simply  a  mode  of 
assessing  the  vessels  as  property,  but  the  ai^^nmcnt  did  not  pre- 
vail, nor  can  it  in  this  ease,  as  the  amount  of  the  tax  is  measured 
by  the  tonnage  of  the  steamboats  and  not  by  their  value  as 
property. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  case  of  the  Towboat  Company  v. 
Bordelon,t  as  assertii^  the  opposite  rule,  but  the  court  is  of  a 
different  opinion,  as  the  tax  in  that  case  was  levied,  not  upon  the 
boat,  but  upon  the  capital  of  the  company  owning  tiie  boat,  and 

*  Cooley  v.  Port  Wardens,  12  Howard,  314. 

tStat«  T.  ChariestoD,  4  Bich.,  8.  C,  286;  Benedict  v.  VanderbUt 
1  Eobt  N.  T.,  200. 

1 7  Loalslana  An.,  195. 
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the  court  in  delivering  their  opisitRi  aay  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany is  property,  and  t^ie  Comtitntion  of  the  State  requires  an 
equal  and  uniform  tax  to  be  imposed  upon  it  with  the  other  prop- 
er^  of  the  State  for  the  sapport  of  government. 

For  these  reasona  the  conrt  is  of  opini<ni  that  the  State  law 
levying  the  taxes  in  this  case  is  nncomtitutional  and  void,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  State  Court  is  erroneotis  and  that  it  most  be 
reversed,  and  having  come  to  that  conclusion,  the  conrt  does  not 
find  it  necessary  to  determme  the  other  question. 

Judgment  revened  teitk  ants,  and  th«  eouse  remanded  for  fur- 
ther proceedmgt  m  conformity  to  ike  ofimion  of  the  ccvrt. 

n.  In  the  Seoond  Cask.  .  .  .  Power  to  tax  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  State  governments  exists  in  the  States  independenUy 
of  the  Federal  government,  and  it  may  well  be  admitted  that 
where  there  is  no  cession  of  jurisdiction  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  Constitution,  and  no  restraining  compact  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  government,  the  power  in  the  States  to 
tax  reaches  all  the  property  within  the  State  which  is  not  proper- 
ly denominated  the  instrumentB  or  means  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment* 

Concede  all  that  and  still  the  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  tax 
in  thiB  ease  is  a  duty  of  tonnage,  and  that  the  law  imposing  it 
is  plainly  unconstitutional  and  void.  Taxes,  as  the  law  provides, 
must  be  assessed  by  the  assessor  in  each  coim^  on  and  £rom  the 
following  subjects  and  at  the  following  rates,  to  wit:  "On  all 
steamboats,  &c.,  plying  in  the  narigaUe  waters  of  the  State,  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  ton  of  the  registered  tonnage  tbeteot," 
which  most  be  assessed  and  collected  at  the  port  where  such 
steamboats  are  re^stered,  &e.t  Copied  as  the  provision  is  from 
the  enactment  of  the  previous  year,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must 
receive  the  same  construction,  and  as  the  tax  is  one  dollar  per 
ton,  it  is  too  plain  for  argument  that  the  amount  of  the  tax 
depends  upon  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  steamboat  and  not 
upon  her  value  as  property,  as  the  experience  of  every  one  shows 
that  a  small  steamer,  new  and  well  built,  may  be  of  much  greater 
value  than  a  large  one,  badly  built  or  in  need  of  extensive  repain. 

•Natban  v.  LoalBlana.  S  Homud,  82;  HcOnllotft  v.  HUrtatid.  4 
VheatOB,  429;  Boclety  for  SavlaKB  v.  Oette,  6  Wallace,  604;  BTOwU  v. 
Uarylaiid,  12  Wbeaton,  448;  Weston  t.  Charleston,  8  Petais,  467. 

t  Revised  Code,  169. 
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Separate  liste  are  mftde  for  the  coiiuty  and  school  tazes,  bnt  the 
two  combined  amount  exactly  to  one  dollar  per  ton,  aa  in  the 
lev;  for  the  State  tax,  and  the  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
case  falls  within  the  sBine  rule  as  the  case  jnst  decided. 


THE  STATES  lUT  MOT  I£7T  A  TAX  WHICH  INTUKQES  CPON  THX 
POWBB  OF  OONGBB^  OVEB  COUMZBCB. 

BROWN  V.  MARTIiAND. 

13  WheatM,  419;  7  Cvrtis,  363.   1837. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Masshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 

This  is  B  writ  of  error  to  a  judgment  rendered  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Maryland,  affirming  a  judgment  of  the  City  Court  of 
Baltimore,  on  an  indictment  found  in  that  court  ag^nst  the 
plaintiffs  in  error,  for  violating  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland.  The  indictment  was  founded  on  the  2d  section  of  that 
act,  which  is  in  these  words;  "And  be  it  enacted  that  all  im- 
porters of  foreign  articles  or  commodities,  of  dry  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  by  bale  or  package,  or  of  wine,  mm,  brandy,  whis- 
key, and  other  distilled  spirituous  liquors,  etc.,  and  other  persons' 
selling  the  same  by  wholesale,  bale  or  package,  hogshead,  bar- 
rel, or  tierce,  shall,  before  they  are  aathorized  to  sell,  take  out  a 
license,  as  by  the  original  act  ia  directed,  for  which  they  shall 
pay  fifty  dollars ;  and  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  take  out 
such  license,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  and  forfeitures 
BB  are  prescribed  by  the  original  act  to  which  this  is  a  supple- 
ment. "  The  indictment  charges  the  plainti^  in  error  with  hav- 
ing imported  and  sold  one  package  of  foreign  dry  goods  without 
having  license  to  do  so.  A  judgment  was  rendered  against  them, 
on  demurrer,  for  the  penalty  which  the  act  prescribes  for  the  of- 
fense; and  that  judgment  is  now  before  this  court. 

The  cause  depends  entirely  on  the  question  whether  the  leg- 
islature of  a  State  can  constitutionally  require  the  importer  of 
foreign  articles  to  take  out  a  license  from  the  State,  before  he 
shall  be  permitted  to  sell  a  bale  or  package  so  imported. 

It  has  been  tro^  said  that  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  evtsry^ 
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legislative  act,  and  that  the  whole  burden  of  proof  lies  on  him 
who  denies  its  constitutionalit?.  The  plaintiff  in  error  take  the 
burden  upon  themselves,  and  insist  that  the  act  under  considera- 
tion ia  repugnant  to  two  proviBions  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

1.  To  that  which  declares  that  "no  State  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  Isy  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports, except  what  may  he  ahsolutely  necessary  for  executing  its 
inspection  laws." 

2.  To  that  which  declares  that  Congress  shall  have  power  "to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

1.  The  first  inquiry  is  into  the  extent  of  the  prohibition  upon 
States  "to  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports."  The 
counsel  for  the  State  of  Maryland  would  confine  this  prohibition 
to  laws  imposing  duties  on  the  act  of  importation  or  exportation. 
The  counsel  for  the  plaintifib  in  error  give  them  a  much  wider 
scope. 

In  performing  the  delicate  and  important  duty  of  couBtruing 
clauses  in  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  which  involve  confiiet- 
ing  powers  of  the  government  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  respective 
States,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
vords  to  be  expotmded,  of  their  connection  with  other  words,  and 
of  the  general  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  prohibitory 
clause,  or  by  the  grant  of  power. 

What,  then,  is  ibe  meaning  of  the  words,  "imposts  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports  I" 

An  impost,  or  duty  aa  imports,  is  a  custom  or  a  tax  levied  on 
articles  brou^t  into  a  country,  and  ia  most  usually  secured  be- 
fore the  importer  is  allowed  to  exercise  his  rights  of  ownership 
over  them,  because  evasions  of  the  law  can  be  prevented  more  cer- 
tainly by  executing  it  while  the  articles  are  in  its  custody.  It 
would  not,  however,  be  less  an  impost  or  duty  on  the  articles,  if 
it  were  to  be  levied  on  them  after  they  were  landed.  The  policy 
and  consequent  practice  of  levying  or  securing  the  duty  before 
or  on  entering  the  port,  does  not  limit  the  power  to  that  state  of 
things,  nor,  consequently,  the  prohibition,  unless  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  clause  bo  confines  it.  What,  then,  are  ' '  imports  T ' '  The 
lexicons  inform  us  they  are  "things  imported. "  If  we  appeal  to 
usage  for  the  meaning  of  the  word,  we  shall  receive  the  same 
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answer.  They  are  the  articles  themselves  which  are  hroaght  into 
the  couDtTy,  "A  duty  on  imports,"  then,  is  not  merely  a  duty  on 
the  act  of  importation,  but  is  a  duty  on  the  thing  imported.  It 
ia  not,  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  confined  to  a  duty  levied  while 
the  article  ia  entering  the  country,  but  extends  to  a  duty  levied 
after  it  has  entered  the  country.  The  succeeding  words  of  the 
sentence  which  limit  the  prohibition,  show  the  extent  in  which 
it  was  understood.  The  limitation  is  "except  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws."  Now,  the 
inspection  laws,  so  far  as  they  act  upon  articles  for  exportation, 
are  generally  executed  on  land,  before  the  article  is  put  on  board 
the  vessel;  so  far  as  they  act  upon  importations,  they  are  gener- 
ally executed  upon  articles  which  are  landed.  The  tax  or  duty 
of  inspection,  then,  is  a  tax  which  is  frequently,  it  not  always 
paid  for  service  performed  on  land,  while  the  article  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  country.  Yet  this  tax  is  an  exception  to  the  prohibi- 
tion on  the  States  to  lay  dnties  on  imports  or  exports.  The  ex- 
ception was  made  because  the  tax  would  otherwise  have  been 
within  the  prohibition. 

If  it  be  a  rule  of  interpretation  to  which  all  assent,  that  the 
exception  of  a  particular  thing  from  general  words,  proves  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  lawgiver,  the  thing  excepted  would  be  with- 
in the  general  ctanse  had  the  exception  not  been  made,  we  know 
no  reason  why  this  general  rule  should  not  be  as  applicable  to  the 
Constitution  as  to  other  imtrumeuts.  If  it  be  applicable,  then 
this  exception  in  favor  of  duties  for  the  support  of  inspection 
laws,  goes  far  in  proving  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
classed  taxes  of  a  similar  character  with  those  imposed  for  the 
purposes  of  inspection,  with  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  and 
supposed  them  to  be  prohibited. 

If  we  quit  this  narrow  view  of  the  object,  and,  passing  from 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words,  look  to  the  objects  of  the 
prohibition,  we  find  no  reason  for  withdrawing  the  act  under  con- 
sideration from  its  operation. 

From  the  vast  inequality  between  the  different  States  of  the 
confederacy,  as  to  commercial  advantages,  few  subjects  were 
viewed  with  deeper  interest,  or  excited  more  irritation,  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  several  States  exercised,  or  seemed  diq>osed 
to  exercise,  the  power  of  laying  duties  on  imports.  Prom  motives 
which  were  deemed  sufficient  by  the  statesmen  of  that  day,  the 
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general  power  of  tHsation,  indijipensBbl}r  necessar;  as  it  -wu,  and 
jealoua  as  the  Statea  were  of  any  encroachment  on  it,  was  so  far 
afarit^ed  aa  to  forbid  then  to  toa«h  imports  ot  e^mrta,  with  the 
single  exception  whidh  has  been  noticed.  Why  are  they  re- 
strained from  imposing  these  dntiest  Plainly,  becanse,  in  the 
gesieral  opinion,  the  iutereAt  of  all  would  be  best  promoted  by 
placing  tjiat  whole  Bobject  imdel*  the  emtrol  of  Gongress.    .    .    . 

The  coQime!  for  Ae  State  of  l^^land  inaiat,  with  great  rea- 
son, that  if  the  words  of  the  prohibition  be  taken  in  their  atmoat 
latitude,  they  will  abridge  the  power  of  taxation,  which  all  ad- 
mit to  be  essential  to  the  Statea,  to  an  extent  which  has  never  yet 
been  suspected,  and  will  deprive  them  of  resonrces  which  are  nec- 
essary to  supply  revenue,  and  which  they  have  heretofore  been 
admitted  to  possess.  These  words  most,  therefore,  be  construed 
with  some  limitation ;  and,  if  this  be  admitted,  they  insist,  that 
entering  the  country  is  the  point  of  time  when  the  prohibition 
ceases,  and  the  pow«r  of  the  State  to  tax  ctanmences. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  words  of  the  prohibition  oi^t  not 
to  be  pressed  to  their  utmost  extent;  that  in  our  complex  system, 
the  object  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  government  of  the 
Union,  and  the  nature  of  the  often  conflicting  powers  which  re- 
main in  the  States  must  alwi^  be  taken  into  view,  and  may  aid 
in  expounding  the  words  of  any  particolar  danse.  Bat,  while 
we  admit  that  sound  principles  of  constroction  ought  to  restrain 
all  coiirts  from  carrying  the  words  of  the  prohibition  beyond  the 
object  the  Constitution  is  intended  to  seeore ;  that  there  most  be 
a  point  of  time  when  the  prohibition  ceases,  and  the  power  of 
the  State  to  tax  commences ;  we  cannot  admit  that  this  point  of 
time  is  the  instant  that  the  articles  enter  the  country.  It  ia,  ve 
think,  obvious,  that  this  construction  would  defeat  the  prohibi- 
tion. 

The  constitutional  prohibition  on  the  Statea  to  lay  a  duty  on 
imports,  a  prohibition  which  a  vast  majority  of  them  must  feel 
an  interest  in  preserving,  may  certainly  come  in  conflict  with 
their  acknowledged  power  to  tax  penons  and  property  within 
their  territory.    .    .    . 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintifh  in  err(»  contend  that  the  im- 
porter purchases,  by  payment  of  the  duty  to  the  United  States,  a 
right  to  dispose  of  his  merchandise,  as  well  as  to  bring  it  into 
the  country ;  and  certainly  the  ai^piment  is  supported  by  strong 
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reasoD,  as  well  as  by  the  practice  of  nations,  ineludlng  our  own. 
The  object  of  importation  is  sale;  it  constitutes  the  motive  tor 
paying  the  duties;  and  if  the  United  States  poesees  the  power  of 
conferring  the  right  to  a^,  as  the  conBideration  for  which  the 
daty  is  paid,  every  principle  of  fair  deaJing  requires  that  they 
should  be  ondentood  to  oonfer  it.  The  practice  of  the  moat 
cominercial  nati(H)s  ooofopms  to  this  idea.  Z>utieB,  according  to 
that  practice,  are  (^rged  oa  those  articles  only  which  are  in* 
tended  for  sale  of  oonsnraptioa  in  the  eoontry.  Thus,  aea  stores, 
goods  imported  and  re-exported  in  t^  same  vessel,  goods  landed 
and  carried  overland  for  the  poipo^  of  being  re-exported  from 
some  other  ptnt,  goods  foreed  in  by  stress  of  weather,  and  landed, 
bat  not  for  sale,  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  duties.  The 
whole  comse  of  legislation  oa  the  sobjeot  ebom  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  legidatore,  the  r^ht  to  sell  is  coanected  with  the 
payment  of  duties.    .    .    . 

This  indictmemt  is  against  the  impmler,  for  seliing  a  package 
of  di7  goods  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  imp(»1ied,  without  a 
license.  This  state  of  things  is  obanged  if  he  sells  them  or  other' 
wise  mixes  th^n  with  the  general  proper^  of  the  State,  by 
breaking  up  his  packages,  and  travelling  with  them  as  an  itiner- 
ant peddler.  In  the  first  case,  the  tax  interoepts  the  import,  as 
an  import  in  its  way  to  become  incorporated  with  the  general 
mass  of  property,  and  denies  it  the  privilege  of  becoming  so  in- 
corporated until  it  shall  have  cmtriboted  to  the  revenue  of  the 
State.  It  denies  to  the  importer  the  right  of  using  the  privil^^e 
which  he  has  purchased  from  the  United  States,  until  he  shall 
have  also  purchased  it  from  the  State.  In  the  last  cases,  the  tax 
finds  tike  article  already  incorporated  with  the  mass  of  property 
by  the  act  of  the  importer.  He  has  used  the  privilege  be  had 
purchased,  and  has  himself  mixed  them  up  with  the  common 
mass,  and  the  law  may  treat  them  as  it  finds  them.  The  same 
observations  apply  to  plate,  or  other  furniture  used  by  the  im- 
porter. 

So  if  he  sells  by  aaction.  Auotioneera  are  persona  lieoised  by 
the  State,  and  if  the  importer  chooses  to  employ  them,  he  can 
as  little  objeet  to  paying  for  this  service,  as  for  any  other  for 
which  he  may  app^  b)  an  officer  of  the  State.  The  right  of  sale 
au^  very  well  be  annexed  to  importation,  without  •rmnij^g  ^ 
1* 
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it,  also,  the  privile^  of  uaing  the  officers  lieensed  hj  the  State 
to  make  sales  in  a  peculiar  way. 

The  power  to  direct  the  removal  of  gunpowder  is  a  branch  of 
the  police  power,  which  unquestionably  remains,  and  ought  to 
remain,  with  the  States.  If  the  posaesBor  stores  it  himself  out  of 
town,  the  removal  cannot  he  a  duty  on  imports,  because  it  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  revenue.  If  he  prefers  placing  it  in  a 
public  magazine,  it  is  because  he  stores  it  there,  in  bis  own  opiu' 
ion,  more  advantageously  than  elsewhere.  We  are  not  sure  that 
this  may  not  be  classed  among  inspection  laws.  The  removal  or 
destruction  of  infectious  or  unsound  articles  is  undoubtedly  an 
exercise  of  that  power,  and  forms  an  express  exception  to  the  pro- 
hibition we  are  considering.  Indeed  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  expressly  sanction  the  health  laws  of  a  State. 

The  principle,  then,  for  which  the  plaintiffs  in  error  contend, 
that  the  importer  acquires  a  right,  not  only  to  bring  the  articles 
into  the  country,  but  to  mix  them  with  the  common  mass  of  prop- 
erty, does  not  interfere  with  the  necessary  power  of  taxation 
which  is  acknowledged  to  reside  in  the  States,  to  that  dangerous 
extent  which  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  error  seem  to  ap- 
prehend. It  carries  the  prohibition  in  the  Constitution  no  fur- 
ther than  to  prevent  the  States  from  doing  that  which  it  was  the 
great  object  of  the  Constitution  to  prevent. 

But  if  it  should  he  proved  that  a  du^  on  the  article  itself 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  it  is  still  argued  that 
this  is  not  a  tax  upon  the  article,  but  on  the  person.  The  State,  it 
is  said,  may  tax  occupations,  and  this  is  nothing  more. 
.  It  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  ouiselves  that  this  is  varying 
the  form  without  varying  the  sabstance.  It  is  treating  a  prohibi- 
tion which  is  general  as  if  it  were  confined  to  a  particular  mode 
of  doing  the,  forbidden  thing.  All  must  perceive  that  a  tax  on 
the  sale  of  an  article,  imported  only  for  sale,  ia  a  tax  on  the 
article  itself.  It  is  true  the  State  may  tax  occupations  generally, 
but  this  tax  must  he  paid  by  those  who  employ  the  individual, 
or  is  a  tax  on  his  business.  The  Uiwyer,  the  physician,  or  the 
mechanic,  must  either  charge  more  on  the  article  in  which  he 
deals,  or  the  thing  itself  ia  taxed  through  his  person.  This  the 
State  has  a  right  to  do,  because  no  constitutional  prohibition  ex- 
tends to  it.  So  a  tax  on  the  occupation  of  an  importer  is,  in  like 
manner,  a  tax  on  importation.    It  must  add  to  the  price  of  the 
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srtide,  and  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  or  by  the  importer  himself, 
in  like  manner  as  a  direct  duty  on  the  article  itself  would  be 
made.  This  the  State  baa  not  a  right  to  do,  because  it  is  pro< 
hibited  by  the  Constitution. 

In  support  of  the  argument  that  the  prohibition  ceases  the 
instant  the  goods  are  brought  into  the  country,  a  comparison  has 
been  drawn  between  the  opposite  words,  export  and  import.  As 
to  export,  it  is  said,  means  only  to  carry  goods  out  of  the  country, 
BO  to  import  means  only  to  bring  them  into  it.  But  suppose  we 
extend  this  comparison  to  the  two  prohibitions.  The  States  are 
forbidden  to  lay  a  duty  on  exports,  and  the  Unit«d  States  are  for- 
bidden to  lay  a  tax  or  duty  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. 
There  is  some  diversity  in  language,  but  none  is  perceivable  in 
the  act  which  is  prohibited.  The  United  States  have  the  same 
right  to  tax  occupations  which  is  possessed  by  the  States.  Now 
suppose  the  United  States  should  require  every  exporter  to  take 
out  a  license,  for  which  he  should  pay  such  tax  as  Congress 
might  think  proper  to  impose ;  would  government  be  permitted 
to  shield  itself  from  the  just  censure  to  which  this  attempt  to 
evade  the  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution  would  expose  it,  by 
saying  that  this  was  a  tax  on  the  person,  not  on  the  article,  and 
that  the  legislature  had  a  right  to  tax  occupations  f  Or  suppose 
revenue  cutters  were  to  be  stationed  off  the  coast  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  a  duty  on  all  merchandise  found  in  vessels  which  were 
leaving  the  United  States  for  foreign  countries;  would  it  be 
received  as  an  excuse  for  this  outrage,  were  the  government  to 
say  that  exportation  meant  no  more  than  carrying  goods  out  of  ' 
the  country,  and  as  the  prohibition  to  lay  a  tax  on  imports,  or 
thing  imported,  ceased  the  instant  they  were  brought  into  the 
country,  so  the  prohibition  to  tax  articles  exported  ceased  when 
they  were  carried  out  of  the  country! 

We  think  then,  that  the  act  under  which  the  plainti&  in  error 
were  indicted  is  repugnant  to  that  article  of  the  ConstituticHi 
which  declares,  that  "no  State  shall  lay  any  impost  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports. ' ' 

2,  Is  it  also  repugnant  to  that  clause  in  the  Ccnstitntion 
which  empowers  "Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribesi" 

The  oppressed  and  degraded  state  of  commerce  previous  to  the 
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adoption  of  the  Constitution  can  scarcely  be  foi^tten.  It  was 
regulated  by  foreign  nations  with  a  single  view  to  their  own  in- 
terests; and  oar  disunited  efforts  to  counteract  their  restrictions 
were  rendered  impotent  by  want  of  combination.  Congress,  in- 
deed, possessed  the  power  of  making  treaties ;  bnt  the  inability 
of  the  Federal  government  to  enforce  them  had  become  so  appar- 
ent as  to  render  that  power  in  a  great  degree  nseless.  Those  who 
felt  the  injury  arising  from  this  stat«  of  things,  and  those  who 
were  capable  of  estimating  the  influence  of  commerce  on  the  pros- 
perity of  nations,  perceived  the  necessity  of  giving  the  control 
over  this  important  subject  to  a  single  government.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  of  the  evilft  proceeding  from  the  feebleness 
of  tjie  Federal  government  contributed  more  to  that  great  revolu- 
tion which  introdnced  the  present  system  than  the  deep  and 
general  conviction  that  commerce  ought  to  be  regulated  by  Con- 
gress. It  is  not,  tiierefore,  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  grant 
should  be  as  extensive  as  tiie  mischief,  and  should  comprehend 
all  foreign  commerce  and  all  commerce  fimong  the  States.  To 
construe  the  power  so  as  to  impair  its  efficacy,  would  tend  to  de- 
feat an  object  in  the  attainment  of  which  the  American  public 
took,  and  just^  took  that  strong  interest  which  arose  from  a  full 
conviction  of  its  necessity. 

What,  then,  m  the  just  extent  of  a  power  to  regnlate  commerce 
with  foreign  natitms,  end  among  the  several  Stalest 

This  questi(m  was  considered  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden, 
9  'Wheat.  1,  in  which  it  was  declared  to  be  complete  in  itself,  and 
to  acknowledge  no  limitations  other  than  are  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution.  The  power  is  co-eitenfflve  with  the  subject  on 
which  it  acts,  and  cannot  be  stopped  at  the  external  boundary 
of  a  State,  but  must  enter  its  interior. 

We  deem  it  unnecessaiy  now  to  reason  in  support  of  these 
propositions.  Their  truth  is  proved  by  facts  oontinualty  before 
our  eyes,  and  was,  we  think,  demonstrated,  if  they  could  require 
demonstration,  in  flie  case  already  mentioned.    .    .    . 

What  would  be  the  language  of  a  foreign  government,  which 
should  be  informed  that  its  merchants,  after  importing  accord* 
ing  to  law,  were  forbidden  to  sell  the  merehandise  imported? 
What  answer  would  the  United  States  give  to  the  complaints 
and  just  reproaches  to  which  such  an  extraordinary  eironm- 
Btance  would  expose  themf    No  apology  could  be  received,  or 
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cren  offered.  Such  a  state  of  thiziga  would  break  up  oonunerw. 
It  will  not  meet  tliis  argomect  to  sa;  tbat  this  itate  of  thingi 
will  never  be  produced;  that  the  good  sense  of  the  States  is  s 
sufficient  security  against  it.  The  Constitation  has  not  confided 
this  subject  to  that  good  senae.  It  is  placed  elsewhere.  The 
question  is,  Where  does  the  power  reside  T  not,  How  far  will  it 
be  probably  abused  T  The  power  claimed  by  the  State  is,  in  its 
nature,  in  conflict  with  that  given  to  Congress;  and  the  greater 
or  lees  extent  in  which  it  may  be  exercised  does  not  enter  into 
the  inquiry  concerning  its  ezistenoe. 

We  think,  then,  that  if  the  power  to  aatborize  a  sale  ezists  in 
Congress,  the  condosion  that  the  ri^t  to  sell  is  connected  with 
the  law  permitting  importation,  as  an  inseparable  incident,  is 
inevitable. 

If  the  principles  we  have  stated  be  correct,  the  result  to  which 
they  conduct  us  cannot  be  tnistaken.  Any  penalty  inflicted  on 
the  importer  for  selling  the  article,  in  his  character  of  importer, 
must  be  in  opposition  to  the  act  of  Congress  which  authorizes 
importation.  Any  charge  on  the  introduction  and  incorporation 
of  the  articles  into  and  with  the  mass  of  property  in  the  conn- 
try,  must  be  hostile  to  the  power  given  to  Congieas  to  regulate 
commerce,  since  an  essential  part  of  that  regolation,  and  prin- 
cipal object  of  it,  is,  to  prescribe  the  regular  means  for  aecom- 
plishing  that  introduction  and  incorporation. 

The  distinction  betwera  a  tax  on  the  thing  imported  and  on 
the  person  of  the  importer  can  have  no  influence  on  this  part  of 
the  subject.  It  is  too  obvious  for  controversy  that  they  interfere 
equally  with  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 

It  has  been  contended  that  this  construction  of  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  as  was  contended  in  construing  the  pro- 
hibition to  lay  duties  on  imports,  would  abridge  the  acknowl- 
edged power  of  a  State  to  tax  its  own  citizens,  or  their  property 
within  its  territory. 

We  adroit  this  power  to  be  sacred ;  but  cannot  admit  that  it 
may  be  used  so  as  to  obstruct  the  free  course  of  a  power  given 
to  Congress.  We  cannot  admit  that  it  may  be  used  so  as  to 
obstruct  or  defeat  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  powers  remaining  with  the  States  may  be  so 
exercised  as  to  come  in  conflict  with  those  vested  in  Congress. 
When  this  happens,  that  which  is  not  supreme  must  yield  to  that 
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wbieh  is  Bupreme.  This  great  and  aniTerssl  truth  is  inseparable 
tiom  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  Constitution  has  applied  it 
to  the  often  interfering  powers  of  the  General  and  State  goTern- 
ments,  as  a  vital  principle  of  perpetual  operation.  It  results, 
neoessaril}',  from  this  principle  that  the  taxing  power  of  the 
States  must  have  some  limits.  It  cannot  reach  and  restrain  the 
action  of  the  national  government  wiUiin  its  proper  sphere.  It 
cannot  reach  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  the 
Union,  or  the  collection  of  the  taxes  of  the  United  States,  or 
restnun  the  operation  of  any  law  whicli  Congress  may  constitu- 
tional^ pass.  It  cannot  interfere  with  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce. If  the  States  may  tax  ail  persons  and  property  found 
on  their  territory,  what  shall  ir^train  them  from  taxing  goods 
in  their  transit  through  the  State  from  one  port  to  another,  for 
the  purpose  of  re-exportation  1  The  laws  of  trade  authorize 
this  operation,  and  general  convenience  requires  it.  Or  what 
should  restnun  a  State  from  taxing  any  article  passing  through 
it,  from  one  State  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  f  or  from 
taxing  the  transportation  of  articles  passing  from  the  State  itself 
to  another  State  for  commercial  purposes!  These  cases  are  all 
within  the  sovereign  power  of  taxation,  but  would  obviously 
derange  the  measures  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  and 
affect  materially  the  purpose  for  which  that  power  was  given. 

We  think  there  ia  error  in  the  judgment  of  t^e  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  State  of  Maryland.    .    .    . 
The  judgment  is  to  be  reversed.    .    .    . 
Thohi^on,  J.,  dissented. 
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MONEY. 

THE  POWBB  TO  BOBBOW  MONET  mCLVDEB  THE  POWEB  TO  OBOAK- 
IZB  A  BANS.* 

McCULLOOH  T.  MAETLAND. 
4  Wheaton  316.    (Previously  given.) 

NO  STATE  SBALI.     .      .      .     SUIT  NL1&  OV  CBBDIT. 

CRAIG  ET  Ali.  V.  THE  STATE  OP  MISSOUBI. 

4  Peters,  410.    (1830.) 

Mabsbau.,  C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  mart,  Justices 
Tbomfson,  Johnscqi,  and  McLean  dissentiiig. 

This  ia  a  writ  of  error  to  a  judgment  rendered  in  the  court  of 
last  resort,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  affirming  a  judgment  ob- 
tained b;  the  State  in  one  of  its  inferior  courts,  against  Hiram 
Craig  and  others,  on  a  promissory  note.    .    .    . 

The  declaratitm  is  on  a  promissory  note,  dated  on  the  first  day 
of  August,  1822,  promising  to  pay  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  on 
the  1st  day  of  November,  1822,  at  the  loan  office  in  Chariton,  the 
sum  of  $199.99,  and  the  two  per  cent,  per  anomn,  the  interest 
accruing  on  the  certifleates  borrowed  from  the  first  of  October, 
1821.  This  note  is  obviously  given  for  certificates  loaned  under 
tiie  act,  "for  the  establishment  of  loan  ofSces. "  That  act  directs 
that  loans  on  personal  security  shall  be  made  of  sams  less  than 
$200.  This  note  is  for  $199.99.  The  act  directs  that  the  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  Stat«  shall  carry  two  per  cent,  interest 
from  the  date,  which  interest  shall  be  calculated  in  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  The  note  promises  to  repay  the  sum  with  the  two 
per  cent,  interest  accruing  on  the  certificates  borrowed  from  the 
Ist  day  of  October,  1821.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  dec- 

*  See,  Sec  139,  Vol.  2,  Cyclopedia  of  Law  Series. 
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lantiOD  IB  on  a  note  given  in  porsusDce  of  the  act  whicli  has 
been  mentioned. 

Neither  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  plea  of  non-asBompsit  al- 
lowed the  defendants  to  draw  into  qaestion  at  the  trial  the 
validity  of  the  cooHideration  on  which  the  note  was  given. 
Everything  which  disaffirms  the  contract,  everything  which 
shows  it  to  be  void,  may  be  given  in  evidence  on  the  general  issue 
in  an  action  of  affiumpsit  The  defendants,  therefore,  were  at 
liberty  to  qnestion  the  validity  of  the  consideration  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  contract,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  in  which  it  originated.    .    .    . 

This  brings  us  to  the  great  qaesticHi  in  the  cause :  Is  the  act 
of  the  legislature  of  Missouri  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  f 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error  maintain  that  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  constitution,  because  its  object  is  the  emission  of 
bills  of  credit,  contrary  to  the  express  prohibition  contained  in 
the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article. 

The  act  under  the  authority  of  which  the  certificates  loaned 
to  the  plainti&  in  error  were  issued,  was  passed  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1821,  and  is  entitled  "an  act  for  the  establishment  of 
loan-offices."  The  provisions  that  are  material  to  the  present 
inquiry  are  comprehended  in  the  third,  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, twenty-third,  and  twenty-fourth  sectitois  of  the  act,  which 
are  in  these  words: 

Section  the  third  enacts,  "that  the  auditor  of  public  accounts 
and  treasurer,  under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  shall,  and 
they  are  hereby  required  to  issue  certificates,  signed  by  the  said 
auditor  and  treasurer,  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,  of  denomina- 
ticHis  not  exceeding  ten  dollan,  ti<H-  less  than  fifty  cents  (to  bear 
such  devices  as  they  may  deem  the  most  safe),  in  the  following 
form,  to  wit:  'This  certificate  shall  be  receivable  at  the  treas- 
ury, or  any  of  the  ioen-offloes  of  the  State  of  Hissonri,  in  the 
discharge  of  taxes  or  debts  due  to  the  State,  for  the  sum  of 

$ ,  with  interest  for  the  sothe,  at  the  rate  of  two  per  centum 

per  annum  from  this  date,  tiie  -^ —  day  of ,  182 — .'  " 

The  tbirterath  section  declares,  "that  the  certificates  of  the 
said  loan-offices  disll  be  receivable  at  the  treasury  of  the  Stat^ 
and  by  all  tax-gatherers  and  other  public  cheers,  in  payment  of 
taxes  or  other  moneys  now  due  to  the  State,  or  to  any  county 
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or  town  therein,  aad  the  said  certificates  shall  also  be  received 
by  all  officers,  civil  and  militaty,  in  the  State,  in  the  discharge 
of  salaries  and  fees  of  office." 

The  fifteenth  section  provide^  "that  the  commisaioneTS  of  the 
said  loan-ofiKcea  shall  have  power  to  mate  loans  of  the  said  cer- 
tificatea,  to  citizens  of  Uiis  State,  residing  within  their  respec- 
tive districta  only,  and  in  each  district  a  proportion  shall  be 
loaned  to  the  eitizou  of  each  conn^  therein,  according  to  the 
number  thereof,"  etc. 

Section  sixteenth.  "That  the  said  commiasionets  of  each  of 
the  said  offices  are  further  aathorized  to  make  loans  on  personal 
sGcorities,  by  them  deemed  good  and  sufficient,  for  soma  less 
than  two  hundred  dollars;  which  securities  shall  be  jointly  and 
severally  bound  for  the  payment  of  the  amount  so  loaned,  with 
interest  thereon,"  etc 

Section  twenty-third.  "That  the  general  assembly  shall,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  cause  the  salt  springs  and  lands  attached  thereto, 
given  by  ccngress  to  this  State,  to  be  leased  out;  and  it  shall 
always  be  the  fundamental  condition  in  sucdi  leases,  that  the 
lessee  or  lessees  shall  receive  the  certificates  hereby  required  to 
be  issned,  in  payment  for  salt,  at  a  price  not  exceeding  that 
which  may  be  prescribed  by  law ;  and  all  the  proceeds  of  the  said 
salt  springs,  the  interest  accruing  to  the  State,  and  all  estates 
purchased  by  c^Scers  of  the  said  several  offices,  under  Qui  pro- 
visiona  of  this  act,  and  all  the  debts  now  due  or  hereafter  to 
be  due  to  this  State,  are  hereby  pledged  and  oonstitut«d  a  fund 
for  the  redemption  of  the  certificates  hereby  required  to  be 
issued,  and  the  faith  of  the  State  is  hereby  also  pledged  for  the 
same  purpose." 

Section  twenty-fourth.  "That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sud 
auditor  and  treasurer  to  withdraw  annually  from  circulation, 
one-tenth  part  of  the  certificates  which  are  hereby  required  to 
be  issued,"  etc 

The  clause  in  the  constitution  which  this  act  is  supposed  to 
violate  is  in  these  words:  "No  State  shall  .  ,  .  emit  bills 
of  credit." 

What  is  a  bill  of  credit  t  What  did  the  constitution  mean  to 
forbid  f 

In  its  enlarged,  and  perhaps  its  literal  s^ise,  the  term  "bill 
of  credit"  may  comprehend  any  instrument  by  which  a  State 
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engages  to  p^  money  at  a  future  day ;  thns  indading  a  certifi- 
cate given  for  money  borrowed.  Bat  the  laugoage  of  the  con- 
Btitation  itself,  and  the  mischief  to  be  prevented,  which  we  know 
from  the  history  of  our  country,  equally  limits  the  interpretation 
of  the  terms.  The  word  "emit"  is  never  employed  in  describing 
those  contracts  by  which  a  State  binds  itself  to  pay  money  at  a 
future  day  for  services  actually  received,  or  for  money  borrowed 
for  present  use ;  nor  are  instrumentB  executed  for  such  purposea, 
in  common  language,  denominated  "bills  of  credit."  To  "emit 
bills  of  credit,"  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  issuing  paper 
intended  to  circnlate  through  the  community  for  ita  ordinary 
purposes,  as  money,  which  paper  is  redeemable  at  a  future  d^. 
This  ia  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  have  been  always  under- 
stood. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  our  colonial  history,  the  attempt  to 
supply  the  want  of  the  precious  metals  by  a  paper  mediom  was 
made  to  a  comiderable  extent ;  and  the  hills  emitted  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  frequently  denominated  bills  of  credit.  During 
the  war  of  our  Bevolution,  we  were  driven  to  this  expedient; 
and  necessity  compelled  us  to  use  it  to  a  most  fearful  extent. 
The  tenn  has  acquired  an  appropriate  meaning;  and  "bills  of 
credit"  signify  a  paper  medium,  intended  to  circnlate  between 
individuals,  and  between  government  and  individuals,  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  society.  Such  a  medium  has  been  always 
liable  to  considerable  fluctuation.  Its  value  is  continually 
changing;  and  these  changes,  often  great  and  sudden,  expose 
individuals  to  immense  loss,  are  the  sources  of  ruinous  specula- 
tions, and  destroy  all  confidence  between  man  and  man.  To  cut 
up  this  mischief  by  the  roots,  a  mischief  which  was  felt  through 
the  United  States,  and  which  deeply  affected  the  interest  and 
prosperity  of  aU,  the  people  declared  in,  their  constitution,  that 
no  State  should  emit  bills  of  credit.  If  the  prohibition  means 
anything,  if  the  words  are  not  empty  sounds,  it  must  compre- 
hend the  emission  of  any  paper  medium,  by  a  State  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  common  circulation.    .    .    . 

Had  they  been  termed  "billa  of  credit,"  instead  of  "certifi- 
cates," nothing  would  have  been  wanting  to  bring  them  within 
the  prohibitory  words  of  the  constitution. 

And  can  this  make  any  real  difference  t  Is  the  proposition  to 
be  maintained,  that  the  constitution  meant  to  prohibit  namee  and 
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not  Qan^  t  That  a  ver;  important  act,  big  with  gxeat  aod  rnin- 
oua  mischief,  which  a  expressly  forbidden  by  words  most  ap- 
propriate for  its  description,  may  be  performed  by  the  aubstita- 
tioD  of  s  name  1  That  the  constitution,  in  one  of  ita  most  impor* 
tant  provisions,  may  be  openly  evaded  by  giving  a  new  name  to 
an  old  thing  f  We  cannot  think  so.  We  think  the  certificates 
emitted  under  the  aathoritf  of  this  act  are  as  entirely  bills  of 
credit  as  if  they  had  been  so  denominated  in  the  act  itself. 

The  certificates  for  which  this  note  was  given,  being  in  troth 
"bills  of  credit"  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution,  we  are  brought 
to  the  inquiry:  Is  the  note  valid  of  which  Uiey  form  the  con- 
sideration T 

It  has  been  long  settled,  that  a  promise  made  in  consideration 
of  an  act  which  is  forbidden  by  law  is  void.  It  will  not  be 
qaestioned,  that  an  act  forbidden  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  supreme  law,  is  against  law.  Now 
the  constitution  forbids  a  State  to  "emit  bills  of  credit."  The 
loan  of  these  eertiflcates  is  the  very  act  which  is  forbidden.  It 
is  not  the  making  of  them  while  they  lie  in  the  loan  offices; 
bnt  the  iasoing  of  them,  the  putting  them  into  circulation,  which 
is  the  act  of  emission,  the  act  that  is  forbidden  by  the  constitu- 
tion. The  consideration  of  this  note  ia  the  emission  of  bills  of 
credit  by  the  State.  The  very  act  which  constitutes  the  consid- 
eration, is  the  act  of  emitting  bills  of  credit,  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  of  Missouri ;  which  act  is  prohibited  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.    .    .    . 

A  majority  of  the  court  feels  constrained  to  say  that  the  eon- 
sideration  on  which  the  note  in  this  case  was  given,  is  against 
the  h^hest  law  of  the  land,  and  that  the  note  itself  is  utterly 
void.  In  rendering  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  the  conrt  for  the 
State  of  Missouri  decided  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  a  law  which 
is  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  argument,  we  have  been  reminded  by  one  side  of  the 
dignity  of  a  sovereign  State,  of  the  humiliation  of  her  submit- 
ting herself  to  this  tribunal,  of  the  dangers  which  may  result 
from  inflicting  a  wound  on  that  dignity;  by  the  other,  of  the 
still  superior  dignity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
have  spoken  their  will  in  terms  which  we  cannot  misunderstand. 

To  these  admonitions,  we  can  only  answer:  that  if  the  ezer^ 
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cise  of  1Mb  jnrisdictiOD  which  has  been  imposed  upon  ns  hj  tiie 
cOQStitation  and  laws  of  the  Uoited  States,  shall  be  calculated 
to  brii^  on  those  dangers  vhicb  have  been  indicated;  or  if  it 
shall  be  indispensable  to  the  preeerration  of  the  Union,  and  con- 
aeqnently  of  the  independence  and  liberty  of  these  States;  these 
are  connderations  which  address  themselves  to  those  depart- 
ments which  may  with  perfect  propriety  be  influenced  by  them. 
This  department  can  listen  only  to  the  mandates  of  law,  and  can 
tread  only  that  path  which  is  mailed  out  by  duty. 

The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
for  tbe  first  judicial  district  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded, 
with  directians  to  enter  judgment  for  the  defendants. 

[Justices  Johnson,  Thompson^  and  McLean  delivered  dsh 
senting  (pinions.  ] 

Is  Brlsooe  et  al.  t.  Bank  of  Kentacky,  11  Pet  2B7,  (1837),  a  nots 
giTBn  to  ttke  Bank  of  the  Commonwealtb  of  Esntnckr,  In  renewal  of 
a  like  note,  tbe  consideration  for  wbfcli  was  tbe  bills  of  the  liank, 
whlcb  were  claimed  to  be  bills  of  credit  and  hence  an  Illegal  consid- 
eration, was  held  to  be  collectible  on  the  ground  tbat  the  bills  Issued 
by  the  bank  were  not  bills  of  credit  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Co&Btitutlon.  HoLxAK,  J.,  in  dellTorlng  tbe  opinion  of  the  court, 
said: 

"HaTlog  arrived  at  tbis  i>olnt,  the  next  Inqalrr  In  the  case  is 
wheth«r  the  notes  of  tbe  Bank  of  the  Commonwealtb  were  bills  of 
credit  within  tbe  meaning  of  the  constitution. 

Tbe  flrat  section  of  tbe  charter  prorides,  tbat  tbe  bank  shall  be 
established  In  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  commonwealtb  of  Kentucky, 
under  tbe  direction  of  a  president  and  twelve  directors  to  be  cboeea 
by  Joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  etc  .... 
[The  second  section  provides  for  the  Incorporation  of  these  persons 
with  the  usual  powers.]  In  tbe  third  sectioa  It  Is  declared,  tbat  the 
stock  of  the  bank  shall  be  exclusively  tbe  property  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  and  tbat  no  individual  shall  own  any  part  of  IL 
Tbe  fourth  section  autborlzea  the  president  and  directors  to  issue 
notes,  etc.;  and  tn  tbe  fifth  section  It  is  declared,  that  tbe  capital 
stock  shall  be  $2,000,000,  to  be  paid  as  follows:  "All  moneys  here- 
after paid  Into  the  treaanry  tor  tbe  purchase  of  the  vacant  land  of 
the  commonwealth:  all  moneys  paid  Into  the  treasury  tor  the  purchase 
•t  land  warrants;  all  moneys  received  for  the  sale  of  vacant  lands 
west  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  so  much  of  tbe  capital  stock  owned 
by  the  State  in  the  Bank  of  Kentucky;"  and  as  tbe  treasurer  of  the 
State  received  these  moneys  from  time  to  time,  he  was  required  to 
pay  the  same  Into  the  bank.  .  .  .  Certain  limitations  were  Im- 
posed on  hiana  to  individuals,  and  the  accommodatlona  ot  the  baak 
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wen  to  be  apportioned  among  the  different  counties  of  the  State. 
The  president  vas  required  to  mafce  a  report  to  each  BOBBlon  of  the 
leflAlatnre.  The  notea  were  to  be  made  payable  in  gold  and  eilver, 
and  were  receivable  In  payment  of  taxei  and  other  debts  due  to  the 
State.  All  mortgages  executed  to  the  bank,  gave  to  It  a  priority.  By 
a  snpplementary  act  It  was  provided  that  tbe  preeldent  and  directors 
might  Issue  13,000,000.  In  18Z1,  an  act  was  passed  authorising  the 
treasurer  of  the  Stato  to  receive  the  dividends  of  the  bank. 

The  notes  issued  by  the  bank  were  in  the  usnal  form  of  bonk  notes, 
in  which  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  promised  to  pay  to  the  bearer 
on  demand  the  sum  apecifled  on  tbe  face  of  the  note.    .    .    . 

Were  these  notes  issued  by  the  State  f 

Upon  their  face,  they  do  not  purport  to  be  issued  by  the  atat^  but 
by  tbe  president  and  directors  of  the  bank.  They  promise  to  pay  to 
bearer  on  demand  the  sums  stated.  Were  they  Isoaed  on  tbe  faith 
of  the  Stat«T  The  notes  contain  no  pledge  of  the  faith  of  the  State 
In  any  form.  They  purport  to  have  been  issued  on  the  credit  of  the 
funds  of  the  bank,  and  must  have  been  so  received  In  the  community. 
But  these  funds.  It  is  said,  belonged  to  the  State;  &nd  the  promise 
to  pay  on  the  face  of  the  notes  was  made  by  the  president  and  directors 
as  agents  of  the  State.  They  do  not  assume  to  act  as  agents,  and 
there  Is  no  law  which  authorises  them  to  bind  the  State.  As  in,  per- 
haps, all  bank  charters,  they  had  the  power  to  Issue  a  certain  amount 
of  notes;  but  they  determined  the  time  and  circumstances  which 
should  regulate  these  Issues. 

When  a  State  emits  bills  of  credit,  the  amoost  to  be  Issued  ts 
fixed  by  law,  as  also  for  the  fund  out  of  which  tbey  are  to  be  paid, 
if  any  fund  be  pledged  for  their  redemption;  and  they  are  issued  on 
the  credit  of  the  State,  which  in  some  form  appears  upon  the  face  of 
the  notes,  or  by  tbe  signature  of  the  person  who  Issues  them. 

As  to  the  funds  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  were,  tn 
part  only,  derived  from  the  State.  The  capital,  it  Is  true,  was  to  be 
paid  by  the  State;  but  In  making  loans,  the  bank  was  required  to  take 
good  securities;  and  these  constituted  a  fund,  to  which  the  holders  of 
the  notes  could  look  for  payment,  and  whldi  could  be  made  legally 
responsible. 

In  this  respect  the  notes  of  this  bank  were  essentially  diSerent 
from  any  class  of  bills  of  credit  which  are  believed  to  have  been 
Issued. 

The  notes  were  not  payable  in  gold  and  silver  on  demand,  but 
there  was  a  fund,  and,  in  all  probability,  a  anlBcfent  fund,  to  redeem 
them.  This  fond  was  in  possession  of  tbe  bank,  and  under  the  control 
of  the  president  and  directors.  Bnt  Whether  the  fund  was  adequate 
to  the  redemption  of  the  notes  issued  or  not,  is  Immaterial  to  the 
present  inquiry.  It  Is  enough  that  the  fund  existed.  Independent  of 
the  State,  and  was  anffldent  to  give  some  degree  of  credit  to  the  paper 
of  the  hank. 
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The  question  la  not  whether  the  Bftnk  of  tbe  Commonwealth  had 
a  Iwga  capital  or  a  small  one,  or  vheUier  Its  notes  were  in  good 
credit  or  bad,  but  whether  the?  were  Issued  by  the  State,  and  on  the 
talth  and  credit  of  the  State.  The  notes  were  received  In  sayment 
of  taxes,  and  In  discharge  of  all  debts  to  the  State;  and  this,  aided 
by  tbe  fund  arising  from  notes  discounted,  with  prudent  management, 
under  laTorable  circumstances,  might  bare  sustained,  and  It  la  be- 
lieved did  sustain  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  credit  of  the  bank. 
The  notes  of  this  bank  which  are  still  In  circulation  are  equal  In 
value,  It  Is  said,  to  specie^ 

But  there  Is  another  quality  which  distinguished  these  notes  from 
bills  of  credit  Every  bolder  of  them  could  not  only  look  to  the  funds 
of  the  bank  for  payment,  but  be  had  In  his  power  the  means  of  en- 
forcing It 

The  bank  could  be  sued;  and  the  records  of  this  court  show  that 
while  its  paper  was  depreciated,  a  suit  was  prosecuted  to  Judgment 
against  It  by  a  depositor,  and  who  obtained  from  the  bank.  It  Is  ad< 
mltted,  the  full  amount  of  his  Judgment  In  qmcle.    .    .    . 

The  funds  of  the  bank  and  Its  property,  of  every  description,  are 
held  responsible  for  the  payment  of  its  debts,  and  may  be  reached 
by  legal  or  eaultable  process.  In  this  respect.  It  can  claim  no  exemp- 
tion under  the  prerogatives  of  the  States.  And,  If  tn  the  course  ot 
its  operations  its  notes  have  depreciated  like  the  notes  of  other  banks 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  still  It  must  stand  or  fall  by 
Its  charter.  In  this  Its  powers  are  defined;  and  its  rights,  and  the 
rights  of  those  who  give  credit  to  it,  are  guaranteed.  And  even  an 
abuse  of  Its  powers,  throueji  which  Its  credit  has  been  Impaired  and 
the  community  Injured,  cannot  be  considered  In  this  esse. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  Incorporating  the  Bank  ot  the 
Commonwealth  was  a  constitutional  exercise  of  power  by  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  and,  consequently,  that  the  notes  Issued  by  the  bank  are 
not  bills  of  credit  within  the  meaning  of  the  federal  constitution.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals  la,  therefore,  aSlrmed,  with  Interest 
and  costs.    .    .    . 

[Ur.  Justice  Thokpsoh  delivered  a  concurring  cvfnion,  and  Hr. 
Justice  Btost  a  dissenting  one.] 
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PAPBB    HONET.* 
POWSa  OF   CONOBEBS  TO  ISSUE  PAPEB  MONBT  Aim   HARE  8AHB 


HEPBUEN  V.  QRISWOLD. 
8  Wathce,  603.    (1870.) 

Error  to  tbe  Court  of  Appeals  of  Eentncky,  the  case  being 
this: 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1860,  a  certain  Mrs.  Hepburn  made  a 
promissory  note,  hy  which  she  promised  to  pay  to  Hemy  Oris- 
wold  on  the  20th  of  February,  1862,  eleven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  "dollars." 

At  the  time  when  the  not«  was  made,  as  also  at  the  time  triien 
it  fell  due,  there  was,  confessedly,  no  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  or  money  which  could  lawfully  be  tendered  in 
payment  of  private  debts,  but  gold  and  silver  coin. 

Five  days  after  the  day  when  the  note  by  its  terms  fell  due, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1862,  in  an  exigent  crisis 
of  the  nation,  in  which  the  government  was  engaged  in  putting 
down  an  armed  rebellion  of  vast  magnitude,  Congress  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  issue  of  $150,000,000  of  its  own  notes,  and 
enacted  in  regard  to  them,  by  one  clause  in  the  first  section  of 
the  act,  as  follows: 

"And  such  notes,  herein  authorized,  shall  be  receivable  in  pay- 
ment  of  all  taxes,  internal  duties,  excises,  debts,  and  demands  of 
every  kind  due  to  the  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports, 
and  of  all  claims  and  demands  against  the  United  States  of 
every  kind  whatsoever,  except  for  interest  upon  bonds  and  notes, 
which  shall  be  paid  in  coin ;  and  shall  also  be  lawful  money  and 
a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within 
the  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  as 
aforesaid." 

The  note  given  by  Mis.  Hepbom  not  being  paid  at  maturity, 
interest  accrued  on  it.  And  in  March,  1861,  suit  having  been 
brought  on  the  note  in  the  Louisville  Chancery  Court,  she  ten- 
dered in  United  States  notes  issued  under  the  act  mentioned 
$12,720,  the  amount  of  principal  of  the  note  with  the  interest 

■  See,  Sec  140,  Vol.  2,  Crctopedla  of  Law, 
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aecraed  to  the  date  of  tender,  and  some  etmta  in  Batisfaction  of 
the  pluntiff's  claim.  The  tender  was  refused.  The  notes  were 
then  tendered  and  paid  into  courts  and  the  chaneellor,  "resolT* 
ing  all  doabts  in  favor  of  Congress,"  declared  the  tender  good 
and  adjudged  the  debt,  interest  and  ooets  to  be  satisfied  accord- 
ingly. 

The  case  was  then  taken  by  Griswold  to  the  Court  of  Errors 
of  Eraitucky,  which  reversed  the  chancellor's  judgment,  and 
remanded  the  case  with  inatmctionB  to  enter  a  contrary  judg- 
ment 

From  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Errora  of  Kentucky,  the 
oaae  was  brought  by  iin.  Hepburn  here.    .    .    . 

The  Chuf  JvsncE  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  question  presented  for  our  determination  by  the  record 
in  this  case,  is  whether  or  not  the  payee  or  assignee  of  a  note, 
made  before  the  2&th  of  February,  1862,  is  obliged  by  law  to 
accept  in  payment  United  States  notes,  equal  in  nominal  amount 
to  the  sum  due  according  to  its  terms,  when  tendered  by  the 
maker  or  other  party  bound  to  pay  itf  And  this  requires,  in 
the  first  place,  a  construction  of  that  clause  of  the  first  secticm 
of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  on  that  day,  which  declares 
the  United  States  notes,  the  issue  of  which  was  authorized  by  the 
statute,  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  The  clause  has 
already  received  much  consideration  here,  and  this  court  has 
held  that,  upon  a  sound  construction,  neither  taxes  imposed  by 
State  legialation,*  nor  demands  upon  contracts  which  stipulate 
in  terms  for  the  delivery  of  coin  or  bullion,t  are  included  by 
l^islative  intention  under  the  description  of  debts  public  and 
private.  We  are  now  to  determine  whether  this  description  em- 
braces debts  contracted  before  as  well  as  after  the  date  of  the  act 

It  is  an  established  rule  for  the  construction  of  statutes,  that 
the  terms  employed  by  the  legislature  are  not  to  receive  an  inter- 
pretation which  conflicts  with  acknowledged  principles  of  justice 
and  equity,  if  another  sense,  consonant  with  those  principles,  can 
be  given  to  them.  But  this  rule  cannot  prevail  where  the  intent 
is  clear.  Except  in  the  scarcely  supposable  case  where  a  statute 
sets  at  naoght  the  plainest  precepts  of  morali^  and  social  obliga- 

*Lane  County  v.  Oregon,  T  Wallsca,  71. 

f  Bnmaon  t.  RodM,  7  Id.,  229;  Butler  v.  Horwlti,  lb.,  SSS. 
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tion,  courts  nmst  ^ve  effect  to  the  clearly  ascertained  l^islative 
intent,  if  not  repugnant  tx)  the  fundamental  law  ordained  in  the 
Constitution. 

Applying  the  rule  just  stated  to  the  act  under  oonsideration, 
there  appears  to  be  strong  reason  for  construing  the  word  debts 
aa  having  reference  only  to  debts  contracted  subsequent  to  the 
enactment  of  the  law.  For  no  one  will  question  that  the  United 
States  notes,  which  the  act  makes  a  legal  tender  in  payment,  are 
esaenttally  unlike  in  nature,  and,  being  irredeemable  in  coin,  are 
necesarily  unlike  in  value,  to  the  lawful  money  intended  by  par- 
ties to  contracts  for  the  payment  of  money  made  before  its  pas- 
sage. The  lawful  money  then  in  iffie  and  made  a  legal  tender  in 
payment,  consisted  of  gold  and  silver  ooin.  The  currency  in  use 
under  the  act,  and  declared  by  its  terms  to  be  lawful  m<Hiey  and 
a  legal  tender,  consists  of  notes  6t  ptaaaaea  to  pay  impressed 
upon  paper,  prepared  in  convenient  form  for  circulation,  and 
protected  against  count«rfeiting  by  suitabie  devices  and  penal- 
ties. The  former  possess  intrinsic  value,  determined  by  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  metal;  the  latter  have  no  intrinsic 
value,  but  a  purchasing  value,  determined  by  the  quantity  in 
circulation,  by  general  ccmsent  to  its  current  in  payments,  and 
hy  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  redemption  in  coin.  Both 
derive,  in  different  degrees,  a  certain  additional  value  from  their 
adaptation  to  circulation  by  the  form  and  impress  given  to  than 
under  national  authority,  and  from  the  acts  making  them  re- 
spective^ a  legal  tender. 

Contracts  for  the  payment  of  money,  made  before  the  act  of 
1862,  had  reference  to  coined  money,  and  could  not  be  dis- 
charged, unless  by  consent,  otherwise  than  by  tender  of  the  sutn 
due  in  coin.  Every  such  contract,  theref<Hre,  was,  in  legal  im- 
port, a  contract  for  the  payment  of  coin. 

There  is  a  well-known  law  of  curren<7,  that  notes  or  promises 
to  pay,  unless  made  conveniently  and  promptly  convertible  into 
coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  can  never,  except  under  tmnsual 
and  abnormal  conditions,  be  at  par  in  circulation  with  coin.  It 
is  an  equally  well  known  law,  that  depreciation  of  notes  must 
increase  with  the  increase  of  the  quantity  put  in  circulation  and 
the  diminution  of  confidence  in  the  ability  or  disposition  to  re- 
deem. Their  appreciation  follows  the  reversal  of  these  condi- 
tions. No  act  making  them  a  legal  tender  can  change  materially 
U 
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the  operation  of  these  Ibwb.  Their  force  has  been  stritdngly 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  notes.  Begin- 
ning with  a  very  slight  depreciation  when  first  issued,  in  March, 
1862,  they  sank  in  July,  1864,  to  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and 
eighty-five  cents  for  a  dollar  in  gold,  and  then  rose  until  recently 
a  dollar  and  twenty  cents  in  paper  became  equal  to  a  gold 
dollar. 

Admitting,  then,  that  prior  ctHitracfs  are  within  the  intention 
of  the  aet,  and  asstuning  tliat  the  act  is  warranted  by  Qte  Con- 
stitution, it  follows  that  the  holder  of  a  promissory  note,  made 
before  the  act,  for  a  thousand  dollars,  payable,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  according  to  the  law  and  according  to. the  intent  of  the 
parties,  in  coin,  was  required,  when  depreciation  reached  its 
lowest  point,  to  accept  in  payment  a  thousand  note  dollars,  al- 
though with  the  thousand  coin  dollars,  due  under  the  contract, 
he  could  have  purchased  on  that  day  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  such  dollars.  Every  payment,  since  the  passage 
of  the  act,  of  a  note  of  earlier  date,  has  presented  similar,  though 
less  striking  features. 

Now,  it  certainly  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  an  act, 
compelling  aceeptanee  in  satisfaction  of  any  other  than  stipu- 
lated payment,  alters  arbitrarily  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and 
impairs  its  obligation,  and  that  the  extent  of  impairment  is  in 
the  proportion  of  the  inequality  of  the  payment  accepted  under 
the  constraint  of  the  law  to  the  payment  due  under  the  contract. 
Nor  does  it  need  argument  to  prove  that  the  personal  operation  of 
such  an  act  is  contraiy  to  justice  and  equily.  It  follows  that  no 
construction  which  attributes  such  practical  operation  to  an  act 
of  Congress  is  to  be  favored,  or  indeed  to  be  admitted,  if  any 
other  can  be  reconciled  with  the  manifest  intent  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

What,  then,  is  that  manifest  intent!  Are  we  at  liberty,  upon 
a  fair  and  reasonable  construction  of  the  act,  to  say  that  Con- 
gress meant  that  the  word  "debts"  used  in  the  act  should  not 
include  debts  contracted  prior  to  its  passage  t    .    .    . 

These  considerations  seem  to  us  conclusive.  We  do  not  tlimlr 
ourselves  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  say  that  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend to  make  the  notes  authorized  by  it  a  legal  tender  in  {wy- 
ment  of  debts  contracted  before  the  passage  of  the  act 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  question,  whether  Congress  haa 
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power  to  mahe  notes  issued  under  its  authority  a  legal  tender  in 
pajrment  of  debts,  which,  when  contracted,  were  payable  by  law 
in  gold  and  silver  coin. 

The  delicacy  and  importance  of  this  qaeetion  has  not  been 
overstated  io  the  argument  This  court  always  approaches  the 
consideration  of  questions  of  this  nature  reluctantly;  and  its 
constant  role  of  decision  has  been,  and  is,  that  acts  of  Congress 
must  be  regarded  as  constitutional,  unless  dearly  shown  to  be 
otherwise.    .    .    . 

The  case  before  us  is  one  of  private  right.  The  plaintiff  in 
the  court  below  sought  to  recover  of  the  defendants  a  certain 
sum  expresed  on  the  face  of  a  promissory  note.  The  defendants 
insisted  on  the  right,  under  the  act  of  February  25th,  1862,  to 
acquit  themselves  of  their  obligation  by  tendering  in  payment  a 
sum  nominally  equal  in  United  States  notes.  But  the  note  had 
been  executed  before  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  the  plaintiff 
insisted  on  his  right  under  the  Constitution  to  be  paid  the 
amount  due  in  gold  and  silver.  And  it  has  not  been,  and  cannot 
be,  denied  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  judgment  according 
to  his  claim,  unless  bound  by  a  constitutional  law  to  accept  the 
notes  as  coin. 

Thus  two  questions  were  directly  presented:  Were  the  de- 
fendants relieved  by  the  act  from  the  obligation  assumed  in  the 
contractt  Could  the  plaintiff  be  compelled,  by  a  judgment  of 
the  court,  to  receive  in  payment  a  currency  of  different  nature 
and  value  from  that  which  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  par- 
ties when  the  contract  was  made  t 

The  Court  of  Appeals  resolved  both  questions  in  the  negative, 
and  the  defendants,  in  the  original  suit,  seek  the  reverBal  of  that 
judgment  by  writ  of  error. 

It  becomes  our  duty,  therefore,  to  determine  whether  the  act 
of  February  25,  1862,  so  far  as  it  makes  United  States  notes  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  contracted  prior  to  its  passage, 
is  constitutional  and  valid  or  otherwise.  Under  a  deep  sense  of 
our  obligation  to  perform  this  duty  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
and  understanding,  we  shall  proceed  to  dispose  of  the  case  pre- 
sented by  the  record. 

We  have  already  said,  and  it  is  generally,  if  not  universrily, 
conceded,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  one  of 
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limited  powers,  and  that  no  departm^it  poeaomx  any  aathtm^ 
not  granted  by  tbe  GoBBtitntion. 

It  is  not  Deceasary,  however,  in  order  to  prove  the  existence  of 
ft  partieolar  anthority,  to  show  a  particnlar  and  express  grant. 
The  design  of  the  Ooostitntioii  was  to  establish  a  government 
competent  to  the  direction  and  administration  of  the  afTaits  of  a 
great  nation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  mark,  by  sofBeiently  defi- 
nite lines,  the  ^here  of  ita  operations.  To  Uiis  end  it  was  need- 
f  ol  only  to  make  express  grants  of  general  powers,  coupled  with 
a  farther  grant  of  such  incidental  and  auxiliary  powers  as  might 
be  required  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  expressly  granted. 

The  role  for  determining  whether  a  legislative  enactment  can 
be  supported  as  an  exercise  of  an  implied  power  was  stated  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking  for  the  whole  court,  in  the  case 
of  McCnllooh  v.  The  State  of  Maryland,  and  tbe  statement  then 
made  has  ever  sinee  been  accepted  as  a  correct  exposition  of  the 
Constitution.  His  words  were  these:  "Let  the  end  be  legiti- 
mate, let  it  be  within  tbe  seope  of  the  ConstitutioQ,  and  all  means 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end, 
which  are  not  prohibited,  but  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  are  constitntional."  And  in  another  part  of 
the  same  opinion  the  practical  application  of  this  rule  was  thus 
illustrated;  "Should  Congress,  in  the  execntion  of  ita  powers, 
adopt  measures  which  are  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  or 
should  Congress,  under  the  pretext  of  executing  its  powers, 
pass  laws  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects  not  intrusted  to  the 
govemmmt,  it  would  be  the  painful  duty  of  this  tribimal,  should 
a  case  requiring  such  a  decision  come  before  it,  to  say  that  saeh 
an  act  was  not  the  law  of  the  land.  But  where  tbe  law  is  not 
prohibited,  and  is  really  calculated  to  effect  any  of  the  objects 
intrusted  to  the  government,  to  undertake  here  to  inquire  into 
tbe  degree  of  its  necessity  would  be  to  pass  the  line  which  cir- 
cnmscribea  the  judicial  department,  and  tread  on  legislative 
ground." 

It  must  be  taken  then  as  finally  settled,  so  far  as  judicial  deci- 
sions can  settle  anything,  that  the  words  "all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution"  powers  expressly  granted  or 
vested,  have,  in  tbe  Constitution,  a  sense  equivalent  to  that  of 
4ie  words,  laws,  not  absolutely  necessary  indeed,  but  appropriate. 
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plainly  adapted  to  tKmstitatioDal  and  le^timate  ends ;  lavs  not 
prohibited,  bnt  consigtent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Qw  Con- 
Btitation ;  lavs  really  calculated  to  effect  objecta  introsted  to  the 
government. 

The  question  before  ns,  Qiea,  resolves  itself  into  this:  "Is  the 
clause  which  makes  United  States  notes  a  legal  tender  tor  debts 
contracted  prior  to  its  enactment,  a  lav  of  the  descriptioa  stated 
in  the  rulel"    .    .    . 

Xjet  us,  then,  first  inquire  whether  it  is  an  appropriate  and 
plunly  adapted  means  for  carrying  on  varT  The  affirmative 
argument  may  be  thus  stated :  Congress  has  pover  to  declare  and 
provide  for  carrying  on  var;  Congress  has  also  power  to  emit 
bills  of  credit,  or  circulating  notes  receivable  for  government 
dues,  and  pliable,  so  far  at  least  as  parties  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive them,  in  discharge  of  government  obligationa ;  it  will  facili- 
tate the  use  of  such  notes  in  diabuisements  to  make  them  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  existing  debts;  therefore  Congress  may 
make  such  notes  a  I^al  tender. 

It  is  difScuIt  to  s^  to  what  express  power  the  authority  to 
make  notes  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  pre-existing  debts  may 
not  be  upheld  as  incidental,  upon  the  principles  of  this  argu- 
ment Is  there  any  power  which  does  not  involve  the  use  of 
money!  And  is  there  any  doubt  that  Congress  may  issue  and 
use  bills  of  credit  as  money  in  the  execution  of  any  power  t  The 
power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads,  for  example,  in- 
vcdves  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  a  great  revenue.  Is 
not  the  power  to  make  notes  a  legal  tender  as  dearly  incidental 
to  this  power  as  to  the  war  power  t 

The  answer  to  this  question  does  not  appear  to  us  doubtful. 
The  argument,  therefore,  seems  to  prove  too  much.  It  carries 
the  doctrine  of  implied  powers  very  far  beyond  any  extent 
hitherto  given  to  it.  It  asserts  that  whatever  in  any  degree  pro- 
motes an  end  witiiin  the  scope  of  a  general  power,  whether,  in 
the  correct  sense  of  the  word,  appropriate  or  not,  nu^r  be  done  in 
Uie  exercise  of  an  implied  power. 

Can  this  proposition  be  maintained  T 

It  is  said  that  this  is  not  a  question  for  tiie  court  deciding  a 
cause,  but  for  Congress  exercising  the  power.  But  the  decisive 
answer  to  thk  is  that  the  admission  of  a  legislative  power  to  de- 
termine dually  what  powers  have  the  described  relation  as  means 
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to  the  ezecntion  of  other  powers  plainly  granted,  and,  then,  to 
exercise  absolutely  and  without  liability  to  qaestion,  in  eases  in- 
volving private  rights,  the  powers  thus  determined  to  have  that 
relation,  would  completely  change  the  nature  of  American  gov- 
ernment. It  would  convert  the  government,  which  the  people 
ordained  as  a  government  of  limited  powers,  into  a  government 
of  Qulimited  powers.  It  would  confuse  the  boundaries  which 
separate  the  executive  and  judicial  from  the  legislative  author- 
ity. It  would  obliterate  every  criterion  which  this  court,  speak- 
ing throi^h  the  venerated  Chief  Justice  in  the  case  already  cited, 
established  for  the  determination  of  the  question  whether  legis- 
lative acts  are  constitutional  or  unconstitutional. 

Undoubtedly  among  means  appropriate,  plainly  adapted, 
really  calculated,  the  legislature  has  unrestricted  choice.  But 
there  can  be  no  implied  power  to  use  means  not  within  the 
description.  [The  Court  then  stated  the  facts  in  providing  a 
National  currency.] 

We  recur,  then,  to  the  question  under  consideration.  No  one 
questions  the  general  constitutionality,  and  not  very  many,  per> 
haps,  the  general  expediency  of  the  legislation  by  which  a  note 
currency  has  been  authorized  in  recent  years.  The  doubt  is  as  to 
the  power  to  declare  a  particular  class  of  these  notes  to  be  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  pre-existing  debts. 

The  only  ground  upon  which  this  power  is  asserted  is,  not  that 
the  issue  of  notes  was  an  appropriate  and  plainly  adapted  means 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  for  that  is  admitted ;  but  that  the  mak- 
ing of  them  a  legal  tender  to  the  extent  mentioned  was  such  a 
means. 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  of  all  the  notes  issued  those  not  de- 
clared a  legal  tender  at  all  constituted  a  very  lar^  proportion, 
and  that  they  circulated  freely  and  without  discount. 

It  may  be  said  that  their  equality  in  circulation  and  credit 
was  due  to  the  provision  made  by  law  for  the  redemption  of  this 
paper  in  legal  tender  notes.  But  this  provision,  if  at  all  useful 
in  this  respect,  was  of  trifling  importance  compared  with  that 
which  made  them  receivable  for  government  dues.  All  modem 
history  testifies  that,  in  time  of  war  especially,  when  taxes  are 
augmented,  large  loans  negotiated,  and  heavy  disbursements 
made,  notes  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  government,  and  made 
receivable  for  dues  of  the  government,  always  obtain  at  first  a 
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ready  circulation;  and  even  when  not  redeemable  in  coin,  on 
demand,  are  as  little  and  usnally  less  subject  to  depreciation 
than  any  other  description  of  notes,  for  the  redemption  of  which 
no  better  provision  is  made.  And  the  history  of  the  legislation 
under  consideration  is,  that  it  was  upon  this  quality  of  receiva- 
bility,  and  not  upon  the  quality  of  legal  tender,  that  reliance  for 
circulation  was  originally  placed;  for  the  receivability  clause 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  original  draft  of  the  bill,  while  the 
legal  tender  clause  seems  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  later  stage 
of  ita  progress.    .    .    . 

We  are  unable  to  persuade  ourselvefi  that  an  expedient  of  this 
sort  is  an  appropriate  and  plainly  adapted  means  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  power  to  declare  and  carry  on  war.  If  it  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  utility  of  the  notes,  it  cannot  be  upheld  as  a  means  to 
the  end  in  furtherance  of  which  the  notes  are  issued.  Nor  can  it, 
in  our  judgment,  be  upheld  as  such,  if,  while  facilitating  in  some 
degree  the  circulation  of  the  notes,  it  debases  and  injures  the 
currency  in  its  proper  use  to  a  much  greater  degree.  And  those 
considerations  seem  to  us  equally  applicable  to  the  powers  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  and  to  borrow  money.  Both  powers  necessarily 
involve  the  use  of  money  by  the  people  and  by  the  government, 
but  neither,  as  we  think,  carries  with  it  as  an  appropriate  and 
plainly  adapted  means  to  its  exercise,  the  power  of  making  cir- 
culating notes  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  pre-existing  debts. 

Bat  there  is  another  view,  which  seems  to  ns  decisive,  to  what- 
ever express  power  the  supposed  implied  power  in  question  may 
be  referred.  In  the  rule  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the 
words  appropriate,  plainly  adapted,  really  calculated,  are  quali- 
fied by  the  limitation  that  the  means  must  be  not  prohibited, 
but  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
Nothing  so  prohibited  or  inconsistent  can  be  regarded  as  appro- 
priate, or  plainly  adapted,  or  really  calculated  means  to  any 
end. 

Let  us  inquire,  then,  first,  whether  making  bills  of  credit  a 
legal  tender,  to  the  extent  indicated,  is  consistent  with  tbe  spirit 
of  the  Constitution.  Among  the  great  cardinal  principles  of  that 
ingtroment,  no  one  is  more  conspicuous  or  more  venerable  than 
the  establishment  of  justice.  And  what  was  intended  by  the 
establishment  of  justice  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  ordained 
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it  IB,  happily,  not  a  matter  of  diBpnUtion.  It  is  not  left  to 
inference  or  conjecture,  especially  in  its  relations  to  contracts. 

When  the  Gonstitation  was  ondei^ing  discussion  in  the  Con- 
vention, the  Ck>i^re»  of  the  Confederation  was  engaged  in  the 
consideration  of  the  ordinance  for  the  govemment  of  the  terri- 
tot7  northwest  of  the  Ohio, — the  <mly  territory  subject  at  that 
time  to  ita  regulation  and  control.  By  this  ordinance  certain 
fondamental  articles  of  compact  were  established  between  the 
original  States  and  the  people  and  States  of  the  toritory,  for 
the  purpose,  to  nse  its  own  langaage,  "of  extending  the  fondai- 
mental  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  whereon  these 
republics"  (the  States  united  under  the  C(»ifederation),  "tbdr 
laws  and  constitotions  are  erected."  Among  these  fundamental 
principles  was  this:  "And  in  the  just  preservation  of  rights 
and  property  it  is  understood  and  declared  that  no  law  ought 
ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  in  the  said  territory,  that  shall  in 
any  manner  whatever  interfere  with  or  affect  private  contracts 
or  engagements  bona  fide  and  without  fraud  previously  formed. ' ' 

The  same  principle  found  more  condensed  expression  in  that 
most  valuable  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
ever  recognized  as  an  efficieoit  safeguard  ^:ainst  injustice,  that 
"no  State  shaU  p^  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts." 

It  is  true  that  this  prohibition  is  not  applied  in  terms  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  Congress  has  express  power 
to  enact  bankrupt  laws,  and  we  do  not  aay  that  a  law  made  in 
the  execution  of  any  other  express  power,  which,  incidentally 
only,  impairs  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  can  be  held  to  be 
unconstitutional  for  that  reason. 

But  we  think  it  clear  that  those  who  framed  and  those  who 
adopted  the  Constitution,  intended  that  the  spirit  of  this  prohi- 
bition should  pervade  the  entire  body  of  le^lation,  and  that  the 
justice  which  the  Constitution  was  ordained  to  establish  was  not 
thought  by  tbem  to  be  compatible  with  legislation  of  an  opposite 
tendency.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  law  not  made 
in  purananoe  of  an  express  power,  which  necessarily  and  in  its 
direct  operation  impairs  the  obligation  of  contracts,  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Another  provision,  found  in  the  fifth  amendment,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection.    We  refer  to  that  which  ordains  that 
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private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  pablie  use  without  com- 
pensation. This  provision  is  toBdred  in  spirit  to  that  which  for- 
bids letnslation  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  but,  unlike 
that,  it'  ia  addressed  directly  and  solely  to  the  National  govem- 
ment.  It  does  not,  in  terms,  prohibit  legislation  which  appro- 
priates the  private  property  of  one  class  of  citizens  to  the  use  of 
another  (dass;  but  if  such  property  cannot  be  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  without  compensation,  it  ia  difScult  to  understand 
how  it  can  be  so  tf^en  for  the  benefit  of  a  part  withont  violat- 
ing tiie  spirit  of  the  prohibition. 

But  there  is  another  provision  in  the  same  amendment,  which, 
in  our  judgment,  oamtot  have  its  full  and  intended  effect  onless 
construed  as  a  direct  prohibition  of  the  legislation  which  we  have 
been  considering.  It  a  that  which  declares  tiaX  "no  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  procees  of 
law."    -    .    . 

We  confess  oureelvea  onable  to  perceive  any  solid  distinction 
between  such  an  act  and  an  act  compelling  all  citizens  to  accept, 
in  satisfaction  of  all  contracts  for  mon?y,  half  or  three-quarters 
or  any  other  proportion  less  than  the  whole  of  the  value  actually 
due,  according  to  their  terms.  It  is  difBcult  to  conceive  what  act 
would  take  private  proper^  without  process  of  law  if  audi  an 
act  would  not. 

We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  hold  that  the  defendant  in  error 
was  not  bound  to  receive  from  the  plaintiffs  the  currency  ten- 
dered to  him  in  pigment  of  their  note,  made  before  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  February  25, 1862.  It  follows  that  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  must  be  affirmed. 
[Jnstices  Miijjb,  Swatne  and  Davis  dissented.] 


LBQAL  TBNDBB  CASES. 
13  WaUace,  457.    {PrevioasVg  given.) 


JUILLAED  V.  GItEENMAN. 
no  U.  8.,  421.    (1884.) 
Mr.  Justice  Qrat  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  coart 
The  amount  which  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  recover,  aad  which 
if  the  tender  pleaded  is  insufficient  in  Uw,  be  is  eatitted  to  re- 
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eover,  is  $5,100.    Tliere  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  of  the  joris- 
diction  of  this  court  to  rCTise  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

The  ttot«8  of  the  United  States,  tendered  in  pafmeut  of  tiie 
defendant's  debt  to  the  plaintiff,  were  ori^ally  issued  under 
Uie  acta  of  Congress  of  February  25tb,  1862,  ch.  33.  July  11th, 
1862,  ch.  142,  and  March  3d,  1863,  ch.  73,  passed  during  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  and  enacting  that  these  notes  should  "be  law- 
ful numey  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  within  the  United  States,"  except  for  duties  on  imports 
and  interest  on  the  public  debt.    12  Stat.,  345,  532,  709. 

The  provisions  of  the  earlier  acts  of  Congress,  so  far  as  it  is 
necesaaiy,  for  the  understanding  of  the  recent  statutes,  to  quote 
them,  are  re<«nacted  in  the  following  provisions  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  I — 

"Sac  3679.  When  any  United  States  notes  &re  retamed  to  t>ie 
rreasury,  they  may  be  reissued,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  public  Interest  may  require. 

"Sec  3E80.  When  any  United  States  notes  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury are  so  mutilated  or  otberwlse  Injured  as  to  be  unlit  for  use,  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  Is  authorised  to  replace  the  same  wlUi 
others  of  the  same  cliaracter  and  amounts. 

"Sec.  3G81.  Mutilated  United  States  notes,  when  replaced  according 
to  law,  and  all  otber  notes  which  by  law  are  required  to  be  tahen  op 
and  not  reissued,  when  taken  np  shall  be  destroyed  in  such  manner 
and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe. 

"Sec  3682.  The  authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  make  any  reduction  of  the  currency,  by  retiring  and  cancelling 
United  States  notes,  is  suspended." 

"Sec  3S88.  United  States  notes  shall  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within  the  United 
States,  except  for  duties  on  imports  and  Interest  on  the  public  debt" 

The  act  of  January  14th,  1875,  eh.  15,  "to  provide  for  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,"  enacted  that  on  and  after  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1879,  "the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  redeem  in 
coin  the  United  States  l^al  tender  notes  then  outstanding,  on 
their  presentation  for  redemption  at  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  sums 
of  not  less  than  fifty  dollara,"  and  authorized  him  to  use  for  that 
purpose  any  surplus  revenuea  in  the  Treasury  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  certain  bonds  of  the  United  States.    18  Stat.,  296. 
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Tlie  act  of  May  31st,  1878,  cb.  146,  under  whieh  the  notes  in 
question  were  reissued,  is  entitled  "An  act  to  forbid  the  further 
retirement  of  United  States  legal  tender  notes,"  and  enacts  as 
follows : — 

"From  and  aitar  tho  paBBOge  of  tUs  act  It  aball  not  be  lawful  for 
the  5ecretar7  of  tbe  Treasui?  or  otber  officer  under  blm  to  cancel  or 
retire  any  more  of  Urn  United  States  legal  tender  notes.  And  wbea 
any  of  said  notea  may  be  redeemed  or  be  received  Into  tbe  Treasury 
under  any  law  from  any  source  wltaterer  and  shall  belong  to  the 
United  States,  thej  ehall  not  be  retired,  cancelled,  or  destroyed,  but 
they  ahall  be  reissued  and  paid  out  asain  and  kept  In  clrculatioD: 
Provided,  That  nothing  herein  ahall  prohibit  the  cancellation  and  de- 
struction of  mutilated  notes  and  the  Issue  of  other  notes  of  like  de- 
nomination In  their  stead,  as  now  provided  by  law.  All  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed."    20  Stat,  87. 

The  manifest  intention  of  this  act  is  that  the  notes  which  it 
directs,  after  having  been  redeemed,  to  be  reissued  and  kept  in 
circulation,  shall  retain  their  original  quality  of  being  a  legal 
tender. 

The  sin^e  question,  therefore,  to  be  considered,  and  upon  the 
answer  to  which  the  judgment  to  be  rendered  between  these  par- 
ties depends,  is  whether  notes  of  the  United  States,  issued  in  time 
of  war,  under  acta  of  Congress  declaring  them  to  be  a  le^ 
tender  in  payment  of  private  debts,  and  afterwards  in  time  of 
peace  redeemed  and  paid  in  gold  coin  at  the  Treasury,  and  then 
reissued  under  the  act  of  1878,  can,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  such  debts. 

Upon  full  consideration  of  the  ease,  the  court  is  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  in  principle  from  the 
cases  heretofore  determined,  reported  under  the  names  of  the 
Legal  Tender  Cases,  12  Wall.,  457 ;  Dooley  v.  Smith,  13  Wall., 
604;  Railroad  Company  v.  Johnson,  15  Wall.,  195;  and  Mary- 
land V.  Railroad  Company,  22  WaU.,  105;  and  all  the  judges, 
except  Mr.  Justice  Field,  who  adheres  to  the  views  expressed  in 
his  dissenting  opinions  in  those  cases,  are  of  opinion  that  th^ 
were  rightly  decided. 

The  elaborate  printed  briefe  submitted  by  counsel  in  this  case, 
and  the  opinions  delivered  in  the  Legal  Tender  Cases,  and  in  the 
earlier  case  of  Hepburn  v.  Griswold,  8  Wall.,  603,  whieh  tlK»e 
cases  overmled,  forcibly  present  the  arguments  on  either  side  of 
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the  question  of  the  power  of  Congreas  to  make  the  notes  of  the 
United  States  a.  legal  tender  in  payment  of  private  debts.  With- 
out undertaking  to  deal  with  all  those  arguments,  the  court  has 
thought  it  fit  that  the  grounds  of  its  jadgment  in  the  case  at  bar 
should  be  fully  stated. 

No  question  of  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  implied  powers  of 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  can  be  satisfactorily  discussed 
without  repeating  much  of  the  reasomng  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall in  the  great  judgment  in  MeCulloch  y.  MsrylaDd,  4  Wheat, 
316,  by  which  the  power  of  Congress  to  incorporate  a  bank  was 
demonstrated  and  affirmed,  notwithstanding  the  Constitution 
does  not  enumerate,  among  the  powers  granted,  that  of  establish- 
ing a  bank  or  creating  a  corporation. 

The  i>eople  of  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  estab- 
lished a  national  government,  with  sovereign  powers,  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicifd.  "The  government  of  the  Union,"  said 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  "though  limited  in  its  poweia,  is  su- 
preme within  its  sphere  of  action;"  "and  ita  laws,  when  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  form  the  supreme  laws  of  the 
land."  "Among  the  enumerated  powers  of  goTemment,  we  £nd 
the  great  powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes;  to  borrow  money;  to 
regulate  commerce;  to  declare  and  conduct  a  war;  and  to  raise 
and  support  armies  and  navies.  The  sword  and  the  purse,  all 
the  external  relations,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  nation,  are  intrusted  to  its  govemment"  4  Wheat, 
405,  406,  407. 

A  constitution,  establishing  a  frame  of  government,  declaring 
fundamental  principles,  and  creating  a  national  sovereignty,  and 
intended  to  endure  for  ages  and  to  be  adapted  to  the  various 
crises  of  human  affairs,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  with  the  strict- 
ness  of  a  private  contract  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  by  apt  words  of  designation  or  general  descriptitxi,  maiks 
the  outlines  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  national  l^islature; 
but  it  does  not  undertake,  with  the  precision  and  detail  of  a  code 
of  laws,  to  enumerate  the  subdivisions  of  those  poweis,  or  to 
specify  all  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. Chief  Justice  Marshall,  after  dwelling  upon  this  view,  as 
required  by  the  very  nature  of  the  Constitution,  by  the  language 
in  which  it  is  framed,  by  the  limitations  upon  the  general  pow-, 
era  of  Congress  introduced  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article 
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and  by  the  (HniBsion  to  nse  any  restrictive  term  which  mi^fht  pre- 
vent its  receiTiDg  a  fair  and  just  interpretation,  added  these 
emphatic  words:  "In  considering  this  question,  then,  we  most 
never  forget  that  it  ia  a  eonstitntion  we  are  expounding."  4 
Vnwat,  107.    See  also  page  415. 

The  breadth  and  comprehensivenesH  of  the  words  of  the  Oon- 
Btitntian  are  nowhere  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  regard 
to  the  powers  over  the  Bnbjects  of  revenae,  finance,  and  currency, 
of  which  there  is  no  other  express  grant  than  may  be  found  in 
these  few  brief  clanses : — 

"The  Congren  aball  have  power 

"To  la7  and  collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts,  and  excises,  to  pa:'  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States;  but  all  duties.  Imposts,  and  exclsee  shall  be  uniform 
thronghout  the  United  States; 

"To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  ol  the  United  States; 

"To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
SUtes,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes; 

"To  cols  money,  regulate  the  value  thereat,  and  at  foreign  coin, 
and  flz  the  Btandsrd  of  weights  and  measures." 

The  section  which  contains  the  grant  of  these  and  other  prin- 
cipal legislative  powers  concludes  by  declaring  that  the  Congress 
shall  have  power 

"To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessair  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing Into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Conatltation  In  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any 


By  the  settled  construction  and  the  only  reasonable  ioterpreta- 
iaon  of  this  clause,  the  words  "necessary  and  proper"  are  not 
limited  to  such  meaaures  as  are  absolutely  and  indispensably 
necessary,  withoat  which  the  powers  granted  must  fail  of  execu- 
tion ;  but  they  include  all  appropriate  means  which  are  conducive 
or  adapted  to  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  and  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Congress  will  most  advantageously  effect  it 

That  clause  of  the  Coostitntion  which  declares  that  "the  Ccoi- 
gress  shall  have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,"  either  em- 
bodies a  grant  of  poww  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  or 
presupposes  and  assumes  that  power  as  inherent  in  the  United 
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Stat«8  as  a  soverei^  government.  Bat,  in  vhichever  aspect  it 
be  eooaidered,  neither  this  nor  any  other  elaoBe  of  the  Constita- 
tion  makes  any  mention  of  priority  or  preference  of  the  United 
States  as  a  creditor  over  other  creditors  of  an  individual  debtor. 
Yet  this  court,  in  the  early  case  of  'Dnited  States  v.  Fisher,  2 
Cranch,  358,  held  that,  under  the  power  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
United  States,  Congress  had  the  power  to  enact  that  debts  due  to 
the  United  States  should  have  that  priority  of  payment  out  of 
the  estate  of  an  insolvent  debtor,  whidi  the  law  of  England  gave 
to  debts  due  the  Crown.    .    .    . 

The  constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to  provide  a  cur- 
rency for  the  wliole  country  is  now  firmly  established.  In 
Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  8  WaU.,  533,  548,  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said:  "It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  under  the  Constitution  the  power  to  provide  a  circulation 
of  coin  is  given  to  Congress.  And  it  is  settled  by  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  government,  and  by  repeated  decisions,  that  Con- 
gress may  constitutionally  authorize  the  emission  of  bilU  of 
credit,"  Congress,  having  undertaken  to  supply  a  national 
currency,  consisting  of  coin,  of  treasury  notes  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  bills  of  national  banks,  is  authorized  to  impose 
on  alt  State  banks,  or  national  banks,  or  private  bankers,  paying 
out  the  notes  of  individuals  or  of  State  banks,  a  tax  of  ten  per 
cent,  upon  the  amount  of  such  notes  so  paid  out.  Veazie  Bank  v. 
Penno,  above  cited ;  National  Bank  v.  United  States,  101  U.  S., 
1.  The  reason  for  this  conclusion  was  stated  by  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  and  repeated  by  the  present  Chief  Justice,  in  these  words : 
"Having  thus,  in  the  exercise  of  undisputed  constitutional  pow- 
ers, undertaken  to  provide  a  currency  for  the  whole  country,  it 
cannot  be  questioned  that  Congress  may,  constitutionally,  secure 
the  benefit  of  it  to  the  people  by  appropriate  legislation.  To  this 
f'nd,  Congress  has  denied  the  quality  of  legal  tender  to  foreign 
coins,  and  has  provided  by  law  against  the  imposition  of  connter- 
feit  and  base  coin  on  the  community.  To  the  same  end.  Congress 
may  restrain,  by  suitable  enactments,  the  circulation  as  money  of 
any  notes  not  issued  under  its  own  authority.  Without  this 
power,  indeed,  its  attempts  to  secure  a  sound  and  uniform  cur- 
rency for  the  country  must  be  futile."  8  Wall.,  549 ;  101  U.  S.,  6. 
By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  several  States  are 
prohibited  from  coining  money,  emitting  bills  of  credit,  or  mak- 
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ing  anytbiiig  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts.  Bnt  no  intention  can  be  inferred  from  this  to  deny  to 
Congress  either  of  these  powers.  Most  of  the  powers  granted  to 
Congress  are  described  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  &ist  article ; 
the  limitationa  intended  to  be  set  to  its  powers,  bo  as  to  exclude 
certain  things  which  might  otherwise  be  taken  to  be  included  in 
the  general  grant,  are  defined  in  the  ninth  section;  the  tenth 
section  is  addressed  to  the  States  only.  This  section  prohibits 
the  States  from  doing  some  things  which  the  United  States  are 
expressly  prohibited  from  doing,  as  well  as  from  doing  some 
things  which  the  United  States  are  expressly  authorized  to  do, 
and  from  doing  some  things  which  are  neither  expressly  granted 
nor  expressly  denied  to  the  United  States.  Congress  and  the 
States  equally  are  expressly  prohibited  from  passing  any  bill 
of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law,  or  granting  any  title  of  nobil- 
ity. The  States  are  forbidden,  while  the  President  and  Senate 
are  expressly  authorized,  to  make  treaties.  The  States  are  for- 
bidden, bnt  Congress  is  expressly  authorized,  to  coin  money.  The 
States  are  prohibited  from  emitting  bills  of  credit  i  but  Congress, 
which  is  neither  expressly  authorized  nor  expressly  forbidden  to 
do  so,  has,  aa  we  have  already  seen,  been  held  to  have  the  power 
of  emitting  bills  of  credit,  and  of  making  every  provision  for 
their  circulation  as  currency,  short  of  giving  them  the  quality  of 
legal  tender  for  private  debts — even  by  those  who  have  denied  ita 
authority  to  give  them  this  quality. 

It  appears  to  us  to  follow,  as  a  logical  and  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  Congress  has  the  power  to  issue  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  in  such  form,  and  to  impress  upon  them  such 
qualities  as  currency  for  the  purchase  of  merchandise  and  the 
payment  of  debts,  as  accord  with  the  usage  of  sovereign  govern- 
ments.  The  power,  as  incident  to  the  power  of  borrowing  money 
and  issuing  bills  or  notes  of  the  government  for  money  bor- 
rowed, of  impressing  upon  those  bills  or  notes  the  quality  of 
being  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  private  debts,  was  a 
power  universally  understood  to  belong  to  sovereignty,  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  at  the  time  of  the  framing  and  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  governments  of 
Europe,  acting  through  the  monarch  or  the  legislature,  according 
to  the  distribution  of  powers  under  their  respective  constitutions, 
had  and  have  as  sovereign  a  power  of  issuing  paper  money  as  of 
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stamprng  coin.  This  power  has  been  distinctly  recogcized  in  an 
important  modem  ease,  ably  argued  and  fully  considered,  in 
which  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  King  of  Hungary,  obtained 
from  the  English  Ckiurt  of  Chancery  an  injunction  against  Hie 
issne  in  England,  without  hia  license,  of  notes  purporting  to  be 
public  paper  money  of  Hungary.  Austria  t.  Day,  2  Giff.,  628, 
and  3  D.  F.  &  J.,  217.  The  power  of  issuing  bills  of  credit,  and 
matdng  them,  at  the  discretion  of  the  l^pslature,  a  tender  in  pay- 
mrat  of  private  debts,  had  long  been  exercised  in  this  country 
by  the  several  Colonies  and  States ;  and  during  the  Bevolutionaiy 
War  the  States,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Congreaa  of  the 
Confederation,  had  made  the  bills  issued  by  Congress  a  legal 
tfflider.  See  Craig  v.  Miasonri,  4  Pet.,  435,  453 ;  Briscoe  t.  Bank 
of  Kentucky,  11  Pet.,  257,  313,  334-336;  Legal  Tender  Cases,  12 
Wall.,  557,  558,  622;  Phillips  on  American  Paper  Currency, 
passim.  The  exercise  of  this  power  not  being  prohibited  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution,  it  is  included  in  the  power  expressly 
granted  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

The  power  of  making  the  notea  of  the  United  States  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  private  debts,  being  included  in  the  power 
to  borrow  money  and  to  provide  a  national  currency,  is  not  de- 
feated or  restricted  by  the  fact  that  its  exercise  may  affect  the 
value  of  private  contracts.  If,  upon  a  just  and  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  whole  Constitution,  a  particular  power  or  authority 
appears  to  be  vested  in  Congress,  it  is  no  constitutional  objection 
to  its  existence,  or  to  its  exercise,  that  the  property  or  the  con- 
tracts of  individuals  may  be  incidentally  affected.  The  decisions 
of  this  court,  already  cited,  afford  several  examples  of  this. 

Judgmtnt  aPrmed. 
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POWER  OF  CONGRESS  OVER  COMMERCE.* 

THE  POWEB  OP  00N0BE8S  DOES  NOT  EXTEND  TO  THE  DOHEBTIO 
COMUESCB  OF  THE  STATES,  BUT  EXTENDS  TO  PREVENT  STATE  LEOIS- 
LATION  FBOH  CONFUGTING  WITH  LAWS  OF  OONQBICSS  IN  BEOABD  TO 
INTBB^TATE  OOHKEBCE,  AND  TO  PREVENT  THE  STATES  FROM  GBANT- 
INO  AN  EXCLUSIVE  PBIVIL£SB  TO  CARET  ON  COMMERCE  IN  ANT  PAB- 
91CULAB  WAY,  TENDINO  TO  LIMIT  THE  POWER  OF  00KGBE88. 

GIBBONS  V.  OGDEN. 
9  Wkeaion,  1.    (1834.) 

[The  case  arose  on  an  appeal  from  a  New  Tork  State  court, 
where  Chancellor  Kent,  had  upheld  by  mjnnction  the  act  of  the 
state  legislature  granting:  to  Robert  B.  Livingstone  and  Bobert 
Fulton  the  exclusiTe  right  to  navigate  ail  the  waters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  State,  with  boats  moTed  by  fire  or  steam, 
for  a  term  of  years  which  had  not  yet  expired.  This  exclusive 
right  had  been  transferred  by  the  original  grantees  to  John  B. 
Livingstone,  and  by  him  to  the  complainant,  Ogden,  who  sought 
to  restrfun  Qibbons,  the  owner  of  several  steamboats,  from  oper- 
ating in  the  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New 
York.] 

1tf*»«TT*ij.,  C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and,  after 
stating  the  ease,  proceeded  as  follows : — 

The  appellant  contends  that  this  decree  is  errooeous,  because 
tiie  laws  which  purport  to  give  the  exclusive  privilege  it  sustains 
are  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

They  are  said  to  be  repugnant, — 

1.  To  that  clause  in  the  constitution  which  authorizes  con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce. 

2.  To  that  which  authorizes  congress  to  promote  the  progress 
of  science  and  useful  arts. 

•  Sm  Seca.  141  to  ISO,  No.  i,  CrclopedU  of  Lav. 
12  177 
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The  State  of  New  York  maintaitiB  the  constitutionality  of  these 
laws;  and  their  legislature,  their  council  of  revision,  and  their 
judges,  have  repeatedly  concurred  in  this  opinion.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  great  names, — by  names  which  have  all  the  titles  to 
consideration  that  virtue,  intelligence,  and  office  can  bestow.  No 
tribunal  can  approach  the  decision  of  this  question  without  feel- 
ing a  just  and  real  respect  for  that  opinion  which  is  sustained  by 
such  authority;  but  it  is  the  province  of  this  court,  while  it  re- 
spects, not  to  bow  to  it  implicitly ;  and  the  judges  must  exercise, 
in  the  ezamination  of  the  subject,  that  understanding  which 
Providence  has  bestowed  upon  them,  with  that  independence 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  expect  from  this  depart- 
ment of  the  government. 

As  preliminary  to  the  very  able  discussions  of  the  constitution 
which  we  have  heard  from  the  bar,  and  as  having  some  influence 
on  its  construction,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  political  sitna- 
tion  of  these  States,  anterior  to  its  formation.  It  has  been  said 
that  they  were  sovereign,  were  completely  independent,  and  were 
connected  with  each  other  only  by  a  league.  This  is  true.  But, 
when  these  allied  sovereigns  converted  their  league  into  a  govern' 
ment,  when  they  converted  their  congress  of  ambassadors,  de- 
puted to  deliberate  on  their  common  concerns,  and  to  recom- 
mend measures  of  general  utility,  into  a  legislature,  empowered 
to  enact  laws  on  the  most  interesting  sabjects,  the  whole  char- 
acter in  which  the  States  appear  underwent  a  change,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  must  be  determined  by  a  fair  consideration  of 
the  instrument  by  which  that  change  was  effected. 

This  instrument  contains  an  enumeration  of  powers  expressly 
granted  by  the  people  to  their  government.  It  has  been  said 
that  these  powers  ought  to  be  construed  strictly.  But  why 
ought  they  to  be  so  construed!  Is  there  one  sentence  in  the 
constitution  which  gives  countenance  to  this  rule!  In  the 
last  of  the  enumerated  powers,  that  which  grants,  expressly, 
the  means  for  carrying  all  others  into  execution,  congress  is 
authorized  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper"  for  the  purpose,     ,     .     . 

The  words  are:  "Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes."  The  subject  to  be  regulated  is  com- 
merce; and  our  constitution  being,  as  was  aptly  said  at  the 
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bar,  one  o£  enumerfttiou,  and  not  of  definition,  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  power,  it  becomes  necessary  to  settle  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  The  coimsel  for  the  appellee  would  limit  it  to 
traffic,  to  buying  and  seUing,  or  the  interchange  of  commodi- 
ties, and  do  not  admit  that  it  comprehends  navigation.  This 
would  restrict  a  general  term,  applicable  to  many  objects,  to  one 
of  its  significations.  Commerce,  undoubtedly,  is  trafBe,  but  it  Is 
something  more, — it  is  intercounie.  It  describes  the  conunercial 
intercourse  between  nations,  and  parts  of  nations,  in  all  its 
branches,  and  is  regulated  by  prescribing  rules  for  carrying  on 
that  intercourse.  The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a  system 
for  regulating  commerce  between  nations  which  shall  exclude 
all  laws  concerning  navigation,  which  shall  be  silent  on  the 
admission  of  the  vessels  of  the  one  nation  into  the  ports  of  the 
other,  and  be  confined  to  prescribing  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
individuals,  in  the  actual  employment  of  buying  and  selling,  or 
of  barter. 

If  commerce  does  not  include  navigation,  the  government  of 
the  Union  has  no  direct  power  over  that  subject,  and  can  make 
no  law  prescribing  what  shall  constitute  American  vessels,  or 
requiring  that  they  shall  be  navigated  by  American  seamen. 
Yet  this  power  has  been  exercised  from  the  commencement  of 
the  government,  has  been  exercised  with  the  consent  of  all,  and 
has  been  understood  by  all  to  be  a  commercial  regulation.  All 
America  understands,  and  has  uniformly  understood,  the 
word  "commerce"  to  comprehend  navigation.  It  was  so  under- 
stood, and  must  have  been  so  understood,  when  the  constitution 
was  framed.  The  power  over  commerce,  including  navigation, 
was  one  of  the  primary  objects  for  which  the  people  of  America 
adopted  their  government,  and  must  have  been  contemplated  in 
forming  it.  The  convention  must  have  used  the  word  in  that 
sense,  because  all  have  understood  it  in  that  sense-  and  the 
attempt  to  restrict  it  comes  too  late. 

If  the  opinion  that  "commerce,"  as  the  word  is  used  in  the 
constitution,  comprehends  navigation  also,  requires  any  addi- 
tional confirmation,  that  additional  confirmation  is,  we  think, 
furnished  by  the  words  of  the  instrument  itself.  It  is  a  rule  of 
construction  acknowlec^ed  by  all,  that  the  exceptions  from  a 
power  mark  its  extent ;  for  it  would  be  absurd,  as  well  as  nseless, 
to  except  from  a  granted  power  that  which  was  not  granted, — 
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that  which  the  words  of  the  grant  eoold  not  comprehend.  If, 
then,  there  are  in  the  constitution  plain  exceptions  from  the 
power  over  navigation,  plain  inhibitions  to  the  exerdae  of  that 
power  in  a  particular  way,  it  is  a  proof  that  those  who  made 
these  exceptions,  and  prescribed  these  inhibitions,  imderatood 
the  power  to  which  th^  applied  as  being  granted. 

The  dth  section  of  the  1st  article  declares  that  "no  preference 
shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  to 
the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another."  This  clause  can- 
not be  understood  as  applicable  to  those  laws  only  which  axe 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  revenae,  because  it  is  expressly  applied 
to  commercial  regulations;  and  the  most  obvious  preference 
which  can  be  given  to  one  port  over  another,  in  regulating  com- 
merce, relates  to  navigati(HL  But  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
sentence  is  still  more  explicit.  It  is,  "nor  shall  vessels  bonnd  to 
or  from  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in 
another."    These  words  have  a  direct  reference  to  navigatioii. 

The  word  used  in  the  constitution,  then,  ccmiprehends,  and 
has  been  ^ways  understood  to  comprehend,  navigation  within 
ita  meaning ;  and  a  power  to  r^ulate  navigation  is  as  expressly 
granted  as  if  that  term  had  been  added  to  the  word  "commerce." 

To  what  conmieree  does  this  power  extend  f  The  constitu- 
tioQ  informs  us,  to  commerce  "with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  It  has,  we 
believe,  been  universally  admitted  that  these  words  comprehesid 
every  species  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations.  No  sort  of  trade  can  be  carried 
on  between  this  country  and  any  other  to  which  this  power 
does  not  extend.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  conmieree,  as  the 
word  is  used  tn  the  constitution,  is  a  unit,  every  part  of  which 
is  indicated  by  the  tenn.  If  this  be  the  admitted  meaning  of 
the  word,  in  ils  application  to  foreign  nations,  it  must  carry  the 
same  meaning  throughout  the  sentence,  and  remain  a  unit, 
unless  there  be  some  plain  intelligible  cause  which  alters  it 

The  subject  to  which  the  power  is  next  applied  is  to  com- 
merce "among  the  several  States."  The  word  "among"  means 
intermingled  with.  A  thing  which  is  among  others  is  inter- 
mingled with  them.    Commerce  among  the  States  cannot  stop  at 
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the  external  boundary  line  of  each  State,  but  may  be  introdnced 
into  the  interior. 

It  ia  not  intended  to  eay  that  these  words  comprehend  that 
commerce  which  is  c(nnpletely  internal,  which  is  carried  on 
between  man  and  man  in  a  State,  or  between  different  parte  of 
the  same  State,  and  which  does  not  extend  to  or  affect  other 
States.    Such  a  power  wonld  be  inconvenient  and  ia  certainly 


But,  in  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  the  power 
of  congress  do«s  not  stop  at  the  jurisdictional  lines  of  the  several 
States.  It  wonld  be  a  very  useless  power  If  it  could  not  pass 
those  lines.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
nations  is  that  of  the  whole  United  States.  Every  district  has 
a  right  to  participate  in  it.  The  deep  streams  which  penetrate 
our  country  in  every  direction  pass  throogh  the  interior  of 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  furnish  the  means  of 
exercising  this  r^ht.  If  congress  hss  the  power  to  regulate  it, 
that  power  must  be  exercised  whenever  the  subject  exists.  If 
it  existe  within  the  States,  if  a  foreign  voyage  may  commence 
or  terminate  at  a  port  within  a  State,  then  the  power  of  con- 
gress may  be  exercised  within  a  State.    ,    .    . 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  inquiry,  what  is  this  power  t 
It  is  the  power  to  regulate;  that  is,  to  prescribe  the  mle 
by  which  commerce  is  to  be  governed.  This  power,  like  all 
others  vested  in  congress,  is  complete  in  itself,  may  be  exercised 
to  ite  utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no  limitations  other  than 
are  prescribed  in  the  constitution.  These  are  expressed  in  plain 
terms,  and  do  not  affect  the  questions  which  arise  in  this  case, 
or  which  have  been  discussed  at  the  bar.  If,  as  has  always 
been  understood,  the  sovereignty  of  congress,  though  limited  to 
specified  objects,  is  plenary  as  to  those  objects,  the  power  over 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States, 
is  vested  in  congress  as  absolutely  as  it  would  be  in  a  single 
government,  having  in  its  constitution  the  same  restrictions  on 
the  exercise  of  the  power  as  are  found  in  the  Constitntion  of 
the  United  States.  The  wisdom  and  the  disereUon  of  congress, 
their  identity  with  the  people,  and  the  influence  which  their 
constitoenla  pOBBaaa  at  elections,  are,  in  this,  sa  in  many  other 
instances,  as  that,  for  example,  of  dedning  war,  the  sole  re- 
straints on  which  they  have  Mtidfi,  to  sarure  them  from  its 
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abuse.     They  are  the  restraintB  upon  which  Qte  people  must 
oftea  rely  solely,  in  all  representative  govemmentB. 

The  power  of  congress,  then,  comprehends  navigation  within 
the  limits  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  bo  far  as  that  naviga- 
tion may  be,  in  any  manner,  connected  with  "commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States,  or  with  the  Indian 
tribes."  It  may,  of  consequence,  pass  the  jurisdictions!  line  of 
Kew  Yoi^,  and  act  upon  the  very  waters  to  which  tha  prohibi- 
tion now  under  consideration  applies. 

But  it  has  been  urged  with  great  earnestness  that,  although 
the  power  of  congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States,  be  co-extensive  with  the  subject 
itself,  and  have  no  other  limits  than  are  prescribed  in  the  con- 
stitutioD,  yet  the  States  may  severally  exercise  the  same  power 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  In  support  of  this  argu- 
ment, it  is  said  that  they  possessed  it  as  an  inseparable  attri- 
bute of  sovereignty  before  the  formation  of  the  constitution, 
and  still  retain  it,  except  so  far  as  they  have  surrendered  it 
by  that  instrument ;  that  this  principle  results  from  the  nature  of 
the  government,  and  is  secured  by  the  tenth  amendment ;  that 
an  affirmative  grant  of  power  is  not  exclusive,  unless  in  its 
own  nature  it  be  such  that  the  continued  exercise  of  it  by 
the  former  possessor  is  incansistent  with  the  grant,  and  that  this 
is  not  of  that  description. 

The  appellant,  conceding  these  postulates,  except  the  last,  con- 
tends that  full  power  to  regulate  a.  particular  subject  implies 
the  whole  power,  and  leaves  no  residuum;  that  a  grant  of  the 
whole  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a  right  in  another 
to  any  part  of  it 

Both  parties  have  appealed  to  the  constitution,  to  l^wlative 
acts,  and  judicial  decisions;  and  have  drawn  arguments  fnmi  all 
these  sources  to  support  and  illustrate  the  propositions  they 
respectively  maintain.    .    .    . 

In  discussing  the  question  whether  this  power  ia  still  in 
the  States,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  we  may  dismiss  from 
it  the  inquiry,  whether  it  is  surrendered  by  the  mere  grant 
to  congress,  or  is  retained  until  congress  shall  exercise  the  power. 
We  may  dismiss  that  inquiry  because  it  has  been  exercised, 
and  the  regulations  which  congress  deemed  it  proper  to  make 
are  now  in  full  operation.    The  sole  question  is,  can  a  State 
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T^nlate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  States 
while  congress  is  regulating  it  t 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  angwer  this  question  in  the 
affirmative,  and  rely  very  mncli  on  the  restrictions  in  the  10th 
section  as  supporting  their  opinion.    .    .    . 

Thrae  restrictions,  then,  are  on  the  taxing  power,  not  on 
that  to  r^ulate  commerce ;  and  presuppose  the  existence  of  that 
which  the;;  restrain,  not  of  that  which  they  do  not  purport 
to  restrain. 

But  the  inspection  laws  are  said  to  be  regulations  of  com-, 
merce,  and  are  certainly  recognized  in  the  constitution  as  being 
passed  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  remaining  wiUi  the  Statea 

That  inspection  laws  may  have  a  remote  and  considerable 
influence  on  commerce,  will  not  be  denied;  but  that  a  power 
to  regulate  commerce  is  the  source  from  which  the  right  to 
pass  them  is  derived,  cannot  be  admitted.  The  object  of  in- 
spection laws  is  to  improve  the  quality  ot  articles  produced  by 
the  labor  of  a  country,  to  flt  them  for  exportation,  or  it  may  be 
for  domestic  use.  They  act  upon  the  subject  before  it  becomes 
an  article  of  foreign  commerce  or  of  commerce  among  the  States, 
and  prepare  it  for  that  purpose.  They  form  a  portion  of  that 
immense  mass  of  legislation  which  embraces  everything  within 
the  territory  of  a  State  not  surrendered  to  a  general  govern- 
ment; all  which  can  be  most  advantageously  exercised  by  the 
States  themselves.  Inspection  laws,  qnarantine  laws,  health  laws 
of  every  description,  as  well  as  laws  for  regulating  the  internal 
commerce  of  a  State,  and  those  which  respect  turnpike  roads, 
ferries,  etc.,  are  component  parts  of  this  mass.    .    .    . 

In  our  complex  system,  presenting  the  rare  and  difficult  scheme 
of  one  general  government  whose  action  extends  over  the  whole, 
but  which  possesses  only  certain  enumerated  powers;  and  of 
numerous  State  governments,  which  retain  and  exercise  all 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  Union,  contests  respecting  power 
most  arise.  Were  it  even  otherwise,  the  measures  taken  by  the 
respective  governments  to  execute  their  acknowledged  powers 
would  often  be  of  the  same  description,  and  might  sometimes 
interfere.  This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  the  one  is  exer- 
cising, or  has  a  right  to  exercise,  the  powers  of  the  other.     .     .     . 

Since,  however,  in  exercising  the  power  of  regulating  their 
own  purely  internal  affairs,  wheUier  of  trading  or  police,  the 
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StatM  nuy  sometimes  enact  lawa,  Uie  validity  of  wbich  dflpenda 
on  their  interfering  with,  and  being  contrary  to,  an  act  of  con- 
gress passed  in  porauance  of  the  constitution,  the  court  will  ent«r 
apon  the  inquiry  whether  the  lawB  of  New  Yoric,  as  expounded  by 
the  hi^iest  tribunal  of  that  State,  have,  in  their  application  to 
this  case,  come  into  collision  with  an  act  of  congress,  and  de- 
priTed  a  citizen  of  a  right  to  which  that  act  entitles  him.  Should 
this  collision  exist,  it  will  be  immaterial  whether  those  laws  were 
passed  in  virtue  of  a  concurrent  power  "to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States,"  or,  in  virtue 
of  a  power  to  regulate  their  domestic  trade  and  police.  In  one 
case  and  the  other,  the  acta  of  New  York  must  yield  to  the  law 
of  congress,  and  the  decision  sustaining  the  privilege  they  con- 
fer, against  a  right  given  by  a  law  of  the  Union,  must  be  er- 
roneous.   .    .    . 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry  at  the  bar,  it  has  been  stud  that  the 
constitution  does  not  confer  the  right  of  interconrse  between 
State  and  State.  That  right  derives  its  source  frcon  those  laws 
whose  authority  is  acknowledged  by  civilized  man  throughout  the 
world.  This  is  true.  The  constitution  found  it  an  existing  right, 
and  gave  to  congress  the  power  to  regulate  it.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  congress  has  passed  "An  act  for  enrolling  or 
licensing  ships  or  vessels  to  be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and 
fisheries,  and  for  regulating  the  same. ' '  The  counsel  for  the  re- 
spondent contend  that  this  act  does  not  give  the  right  to  sail  from 
port  to  port,  but  confines  itself  to  regulating  a  pre-existing  right, 
so  far  only  as  to  confer  certain  privileges  on  enrolled  and  licensed 
vessels  in  its  exercise. 

It  will  at  once  occur  that  when  a  le^slatnre  attaches  certain 
privileges  and  exemptions  to  the  exercise  of  a  right  over  whii^ 
its  control  is  absolute,  the  law  must  imply  a  power  to  exercise 
the  right.  The  privileges  are  gone  if  the  right  itself  be  annihi- 
lated. It  would  be  contrary  to  all  reason  and  to  the  course  of 
human  affairs  to  say  that  a  State  is  unable  to  strip  a  vessel  of 
the  particular  privileges  attendant  on  the  exercise  of  a  right, 
and  yet  may  annul  the  right  itself ;  that  the  State  of  New  York 
cannot  prevent  an  enrolled  and  licensed  vessel  proceeding  from 
Elizabethtown,  in  New  Jersey,  to  New  York,  from  enjoying,  in 
her  course  and  on  her  entrance  into  port,  all  the  privileges  con- 
ferred by  the  act  of  congress,  but  can  shut  her  up  in  her  own 
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port,  and  prohibit  altc^tlier  her  entering  the  watera  and  -porta 
of  another  State.  To  the  court  it  seema  very  clear  that  the  whole 
act  on  the  subject  of  the  coasting  trade,  according  to  those  prin- 
cipiea  which  govern  the  conHtruction  of  statutes,  implies  un- 
equivocal^ an  authority  to  licensed  vessels  to  carry  on  the  coast- 
ing trade. 

But  we  will  proceed  briefly  to  notice  those  sections  which  bear 
more  directly  on  the  sabjeet. 

The  first  section  declares  that  vesaels  enrolled  by  virtue  of  a 
previous  law,  and  certain  other  vessels,  enrolled  as  described  in 
that  act,  and  having  a  license  in  force,  as  is  by  the  act  required, 
"and  no  others,  shall  be  deemed  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  ships  or  vessels  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade." 

This  section  seems  to  the  court  to  contain  a  positive  enact- 
ment that  the  vesaels  it  describes  shall  be  entitled  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  ships  or  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  These 
privileges  cannot  be  separated  from  the  trade,  and  cannot  be 
enjoyed  unless  the  trade  may  be  prosecuted.  The  grant  of  the 
privilege  is  an  idle,  empty  form,  convening  nothing,  unless  it 
convey  the  right  to  which  the  privil^e  is  attached,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  which  its  whole  value  consiHts.  To  eonstrae  these 
words  otherwise  than  as  entitling  the  ships  or  vessels  described 
to  carry  on  the  coasting  trade  would  be,  we  think,  to  disregard 
the  apparent  intent  of  the  act 

The  4th  section  directs  the  proper  officer  to  grant  to  a  vessel 
qualified  to  receive  it,  "a  license  for  carrying  on  the  coasting 
trade;"  and  prescribes  its  form.  After  reciting  the  compliance 
of  the  applicant  with  the  previous  requisites  of  the  law,  the 
operative  words  of  the  instrument  are, ' '  license  is  hereby  granted 
for  the  s^d  steamboat  Bellona  to  be  employed  in  carrying  on 
the  coasting  trade  for  one  year  from  the  date  hereof,  and  no 
longer." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  the  officer;  they  are  the  words  of 
the  legislature;  and  convey  as  explicitly  the  authority  the  act 
intended  to  give,  and  operate  as  effectually,  as  if  they  had  been 
inserted  in  any  other  part  of  the  act  than  io  the  license  itself. 

The  word  "license"  means  permission,  or  authority;  and  a 
license  to  do  any  particular  thing  is  a  permission  or  authority 
to  do  that  thin^;  and  if  granted  by  a  person  having  power  to 
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grant  it,  transfers  to  the  grantee  the  ri^^t  to  do  whatever  it 
purports  to  authorize.  It  certainly  transfers  to  him  all  the  rigbi 
which  the  grantor  can  transfer  to  do  what  is  within  the  terms  of 
the  license.  Would  the  validity  or  effect  of  saeh  an  instrument 
be  questioned  by  the  respondent  if  executed  by  penxms  claimii^ 
regularly  under  the  laws  of  New  Torkt 

The  license  must  be  understood  to  be  what  it  purports  to  be, — 
a  legislative  authority  to  the  steamboat  Bellona  "to  be  employed 
in  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  for  one  year  from  this  date." 

It  has  been  denied  that  these  words  authorize  a  voyage  frcon 
New  Jersey  to  New  York.  It  is  true  that  no  ports  are  specified ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  words  used  are  perfectly  intel- 
ligible, and  do  confer  such  authority  as  unquestionably  as  if  the 
ports  had  been  mentioned.  .  The  coasting  trade  is  a  term  well 
understood.  The  law  has  defined  it;  and  all  know  its  meaning 
perfectly.  The  act  describes,  with  great  minuteness,  the  various 
operations  of  a  vessel  engaged  is  it ;  and  it  cannot,  we  think,  he 
doubted  that  a  voyage  from  New  Jersey  to  New  Tork  is  one  of 
those  operations.     .     .    . 

If  the  power  reside  in  congress,  as  a  portion  of  the  general 
grant  to  regnlate  commerce,  then  acts  applying  that  power  to 
vessels  generally  mnst  be  construed  as  comprehending  all  ves- 
sels. If  none  appear  to  be  excluded  by  the  language  of  the  act, 
none  can  be  excluded  by  construction.  Vessels  have  always  been 
employed,  to  a  greater  or  less  ext«nt,  in  the  transportation  of 
passengers,  and  have  never  been  supposed  to  be,  on  that  account, 
withdrawn  from  the  control  or  protection  of  congress.  Packets 
which  ply  along  the  coast,  as  well  as  those  which  make  voyages 
between  Europe  and  America,  consider  the  transportation  of 
passengers  as  an  important  part  of  their  business.  Yet  it  has 
never  been  suspected  that  the  general  laws  of  navigation  did  not 
apply  to  them.    .    .    . 

If,  then,  it  were  even  true,  that  The  Bellona  and  The  Stoud- 
inger  were  employed  exclusively  in  the  conveyance  of  passNigers 
between  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  it  would  not  foUow  that 
this  occupation  did  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  coastiug  trade 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  not  protected  by  the  license  an- 
nexed to  the  answer.  But  we  cannot  perceive  how  the  occupa- 
tion of  these  Tessels  can  be  drawn  into  question  in  the  case 
before  the  court    The  laws  of  New  Tork,  which  grant  the  eida- 
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Bive  privilege  set  up  by  the  respondent,  take  no  notice  of  the 
employment  of  vessels,  and  relate  only  to  the  principle  by  which 
they  are  propelled.  Those  laws  do  not  inquire  whether  vessels 
are  engaged  in  transporting  men  or  merehandiBe,  but  whether 
they  are  moved  by  steam  or  wind.  If  by  the  former,  the  waters 
of  New  York  are  closed  against  them,  though  their  cargoes  be 
dutiable  goods,  which  the  laws  of  the  United  States  permit  them 
to  enter  and  deliver  in  New  Tork.  If  by  the  latter,  those  waters 
are  free  to  them,  though  they  should  carry  passengers  only. 
In  conformity  with  the  law,  is  the  bill  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 
state  court.  The  bill  does  not  complain  that  The  Bellona  and 
The  Stoudinger  carry  passengers,  but  that  they  are  moved  by 
steam.  This  is  the  injury  of  which  he  complains,  and  is  the 
sole  injury  against  the  continuance  of  which  he  asks  relief.  The 
bill  dora  not  even  allege,  specially,  that  those  vessels  were  em< 
ployed  in  the  transportation  of  passengers,  bnt  says,  generally, 
that  they  were  employed  "in  the  transportation  of  passengers, 
or  otherwise."  The  answer  avers  only  that  they  are  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade,  and  insists  on  the  right  to  carry  on  any 
trade  authorized  by  the  license.  No  testimony  is  taken,  and  the 
writ  of  injunction  and  decree  restrain  these  licensed  vessels,  not 
from  canying  passengers,  but  from  being  moved  through  the 
waters  of  New  York  by  steam,  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

The  questions,  then,  whether  the  conveyance  of  passengers  be 
a  part  of  the  coasting  trade,  and  whether  a  vessel  can  be  pro- 
tected in  that  occupation  by  a  coasting  license,  are  not,  and  can- 
not be,  raised  in  this  case.  The  real  and  sole  question  seems  to 
be,  whether  a  steam  machine,  in  actual  use,  deprives  a  vessel  o{ 
the  privileges  conferred  by  a  license. 

In  considering  this  question,  the  first  idea  which  presents 
itself,  is  that  the  laws  of  congress  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, do  not  look  to  the  principle  of  which  vessels  are  moved. 
That  subject  is  left  entirely  to  individual  discretion ;  and  in  that 
vast  and  complex  system  of  legislative  enactmait  concerning 
it,  which  embraces  everything  which  the  legislature  thought  it 
necessary  to  notice,  there  is  not,  we  believe,  one  word  respecting 
the  peculiar  principle  by  which  vessels  are  propelled  through 
the  water,  except  what  may  be  found  in  a  single  act,*  granting 

•  2  Btats.  at  Larg^  694. 
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a  particnlar  privilege  to  ateamboatB.  With  this  exception,  ereiy 
set,  either  prescribing  datiea,  or  grantiiig  privileges,  applies  to 
every  vessel,  whether  navigated  by  the  instrmnentality  of  wind 
OP  fire,  of  sails  or  machinery.  The  whole  we^ht  of  proof,  then, 
is  thrown  upon  him  who  would  introduce  a  distinction  to  wiiich 
the  words  of  the  law  give  no  countenance. 

If  a  real  difference  conld  be  admitted  to  exist  between  vessels 
carrying  passengers  and  others,  it  has  already  been  observed 
that  there  is  no  fact  in  this  case  which  can  bnng  np  that  ques- 
tion. And,  if  the  occupation  of  steamboats  be  a  matter  of  such 
general  notoriety  that  the  court  m^  be  presumed  to  know  it, 
altlioagh  not  specially  informed  by  the  record,  then  we  deny  that 
the  transportation  of  passengers  is  their  exclusive  occupation. 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  history,  that,  in  our  western  waters, 
their  principal  employment  is  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise; and  all  know  tiiat  in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  they  are 
frequently  so  employed. 

But  all  inquiry  into  this  subject  seems  to  the  court  to  be  pat 
completely  at  rest,  by  the  act  already  mentioned,  entitied,  "An 
act  for  the  enrolling  and  licensing  of  steamboate. ' ' 

This  act  authorizes  a  steamboat  employed,  or  intended  to  be 
employed,  "only  in  a  river  or  bay  of  the  United  States,  owned 
wholly  or  in  part  by  an  alien,  resident  within  the  United  States, 
to  be  enrolled  and  licensed  as  if  the  samo  belonged  to  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

This  act  demonstrates  the  opinion  of  congress,  that  steamboats 
\y'  may  be  enrolled  and  licensed,  in  common  with  vessels  using  sails. 
They  are,  of  coarse,  entitled  to  the  same  privil^es,  and  can  no 
more  be  restrained  from  navigating  waters,  and  entering  porta 
.  which  are  free  to  such  vessels,  than  if  they  were  wafted  on  their 
voyage  by  the  winds,  instead  of  being  propell«d  by  the  agency  of 
fire.  The  one  element  may  be  as  Intimately  used  as  the  other, 
for  every  commercial  purpose  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
Union ;  and  the  act  of  a  State  Inhibiting  the  use  of  either  to  any 
vessel  having  a  license  under  the  act  of  eongreaa,  comes,  we 
t^iTtlfj  in  direct  collision  with  that  act. 

As  this  decides  the  cause,  it  is  mmecesaary  to  enter  in  an 
examination  of  that  part  of  the  constitntion  which  empoweiB 
ccmgress  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts. 

[Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  a  concorring  opinion.] 
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PENSACOLA  TELEGEAPH  COMPANY  v.  WESTEEN 
UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

96  United  SUUes  1.    IffT?. 

[Plaintiff  sought  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
Florida  to  enjoin  the  defendant  from  constructing  a  line  of  tele- 
graph throQgh  the  State  to  Pensaoola,  claiming  an  ezcloaive 
privilege  to  maintain  such  a  line  hy  virtoe  of  State  leg^atyin. 
The  bill  being  dismissed,  plaintiff  appealed  to  this  Court] 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Waitb  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 

Gongreas  has  power  "to  r^ulate  commerce  witJi  fore^  na- 
tions and  among  the  several  States"  (Const,  art  1,  sect  8,  par. 
3) ;  and  "to  establish  post-ofSoes  and  post-roads"  (id.,  par.  7). 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  made  in 
pursuance  thereof  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Art.  6,  par 
2.  A  law  of  Congress  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution 
suspends  or  overrides  all  State  statutes  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
flict 

Since  the  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1,  it  has  never 
been  doubted  that  commercial  intercourse  is  an  element  of  com- 
merce which  comes  within  the  regulating  power  of  Congress. 
Post-offices  and  post-roads  are  established  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence.  Both  commerce  and  the  postal  service 
are  placed  within  the  power  of  Congress,  because,  being  national 
in  their  operation,  they  should  be  under  the  protecting  care  of 
the  national  government 

The  powers  thus  granted  are  not  confined  to  the  instrmnen- 
talitiea  of  commerce,  or  the  postal  service  known  or  in  use  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  but  the?  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  country,  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  de- 
velopments of  time  and  circumstances.  They  extend  from  the 
horse  with  its  rider  to  the  stage-coach,  from  the  sailing-vessel  to 
the  steamboat,  from  the  coach  and  the  steamboat  to  the  railroad, 
and  from  the  railroad  to  the  telegraph,  as  these  new  agencies  are 
successively  brought  into  use  to  meet  the  demands  of  increanng 
population  and  wealth.  They  were  intended  for  the  government 
of  the  business  to  which  they  relate,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances.  As  they  were  intrusted  to  the  general  govern- 
ment for  the  good  of  the  nation,  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
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duty,  of  GoDgreea  to  see  to  it  that  the  mtercoarse  among  the 
States  and  the  tranamission  of  iutelUgence  are  not  obatmcted  or 
unnecessarily  eucumbered  by  State  legislation. 

The  electric  telegraph  marks  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  time. 
In  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  changed  the 
habits  of  business,  and  become  one  of  the  necessities  of  com- 
merce. It  is  indispensable  as  a  means  of  intcr-commonication, 
but  especially  is  it  so  in  commercial  transactions.  The  statistics 
of,  the  business  before  the  recent  reduction  in  rates  show  that 
more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  messages  sent  by  telegraph 
related  to  commerce.  Qoods  are  sold  and  money  paid  upon 
telegraphic  orders.  Contracts  are  made  by  telegraphic  corre- 
spondence, cai^oes  secured,  and  the  movement  of  ships  directed. 
The  tel^raphic  announcement  of  die  marketa  abroad  regulates 
prices  at  home,  and  a  prudent  merchant  rarely  enters  upon  an 
important  transaction  without  using  the  telegraph  freely  to 
secure  information. 

It  is  not  only  important  to  the  people,  but  to  the  government. 
By  means  of  it  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  Washington  are 
kept  in  close  communication  with  all  the  various  agencies  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  can  know  at  almost  any  hour,  by  inquiry, 
what  is  transpiring  anywhere  that  affects  the  interest  they  have 
in  chaz^.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  doabted  that  this  powerful  agency  of  commerce  and  inter- 
communication comes  within  the  controlling  power  of  Congress, 
certainly  as  against  hostile  State  legislation.  In  fact,  from  the 
beginning,  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  Congress  might 
aid  in  developing  the  system ;  for  the  6rst  telegraph  line  of  any 
considerable  extent  ever  erected  was  built  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore  only  a  little  more  than  Gurty  years  ago,  with 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  that  purpose  (5  Stat.  618) ; 
and  large  donations  of  land  and  money  have  since  been  made  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  other  lines  (12  id.  489,  772;  13  id. 
365;  14  id.  292).  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  inquire  whether 
Congress  may  assume  the  telegraph  as  part  of  the  postal  service, 
and  exclude  all  others  from  its  use.  The  present  case  is  satis- 
fled,  if  we  find  that  Congress  has  power,  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion, to  prevent  the  States  from  placing  obstructions  in  the  way 
of  its  usefulness. 
The  government  of  the  United  States,  within  the  scope  of  its 
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powers,  Operates  apon  every  foot  of  territory  under  ita  jnriBdie- 
tioiL  It  legislates  for  tJie  whole  nation,  and  is  not  embarrassed 
by  State  lines.  Its  peculiar  duty  is  to  protect  one  part  of  the 
country  from  encroachmentB  by  another  upon  the  national  rights 
which  belong  to  all. 

I'he  State  of  Florida  has  attempted  to  confer  upon  a  single 
corporation  the  exclusive  right  of  transmitting  intelligence  by 
tel^iraph  over  a.  certain  portion  of  its  territory.  This  embraces 
the  two  westernmost  counties  of  the  State,  and  extends  from 
Alabama  to  the  Qulf.  No  telegraph  line  can  cross  the  State 
from  east  to  west,  or  from  north  to  south,  within  these  counties, 
except  it  passes  over  this  territory.  Within  it  is  situated  an 
important  seaport,  at  which  business  centers,  and  with  which 
those  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  have  occasion  more  or  less 
to  communicate.  The  United  States  have  there  also  the  neces- 
sary machinery  of  the  national  government.  They  have  a  navy- 
yard,  forts,  custom-houses,  courts,  poet-ofBces,  and  the  appro- 
priate officers  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The  l^islation 
of  Florida,  if  sustained,  excludes  all  commercial  intercourse  by 
telegraph  between  the  citizens  of  the  other  States  and  those 
residing  npon  this  territory,  except  by  the  employment  of  this 
corporation.  The  United  States  cannot  communicate  with  tiieir 
own  officers  by  telegraph  except  in  the  same  way.  The  State, 
therefore,  clearly  has  attempted  to  regulate  commercial  inter- 
course between  its  citizens  and  those  of  other  States,  and  to  con- 
trol the  transmission  of  all  telegraphic  correspondence  within  its 
own  jurisdiction. 

It  is  nnnecessary  to  decide  how  far  this  might  have  been  done 
if  Congress  had  not  acted  upon  the  seme  subject,  for  it  has 
acted.  The  statute  of  July  24,  1S66,  in  effect,  amounts  to  a 
prohibition  of  all  State  monopolies  in  this  particular.  It  sub- 
stantially declares,  in  the  interest  of  commerce  and  the  con- 
venient transmission  of  intelligence  from  place  to  place  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens,  that  the  erec- 
tion of  telegraph  lines  shall,  so  far  as  State  interference  is  con- 
cerned, be  free  to  all  who  will  submit  to  the  conditions  imposed 
by  Congress,  and  that  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
one  State  for  constructing  and  operating  telegraph  lines  shall 
not  be  excluded  by  another  from  prosecuting  their  business 
within  its  jurisdiction,  if  th^  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
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natioiial  ^venunent  for  Has  national  privilege.  To  this  extcot, 
certainlf ,  the  statute  is  a  legitimate  regulation  of  commercial 
intercourse  among  the  States,  and  is  appropriate  legislation  to 
cany  into  execution  the  powers  of  Congress  over  the  postal  serv- 
ice. It  gives  no  foreign  corporation  ihe  right  to  enter  upcn 
private  property  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  and  erect  the 
necessary  structures  for  its  bosinees;  but  it  does  provide,  that» 
whenever  the  consent  of  the  owner  is  obtained,  no  State  legisla^ 
tion  shall  prevent  the  occupation  of  post-roads  for  telegraph 
purposes  by  such  corporations  as  are  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  privileges. 

It  is  insisted,  however,  that  the  statute  extends  only  to  such 
military  and  post-roads  as  are  upon  the  public  domain ;  but  this, 
we  thinh,  is  not  so.  The  language  is,  "Through  and  over  any 
portion  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States,  over  and 
along  any  of  the  military  or  post-roads  of  the  United  States 
which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  declared  such  by  act  of 
Congress,  and  over,  under,  or  across  the  navigable  streams  or 
waters  of  the  United  States."  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  an. 
intention  of  limiting  the  effect  of  the  words  nnployed,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  to  be  given  their  natural  and  ordinary  signi£ca< 
tion.  Read  in  this  way,  the  grant  evidently  extends  to  the 
public  domain,  the  military  and  postrroads,  and  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States.  These  are  all  within  the  dominion 
of  the  national  government  to  the  extent  of  the  national  powers, 
and  are,  therefore,  subject  to  legitimate  congrcasional  regolaticm. 
No  question  arises  as  to  the  authority  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  appropriation  of  private  property  to  the  uses  of  the 
telegraph,  for  no  such  attempt  has  been  made.  The  use  of  pub- 
lic property  alone  is  granted.  If  private  proi)erty  is  required,  it 
must,  so  far  as  the  present  legislaticm  is  concerned,  be  obtained 
by  private  arrangement  with  its  owner.  No  compulsory  proceed- 
ings are  authorized.  State  sovereignty  under  the  Constitution 
is  not  interfered  with.    Only  national  privileges  are  granted. 

The  State  law  in  question,  so  far  as  it  confers  exclusive  ri^ta 
apon  the  Fensaoola  Company,  is  certainly  in  conflict  with  this 
legislation  of  Congress.  To  that  extent  it  is,  therefore,  inopera- 
tive as  against  a  corporation  of  another  State  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  act  of  Congress.  Such  being  the  ease,  the  char- 
ter of  the  Pensacola  Company  does  not  exclude  the  Western 
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Union  Company  from  the  occnpancy  of  the  right  of  way  of  tha 
Penaaoola  and  Looisville  Bailrosd  Company  under  the  arrange- 
ment made  for  that  purpose. 

We  are  aware  that,  in  Paul  v.  Virginia,  8  Wall.  168,  this  court 
decided  that  a  State  mifi^t  exclude  a  corporation  of  another 
State  from  its  jorisdiction,  and  that  corporations  are  not  within 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  Uiat  "the  citizens 
of  eai^  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States."  Art.  4,  sect  2.  That  was  not, 
however,  the  case  of  a  corporation  ^igaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce ;  and  enough  was  said  by  the  court  to  show,  titiat,  if  it  had 
been,  very  different  questions  would  have  been  presented.  The 
language  of  the  opinion  is  (p.  182) :  "It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
as  stated  by  counsel,  that  the  power  conferred  upon  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  includes  as  well  commerce  carried  on  by 
corporations  as  conuoerce  carried  on  by  individuals.  .  .  . 
This  state  of  facts  forbids  the  supposition  that  it  was  intended 
in  the  grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  exidude  from  its  control  the 
commerce  of  corporations.  The  language  of  the  grant  makes  no 
reference  to  the  instrumentalities  by  which  commerce  may  be 
carried  on :  it  is  general,  and  includes  alike  commerce  by  indi- 
viduals, partnerahipB,  associations,  and  corporations.  .  .  . 
The  defect  of  the  argument  lies  in  the  character  of  their  (inanr^ 
ance  companies)  business.  Tawning  a  policy  of  insurance  is  not 
a  transaction  of  ctmunerce.  .  .  .  Such  contracts  (policies  of 
insurance)  are  not  inter-state  transactions,  though  the  parties 
are  domiciled  in  different  States." 

The  questions  thus  suggested  need  not  be  considered  now, 
because  no  prohibitory  legislation  is  relied  upon,  except  that 
which,  as  has  already  been  seen,  is  inoperative.  Upon  principles 
of  canity,  the  corporations  of  one  State  are  permitted  to  do 
business  in  another,  unless  it  conflicts  with  the  law,  or  unjustly 
interferes  with  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  into  which 
they  come.  Under  such  circumstances,  no  citizen  of  a  State  can 
enjoin  a  foreign  corporation  from  puisning  its  business.  Until 
the  State  acts  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  individual  citizens  can- 
not complain.  The  State  must  determine  for  itself  when  the 
public  good  requires  tikat  its  implied  assent  to  the  admission 
shall  be  withdrawn.  Here,  so  far  from  withdrawing  its  assent, 
the  State,  by  its  le^slation  of  1874,  in  effect,  invited  foreign 
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telegraph  corporationa  to  come  in.  Wlietlier  that  legislation,  in 
the  absence  of  congressional  action,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  auUiorize  a  foreign  corporation  to  constmct  and  operate  a 
line  within  the  two  counties  named,  we  need  not  decide;  but 
we  are  clearly  of  the  opinion,  that,  with  snch  action  and  a  ri^t 
of  way  secured  by  private  arrangement  with  the  owner  of  the 
land,  this  defendant  corporation  cannot  be  excluded  by  the  pres- 
ent complainant  Decree  a^irmed. 


OBiaiNAL  Pi.CKA.aB  CASSa 

LEIST  V.  HARDIN. 
135  V.  8.  100.    Decided  1890. 

[Error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa.  The  plaintiffs,  who 
were  brewers  doing  business  at  Peoria,  Dlinois,  had  shipped 
beer  in  sealed  packages  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  it  was  offered 
for  sale  in  the  original  packages.  A  certain  quantity  of  the 
beer  was  seized  by  Hardin,  the  city  marshal  of  Keokuk,  under 
color  of  authority  of  the  statutes  of  Iowa  which  forbade  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  keeping  them 
with  intent  to  sell,  except  for  medicinal,  chemical,  pharmaceU' 
tical  and  sacramental  purposes  as  allowed  in  the  act.  The  plain- 
tiSa  bronght  replevin  against  Hardin  to  recover  the  beer  seized, 
and  the  local  court  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  on  the 
ground  that  the  State  enactment  was  invalid.  This  judgment 
was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa.] 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  E^njua,  after  stating  the  ease,  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  court 

The  power  vested  in  Congress  "to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes, ' '  is  the  power  to  prescribe  the  rule  by  which  that 
commerce  is  to  be  governed,  and  is  a  power  complete  in  itself, 
acknowledging  no  limitations  other  than  those  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution.  It  is  co-extensive  with  the  subject  on  which  it 
acts  and  cannot  be  stopped  at  the  external  boundary  of  a  State, 
but  must  enter  its  interior  and  must  be  capable  of  authorizing  the 
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disposition  of  those  articles  which  it  introduces,  ao  that  t^ey 
may  become  mingled  with  the  common  mass  of  property  vithm 
the  territory  entered.  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  1;  Brown  v. 
Maryland,  12  Wheat.  419.     .     .    . 

It  was  stated  in  the  32d  number  of  the  Federalist  that  the 
States  might  exercise  concurrent  and  independent  power  in  all 
cases  hut  three :  Firat,  where  the  power  was  lodged  exclusively 
in  the  federal  conatitntioD ;  second,  where  it  was  given  to  the 
United  States  and  prohibited  to  the  States ;  third,  where,  from 
the  uatnre  and  subjects  of  the  power,  it  must  be  necessarily  ex- 
ercised by  the  national  government  exclusively.  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  Congress  may  assert  an  authority  under  one  of  the 
granted  powers,  which  would  exclude  the  exercise  by  the  States 
upon  the  same  subject  of  a  different  but  similar  power,  between 
which  and  that  possessed  by  the  general  government  no  inherent 
repugnancy  existed. 

Whenever,  however,  a  partioul^u-  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment M  one  which  miat  neceaaarily  be  exerdaed  by  it,  and  Con- 
gress remains  silent,  this  is  not  only  not  a  concession  that  the 
powers  reserved  by  the  States  may  be  exerted  as  if  the  specific 
power  had  not  been  elsewhere  reposed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
only  legitimate  amdusion  is  that  the  general  government  in- 
tended that  power  should  not  be  affirmatively  exercised,  and 
the  action  of  the  States  cannot  be  permitted  to  effect  that  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  such  intention.  Hence,  inasmuch 
at  interstate  commerce,  consisting  in  the  transportcaion,  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  commodities,  is  national  in  its  char- 
acter, and  must  be  governed  by  a  uniform  system,  ao  long  as 
Congress  does  not  pass  any  law  to  regulate  it,  or  dUowing  the 
States  so  to  do,  it  thereby  indicates  its  wtU  that  such  commerce 
shall  be  free  and  untrammelled.  County  of  Mobile  v.  KimbaU, 
102  U.  S.  691;  Brown  v.  Houston,  114  U.  S.  622,  631;  Wabash, 
St.  Louis,  etc..  Railway  v.  Illinois,  118  U.  S.  557;  Bobbins  v. 
Shelby  Taxing  District,  120  U.  S.  489,  493. 

That  ardent  spirits,  distilled  liquors,  ale  and  beer,  are  sub- 
jects of  exchange,  barter  and  traffic,  like  any  other  commodity, 
in  which  a  right  of  traffic  exists,  and  are  so  recognized  by  the 
usages  of  tbe  commercial  world,  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the 
decisions  of  courts,  is  not  denied.  Being  thus  articles  of  com- 
merce, can  a  State,  in  the  absence  of  legislation  on  the  part  of 
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Congress,  prohibit  their  importation  from  abroad  or  frcRD  ft 
fliater  State  1  or  when  imported  prohibit  their  sale  by  the  im- 
porter? If  the  importation  cannot  be  prohibited  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  when  does  property  imported  from  abroad, 
or  from  a  sister  State,  so  become  part  of  the  common  mass  of 
property  within  a  State  as  to  be  subject  to  ita  auimpeded 
controlf    .    .    . 

And  although  the  precise  question  before  ns  was  not  mled  in 
Qibbona  t.  Ogden  and  Brown  v.  Maryland,  yet  we  think  it  was 
virtually  involved  and  answered,  and  that  this  is  demonstrated, 
among  other  caaes,  in  Bowman  v.  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
way Co.,  125  tJ.  S.  465.  In  the  latter  esse,  aectitm  1553  of  the 
Code  of  the  State  of  Iowa  as  amended  by  e.  143  of  the  acts  of 
the  tw^itieth  General  Assembly  in  1886,  forbidding  common 
carriers  to  bring  intoxicating  liqaors  into  the  State  from  any 
other  State  or  Territory,  without  first  beii^  furnished  with  a 
certificate  as  prescribed,  was  declared  invalid,  because  essentially 
a  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  States,  and  not  sanctioned 
t^  the  anthority,  express  or  implied,  of  Congress.  The  opinion 
of  the  court,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Matthews,  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Field,  and  the  dissentii^  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan,  on  behalf  of  lib*.  Chief  Justice  Waite,  Mr. 
Justice  Gray,  and  himself,  discussed  the  question  involved  in  all 
iia  phases ;  and  while  the  determination  of  wheUier  the  right  of 
transportation  of  an  article  of  commerce  from  one  State  to  an- 
other include  by  necessary  implication  the  right  of  the  con- 
signee to  sell  it  in  unbroken  packages  at  the  place  where  the 
transportation  terminates  was  in  terms  reserved,  yet  the  argu- 
ment of  the  majority  conducts  irresistibly  to  that  conclusion,  and 
we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  decision  was  made  to  rest.  It  is  there  shown  that  the 
transportation  of  freight  or  of  the  subjects  of  commerce,  for 
the  purpose  of  exchange  or  sale,  is  beyond  all  question  a  con- 
stitnent  of  commerce  itself ;  that  this  was  the  prominent  idea  in 
the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  when  to  Congress 
was  committed  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States ;  that  the  power  to  prevent  embarrassing  restrictions 
by  any  State  was  the  end  desired;  that  the  power  was  given  by 
Hie  same  words  and  in  the  same  clause  by  which  was  conferred 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations;  and  that  it 
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would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  trangmiBaion  of  the  subjeets 
of  trade  from  the  State  of  die  buyer,  or  from  the  place  of  pro- 
duction to  the  martcet,  was  not  contemplated,  for  without  that 
there  could  be  no  consunmiated  trade,  either  with  foreign  na- 
tions or  among  the  States.  It  is  explained  that  where  State  laira 
alleged  to  be  regulations  of  commerce  among  the  States,  have 
been  sustained,  they  were  laws  which  related  to  bridges  or  dams 
across  streams,  wholly  within  the  State,  or  police  or  health  laws, 
or  to  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature,  not  strictly  of  commercial 
regulation.  But  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  of  merchan- 
dise from  one  State  to  another  is  in  its  nature  national,  admit- 
ting of  but  one  regulating  power;  and  it  was  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  commercial  embarrassments  which  would  re- 
sult if  one  State  could  directly  or  indirectly  tax  persons  or  prop- 
erty passing  through  it,  or  prohibit  particular  properly  from 
entrance  into  the  State,  that  the  power  of  regulating  commerce 
among  the  States  was  conferred  upon  the  federal  goTemment. 

The  doctrine  now  firmly  established  is,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Field,  in  Bowman  t.  Chicago,  etc.  Railway  Co.,  125  U.  S. 
507,  "that  where  the  subject  upon  which  Congress  can  act  under 
its  commercial  power  is  local  in  its  nature  or  sphere  of  opera- 
tion, such  as  harbor  pilotage,  the  imprOTement  of  harbors,  the 
establishment  of  beacons  and  buoys  to  guide  vessels  in  and  out 
of  port,  the  construcUon  of  brieves  over  navigable  rivers ;  erec- 
tion of  wharves,  piers,  and  docks,  and  the  like,  which  can  be 
properly  regulated  only  by  special  provisions  adapted  to  their 
localities,  the  State  can  act  until  Congress  interferes  and  super- 
sedes its  authority ;  but  where  the  subject  is  national  in  its  char- 
acter, and  admits  and  requires  uniformity  of  regulation,  affect* 
ing  alike  all  the  States,  such  as  transportation  between  the 
States,  including  the  importation  of  goods  from  one  State  into 
another,  Congress  can  alone  act  upon  it  and  provide  the  needed 
regulations.  The  absence  of  any  law  of  Congress  on  the  subject 
is  equivalent  to  its  declaration  that  commerce  in  that  matter 
shall  be  free.  Thus  the  absence  of  regolations  as  to  interstate 
commerce  with  reference  to  any  particular  subject  is  taken  as  a 
declaration  that  the  importation  of  that  article  into  the  States 
shall  be  unrestricted.  It  is  only  after  the  importation  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  property  imported  has  mingled  with  and  become 
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8  part  of  the  general  property  of  the  State,  that  ita  regulations 
can  act  upon  it,  except  ao  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
safety  in  the  disposition  of  the  import  until  thus  mingled." 

The  conclusion  follows  that,  as  the  grant  of  the  power  to  r^a- 
late  commerce  among  the  States,  so  far  as  one  systeqi  is  required, 
is  exclusive,  the  States  cannot  exercise  that  power  without  the 
assent  of  Congress,  and,  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  it  is  left 
for  the  courts  to  determine  when  State  action  does  or  does  not 
amount  to  such  exercise,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  or  is  not  a 
regulation  of  such  commerce.  When  that  is  determined,  contro- 
veray  is  at  an  end.  Illustrations  exemplifying  the  general  rule 
are  numerous.  Thus  we  have  held  the  following  to  be  r^ula- 
tions  of  interstate  commerce :  A  tax  upon  freight  transported 
fi?om  State  to  State.  Case  of  the  State  Freight  Tax,  15  Wall. 
232 ;  a  statute  imposing  a  burdensome  condition  on  ship-masters 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  landing  of  passengers,  Henderson  y. 
Mayor  of  New  York,  92  U.  S.  259;  a  statute  prohibiting  the 
driving  or  conveying  of  any  Texas,  Mexican  or  Indian  cattle, 
whether  sound  or  diseased,  into  the  State  between  the  first  day 
of  March  and  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year.  Railroad 
Co.  V.  Hosen,  95  U.  S.  465;  a  statute  requiring  every  auc- 
tioneer to  collect  and  pay  into  the  state  treasury  a  tax  on  his 
sales,  when  applied  to  imported  goods  in  the  original  packages 
by  him  sold  for  the  importer,  Cook  v.  Pennsylvania,  97  U.  S, 
566;  a  statute  intended  to  regulate  or  tax,  or  to  impose  any 
other  restrictions  upon,  the  transmission  of  persons  or  property, 
or  telegraphic  messages,  from  one  State  to  another,  Wabash,  St. 
Louis,  ete..  Railway  v,  Illinois,  118  U.  S.  557 ;  a  statute  levying 
a  tax  upon  non-resident  drummers  offering  for  sale  or  selling 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise  by  sample,  manufactured  or  belong- 
ing to  citizens  of  other  States,  Robbins  v.  Shelby  Taxing  Dis- 
trict, 120  U.  S.  489. 

These  decisions  rest  upon  the  undoubted  right  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  to  control  their  purely  internal  affairs,  in  doing 
which  they  exercise  powers  not  surrendered  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment; but  whenever  the  law  of  the  State  amounts  essentially 
to  a  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  among  the 
States,  as  it  does  when  it  inhibits,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
receipt  of  an  imported  commodity  or  ite  disposition  before  it  has 
ceased  to  become  an  article  of  trade  between  one  State  and  jw- 
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other,  or  another  country  and  this,  it  comes  in  conflict  wiUi  a 
power  which,  in  thia  particolar,  has  been  ezdnsiyely  vestod  in 
the  general  government,  and  is  therefore  void.    .    .    . 

Prior  to  1888  the  statutes  of  Iowa  permitted  the  sale  of  for- 
eign liquors  imported  under  the  laws  of  the  United  Stat^, 
provided  the  sale  was  by  the  importer  in  the  original  casks  or 
packages,  and  in  quantities  not  less  than  those  in  which  they 
were  required  to  be  imported ;  and  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
to  this  effect  were  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  in 
Pearson  v.  International  Distillery,  72  Iowa,  348,  354,  to  be 
"intended  to  conform  the  statute  to  the  doctrine  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  announced  in  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12 
'Wheat.  419,  and  License  Cases,  5  Bow.  504,  so  that  the  statute 
should  not  confiict  with  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  United 
States.''  But  that  provision  of  the  statute  was  repealed  in 
1888,  and  the  law  so  far  amended  that  we  understand  it  now  to 
provide  that,  whether  imported  or  not,  wine  cannot  be  sold  in 
Iowa  except  for  sacramental  purposes,  nor  alcohol,  except  for 
specified  chemical  purposes,  nor  intoxicating  liquors,  including 
ale  and  beer,  except  for  pharmaceutical  and  medicinal  pur- 
poses, and  not  at  all  except  by  citizens  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
who  are  registered  pharmacista,  and  have  permits  obtained  as 
prescribed  by  the  statute,  a  permit  being  also  grantable  to  one 
discreet  person  in  any  township  where  a  pharmacist  does  not 
obtain  it. 

The  plaintiffs  in  error  are  citizens  of  Illinois,  are  not  phar- 
macists, and  have  no  permit,  but  import  into  Iowa  beer,  which 
they  sell  in  original  packages,  as  described.  Under  our  decision 
in  Bowman  v.  Chicago,  etc.,  Railway  Co.,  supra,  they  had  the 
right  to  import  this  beer  into  that  State,  and  in  the  view  which 
we  have  expressed  they  had  the  right  to  sell  it,  by  which  act 
alone  it  wonld  become  mingled  in  the  cconmon  mass  of  prop- 
erty within  the  State.  Up  to  that  point  of  time,  we  hold  that 
in  the  absence  of  congressional  permission  to  do  so,  the  State 
had  no  power  to  Interfere  by  seizure,  mr  any  other  action,  in 
prohibition  of  importation  and  sale  l^  the  foreign  or  non- 
resident importer.     .     .     . 

The  legislation  in  question  is  to  the  extent  indicated  repug- 
nant to  the  third  clause  of  section  8  of  Art  1  of  the  Constitu- 
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ti(ai  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  the  judgment  of  tbe 
Supreme  Conrt  of  lows  is 

Reversed  and  the  cause  renuanded  for  further  proceedij^gs  not 
inconsistent  leith  this  opinion. 

Mr.  Jostice  Q-bat,  with  whom  eoncorred  Mr.  Justice  Hamaw 
and  Mr.  Justice  Bbewsb,  disaentii^.    .    .    . 


CASES  INTOLTINO    SAI£8   BT   SAHPIA 

WELTON  y.  MISSOUM. 

91  United  States  375.    1875. 

Mr.  Justice  FiBii>  delivered  the  opinion  of  Ae  conrt 
This  case  comee  before  ns  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri,  and  involves  a  consideration  of  the  validly 
of  a  statute  of  that  State,  discriminating  in  favor  of  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  which  are  the  growth,  product,  or  man- 
ufacture of  the  State,  and  against  those  which  are  the  growth, 
product,  or  manufacture  of  other  States  or  countries,  in  the 
conditions  upon  which  their  sale  can  be  made  by  travelling  deal- 
ers. The  plaintiff  in  error  was  a  dealer  in  sewing-machines 
which  were  manufactured  without  the  State  of  Miteouri,  and 
went  from  place  to  place  in  the  State  selling  them  without  a 
license  for  that  purpose.  For  this  offense  he  was  indicted  and 
convicted  in  one  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  State,  and  was 
sentenced  te  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars,  and  to  be  committed 
until  the  same  was  paid.  On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  the  judgment  was  afSrmed. 

The  statute  under  which  the  conviction  was  had  declares  that 
whoever  deals  in  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  except 
books,  charts,  maps,  and  stationery,  which  are  not  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  State,  by  going  from  place  to 
place  to  sell  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  a  peddler;  and  tikeu 
enacts  that  no  person  shall  deal  as  a  peddler  without  a  license, 
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and  prescribes  the  rates  of  chAi^  for  the  Uceosea,  these  varying 
according  to  tlte  maimer  in  which  the  business  is  conducted, 
whether  by  the  party  cariTiiig  the  goods  himself  on  foot,  or  by 
the  ose  of  beasts  of  burden,  or  by  carts  or  other  land  carriage, 
or  by  boats  or  other  river  vessels.  Penalties  are  imposed  for 
dealing  witboat  the  license  prescribed.  No  license  is  required 
for  selling  in  a  similar  way,  by  going  from  place  to  place  in  the 
State,  goods  which  are  the  growth,  prodnct,  mr  manufacture  of 
the  State. 

The  license  charge  exacted  is  aou^^t  to  be  maintuned  as  a 
tax  upon  a  calling.  It  was  held  to  be  such  a  tax  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State;  a  calling,  says  the  court,  which  is  limited  to 
the  sale  of  merchandise  not  the  growth  or  product  of  the  State. 

The  general  power  of  the  State  to  impose  taxes  in  the  way  of 
licenses  upon  all  pursuits  and  occupations  within  its  limits  is 
admitted,  but,  like  all  other  powers,  must  be  exercised  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  requirements  of  tfae  Federal  Constitution. 
Where  the  business  or  occupation  consists  in  the  sale  of  goods, 
the  license  tax  required  for  its  pursuit  is  in  effect  a  tax  upon 
the  goods  themselves.  If  such  a  tax  be  within  the  power  of  the 
State  to  levy,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  raised  directly  from 
the  goods,  or  indirectly  from  them  through  the  license  to  the 
dealer ;  but  if  such  tax  conflict  with  any  power  vested  in  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  will  not  be  any 
the  less  invalid  because  enforced  through  the  form  of  a  personal 
license.    .    .    . 

So,  in  like  manner,  the  license  tax  enacted  by  the  State  of 
Missouri  from  dealers  in  goods  which  are  not  the  product  or 
manufacture  of  the  State,  before  they  can  be  sold  from  place  to 
place  within  the  State,  must  be  regarded  as  a  tax  upon  such 
goods  themselves ;  and  the  question  presented  is,  whether  l^is- 
lation  thus  discriminating  against  the  products  of  other  States 
in  the  conditions  of  their  sale  by  a  certain  class  of  dealers  is 
valid  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  was  con- 
tended in  the  State  courts,  and  it  is  urged  here,  that  this  legis- 
lation violates  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  declares 
that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States.  The  power  to  reg- 
ulate conferred  by  that  clause  upon  Congress  is  one  wiQiout' 
limitation;  and  to  regulate  commerce  is  to  prescribe  rules  by 
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whieti  it  shall  be  governed, — ^tliat  is,  the  conditions  upon  which 
it  shall  be  conducted ;  to  determine  how  far  it  shall  be  free  and 
untrammelled,  how  far  it  shall  be  burdened  by  duties  and  im- 
poste,  and  how  far  it  shall  be  prohibited. 

Cconmerce  is  a  tenn  of  the  largest  import  It  comprehends 
intercourse  for  the  purposes  of  trade  in  any  and  all  its  forms, 
inclading  the  transportation,  purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of 
commodities  between  the  citizens  of  our  country  and  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  other  countries,  and  between  the  citizens  of 
different  States.  The  power  to  regulate  it  embraces  all  the  in- 
struments by  which  such  commerce  may  be  conducted.  So  far 
as  some  of  these  instruments  are  concerned,  and  some  subjects 
which  are  local  in  their  operation,  it  has  been  held  that  the 
States  may  provide  regulations  tintil  Congress  acts  with  refer- 
ence to  them;  but  where  the  subject  to  which  the  power  applies 
is  national  in  its  character,  or  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of 
uniformity  of  regulation,  the  power  is  exclusive  of  all  State 
auUiority. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  that  portion  of  commerce  with 
foreign  countries  and  between  the  States  which  consists  in  the 
transportation  and  exchange  of  commodities  is  of  national  im- 
portance, and  admits  and  requires  uniformity  of  regulation. 
The  very  object  of  investing  this  power  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment was  to  insure  this  uniformity  against  discriminating  State 
legislation.  The  depressed  condition  of  comhierce  and  the  ob- 
stacles to  its  growth  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, from  the  want  of  some  single  controlling  authority,  has 
been  frequently  referred  to  by  this  court  in  commenting  upon 
the  power  in  question.    .    .    . 

The  power  which  insure  uniformity  of  commercial  regula- 
tion must  cover  the  property  which  is  transported  an  an  article 
of  c(nnmerce  from  hostile  or  interfering  legislation,  until  it  has 
mingled  with  and  become  a  part  of  the  general  property  of  the 
country,  and  subjected  like  it  to  similar  protection,  and  to  no 
greater  burdens.  If,  at  any  time  before  it  has  thus  become  in- 
corporated into  the  mass  of  property  of  the  State  or  nation,  it 
can  be  subjected  to  any  restrictions  by  State  legislation,  the 
object  of  investing  the  control  in  Congress  may  be  entirely  de- 
feated. If  Missouri  can  require  a  license  tax  for  the  sale  by 
traveling  dealers  of  goods  which  are  the  growth,  product,  or 
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manufacture  of^other  Statep  or  comita-ies,  it  m^^reg^ire  such 
license  tax 'ia^"a  CoinJUtion 'of  .tteir^  sa^e  fri>n(i^^o^dmap'  mer- 
ehahta,' ani'the  amoimt  of  tte  tax  will  be  A  matter^^ting 
exeliisively' m  'it3"^8eVetioiL'   '    '  .';  ,  ^    ,.  ,     .        ^^ 

The  power  of  the  State  to  exact  a  license  tax  of  any  amount 
being  admitted,  no  authority  would  remain  in  the  United  States 
or  in  this  court  to  contfoT  ils'actionT^owever  unreasonable  or 
oppressive.     Imposts  operating  as  an  absolute  exclusion  of  the 

goods  ,Tr,fv^(^,^pa^\rH  vsd/.'Myih^'it^^M  .di«HiAi£Utfiig 

State  legislation,  favorable  to  the  interests  of  one  State  and 
injurious  to  the  intft^ests' of  dtiflfer^SWtes  kiict Countries,  which 
existed  previous  to  the  adoption,  o 
low,  ,alia  the  experience  of  tne  li 

follow,  '^rom  thV  ajctioh  pi  some  p:  ( 

The  facCttat'  Congrras  has  nQt,  , 

cific  "rules.  i£o  govern  'int^|«tete''_eiMmn^rc^  ,c|^sj^.^ijiijt  ^^ffeplj  t^e, 
(I'uestion.' '  Its '  in'action '  on  mis  sub^le^t,  wten,cO|^iderj)d.^^jit|\| 
reference 'to  its  legislation '^h  i^pee't|rp';lbl|eigq  ifftmm^]^f5^,,w_, 
e'duivalent  to  a  aeclaratioh  that;  'iiiterstate,  commerce  slmU.ibe, 
ft'ee  ana  untrammellea,  ^  the  mam  oMect  ocpthat  cpnimCTfe . 
i^'the'^l'ean'd  excnange  of  comi^qitiet  lie .  p(^l)w.,t'h!jts^  ^^^((-;' 
lishe'd  woiUQ  tie  delfeate'd  by  di8<3i^ui|V^^"^S,|l^lfi^fj09,  lil^e ;t]iat| 
o^ ' iMissoori,  ['^  ./     ',.',,..',''' 

1"he  views'her^  expressed  m 
o^'Brown  V.  MaiTlaD;.ii,  alreai 
\t'Aodruff  V.  t*arham,'  8  "WaU 
Pi^ight,  Tax,"'^S',,#^ll'.  ^32." 
ham;  Ml'. 'Justice' Itfiflerj'speai 
with  respect'  io  'tiis  law  of  A 
that  llhere  was  no  attempj;  to,  A 
products  0?  other  Sia^es  "or.tl 
case'  -was  not,  tl|e'r'eior'e,''ajtij  a 
the  Stktes,o'r  t6"(5f^p'rivp  the 

p(nVil^'or''l|yniiintty,'Baic[^  "But  "a'law'haiyiixg,  such  ope^at^cfli^ 
wbni5,'inour  opipion,  be  ap  mirmgeinent  of  the  praris^jj|^  of. 
the'  'C6nstitilttoili '  whlcli'  'relate'  to  tKose  supjects,  ^and,  ^here^rfi^ ^ 
™Sv>'  vtt-yr;  l.inn  .l..n  i..:J  >Mh/ .j-md.loiJ   wbI  piftt  ,,i,tr'I 
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directions  to  enter  a  judgment  reversing  the  judgmeiU  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  and  directing  that  court  to  discharge 
the  defendant  from  imprisonment,  and  suffer  him  to 
depart  without  day. 


BOBBINS  T.  SHELBY  COUNTY  TAXING  DISTKICT. 
120  United  States  489.    1887. 

Mr.  Jnstice  Bradlbt  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 

This  case  originated  in  the  following  manner;  Sabine  Hob- 
bins,  the  plaintiff  in  error,  in  February,  1884,  was  engaged  at 
the  eil7  of  MempMa,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  in  Bolieiting  the 
sales  of  goods  for  the  £rm  of  Bose,  Bobbins  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
iu  the  State  of  Ohio,  dealers  in  paper,  and  other  articles  of 
stationery,  and  exhibited  samples  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
such  aalea, — an  employment  uauaL^  denominated  as  that  of  a 
"drummer."  There  was  in  force  at  that  time  a  statute  of 
Tennessee,  relating  to  the  subject  of  taxation  in  the  Taxing 
Districts  of  the  State,  applicable,  however,  only  to  the  Taxing 
Districts  of  Shelby  County  (formerly  the  city  of  Memphis),  by 
which  it  was  oiacted,  amtHigst  other  things,  that  "All  drum* 
mers,  and  all  persons  not  having  a  regular  licensed  house  of 
business  in  the  Taxing  District,  offering  for  sale  or  selling  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  therein,  by  sample,  shall  be  required  to 
pay  to  the  county  trustee  the  sum  of  $10  per  week,  or  $25 
per  month,  for  such  privilege,  and  no  license  shall  be  issued  for 
a  longer  period  than  three  months."    Act  of  1881,  c.  96,  §  16. 

The  business  of  selling  by  sample  and  nearly  sixty  other 
occupations  had  been  by  law  declared  to  be  privileges,  and  were 
taxed  as  such,  and  it  was  made  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  to  exer- 
cise any  of  such  occupations  without  having  first  paid  the  tax 
or  obtained  the  license  required  therefor. 

Under  this  law,  Bobbins,  who  had  not  paid  the  tax  nor  taken 
a  license,  waa  prosecuted,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  ten  dollars,  together  with  the  State  and  county  tax,  and  costs ; 
and  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  the  judgment 
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was  afiBrmed.  This  writ  of  error  is  brought  to  review  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  impos- 
ing the  tax  was  repugnant  to  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  declares  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States. 

The  principal  question  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee  was,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  which  im- 
posed the  tax  on  drummers;  and  the  court  decided  that  it  was 
constitutional  and  valid. 

That  is  the  question  before  us,  and  it  is  one  of  great  impoi^ 
tanee  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  both  as  it  respects 
their  business  interests  and  their  constitutional  rights.  It  is 
presented  in  a  nutshell,  and  does  not,  at  this  day,  require  for 
its  solution  any  great  elaboration  of  argument  or  review  of 
authorities.  Certain  principles  have  been  already  established  by 
the  decisicms  of  this  court  which  will  conduct  us  to  a  satisfactory 
decision.    Among  those  principles  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  having  given  to 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  not  only  with  foreign 
nations,  but  among  the  several  States,  that  power  is  uecessarily 
exclusive  whenever  the  subjects  of  it  are  national  in  their  char- 
acter, or  admit  only  of  one  uniform  system,  or  plan  of  regula- 
tion. This  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Cooley  v.  Board  of  War- 
dens of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  12  How.  299,  319,  and  was 
virtually  involved  in  the  case  of  Qibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat..  1, 
and  has  been  confirmed  in  many  subsequent  cases,  amoi^st 
others,  in  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat.  419;  The  Passenger 
Cases,  7  How.  283;  CrandaU  T.  Nevada,  6  WaH.  35,  42;  Ward 
T.  Maryland,  12  Wall.  418,  430;  State  Freight  Tax  Cases,  15 
Waa  232,  279 ;  Henderson  v.  Mayor  of  New  York,  92  U.  S.  259, 
272;  Eailroad  Co.  v.  Huaen,  95  U.  9.  465,  469;.Mobile  v.  Kun- 
ball,  102  U.  S.  691,  697;  Gloucester  Ferry  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania, 
114  U.  S.  196,  203;  Wabash,  etc.,  RaUway  Co.  v.  lUinois,  118 
U.  S.  557. 

2.  Another  established  doctrine  of  this  court  is,  that  where 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  is  exclusive  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  make  express  regulations  indicates  its  will  that  the 
subject  shall  be  left  free  from  any  restrictions  or  impositicois ; 
and  any  regulation  of  the  subject  by  the  States,  except  in  mat- 
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-^fl{o£ih>Q«li<raao«rni)aiui^';iiasihsiea£tlBF  taieiibioiied,.i8"P^Hignant 

bosfl.^Ti  <;hide&)  9(rwlieat.>jlj;£2t.jt^<Mrti  JimdafSiOneriBi  the  Paa- 
«eDaQr>Gal^;3'.Bonvb[B^,j4fi£/xiid'ihas  betni  KffirtIte^ia'sUbs»- 
road  -Co.  v.  Husen,  95  U.-  S.  465,  469 ;  Welton  t.  Miaaoiiri,  91 

^iidtoa,/]jU  lIll9i>&^^:6^1l)ll^r«Umsllt.uM«d^ga^,  U«'4Ji'£. 
i44fi,i456i'PiobardJ>v;£uUmtoiaDutheniii@iil>0«j,  iiUVi  ^fm-, 
Wabash,  etc.,  Railway  Co.  v.  lUinoia,  ia8ii0.18lt^&fj"i'HiiJ^i:'"' 
-i'i^i',>It(^-U;AlBO'Sn)  eiitablidie(]rjpirmc&ple{i'aa^«lren^  JndMbted, 
&iatiibs  otilp^wbTi'ii^.wlutA  faatamdrcslbetweelDi'the  sidiM  omite 
Jegftimal)^i'iaffieiatedib}pifltiatei'>Uh7ii!tis  («>bsii;iib^-^^<t«M'  of'ftb 
ptidioe;jQowerir.tkndf[itai]juKiBdietibiil'Ovet<I'pbisoiis>atidl'pMp«T'^ 
WithuiYitc  lioailatiAig^ate'lproridasoftHi  itll«'seeui;ity  of'thC'livaB, 

^riopieiltt'y^'DE  (Vh«jxiilildae8lttlK>ife<idhiiig«i'n'hid)t'ima{^'i0tlHtnvlsb 
incidentally  j^eellloOiBiteinBi  Bub}i'Hs  l^'sstiabisriioi^t -ind^T^ 
(H|lat*oii(9:  QlEiibi^waiir^'CkiudB^lraillxJ&d]^!  'WhattefSf.>feri%8,  kad 
oUtiwr  CQtwaevfiioi  tfa^UitiesijiitiM  '^abaagt  '(tf'iiB8peatftta^Unr8"tb 
^timrt)  the  dhie  .i^uaititgnl&aditiilbti^uTe.-c^  pbodaotB land'  oemiiMd- 
itiebi  'it)iflfpBaMge'D£i  laivsiitd'ine^iilrite:  oiiirarteicbllftie'^iMli:  iOf 
wrti«leB'ideetab^  injarioar.  toiULe^iieidthior'JBOrabfbl!  the,ieikB- 
Bttlfllt}^;  Itbe'StnposntkHlJoirituus'ifpaii  t>etsonb  midsii^' witUA 
Otn  $tHte.t(«t:1^^aagix«ad.'itsi:pi9>taIatibilJ  andJilt^nililvbieatiraU 
AndjiflltI)to|pnffiltR'pnrffli3d''tllirWov^ot>dii«ct^vik)iinectMi'*Jih 
£^ifi!ni;0;v.iBt«rstata!eaitiiBei!pa;or  witlL'MKnbio&Qri'tclaploi'iisii^ 
^>Mwu»88<[eiie|-dbbdliHiaM'  ^tAontyo^.the  iO(nut£tatiqo  «ldd 
lawV/o|^^>^nlt«d/Stlat^)/sxi<l  fih^iiihpOBilioAi^  :teixi^  npeaid 
propfljiti^ftibttlniifbeiS&l^itfliigHa  yifk  atidvroiUii^ 
-|Ef&t^)Q&^rDf>!|>xtQ>«r^  IheieOftJ/l  Biil)>Bi'>tn^hgi^sUc&:llit^bmiiiI 
iKg1^Iftti(nl*i&l'6^tel  catmQt:iiii^>o«fe.tesBdlupon  t>^rBoi]fa'tlas^ii;£ 

merce;  nor  can  it  impose  such  taxes  upon  property  ndpert^l 
m^H-^ti-.f^et^  fnfat>  ^itoadf  Qr'!ii«(»ii^ofiiMiS4mte,'i&iDd  tiottyet 
twe(HneiE^BHil*f'>1Aart)0inua<tn'>)nhn'<if  ipropertif  tbSreiac-aqddo 
dfi9CTij)liittt>£a!(aaiheiWadcv<bj^  iwif  «iKfai<i%^IAtians,)  adTersely 
^iititCipamOrwiQr.piVo^eB^  (KEi«ther  St*t&;i'tai6di'fa(tlindgidafii4Da 
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tian.  ori.regolstioai  o£;t|he;<letteit>cbaiBatfi*  nwiddKbeFalaiuiiAa- 
thorized  interference  with  the  power  given  io  iQat^Kaa-.ov^htioe 

8nbj«cti-r.  ,11 . 'V   \>-  ',l^-l.■)    n../..^'.:',  ■  ."il  ■>,„  ;■,  .iu\-',.n;,   .'X\ 

^ivanihoiritiA  )atthu.luitiihe|td,&ifi  Qii^>aeceSBfiivito  refer 
to  those  already  cited. 

In  a  word,  it  may-be.. taid,  that  mJbe  matter  of  interstate 
commerce  the  United  States  Ofe  but  one  country,  and  are  and 
must  be  subject  to  ^i^  ^pi^ei^fOf.^e^y^tffD^,  and  not  to  a  mul- 
titude of  systems.  The  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  that  com- 
merce,  except  os't^Wiad^tf  6^'¥3Wi^ei*,' Jij  ^e^^^rmiy  established 

-■..I ^-^^^v^P.  %^  IW*?^Pfl^^  PF^fi\Rl^' 'iWti^  ^r^.^lp  g(^f^ 

citizens  or  inhabitants  of  other  States,  for  sel|)B^<^,S9:^kjpg,^ 
sell  their  goods  .in  such  State  before  they  are  introduced  therein. 

trade!  How  is  a  manufacturer,  or  a  merchant,  of  on^ ^^tate,',tp 
^llfhJa  gpodSiiip  RQttWF  ^fftfi^*  F^^^l^^'r^P  ^M  Vfu^^o^l^aii^ine 

■<iilu^ap>^;fp.r„tMat,pufiRfj^,  if^HT^i^ 
.()f,  tt^e  S^at^  g9^gc^,.ifi;apI)||elft„t9, 
SH(^  fr^!ialfl3,,rpguJ^t,i«^,,afl,j^  <^ 

f(h9tii4  W  ,b^,(^  Ott  a  .pni^fip,,s^itefl^ 

.countryj  iuj4w?tr?*'!f  ^..^Wi.JfP'i^'  A 

■enapitaneftt*,  ^%  j^i^,.d^^pt,,^^^,  j"] 
th^  ,copmep^fttth^l<?ppfltfy,woH|d,.l){^ 
to  [St^^  ]^\a^v,  fi^^  ,f)x\a  ^jp'el^;pf) 
of  tbfi^|di?prd^  ffhich  pfeT(a%ji.3»i;^r 

.Wttt't«»T..  ..,..■...-■/   -.   :■       1.  ..i.,[.-<i..l  1,.  ..1......I  ■.turn  ■...  orw  M\:, 

,,  To.My,tJmt,t^,t^iffflvaIfdfl^fl^fljp9t,d5T)|pn^ef^  f^ijjo^^^^ 
:^tat^..9Herp!lies,.aa|  9  (Jiscpinjp,«^i()fl,  ag^ifi^j.^e  ,di-^mff\era  ^p^f 
Teflnp!«ee,,^^jijst,wb,9PiJt, is  ow^d^ditp  f>e,*ialid,  is^i^.^ig^r^- 
me^ti  bfie«i)se.,iji^.  St^te,  i^  jfpt, b.ft(^d jtj^  ;^?|.!i*fl  ^^,.lifiW^?,'T!' 
and  if  it  does  so  whilst  having  no  power  to  tax  those  of_pt_ner 

BQch  diaerimination^  1  i JbB.^)eiom>aaid,ijldie  fit^«  HMTrtWditn  <^E^ 
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interual  commerce;  but  that  does  not  give  it  any  right  to  tax 
interstate  commerce. 

The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  is  re- 
versed, and  the  plaintiff  in  error  mutt  be  discharged.* 


EMERT  V.  MISSOURI. 

156  United  States  296.    1895. 

This  was  an  information,  filed  July  27,  1889,  before  a  jiislace 
of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  Montgomery  and  State  of  Mis- 
souri, for  a  misdemeanor,  by  peddling  goods  without  a  license, 
in  violation  of  a  statute  of  the  State  contained  in  chapter  137, 
entitled  "Peddlers  and  their  licenses"  of  the  Beviaed  Statutes  of 
Missouri  of  1879. 

Mr.  Justice  Qba.t,  after  stating  the  case,  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court 

From  early  times,  in  England  and  America,  there  have  been 
statutes  regulating  the  occupation  of  itinerant  peddlers,  and 
requiring  them  to  obtain  licenses  to  practice  their  trade.     .     .     . 

The  statute  of  Missouri,  under  which  the  conviction  in  the 
ease  at  bar  was  had,  is  contained  in  a  separate  chapter  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  State,  entitled  "Peddlers  and  their 
licenses,"  and  relating  to  no  other  subject.  By  this  statute, 
"whoever  shall  deal  in  the  selling  of"  any  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise (except  books,  charts,  maps  and  stationery),  "by  going 
from  place  to  place  to  sell  the  same,  is  declared  to  be  a  peddler ;" 
and  is  prohibited  from  dealing  aa  a  peddler  without  a  license. 
Rev.  SUt  of  1879,  S§  6471,  6472.  The  license  is  required  to 
state  how  the  dealing  is  to  be  carried  on,  whether  on  foot,  or 
with  one  or  more  beasts  of  burden,  a  cart  or  wagon,  or  a  boat 
or  vessel;  and  may  be  obtained  by  any  person  paying  the  tax 
prescribed  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  business  is 
carried  on.  §§  6473,  6476,  6477.  Any  person  dealing  as  a  ped- 
dler, without  a  license,  whether  with  a  pack,  a  wagon,  or  a  boat, 

*Mr.  Cblef  Justice  Watte  delivered  k  dlBEentltiK  opinion  In  which 
Ur.  Justice  Field  and  Ur.  Justice  Gsat  concurred. 
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IB  to  pay  a  certain  penalty,  which,  in  the  case  of  peddling  in  a 
eart  or  wagon,  is  fifty  dollara.  §  6478.  And  any  peddler,  who 
refuses  to  exhibit  his  license  on  demand  of  n  Bberifi,  collector, 
constable,  or  citizen  householder  of  the  connty,  is  to  forfeit  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars,    g  6479. 

The  facts  were  agreed,  that  the  Singer  Manufactoring  Com- 
pany, for  more  than  five  years  last  past,  and  on  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, was  a  corporation  of  New  Jersey ;  that  the  defendant,  on 
and  prior  to  that  day,  was  in  the  employment  of  that  company, 
and  on  that  day,  in  pursuance  of  that  employment,  and  having 
no  peddler's  license,  was  engaged  in  going  from  place  to  place 
in  Montgomery  county  in  the^  State  of  Missouri,  with  a  horse 
and  wagon,  soliciting  orders  for  the  sale  of  the  company's 
sewing  machines,  and  having  with  him  in  the  wagon  one  of 
those  machines,  the  property  of  the  company,  and  manufactured 
by  it  at  its  works  in  New  Jersey,  and  which  it  had  forwarded 
and  delivered  to  him  for  sale  on  its  account ;  and  that  he  offered 
this  machine  for  sale  to  various  persons  at  different  places,  and 
found  a  purchaser,  and  sold  and  delivered  it  to  him. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  its  opinion,  understood 
and  assumed  the  effect  of  those  facts  to  be  as  follows:  "The 
defendant  was  engaged  in  going  from  place  to  place,  selling  and 
trying  to  sell  sewing  machines  in  Montgomery  county  in  this 
State,  and  had  been  so  engaged  for  some  years.  He  carried  the 
machines  with  him  in  a  wagon,  and  on  making  a  sale  delivered 
those  sold  to  the  purchaser.  He  was  not  only  soliciting  orders, 
but  was  making  sales  and  delivering  the  property  sold.  These 
acts  bring  him  clearly  within  the  statutory  definition  of  a  ped- 
dler; and,  having  no  license  tram  the  State,  he  became  liable 
to  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  statute,  unless,  for  any  reason, 
he  was  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  law. ' '  103  Missouri, 
247.  It  ia  argued  by  one  of  his  counsel  that  this  was  an  unwar- 
ranted conclusion  from  the  facts  agreed.  But  the  construction 
of  those  facts  does  not  present  a  Federal  question,  except  so  far 
as  it  involves  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute.  Upon  any 
construction,  it  is  clear  that  the  def^dant  was  engaged  in  going 
from  place  to  place  within  the  Stat«,  without  a  license,  soliciting 
orders  for  the  sale  of  sewing  machines,  having  with  him  in  the 
wagon  at  least  one  of  those  machines,  and  offering  that  ma- 
chine for  sale  to  various  persons  at  different  places,  and  that 
U 
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010         powBR  o^sQimtmB  avrnf-^uMmoE. 

oUHionidUat'^iiDbidMU^^^tide  )iim'iiLI<Fletldl€t^,-\irMiiD  the>ei6M(>' 
in^  of  i'the  Mailltei'ol«tti«iStKtfa  USdof  tii^  itlf otmaycni"6ir  ^fAloh 

The  facta  appear  to  have  been  ag^^'&r  ^te^parpOBk  bt  pMt 
Bendhgiliufiqatstioii^  wtwtlter'tlieifftiftabe'Wai  wpAgaant  tolUie 
Qoii^ittitioh  vtiiMt  lUadtAd'SCKt^.-^i'TtLS'Watr  Ae<  tnil^r  q^f^iofl 

writiDfl«DOltiL-tnr-<;(-ii]iii'.  Iiiiil  ■:ii  ■■  i.ii;:!---::!.:  j'i  ,v-.:,  i:;,:i  ,}"  l.i"r 
>''TI{eodefti;l^iit>^>>eBnpBti(ib[«!W4ffectag'f(xr'BfAff'ft^'!tMa^ 
sewiiigiitibeMqe^i'lvii^ing'fntii  pl&ceita'plflee  iH'tfte  Sttitb  ttf 

ttte-Biaerto^dio^ithatihe  ete#>oifei»d'f(ik'  k^  aas"iiiatiiiia0'iiiat 

luaioiavaiiie&ixkiti  SiMdweii'by  .vty  lraaBl'eP«f''^:ofldB,''4r'of)ial(3* 
tedelflifwl  tfttcit-fteaiisiurt 'i0DBl:(me  StKte'to^w^othk-;'  aA<]l>(^e!H 
Aeith»'idtfr6tateid(tDitaei)ee<m^|tbti&BelYe»^s^'Wd%'ti^  kb^ 
way  directl^icbmleilteiii-mUl'AtitiuiedHiHebeei  (f^eioidjt  bufaiHMs 
i^i)«t»mherceriiiiiTC^iich!hQiCTa4iel6ga^dd'iwato'!ntknial'Htit^doiiie8- 
titfTeiid;^'<^aaiap^e&ts;lM  (wl7<:gciod4'iiIlwlllt!tilha>wa»kiUlu 
)De.badlb•eomai(p«^t'>of<4^lmis9'0<'pvb^rtf^;ffitMtf  tItttlStMtJ.' 
Bathilii&',ba«tpation.i8dd''fhe'isoadi^iibberefotie'4'wd^'^8QbjMli/t(i 
tiibttuiing''pMer,:-aBd:to[the'[piUee:pQ)irery  af'tUelStitte.'"  -  '>'''- 
l-'Tfaa[8l»tUe  in-jqiicBtion'  fa' i sot  part  of'iaire^ahofi  Jawj'-'fb 
m^daa'JioudDisdHmi^iation>:betwee9iIreEdiieD^''X)riprMuetB'Of  MU-'* 
8Daidiaiullt^(n.dii>if'Ot}i«<StBteB-;'^tild  luenifMs  no  istfeotitti'to^ 
ulterferd^'in'jittiigr''^?'/'^^^  faitehrt;fite!conuiiereei  '  fte  object,  in 
in^uiria^ipeddictetaiAkfllbiit'atld'ipajr.foF'tieflnflB^'  ahd  to  es- 
l)ii>it.ttieinrii(iens»,lmidelnttiia,t<itarii'!pe8ee:iiiffioet,  or*>  any 
citizeB^'bbiUehoiaer  «[f  tbe'teoantyi^isppear^  tabiLTti  'beMt  t»  t^ro-' 
toot -the  DitH)eiiS':6f!thi^iStBAe>'agasBettb«chi!atB«iud'fl-^dSi~<iJ>^ 
even  ibfi£t»,  vdidi;'^  Ute'Sxpdnf^cfl'tof  ta^ea^has'showQ,  '«re 
Kk6ly'^to;attend^ittBerfiiA:'Bild'iri«dp(«jdlild  peiidl!Qg<  frbm  ptade 
t("'p!«!fi]atad.fbobil'daaHtoid^j:-'"iliJi."!-(:'^ .  ■ ;!'  :  r;i>v;  ;■  ■■.  . 
■'  I£J;1idsiifaeHtieo  <wei«iii0w'!bk<on^t':b«f<n«'  tUscoupb  foi'-the- 
fiaBl]itJlDe,.<ttev«iicotdd'hairdIytb^'a-'doaUtof  tlLe''vaiIdity  «£  tba 
atitnte-iiiBuArit  is  not  a  Bew  >:)aeati(m  in'- tMs'^xfurt. ^  ,  '.-  .  ' 
laid  liecBamci^i'iKlDebiskm/ufiion  anttiorvt^,'«8' w^l  -ts  upon 
pritadple,  i«  th^t  ^the  stattAe  of  MisB0ta%^3K>w'in  questlioDj  is 
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.M'.M.ii.,;-:  MUMWiT-iUMNarap  -k,  ir.i/f,'i  2m: 

nowise  repugnant  ta!4he-p.«lwer'<tf  tOoD^rcta^to  regtdate  iannaiUce 
fWWB<tlWlsev4lllA>BtalMtTlKit.ifi  atvblidi6xar(:iae  ofittid;<p<tvei{-bf 
the  StatftlWier,|pCffMiUlBnd'>faiiBioAssimitfain'jiU'bdi-det^J'>!i  Jilv'i» 
-ii\'\-vl  '.iD  '111  lii'w  !m.v-.tii[z-}  Mtt  .tiiii.iii  Judg^^i  a^nn^.'- 
.h-miR)>-.r^.  ■>')  MuciU  ■.;iil 
-■,1."  ii-10-H  'n!(  In  riiiilinil'iii  nfl  i-.ilin.liiu-)  j;  i;;iML!,.i:,,' )  -.il'l' 
.,:ii„n',l->i.  i.T  J[nml..i-.m/.  j(tn'.'*rurn--I  ■.„')  iii  b'-^'u  ^i  ".'.vi-(,| 
\.:-U->  ■.;ll  i[ir,nii-p"M  ..t  v;i,;.^-^-.ii   -i    ti   ...•mT'r..j|l  ,m)il,i.,;!iirj:*^  ..'i 

MUNN  V.  ILLINOIS.  iMil'ivfiii- > 

•  it;'£Ti,'')  'iin  [It  vi"![  i-r  r''  'I'liri' i,!i!  '.lit  'm  i:..i-i7i-i(i  ^:il^r  •  liilV/ 
■(•/^■T'>wn,  .„f|^,?T**f  :^rf.^i^t(^*i'  ?^^.'?^i*)  -iil  "!"  ("'iriil 
1IEntor>itorli«i>3i^r^e'C(turtlQf'ft«<9tat«  M  'IffiiMia.  .  '. '"!' 
(lUiu'Chief  1Jiisibe''>W,itnn>.'d»fivbt«a  tlib  «l)miui  lof 'tlie  cdtltt.' 
<'frtwi4u«ti<tnito<t}e^j«tfMIi)eS'ih'lbtei'eaM'k'wlte)ker  the  g^ 
eil&li'dsMitLbl^  ofi'IUiAoU'oto,'ttoia'ei^''th«1i&lSiati^ns  upon  the' 
legf^iltiTe'pbffetre'of  thd'SMtta  tm^tised'^  thit  Obnatitution  bi- 
tb0i'Utiited<6tateff,'-flx'by'l!sW'tii«  ataxifimit^  6f  charges  for  iUe' 
sIpimgeiDfi^nidAiifcnffwehota^'at  CJhieago'ai^  piaftte'ilt-' 

tb.^  Sltl^i'having  n^t  1^  thkt^  dM  muiared'1boTisaild"^liIi^U' 
tanta,  "in  which  grain  is  stored  in  iMilk/aA^'iA  nliltA'tk^^am' 
of  I  ^Ser.kat*mn»ta  '&  mixed  toother,  or  'iit  ftlii^'  graiU'  U  'i^^ 
iliiButeh'  ii^fawBfefitiWt  'flie  idaitityof  iMfer^t'lbtt'  ae'^pir^- 
cJdffidtfce'acouktelyijlwWrvdd.""'''^'  '''  ^'^•"'^■■'■'■i  '■''  '.' _  '''■•  '' 
■i'Iti'ifllftlHa«tKl'tb«lt'6Mdli''«'lff#:iS''r'epa^itot^ ■'-''■!■■  "'  "■-■■■'■-< 
"ll'^Td-thbt  p^ii(*f 'sect's;  irt)."!;  of  the  Cdfastitatioii''(Jf'the''' 
TJB^Ied'JStfatiS'Wlifcri'itfQfert'iipililCoiigrete  the  i>im^ ''Wreg- 
alaie>'«o]fita^r«e>'MtH-'forei^"ii^l^<}nS'ana  ainc^  ^e''^et^' 
Sfeat^.v..!  .i-.n,,,  -.i.,.!.,  ..[1  >.-.,:,  ■,    ..,  .,-.,.  .  :::,  ..„.i,  v,,rr 

:;B.!lTt)-l!haf^art'bf  sftiJt'&'tiffthe  dame  iAHStllS,  WiiAfa'pro^fl*^; 
tbAti'^ttO'l^rftfWeite^^sliiali'  tii  ^T^eh  any  ,re^Mioii''i)f''c^b'iiJiA6W' 
or'VeTfenWtftifltt'pWtt'of  oHe  Stite  overtiifjI^'of'^Ulifer'i'^'iftiaf ' 

-*  ■'reltliat'pat^''af  ■a»BndmWitl4w*ueJi"6']^(^i'fii  tHki'idb  ^taii^'= 
Bi4l!i"''deil!riW'aBS^^prirtbli'tif  iJf^.'iTbertyi'of  ^jl^i^,'''witfio#' 
dae'ipfic^'of  hiw,'tooV-d*fty  ft>*W  t)oi^6ti''*HtKii  'its'StiffiKillf'' 
tittiiaWT'eqtfAl'-tJMitectionf'iyf'Wil&'riiii.'i'    ''  "■  '       ■  i.)--^  «ijli  m..V-l 

11^  Sm;i)*C(  to'iAlfM'IiMeVtMHt^IMWe^J  CUtf^^.'Ig^ii^'M'Wf^^ 
oft«bA,qortil9f  ?Ul»d«lpttliwJa'H«w.lMa  (1861);  anflAluiiaion,  m&,- 
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212  POWBR  OF  CONORBBS  OVBR  COHHSRCB. 

We  will  consider  the  last  of  these  objectionB  first. 

Every  statute  is  presomed  to  be  congtitutiooaL  The  courts 
ought  not  to  declare  one  to  be  unconstitutional,  unless  it  is 
clearly  so.  If  there  is  doabt,  the  caressed  will  of  the  le^fisU- 
ture  should  be  sustained. 

The  Constitution  contains  no  definition  of  the  word  ''de- 
prive," as  used  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  To  determine 
its  signification,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  effect 
which  usage  has  given  it,  when  employed  in  the  same  or  a  like 
connection. 

While  this  provision  of  the  amendment  is  new  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  as  a  limitation  upon  the  powers  of 
tiie  States,  it  is  old  as  a  principle  of  civilized  government.  It 
is  found  in  Magna  Charta,  and,  in  substance  if  not  in  form,  in 
nearly  or  quite  all  the  constitutiona  that  have  been  from  time  to 
time  adopted  by  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  By  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  it  was  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  a  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the  national 
government,  and  by  the  Fourteenth,  as  a  guarantee  against  any 
encroachments  upon  an  acknowledged  right  of  citizenship  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  States.    .    .    . 

When  one  becomes  a  member  of  society,  he  necessarily  parts 
with  some  rights  or  privileges  which,  as  an  individual  not  af- 
fected by  his  relations  to  others,  he  might  retain.  "A  body 
politic,"  as  aptly  defined  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  "is  a  social  compact  by  which  the  whole  people 
covenants  with  each  citizen,  each  citizen  with  the  whole  people, 
that  all  shall  be  governed  by  certain  laws  for  the  common  good. ' ' 
This  does  not  confer  power  upon  the  whole  people  to  control 
rights  which  are  purely  and  exclusively  private  {Thorpe  v.  R.  & 
y.  Railroad  Co.,  27  Vt.,  143) ;  but  it  does  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  laws  requiring  each  citizen  to  so  conduct  himself, 
and  BO  use  his  own  property,  as  not  unnecessarily  to  injiire  an- 
other. This  is  the  very  essence  of  government,  and  has  found 
expression  in  tiie  maxim,  sic  utere  tuo  ut  cdienum  non  laedas. 
From  this  source  come  the  police  powers,  which,  as  was  said  by 
Mr,  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the  License  Cases,  5  How.,  583,  "are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  powers  of  government  inherent  in 
every  sovereignty,  .  ,  ,  that  is  to  say,  .  .  .  the  power 
to  govern  men  and  tilings."    Under  these  powers  the  govem- 
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meut  regulates  the  conduct  of  its  citizens  one  towarda  another, 
and  the  manner  in  which  each  shall  use  his  own  property,  when 
such  regulation  becomes  necessary  for  the  public  good.  In  their 
exercise  it  has  been  customary  in  England  from  time  inune* 
morial,  and  in  this  country  from  its  first  colonization,  to  reg- 
iilate  ferries,  common  carriers,  hackmen,  bakers,  millers,  wharf- 
ingers, innkeepers,  etc.,  and  in  so  doing  to  fix  a  maximum  of 
charge  to  be  made  for  services  rendered,  accommodations  fur~ 
nished,  and  articles  sold.  To  this  day,  statutes  are  to  be  found 
in  many  of  the  States  upon  some  or  all  these  subjecUi;  and  we 
think  it  has  never  yet  been  auceessfuUy  contended  that  such 
legislation  came  within  any  of  the  constitutional  prohibitions 
against  interference  with  private  property.  With  the  Fifth 
Amendment  in  force.  Congress,  in  1820,  conferred  power  upon 
the  city  of  Washington  "to  regulate  .  .  .  the  rates  of 
wharfage  at  private  wharves,  ...  the  sweeping  of  chim- 
neys, and  to  fix  the  rates  of  fees  therefor,  .  .  .  and  the 
we^ht  and  quality  of  bread,"  3  Stat.  587,  sec.  7;  and,  in  1848, 
"to  make  all  necessary  regulations  respecting  hackney  carriages 
and  the  rates  of  fare  of  the  same,  and  the  rates  of  hauling  by 
cartmen,  wagoners,  carmen,  and  draymen,  and  the  rates  of 
commission  of  auctioneers,"  9  id.  224,  sec.  2. 

From  this  it  ia  apparent  that,  down  to  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  it  was  not  supposed  that 
statutes  regulating  the  use,  or  even  the  price  of  the  use,  of  pri- 
vate property  necessarily  deprived  an  owner  of  his  proper^ 
without  due  process  of  law.  Under  some  circumstances  they 
may,  but  not  under  all.  The  amendment  does  not  change  the 
law  in  this  particular ;  it  simply  prevents  the  States  from  doing 
that  which  will  operate  as  such  a  deprivation.     .     .     . 

But  we  need  not  go  further.  Enough  has  already  been  said 
to  show  that,  when  private  property  is  devoted  to  a  public  use,  it 
is  subject  to  pnblie  regulation.  It  remains  only  to  ascertain 
whether  the  warehouses  of  these  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  the  busi- 
ness which  is  carried  on  there,  come  within  the  operation  of 
this  principle. 

For  this  purpose  we  accept  as  true  the  statements  of  fact  wm- 
tained  in  the  elaborate  brief  of  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  plain- 
tiffs in  error.  From  these  it  appears  that  "the  great  producing 
region  of  the  West  and  North-west  sends  its  grain  by  water  and 
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£11  POWm  OF  iCQ»0IUS69/C»^5Itri%MMSRCB. 

eMM  «d  it  iHpJ9rimt]^il)ir',railMio'.to)ths^Bfls]bemi9i0rl»>^j'j'4  lW.i\., 
V«fla8i8„jtQJs«aeiieStfloU!!tUe  iOadediioiJihe  iGhiCaetilli*irb«k,-«Rd 
BftUedlttwgjOebntJM.  ^jilLairrBQeg  diin«Otlr>  tOI iGw^ptu   .U&vmt 

e«e*[tmtiiSEftWi<°>4rliet  iQj<UteiWCirldijiiiTlLUI'bi^iftfB8/b0a  QIN«^ 

gCMP.liftlf!l4V4t«dtifxonvltb9>'i)Oft]lii«r,tQaif,  l^.  msettmugl  (|f)eiwi;«|} 
)Woef:&faii^'ii^ta,  i^t  J»na  1  prieiiitioed  I  f or  >)U  1  TMSpttien^ 

dsftm  tbdibmey/by  .aj-Uli^nflrQeeBS;  lifta  itlte  'iraBMi'twn«srj;V!iu«ih 
i«><^  WTOKi  it<j«Oi'iii(>-)  ,(1^1  1a*  tibisi<jni^  I;b»idftrge8titb»ffi6)rli4: 
|wewjjtiie',fli)tizeiifl.  of  tljftiB05wtryiiiofliB;«i(LiHPtetiof  phicagb 
aMl1Ji4<eitia^'>9£'.tbf]jcottntry  JyiM''^>^l'li^''^t>^K4i<>'e(>wVtH»tit 

WhjftMft^rifi'Bein&thtiStatesljiiaejCta  Vheflefl-ghojevJMniffiateui 
%fi  JfQX^rlpaKtiCf ,'io4^tdt£j(tmm;oiKroaij]i  .iAi«tK-,StatQa"rn'Fjie 
grain  warehouses  or.filw^9«^lCM<;dgoi*im4»ioen8eBtra<rtiii»^ 
iifiW»»i&^ra.Mi,OOIi  to  i^iOOQ,Q^IbUBbala|f^fe  waitait^  airaMd- 
^}t<}j«j«^jiiTtH9>  am'dJWdtidiiitttP>[bai£ito£-lRi:0e)'tapAcitF  tnA 
g^t^etTemetlwi  ■!-,  ..■,i-M|  ■TbeifjMe-iloQaiedrftjtJjjillueljrinwrJaJwhete 

V/mr\'.%fm(^i*k^c^'imm-iAttiii>  vessel, Ka-ffcotrtitp  wjs,  nsfjiuir 

jM?WJfe¥iit«^lPWfeW«!»aeb!Ctw»fpJSqgr6iiJi8epdi»tt(ii^jHim  baa 
given  rise, to. a  syB.twfet«£iq«t)eet)mit«Bid'8radi^lbi'itBhlah)0ilt 
^fW3ii«)£(tdi^^«r^))A  9iRtiet9iiait*ix9dul*iidi  rQipei^iJwned/^ctiiflbe 
liiiji^jiitiikpihdBiyTf^t^  tteifit^inUtif^^  nedoetfttlfle  ADibto 
ian4i'jHi)Pit)idenH»d.jiii^b«}  i»I>de.i»fi(KMa«taigjliki^  bb«n^ivaB 
i»SH?i«(»t)}^i  ww«[  thtaii  lKtinit^<  (f«siiit  dgPi^'Mtd<bu  fgrotra  ■Oaijiuf 

to  own  Buch  elevators,  and  public  policy  forbids  thvicft'WKi^tibtl 

lWffilqbyiip?JF4tfl(iilKli^flufli8,,i»lip,^al'Bl«mb«rfe0d  ■titeici (Jajiitdi 

mii.":,iii-,;  vd  iiiii'i;;  !■!/  'l>.i-<.  >ffyii-iiiT\/.  Juii;  ]«■>¥/  crit  lo  1101301 
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.5i'))i;n.'rco-Mt(it».vi'niLMJ0ia.  ■  '  :i:!;,u:  {^5 

ib'18?*  'tUBi*  'tmlfi  id  €hlBdg<J'fotu4e6ri  wai^HouH^  miaptei'to 
thib  ^«rt^lil&r" bobkieM;  and' owned  iby:  ^iiwit'  tMrty>-pM«i»4 

ailii'rtdeiv^'ft)!*  Storage  were  I  BfMlt"  as  liavfe  been'ifrMtt  J»«ai- to 
year  a^rbt^  tt[M»il'an4'eMlablidiyd'ib7'tIib'>difll^f-eBt''^^rto»  vi 

ktt^httbJ^-M'VttS'toiilf  'ttfi  C»ii:eAfed,i.iihdi"*Wclii  rk^iihjrvei  bien 

eit7,  !la''«her'm6afli'«rf'adA'^k^'inieaeb  yeat<,''aa  tha^HstabliAed 
rates  for  the  year  then  neSt'feiStimg'Ett^^biidaticteij'f  fpfcaiit 
i«  &^f)'«ktie'th^t'-ftll  atik! eie^tik^  facilltiM'tilralishiWt^H  tt^ese 

-rtiBt'-{»W)Jltie^ioad  ^<ot^StWti^o*'-ii^fgvett"fytaP-»tit'ii*i'iWe8t^1 
iaikt  fiei'th  the  WftJ^'^tO'lfo^^  Or  tite  oftiHi  StatM'bulM  SW 

' ' 'Uad4r' '  Wt^  citcbDlM^ddGeB '  # '  ia  I  dHftvolt?  < ti) ' 'See^  wliy)('al!  I  the 
e6iiflrid«"feA^ier,-t)c'tlie'tt6ll«'-  bl«"tkte  '6e«yma»iio^:itie<iiiii>* 
]Mepef  j'br'lJt^'WhaVfliieWj  ot  th^'iiaker,'  or  Ihe'  carttaan/oiiitlLEi 
h!ii^^»tK!ltmi{ui,''p^t«f(eS'^'^ubHii  eti^lt>yietot  lUld  «s«i<cisMJ 
'''ti'%)h  6f  pubGc  offiM,|'i'tth^'i}l^tiffS'in  erroiT'ldo'lilft.   Hkt) 

'■* e&teiny  of* c<ilffffletce;^''&iid  'tiiti^  toll  Innii' alii  who ipaas.  :'1%idti 
bfa^R«s8''bMi<kft)kfaiy"1^tetticte''tb  a'cdmMbn  chiargHf  bxA-U 
b^orte'»*tB»^'ttf 'publitsi'intei^'and' Tttel"!  Evwybtoibdl-oB 
^te  fot4fs'pa^ftf^'''t)a:^«''aitMl/^Mdli  isa  eommofi  ehargfrr-^I 
^^■■tlteikS^tk,'acmtmig-U  EjoM"Hale;  «v«ry  snohi inMdwai^ 
iribn^*6u8h«t#M«ndi^J:'p«Mfo«gulatioHJtvia.;  ^aiEit'he  iv'ly'iii 
tkSfe'tut  a^Wfasbiiftbleitoili*''!  Ge^rtBifllj*,  if^aflrboBinfestfoMiiitto 
tibU^'^'^witiVa  '^itbiib  in)»l-eWlsita:'i}eiv^<tD''be'^r«tl'pHitAlM 
only,"  this  has  beett.'"IIt'iK«y'ba*  be^maideiiioi'bji'klia  (»^e»iW(ni 
df 'the  OMttittltion^t^ '^!noiS'«ir' this  ^tMat«i<'b^^ 

fttCtb:''"."'   :■'!.■  '.'-T-'M"'!'!    "■■'>■■■■'{    'T'.^l-.    /.        .'^.P!'!,!/.   7<1    I,^,-,IUlh   -.d 

'-'It'lnWtterri'tibt'iiil^'tUis  o)U4  «hfiti'HnMiit>bintMi:^  Iflcerro^^had 
b^i  -tHfAt  Vfttkhodm;'  m&"kAt{tiisb^-  tbbii:  %F(«iamBi before itht 
re^llek(lW^"(!iMWp'WiaM>>S'f' #er^  ado^t^d^''  'Wlntitheyi'didiivdi 
&'t>m'tIi«'be^biiltig'aiibJ<Mt  to  I  thb  "poller  oMhsTb^iloKtiicto 
lf^uir^itfieiii"td't«n'ftihA';tb  «iiBhr^iilatten(f  at  might  Wa/eatab*- 
M!iHe&'b3fi'dii^''iiTOpe^  fatrthoritiea-foi'  the  eommoit  ^xji'  .(lUiey 
entered '^h'th^ir  btttiMs  land  jrrKMded  (iheawelvcfa  with^ithe 
liieitris  to-'^i^TtioH  sfibibrif  toi this  ooodition.  If  Uiey  did1»t 
Wi^'to'HUbffiitll^efaMieivey  to  Bochiirtferf^retioe,  Ihey  dioold  nbt 
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have  clothed  the  public  with  an  interest  in  their  eoncemg.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  them  that  does  to  the  proprietor  of  a 
hackney-carriage,  and  as  to  him  it  has  never  been  supposed  that 
he  was  exonpt  from  regolatiug  statutes  or  ordinances  because 
he  had  purchased  bis  horses  and  carriage  and  established  his 
business  before  the  statute  or  the  ordinance  was  adopted. 

It  is  insisted,  however,  that  the  owner  of  property  is  entitled 
to  a  reasonable  compensation  for  its  use,  even  though  it  be 
clothed  with  a  public  interest,  and  that  what  is  reasonable  is  a 
judicial  and  not  a  l^islative  question. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  the  practice  has  been  otherwise. 
In  countries  where  the  common  law  prevails,  it  has  been  custom- 
ary from  time  immemorial  for  the  legislature  to  declare  what 
shall  be  a  reasonable  compensation  under  such  circumstances, 
or,  perhaps  more  properly  speaking,  to  &x  a  maximum  beyond 
which  any  charge  made  would  be  unreasonable.  Undoubtedly, 
in  mere  private  contracts,  relating  to  matters  in  which  the  pub- 
lic has  no  interest,  what  is  reasonable  must  be  ascertained  jadl- 
ciaUy.  But  this  is  because  the  legislature  has  no  control  over 
such  a  contract.  So,  too,  in  matters  which  do  affect  the  public 
interest,  and  as  to  which  legislative  control  may  be  exercised, 
if  there  are  no  statutory  regulations  upon  the  subject,  the  courts 
most  determine  what  is  reasonable.  The  controlling  fact  is  the 
power  to  regulate  at  all.  If  that  exists,  the  right  to  esteblish 
the  maximum  of  charge,  as  one  of  the  means  of  r^ulation,  is 
implied.  In  fact,  the  common-law  rule,  which  requires  the 
charge  to  be  reasonable,  is  itself  a  regulation  as  to  price.  With- 
out it  the  owner  could  make  his  rates  at  will,  and  compel  the 
public  to  yield  to  his  terms,  or  forego  the  use. 

But  a  mere  common-law  regulation  of  trade  or  business  may 
be  changed  by  statute.  A  person  has  no  property,  no  vested  in- 
terest, in  any  rule  of  the  common  law.  That  is  only  one  of  the 
forms  of  municipal  law,  and  is  no  more  sacred  than  any  other. 
Bights  of  property  which  have  been  created  by  the  common  law 
cannot  be  taken  away  without  due  process;  but  the  law  itself, 
as  a  rule  of  conduct,  may  be  changed  at  the  will,  or  even  at  the 
whim,  of  the  legislature,  unless  prevented  by  constitutional  lim- 
itations. Indeed,  the  great  ofBce  of  statutes  is  to  remedy  defects 
in  the  common  law  as  they  are  developed,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the 
changes  of  time  and  circumstances.    To  limit  the  rate  of  chai^ 
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for  services  rendered  in  a  public  employment,  or  for  the  use 
of  property  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest,  is  only  changing 
a  regulation  which  existed  before.  It  establishes  no  new  prin- 
ciple in  the  law,  but  only  gives  a  new  effect  to  an  old  one. 

We  know  that  this  is  a  power  which  may  be  abused ;  but  that 
is  no  argument  against  its  existence.  For  protection  against 
abuses  by  legislatures  the  people  must  resort  to  the  poUa,  not  to 
the  courts. 

After  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  at 
length  to  the  efiCect  of  the  other  provision  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  which  is  relied  upon,  viz.,  that  no  State  shall  "deny 
'  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws."  Certainly,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  ^lis  prevents  the 
State  from  regulating  the  fares  of  hackmen  or  the  charges  of 
draymen  in  Chicago,  unless  it  does  the  same  thing  in  every  other 
place  within  its  jurisdiction.  But,  as  has  been  seen,  the  power 
to  regulate  the  business  of  warehouses  depends  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  power  to  regulate  hackmen  and  draymen,  and 
what  cannot  be  done  in  the  one  case  in  this  particular  cannot  be 
done  in  the  other. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  effect  upon  this  statute  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce. 

It  was  very  properly  said  in  the  case  of  the  State  Tax  on  Rail- 
way Gross  Receipts,  15  Wall.,  293,  that  "it  is  not  everything 
that  affects  commerce  that  amounts  to  a  regulation  of  it,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution."  The  warehouses  of  these 
plaintiffs  in  error  are  situated  and  their  business  carried  on  ex- 
clusively within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Illinoia.  They  are 
used  as  instruments  by  those  engaged  in  State  as  well  as  those 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  but  they  are  no  more  neces- 
sarily- a  part  of  commerce  itself  than  the  dray  or  the  cart  by 
which,  but  for  them,  grain  would  be  transferred  from  one  rail- 
road station  to  another.  Incidentally  they  may  become  con- 
nected with  interstate  commerce,  but  not  necessarily  so.  Their 
regulation  is  a  thing  of  domestic  concern,  and,  certainly,  until 
Congress  acts  in  reference  to  their  interstate  relations,  the 
State  may  exercise  all  the  powers  of  government  over  them,  even 
though  in  so  doing  it  may  indirectly  operate  upon  commerce 
outside  its  immediate  jurisdiction.  We  do  not  say  that  a  case 
may  not  arise  in  which  it  will  be  found  that  a  State,  under  the 
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f)MRa"<ttf':i>lfcgalatliig<'iitS'«vrH  -afiUtts,':liHft  lencrcmohed' >(tpOB  ti>% 

bttfi'trel'^  iHijr  tiiat,'  upon  the  fostbas'tils^aKi  T«^0«etA^4tfii« 
in  tlu*it«ecbt^,';ttui;f  hssnoVit^m-^Ht. '.'  ■    "  •'  ■'"'■^  '""  ":  -'''V"' 

'■^'Eb^'t'eblahliBg  obj^etion,  4o  wHr;  tlult  the  katw^  lt)"itfe':[/lW 
«cfti*WWisn^Mieninti  to  seBt'S,  art!-i;  of  tlJe  €Wi«fttfti6tf  <rf 
tfie''T!)iu^:9tkl««;  TfMfti!t9e'i«'g4vefl  ^re^ei%D«e '4o"the '.{lortB'' ijE 
one  State  over  those  of  another,  may  be  disposed  df 'l^-  &k 
^gt^'^fiAii«>6iflt  tMs'pt^M^HUrdperktte'Oaly  W^'lino^tA^ 
flntipi^W^df'Cdti^t-efls,  atitd  in  no  re^p^  Offsets  t^  Sti^bi 
titt'l^gAift<toft''ftP"theii'<J6mestie'affaiiB.'' '■! -^^  il'^'i'-  ii:'i'ii'''  ■:■/■ 

■iWe'ctoB^aaej  thwafore,'  that  the  sthtoWJ  ift '^efetka'ifl  rittt'ttJJ 
pii^t^JitW^e'f^rmiiatim  of  th«  tTulMI  3tat««,'Wd3>t)mt'th^ 
^•ne'&h^  iU'thejodgtatai^.  Id  pasBia^'u^MntlliS'AaWf'^ IM^ 
dot^  heeil  Ti&M4ild)ftif  ef  the  rest  imponeoMe  of  the  ^ilestibte'l]^ 
*ol*wa.  'ilrhlA'and  dtees-rtf  a  kitiAred  cliK^smi-  wfeW'iittefledbrfJ 
fOt^'tiS'ittoW'ttlari  ayea^-agoi^to6st)■feaHll^ht■^lo^lisel^to■ih'4? 
ifattfln*^  Wori)]^ ■  Of 't*^*^ -kiHJ-SartSd i^pntstloM/ ' '^e'lA'rt!  JtB^fl 
tht  'Gtttte'IW^^'i^adr'  ActviseifieAtriti  ^i-d^  th^t  ib^'decfeidi): 
might  be  the  result  of  our  mature  deliberatioiia^' '"    '■'  ''■'■  "  "'" 

.,.{t  ic  -.u^u-.i^  ■  li;  II  '-,u  :■.-.■■:;■.  -.U  r  l  i-  ■JvapMiWlf -djJlHB*.*; 

[Mr.  Justice  Field  i^tldered  il''diS8ehtlhg'd[yi!d]tin',  iti  ^A^faH 
Mi';''trt4W;ifele'''St«bfiQeoileun^:l''  ■■'  '        '-  '"i'"'  ''"  '■'"  '' 


■■'''■     ■'■■■!iim-'^lJ9i-''LEGISIA'rioN'.'''^l!6MAN,  ACT  l6»"l890:'  "  "  ■  ■ 

'■'■'WblttSlJRN' SECURITIES  COMPANT  v.'  tlNtl^Efi'"" 
■'■■'  '"■"'  ■""  ■'■    "  '  ■       ■'■    STATES.  ■  ■  '    ■■'■■■  '■'■*'  '■  "'■'■"'■  ■ 

■  Vuv-   ■,!,.,    -.n.-.    i    -.■..-.        ;       .    1.  .■■■■■    ■      .    •..;:   -..-I    l„J  .,!..„(■. 

■•'■•■■  ■■"193'U.-8iB9p6HsyiS?:  :J)»fflaed'Jlfttrcfci^  M(i&i-  )■'.  ■ 

'.rMr.  .iiiaiiii6Kua,ANi  BBDormcad  tiu  affinufiticei.of  tliciideopeQ 

ofl)th»(oimiifcc6TOrt<Hiididdiveredthef(^owingf(jopiBioiU'.  ■. > 

fiillus  (mfit  was  bMught. by  the  United  Stattfl  sgiitnstF the iNortbi 
em'Seeamties  Oompany,  a  corptjratifHiiQf  IMoKiJ'trsey^^thfl.graflt 
Northern  I  Jlaiiway  Oampsny,  [ft  eoBpOration  Of.iUoneeota.;.  the 
NUrtt>fa!n  Pflfiifio  Rail^uy  Company,  a  eDrpomtioii  of  WiscoDBUf 
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JtodeB^^rBtU?  a'cdJtideii'^'MlHbedotav'ttDd^iWAiiiKOIolei^.D! 
"Wiflfa  "Saa*eit  3%hi'  ifl."  Eefli^^as-;'  iJi '  Pferponf '  Mor^iah',  ■  Bdbert 
Bied£'mr&fe  S^f'SMl-  ^ia.'iyafii^  ■g:'L^ont,;iIt!iieiii  of  J^ew 

ti^.:L,j'f  10  '.BTi  ■£iJ  rT  vtifL  c^nTli'j  ■h.tii  iHi,  ^  ,:.(;.  ,:f,.i'r-i  ii  hm  ii:!;  [!;:.■ 
i*W%:',  'i.i  UEil^i  «n.iilKi-iiy  (I !!•:-.  T..-1J  ;^^l /j:i.!  J.ii-  ■■  ■;■■  til:  ili'i.l  :;:iiij-,-; 

-'i(tSiieeB^i^i,^abiw1(T«a»,i69^^D£)r(w^ritw  agaunfit.cth^iiBlsBdaiito 
ihe^pnivaBunviofiiOe  ttvtateiiat'juljr-iSd^  '1896^  dodtosDlgt-'fcnOwil 
a*fte''-:»nU-:Trti8^'let;''^d-eirtffled'''Aii'Ark  td';pi'oteet  trkd^ 

^tai;.,'  209.'    B;  tbe  degree  below,  ^.  .Uo^tjed  'Si^\^]y!ffa\.gf,yt^ 

ptrticol&ni^estiloilS'^BHlgn'lrrtiBfl'icss^iiMy'roqu^  th«--6o&-' 
Uiaefitftitt  m  -m  imti^;  "kni  •  ffldoiffig  ■  if  'ktftt '  6f  ife  -pftiVislons, 

■■-"'•8«!'l.<(B:very'«M{Hcli^»lsliIMtteJ'W«*fittW<»*Ti8Wot'tttt^ 

Bt^ak'yii»ef«tMii'«rh<«ir(liui9j  ft)t»e'«{ui3"'M»!Ii'  t^tMbt  «1"  ^^«^  in  any 
Btifcti'  «Htl6«B«Ute' oh  eosspltatitr,"  shftH  .1»ti  deeliliM-''^lH'  'ol'  ft'  liii«' 
AeillMnof,":ilb«lioh'4btaTtkMn'  »flr^,l'BtlfalPKe'^wMAlbd'iBt''&>atie  fnai 

both  eald  punlahmenta,  In  the  discretion  ol  the  Court  ■"'■'  ^'   '•'''■''^ 

-lo '«MLi''ilf.  '''feT«iT''1H'Mii'-'W&b'''aiisli''iMttW9^]liM/or''&iteJiipt''  to 

to  aKmdfKdtae  aey  pO^rt  0f'<thii<'ti<KI6"6t"b<ndin^r(!e'id)^Hrtlg!th«  ««V^i>8l 
SUte^, '  oi-  «Ith  tottA^  BtUlMarflUlt'  ble  d^EbeH'  kuilt^  Of  B  UlBSlemMnc^] 
aad,  kA  watlMlon' 'tb^rMf;  Bhbll'Be'tn^DlBKeil'by  i."tm  *Aal  ikc^lne 
flvB' 'tnoUMad :idaila»,-' «r"by  UbpHmlnHiefit  Wet'sxte^tig'dtle '^ear.'ctf 
b7  both  BaldipunlBbttmilti^  MitM«'-dlMr«tlt)d'M''tfi6^<]«ni"  -■'  ■'•'  '•-''■  '''  ''■ 
■  "Soe^'m^'-teverT  c6Wtr'a)iit,'ab&bltiatloliin'r6niiot_tnlfitE('o»-'irther- 
TrtM'W'C&naii]ftWy;te:t^erti^4t''t/ftra^ai'ordtrmliie^e'l^ 
Bt'thB'X^ilted'sia&Bbrttf  tea' fletrllA  6ll  (iidlnmbfa.  of  In  the '  restraint 
<tf  trad^  of  -colnmerte  bfetW&feW'^iy"  Bubtt 't^rrltirry"alii  another,  or 
betveen  any  such  t«iTltory  or  territories  and  any 'Stattf'or  StateB  or 
the  District  of  Columbi9i,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  between  ^e 
B(«ritt-"6f'etlAtiitJir-a)ri"alil  Sikte'-iJr'stktdg'iiJftWgn'  nations;  is 
lMr«byvflboMrMiHl«g«iL  '•■Vr/m^^tHMm  frbb' AUli'tt^ke  hti$"Wu<ih  c6ti' 
tmot, iiir4ns4gniin»i]T 'mtti ccttftilnatlonr  Or. DonB^tracr.'ihall  be':BaUty 

oj:,|»„f>((^^lipfpiqr,(,ai».*„(R  5WTtoM9p,t,iwnwf.,iP^iiil«.ii>iui»*9h^  by 
fine  lyjt .pjic^ns^  (iTp.  t^pij^d  ,^<f\!ar8,,  fff. ,  by,  .y«»F'P|i??M?ent  npt  ofce^d- 
liik  onQ  year,'  or  by  boQi  Ba^'d  punMtimenls,  In'  the  discretion  of  the 
ctWrf  "■^■'■"'1'  -^i-i  ■'■"  ■■■■'■  '^^  •■■■'  -'I  •■"  ,-■..,.., 
"Sec  IT.  The  several  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  are^^elli^ 
fen>«n«l>1rltUi]uiMlctlaB'|t«'^reT^t'luii  rattriln : ^oIMkaU  ollthls 
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act;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  ol  the  several  district  attorseys  of  the 
United  States,  In  their  reapMtiye  districts,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attomey-Oeaeral,  to  Institute  proceedings  In  eqolt;  to  prevent  and 
reetrain  such  violations.  Such  proceedings  mar  be  by  way  of  petition 
setting  forth  the  cose  and  praying  that  such  violations  shall  be  enjoined 
or  otherwise  prohibited.  When  the  parties  complained  of  shall  have 
been  duly  notified  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  proceed  as  soon 
as  may  be,  to  the  hearing  and  determination  of  the  case;  and,  pend- 
ing such  petition  and  before  final  decree,  the  court  may  at  any  time 
make  such  temporary  restraining  order  or  prohibition  as  shall  be  ' 
deemed  Just  in  the  premises. 

"Sec  v.  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  court  before  which  a 
proceeding  under  section  IV  of  this  act  may  be  pending,  that  the  enda 
of  Justice  require  that  other  parties  be  brought  before  the  court,  tb« 
court  may  cause  them  to  be  summoned,  whether  they  reside  In  the 
district  in  which  the  court  Is  held  or  not.  and  subpoenas  to  that  end 
may  be  served  In  any  district  by  the  marshal  thereof. 

"See  VI.  Any  property  owned  under  any  contract,  or  by  any  com- 
bination, or  pursuant  to  any  conspiracy  (and  being  the  subject  thereof) 
mentioned  in  section  I  of  this  act,  and  being  In  the  course  of  trans- 
portation from  one  state  to  another,  or  to  a  foreign  country,  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  may  be  seised  and  condemned  by 
life  proceedings  as  those  provided  by  the  law  for  the  forfeiture,  seizure 
and  condemnatloa  of  property  imported  In  the  United  States,  con- 
trary to  law. 

"Sec.  VII.  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  In  his  business  or 
property  by  any  other  person  or  corporation  by  reason  of  anything 
forbidden  or  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  this  Act,  may  sue  therefore 
In  any  circuit  court  in  the  United  States,  In  the  district  In  which  the 
defendant  resides  or  Lb  found,  wlthont  respect  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, and  shall  recover  three  told  the  damages  by  him  sustained, 
and  the  costs  of  suit.  Including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

"Sec  VIII.  That  the  word,  'person,'  or  'persons'  whenever  used 
In  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  corporations,  and  associations 
existing  under  or  authorised  by  the  laws  of  either  the  United  States, 
the  laws  of  any  of  the  territories,  the  laws  of  any  State,  or  the  laws 
of  any  foreign  country." 

Is  the  case  as  presented  by  the  pleadings  and  the  evidence 
one  of  the  combination  or  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  in  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  states,  or  with  foreign  states  t  Is  it  one 
in  which  the  defendants  are  properly  chargeable  with  monopo- 
lizing or  attempting  to  monopolize  any  part  of  such  trade  or 
commerce  f  Let  ns  see,  what  are  the  facts  disclosed  by  the 
record. 

The  Great  Northern  Eailway  Company  and  the  Northern 
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Pacific  Railway  Company,  owned,  controlled  and  operated  sep- 
arate lines  of  railway — the  former  road,  extending  from  Su- 
perior and  from  Duluth  and  St.  Panl,  to  Everett,  Seattle,  and 
Portland,  with  a  branch  line  to  Helena;  the  latter,  extending 
tram  Ashland,  and  from  Dnluth  and  St.  Paul,  to  Helena,  Spo- 
kane, Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland.  The  two  lines,  main  and 
branches,  about  9,000  miles  in  length,  were  and  are  parallel  and 
competing  lines  across  the  continent  through  the  northern  tier 
of  states  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Pacific,  and  the  two 
otmipanies  were  engaged  in  active  competition  for  freight  and 
passenger  traffic,  each  road  connecting  at  its  respective  terminals 
with  lines  of  railway,  or  with  lake  and  river  steamers,  or  with 
seagoing  vessels. 

Prior  to  1893  the  Northern  Pacific  ^rstem  was  owned  or  con- 
trolled and  operated  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  organized  under  certain  acts  and  resoln- 
tions  of  Congress.  That  company  becoming  insolvent,  its  road 
and  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  receivers  appointed  by 
courts  of  the  United  States.  In  advance  of  foreclosure  and  sale 
a  majority  of  its  bondholders  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  for  a  virtual  consolidation  of 
the  two  systems,  and  for  giving  the  practical  control  of  the- 
Northem  Pacific  to  the  Great  Northern.  That  was  the  arrange- 
ment declared  in  Pearsall  v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company, 
161  U.  S.,  646,  to  be  illegal  under  the  statutes  of  Minnesota 
which  forbade  any  railroad  corporation  or  the  purchasers  or 
managers  of  any  corporation,  to  consolidate  the  stock,  property 
or  franchise  of  such  corporation,  or  to  lease  or  purchase  the 
works  or  franchises  o(,  or  in  any  way  control  other  railroad 
corporations  owning  or  having  under  their  control  parallel  or 
competing  lines.    Gen.  Laws,  Minn.,  1874,  c.  29 ;  eh.  1881. 

Early  in  1901  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  companies,  having  in  view  the  ultimate  placing  of  their 
two  systems  xmder  a  cconmon  control,  united  in  the  purchase  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quiucy  Rail- 
way Company,  giving  in  payment,  upon  an  agreed  basis  of 
exchange,  the  joint  bonds  of  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  companies,  payable  ia  twenty  years  from  date, 
with  interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum.  In  this  manner  the 
two  purchasing  companies  became  the  owners  of  $107,000,000 
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il«,tl»»H2,00P,flPQ,1flWjWpiW*KK./lt.^plW*m,lPi«)iBa- 
tw  mil  Qnin«s!i.*iiJii?»?  iQwoFmifc  "tiofKiiiiiits  jiggfegjiteii 

pbtmt.iJiQOO  iwlflii„(»Hiie!ltW(ie^,fwffl  3t,',J!Hi;,ll».*W(WI».iW4 

CtesoHw  wdiBiJUiierjwiwwjH.wiHMfW'm*  ,*ii?*irtkfif» 

Pacific  Railway  Company,  entered  into  a  comb^^rtiop.Ji^i.ftffP? 

WI>PQOi,wd„Hi»*«h»'>iiM«.  iWNWBSwes.ifWirttinif^i^ffltsf 

BtS>*»»I«)B',«,.!iSt«J#i„tt9«il  W4i|«t,'ftSff^i%^*»,T»«,Vl,.l)? 

fl»iW:8lp*.rfrWl»,Pt*t«i,fW*itaS>lt-,T<*TO!0pi)IWii*fl'Sft 
JWfi»  in  <lw,)li>Urtig*iTO05n^P;t(i,f!(ltfl9W*  *»clf„t9-a(*ij(^lie 

Ml ■!*«' Pfonwtx-.: m4-j tow***  ;P'v'*fc-5wi  flrtpswtw'i .«"J 

«WJl?!WJ?«yF»Xt»PBfffi«*WWe|t»H'^»'«rte!Jjip^t«BJntfiv 
Tfti«,flS|S.m»*  ii;  Arti|*-,KI.«(,ft«.))ill,,>','|l)y,n>rti»8  ft«i»tpfkf 
praefjcelly.ljootJiig.  IJie.^Safniflgp  sf  .li9a^,(qi„>)te,J(^e^  (!*,,% 
direo^»,pn|i,o^Scer^Q^«^<4,W«beIJ,ffli«fflf^lm9n;.^lp<iy>*l.^ 

fiff^i)/an(i.  ^  nxfnopolj  ,9£,  tljo  jjitei^^i^^d' fpfcign.flcniT 
n?fiwfe  jEPRneriy  cifraefli  oi^  ijj',  tiw  .two  |Sya^^  ,aa  ^pfjepfajii^^ 
cflwpetJtor^ ^tatljshedi"  ,  ,,'.,,,  .;„„  {  ,,!  i,.,,,;;.;  ,■■„ 
;,  ,lB,piirawJi^  of.Uiia  eombinationiU3,^.^.e^fie1i,ji;to,(fl)j^J^,|iie 
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■   4l*^9*irti#pajt9,,lrfl4BP(WPlW«1Wfli#ta(te^^^frt■,  ttw;/*tbjfli«h„6Mr 

lwlH<^,,tJ|i^,,fljin}pwy,ffMilQTOfid.,fffm:.,,ltv:ii^iliji,l^.iLi^'iM  -.i;, 

-rl)   !.i  L:n  i.ii^u'1   ■.lit   ir.a,j   .>^K(ii;uii|.>.)  Yir//ln,Vl   ■.itj->r;|    in  'H  !-i.... 

To  acquire  by  DurdbiAa&  aubBtriptloAa  or  otherwiBe,  and  to  hoW 

nw^i't^-knyilifct^-'W  cftpfiiJi'SWtkictttilei'or'lhytieA' bi-ltiiiy'wih^ij^Oi^ 
pDnattDii  iDr.'.aHpamtl<ma^iaaBHteUbn>iHvaaipclBdinu,  ,b£<it>ididBtate  «f 

pos«  oi  apy  bqnda  or,iot|ier,Becur|tles  or  .evidences  of  .iDdebtedcesp 
bt'ekt^a^  6r'  iksu^'i'y^'M^  otteW'tdt^oAtoii, :  '■6i  'iiipdrktlWik^i'-kJaWcia- 

Htb  <*-waia-4U(JAb/<iii'«iei6tftwibf'iJrtiW!3eirtej'',f'oi'irft  afty  *(h«*  ^taw, 

Tfinrltan^loirJcoitbtH'.  landi'rirk^e  Jmnbt  lh«Hb[  to'ibieifalselalti'rfKtati, 

stoch  of  any  other  corporation  or  corporatlqns,  liBaQcIafioti,  07.  aaao- 
claUons,  of  the  Slate  o(  New  Jersey;  '6i''at'^i  iitf^WSfat^,' 'TferHiory 
W:icbdMJr}<^~tfnS>4^KiM''«Wtlb^'l>t'^dUi^(KAl'i«ei'ezWMM>&iy'tlife'^l{^^^ 
pdwora  atuL'tird^fleaw'blf  lamertiit^  f&clMdnsttidrrlebijtiiisotQfihedeai. 
%  .arc,  M^(^a,WyiR)Wfte':,iWy,;f«W^'»tffl^  9^  «W«iW(W<frt  TM?ftlWW 

li«ld  by  tb^  corporaUon  and  to  do  any  aOta.  or  tblnga  dealgiied  to 

^H^ix tseUtrlttba'df levHtiktMl >M 'vUleirtlemtM ^fatUKliCi  T«itl«iiiilt^e. 
otnioadd  'h61disiub!n^li^<lLinniqtaiil^rqtflrtvl>Blii^«aT  rtwiinteoeMMy 
or  conTenleat  tor  the  tranaactlon  pj^^. j^y^lff)}iw"|j (.;,,, |  ^.;,  ■,,,  ,j.,„- 
Iliii  i]!l  Vo  jiri.,iJi.vJir;  .,,11  Mi;  f,.,in-jf,  ,.lr„J,„.,f',i,   I    !,;■-    ,;IT 

*i1»"BIIffli.l*i*l|»IWl,ftfl  tests f*«<*. ,  ,„  i„,;„;„i,||„„,  „|„ 

The  Seenrities  Compan;,  the  bill  also  alleges,  was  not  orgf)^ 

m^MtSnn^  *sftit«>  flmi"Wi  w*,i>wi  ^?i;  .ft«i.»;!?«iffi,i»l,i'iie 
-ft«efti,Nf>stii«rpim4,:iBSBftept,.||iK!i^Bi  ^^a^i  pmimifi,  Intf 

*l«P!4*PfifitMli  'i»"'«fl)Wf,M4«cW  trajtWifl^Steil^WkSiOf  the 
Qreat  Northern  and  Northern  Paci^-|B^wayj,{^n^aAip^j,,f^)4 
.,l*»il^iSft*»M(«'  ft»ftil««  i>1*il)«Mfi«'?l.?Prtiflia>ta|,9«WI>4)!aiii 
^#19^  flS?*;  *«  )J»)CT«lre,rft*ijrt»Mt.o*  the,Jii))SeT«  m-On^ 
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rant  BQch  an  operation ;  that  its  subflcribed  capital  was  but  $30,- 
000,  and  its  authorized  capital  stock  of  $400,000,000  was  jtuit 
snfiScient,  when  all  issued,  to  represent  and  cover  the  exchange 
value  of  substantially  the  entire  stock  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  companies,  upon  the  basis  and  at  the 
rate  agreed  upon,  which  was  about  $122,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
combined  capital  stock  of  the  two  railway  companies,  taken  at 
par,  and  that,  unless  prevented,  Securities  company  as  owner 
and  proprietor,  substantially  all  the  capital  stock  of  the  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  Railway  companies,  issuing  in 
lien  thereof  its  own  capital  stock  to  the  full  extent  of  its  author- 
ized issue,  of  which,  upon  the  agreed  basis  of  exchange,  the 
former  stockholders  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
have  received  or  would  receive  and  hold  about  fifty-five  per 
cent,  the  balance  going  to  the  former  stockholders  of  the  NorUi- 
em  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

The  Govemm^it  charges  that  if  the  combination  was  held  not 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  then  all  efforts  of  the 
National  Govenunent  to  preserve  to  the  people  the  benefits  of 
free  competition  among  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
will  be  wholly  unavailing,  and  all  transcontinental  lines,  indeed 
the  entire  railway  systems  of  the  country,  may  be  absorbed, 
merged  and  consolidated,  thus  placing  the  public  at  the  absolute 
mercy  of  the  holding  corporation. 

The  several  defendants  denied  all  the  allegations  of  the  bill 
imputing  to  them  a  purpose  to  evade  tiie  provisions  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  or  to  form  a  combination  or  conspiracy  having  for 
its  object  either  to  restrain  or  to  monopolize  commerce  or  trade 
among  the  States  or  with  foreign  nations.  They  denied  that 
any  combinstion  or  conspiracy  was  formed  in  violation  of  the 
act 

In  oar  judgmoat,  the  evidence  fully  sustains  the  material 
allegations  of  the  bill,  and  shows  a  violation  of  Oie  act  of  Con- 
gress, in  BO  far  as  it  declares  illegal  every  combination  or  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  commerce  among  the  several  States  and 
with  foreign  nations,  and  forbids  attempt  to  monopolize  anch 
commerce  or  any  part  of  it.     .     .     . 

No  scheme  or  device  could  more  certainly  come  within  the 
words  of  the  act, — "combination  in  the  form  of  a  trust  or  other- 
wise   ...    in  restraint  of  commerce  among  the  several  States 
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or  with  foreign  nations," — or  could  more  effectively  and  cer- 
tainly suppraffl  free  competition  between  the  constitoent  com- 
panies. This  combination  ia,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  a 
"trust,"  but  if  not,  it  is  a  combination  in  restraint  of  interstate 
and  international  commerce;  and  that  is  enough  to  bring  it 
under  the  condemnation  of  the  act.  The  mere  existence  of  such 
a  combination  and  the  power  acquired  by  the  holding  company 
as  its  trustee,  constitute  a  menace  to,  and  a  restraint  upon,  that 
.  freedom  of  commerce  which  Congress  intended  to  recognize  and 
protect,  and  which  the  public  ia  entitled  to  have  protected.  If 
such  combination  be  not  destroyed,  all  the  advantages  that  would 
naturally  come  to  the  public  under  the  operation  of  the  general 
laws  of  competition,  as  between  the  Great  Northern  and  North- 
em  Pacific  Railway  companies,  will  be  lost,  and  the  entire  com- 
merce of  the  immense  territory  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  between  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Pacific  at  Puget 
Sound  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  holding  corporation, 
organized  in  a  state  distant  from  the  people  of  that  territory. 

The  Circuit  Court  was  undoubtedly  right  when  it  said — all 
the  judges  of  that  court  concurring — ^that  the  combination  re- 
ferred to  "led  inevitable  to  the  following  results:  First,  it 
placed  the  control  of  the  two  roads  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
person,  to  wit,  the  Securities  Company,  by  virtue  of  its  owner- 
ship of  a  large  majority  of  the  stock  of  both  companies;  second, 
it  destroyed  every  motive  for  competition  between  two  roads 
engaged  in  interstate  traffic,  which  were  natural  competitors  for 
business,  by  pooling  the  earnings  of  the  two  roads  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  the  stockholders  of  both  companies."  120  Fed. 
Eep.  721,  124.     ..     . 

The  first  case  in  this  court  arising  under  the  Anti-Trust  Act 
was  United  States  v.  E.  C.  Knight  Co.,  156  U.  S.,  1.  The  next 
case  was  that  of  United  States  v.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Asso- 
ciation, 166  U.  S.,  395.  That  was  followed  by  United  States  v. 
Joint  Traffic  Association,  171  U.  S.,  505,  Hopkins  v.  United 
States,  171  U.  S.,  578,  Anderson  v.  United  States,  171  U.  S.,  604, 
Addyston  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  v.  United  States,  175  U.  S.,  211,  and 
Montague  &  Co.  v.  Lowry,  193  U.  S.,  38.  To  these  may  be  added 
Ptarsall  v.  Great  Northern  Railway,  161  U.  S.,  646,  which,  al- 
though not  arising  under  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  involved  an  agree- 
ment under  which  the  Great  Northern  and  Pacific  Railway  com- 
IS 
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aad  woujifj,%y^,lfp^,iUf«i^.i,m.Wnited.,SteifflTi..Ti:iii»4^^ 
Frpight ,  Awoiiy^qp,;  tfiati  fift,*sffflflii>e»ti  Jhitwaea  rfwrta&L  mdliwa* 
coiupanie^iprF;vi4^g:,^r>#!^))^dtiA8ib»^  <iiaiiltiubiii^.fQ]t->tikeir[ 

Ksp^t  a£;^r:^ig^;^4i^  .^M'aiueb:Utd<49^tan«l  Itj^owhitaL tfinr 
coiin)etit^9ii  i^Lfmfpff.vtiwi^icawpMJaBi'irfaa!  wstrlet^cwta,;- by^ 
retiaDu  ^,^ebti'^ti;^cUWriIlse«J  nDdsR.tite  AnAliTaiBtiiAct;  on 
United  ^t^*«s  ,y,  iJpi»jli  Xtwfl^ft  A?a»<lifl*wny:;tfcirtiiifa  sdrangMMiit- 
betwa^  ^erUw  !r^^^rQ4^<(:<^siWIii»8>uu  ntfrnsem  rW  nttrOftdttraf- 
fip  wong.  tl^e  SfitliWj'  lff.jWlu<dithevpail<roadfeilwtAiitedtfweiteiaiot. 
subject, tp  cpiqpptili»m«B«>pS(iyiWW»lTe»,!r«teH.BJfloif(irbidde««i;bji> 
tlie  Ski^\  iD,,I$ppfeiiu.i¥,  Ui)it9lilj8ll«MB  And  <A«dantiin >«.  'IMted 
St^^a,  -that  tjw.  a^' eBAl)?scediiwdifiiagrecniMitEi.:tlidt<  h»d: dq-eet' 
cfamp,dai}n  wit^  ii^tw^teiiQOiatilfrea,  axtdithfiti  Skull  cotoibsTtai 
comprelteiifded.i,a;tprQOttr^  fcV'^aU  iblie  p«btp«»ed<ofitradatiiii'  "iij^: 
ai^d,,al^  it9  f9rw„:i;i^dii)g,^,  traasportation^ipUinliase^i  salei 
fui^.eiccha^:;^  Qf,,(^o«ifftQdi1p«s  betwa^  oitizcnaofiidiffav^iit  States- 
ftnd  tIie^,pow/^.,tp  r^^iilatQ'U^emJjiMedallithe/inKtTilinent^iiies 
by  .wiiip^i  j^ifib  <}onHWirc«.i&  flsftincted;  in  iAdd5rstoniPipei& 
Steejl.Co,  Y.,,U^tad<Stat«u  «U^^<niemb£ra>o£'<tlie  Q6iut)«(aic' 
corripgijliat  :ti)fk|^ti<<of;iQenSTe«'i&lad»]<iU^rat  an  tgigreekflnti 
between  certain  private  eompauies  or  coi:poratioii»'.^gfa^«d<iiii' 
duQ^e];^.,^t^jt;^.io,itb^  DwmilMtiiiret'iiBle  odd  itraanpoMiititHij'lof 
ii;ou>iP^P1»  wfierE^ytcQtnpetiliooi.aiiuingitlteiD;  vab^ltoilnilad;  ''•srm- 
c(ny«;ed,|^iy;tb(f  Afl*ikTpPfltihA'tt;-aBdJiill'l!tonitagu6>?tJilLbwry,  ^' 
th^  ;a:feo^t>er9.io^  tbe,ic^trt<fl8^'WQenrriii^,i!t:bat:  a' bakabinatttni ' 
cre^tf!d;b7ra{4  agT^^enti^t^ffeen  oertaiii'fHEiinGtetoaiiilf^hitterrf' 


ai)di<,d^'^!^V  .iilFi«t'-'.e74tei'>ajad  oaaitteb  .tfi<'4iffei-bt^ISM<Hj^ 

af;tjp^^  ifl  t^ip?e,.9(stfln'  was  ewdiinntd  *cjr"tfie.«ct«£'.Gengn 
iD.Po^ilsaU  T>iQi^4  Npi!dD£mi&(U)nyiffl'AlKdi,':a»«b»todylitatod;i 
iAToiv^i  th^,  f^n^  #t7oi}^  tbjQ  i{^*eat  I  Nobtiieiat  1  «ds  ilu  I  I'iagrtW 
ei;^,^a4^^lvn^,iCP9W«itt«Stltii^(rairt9aidt  jl'i^Oiie-iotasoLidaHi 
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Sim  ^nHhsteitnWWc^  JOfffOMtttit^ 'iHtF  liiitiWidBbly  result  iii 
giving  to  the  defendant  (the  Great  Northern)  a  mondptily  of 'all 
■tfB^'id  the  b«rtbihr4u(ff 'leff  m %mi't^  iSiiiYiesota;  As  'w^U  ag 
M:biliitaaia^wa^iimti^'tH^''tityt^  at  ^  ^6-  of  ^'e  'tJnion 

pro^tisik]  .0)11(1  R^  brtfc^  Hihyietn^  ll<b^ttlr6'd¥  1874'  And 
jESaii  dodeolitedly)  M3«t:«^)fM'^^  yeQtiin^'6l 'tlM't>ubllc; 

iMt  thBiHibestiBee^Ky  ft'iil'yote^etftio'A."  '  '  '''  ■  ■' ;   '■'■ 

We  will  not  incumber  this  opinion 'ISy' ^±tehd6d' elftfitW  from 
*hrfjftnaiiifoopiBi(rtl'Jiii^  lhirf>tJrtfirt;-''~-5t -iiycrflclfei't  t6-'Bay'''l!bat 
4KHp'iiie'->«*^(«iai  iil'ifee'ttlMive'difaea  'certtiii  'iirop63itioq^  are 

tiong  are;  ;, '  ' 

^,mirt4dtllt«glI«t^J'«il'WC«ii^P*M'tdd<m'a^'^^^ 
j&ob'hitf  «ti  irafS»det^it«»ffi»'u'^:(^U^il!EdctW^'  ot' pi^bctio 
articles  or  commodities  within  thelimitff'df'tft^'^veral  St^t^s, 
it'!doefi<>ehdipsd0>uitli'ii)eeltjrii''t&''b^'fll^^'  everj'  c<5i^a(!t,  ;c6m- 
i)inatioii:'or  i«»i^«!y;'-4a''*lfc[iitsWr''fbrm,t)f  whkte.ver  nature, 
aDa^~wii0bT^t<'m&y-be'QM$''^drfJe8'iti  ^,'^cli  diiictiy'  b^  neces- 

tev9rmir£^iM>)0VVmK-'ti^e^^  "flktiinsv;   '"'    ''  ''   '     '  '"■. 
j[iThkS-^th&'a(i»iiifl'ti(rtlaMit*a'lo  YiSstPMitt^^  and 

hitermitionalittbae««*'lcOBlirfertei;'thit'aJ*  faireMbnabia  In  their 
figure;'  bbtiet&brfjded'tfn'  ^if^V^eW<^ii  itapoied  by'tmy  com- 
Mhrtloii.itionsfrirtwtj-.'W'ffiottbpdJ^'dTfnJii  Stil9i  frade  dti^otomerce'; 
•  .TiRrt  raiitoad  ean^fets«ii^ttg*d''iii  irrterstkte  or  infertiational 
ttaae'*r.«MnMelfce'«rt''eiHbrtreea''by  tiiri  act; 
-■  l^hat-emBiAnAiitais''yviii  'tlQnin^  private  tnanufkcturlera  or 
dealei*  '  l*hweyy '  ■  infe^^idfe  or '  interiiatioilal  cdfH^i^ie^  h're- 
strataed'brfli«^Mflly  affil*fl<imQ*the  actf"  ■  ■  ""'''    .']''''' 

■91i4t'<foiigt'daa''h«S'1ilie  pbwerllo  iestablish 'rutes  by  ipWcIi  /«- 
t&^stati'wS  IntSriiaticm^-^oi^eeix-  shall  be  gOTemed,  anc^  by 
iheiAHti-Trttet'Act;  Hffi  prfeBcrTbeid'fhe  rule  of  free  (Wmpetitiiii 
■iB(»og:«l»»Bt('«flgBigea  kiSacfc  Wtfmerte;'  '|     ^ 

',That«iwi^  cowbiflStion  br  eonJipii'ilcy  wMcli' would  extinguish 
eMnpetiiitm  betMrfeeb  otherwise  cwipetiilg  tuSlroads,  engagecl  in 
i'ntgrttkl&  ii^edg  &r  co^merte,  Hid  W&Tch  would  in  that  tody  re- 
Btralir'sttrfft'  tnnfe'DP'Sfonimetce,  is  riadfe'ilfegftl'  b^  the  Act; 
^.  That  the  nattiral  «^^t  oF  cou^itlon  is  to' increase  coQi- 
iqfln!e,.and  -air' agreement  whose  dirMt  effort  is  to  prevent  tiiia 
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play'  of  competition  restrains  instead  of  promotee  trade  and 
commerce; 

That  to  vitiate  a  combination,  snch  as  the  act  of  Congress 
condemns,  it  need  not  be  shown  that  the  combination,  in  fact, 
results  or  will  result  in  a  total  suppression  of  trade  or  in  a 
complete  monopoly,  but  it  is  only  essential  to  show  that  by  its 
necessary  operation  it  tends  to  create  a  monopoly  in  such  trade 
or  commerce  and  to  deprive  the  pablic  of  the  advantages  that 
flow  from  free  competition ; 

That  the  constitutional  gnarantee  of  liberty  of  contract  does 
not  prevent  Congress  from  prescribing  the  rule  of  free  competi* 
tion  for  Qiose  engaged  in  interstate  and  international  commenx ; 
and. 

That  under  its  power  to  regulate  onumerce  among  the  several 
States  and  with  foreign  nations.  Congress  had  anthority  to  enact 
the  statute  in  question.     .     .     . 

The  means  employed  in  respect  of  the  combinations  forbidden 
by  the  Anti- Trust  Act,  and  which  Congress  deemed  germane  to 
the  end  to  be  accomplished,  was  to  prescribe  as  a  nUe  for  irUer- 
gtate  and  international  commerce  (not  for  domestic  commerce), 
that  it  should  not  be  vexed  by  combinations,  conspiracies  or 
monopolies  which  restrain  commerce  by  destroying  or  restricting 
competition.  We  say  that  Congress  has  prescribed  such  a  rule, 
because  in  all  the  prior  cases  in  this  court  the  Anti-Trust  Act 
has  been  construed  as  forbidding  any  combination  which  by  its 
necessary  operation  destroys  or  restricts  free  competition  among 
those  engaged  in  interstate  commerce;  in  other  words,  that  to 
destroy  or  restrict  free  competition  is  interstate  commerce  was 
to  restrain  such  commerce.  Now,  can  this  court  say  that  such 
a  rule  is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  or  is  not  (me  that  Con- 
gress could  appropriately  prescribe  when  exerting  its  power 
under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution!  'Whether  the 
free  operation  of  the  normal  laws  of  competition  is  a  wise  and 
wholesome  rule  for  trade  and  commerce  is  an  economic  question 
which  this  court  need  not  consider  or  determine.  Undonbtedly, 
there  are  those  who  think  that  the  general  business  interests 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be  best  promoted  if  the  rule 
of  competition  is  not  applied.  But  there  are  others  who  believe 
that  such  a  role  is  more  necessary  in  these  days  of  enormous 
wealth  than  it  ever  was  in  any  former  period  of  our  history. 
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Be  all  this  as  it  may,  Congress  has,  in  effect,  recognized  the 
mle  of  free  competition  by  declaring  illegal  every  combination 
or  conspiracy  in  restraint  o£  interstat«  and  international  com- 
merce. As  in  tbe  judgment  of  Congress  the  pnblio  convenience 
and  the  general  welfare  will  be  best  subserved  when  the  natural 
laws  of  competition  are  left  undisturbed  by  those  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  as  Congress  has  embodied  that  rule  in 
a  statute,  that  must  be  for  all,  the  end  of  the  matter,  if  this  is 
to  remain  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men.    .    .    . 

Now,  the  court  is  asked  to  adjudge  fliat,  if  held  to  embrace 
the  case  before  ua,  the  Anti-Tmst  Act  is  repi^^aut  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  In  this  view  we  are  unable  to 
concur.  The  contention  of  the  defendants  could  not  be  sustained 
without,  in  effect,  overruling  the  prior  decisions  of  this  court  as 
to  the  scope  and  validity  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  If,  as  the  court 
has  held.  Congress  can  strike  down  a  combination  between  pri' 
vate  persons  or  private  corporations  that  restrains  trade  amoi^ 
the  States  in  iron  pipe  (as  in  Addyston  Pipe  &  Steel  Go.  v.  Unit- 
ed States),  or  in  tiles,  grates  and  mantels  (as  in  Montague  t. 
Lowry),  surely  it  ought  not  to  be  doubted  that  Congress  has 
power  to  declare  illegal  a  combination  that  restrains  commerce 
among  the  States,  and  with  foreign  nations,  as  carried  on  over 
the  lines  of  competing  railroad  companies  exercising  public 
franchises,  and  engaged  in  such  commerce.  We  cannot  agree 
that  Congress  may  strike  down  combinations  among  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  in  iron  pipe,  tiles,  grates  and  mantels  that 
restrain  commerce  amoi^  the  States  in  such  articles  but  may  not 
strike  down  combinations  among  stockholders  of  competing  rail- 
road carriers,  which  restrain  commerce  as  involved  in  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  property  among  the  several  States. 
If  private  parties  may  not,  by  combination  among  themselves, 
restrain  interstate  and  international  commerce  in  violation  of 
an  act  of  Congress,  much  less  can  such  restraint  be  tolerated 
when  imposed  or  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  conunerce  as 
carried  on  over  public  highways.  Indeed,  if  the  contentions  of 
the  defendants  are  sound  why  may  not  all  the  railway  com- 
panies in  the  United  States,  that  are  engaged,  under  state 
charters,  in  interstate  and  international  commerce,  enter  into  a 
combination  such  as  the  one  here  in  question,  and  by  the  deriee 
of  a  holding  corporation  obtain  the  absolute  control  throughout 
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the  entire  oovntpyiof /rtite*ilf<^  paMalgei:8iaiid  fEeigUt,  beyoad 
ithe  power  of.  CoQ^ites^itojprotfeeUitl^cl  pnblie 'QgaiiiHt 'thein  eSK- 
tionsl  .'^^heiangwDteot  ib'tbcfalolf  of  lkb» tilefendaii;t8. nqeessiir^ 
'leads  to«OGhtroM;ltB{iandipiac^:€diigDt!Si)i4lthtIughriAvested<fair 
!t)n  peoplt  ofi!tii^'Unitcdj6t«t]te'<*nih/;fuU;tiatiiteil9it»'ntgUKbe 
iint«ntat»'aadriitat9hibti6iia&'.ibximtti«e/im  la'idcto^tioB  bf  :attdr 
ilidtilssSiiateJ<8d'ifdriaaithe('|n3Cd«otioD:d£([tiie'pt>hliaia(i:aiiiBti«ticli 
''CiHnbinatioiU'ia  evbctonbd.'  ■jI'  .ii-;  -u/f  --I  i^imi  Ii-.iI:  .-t.r^.Li'  v. 
Will  it  be  and  UiatxCiingreflS'cfan'aiieBkiBneli'ieiatrgoiaieB'I^' 
' pnd«nbiitgl 'tU  iatdB:(l4'^''VlMi]krantbitrtafcs:  odrficm'diill.'foe.^r- 
vp^eA  iiD''tbe'>txaq0pwtiUabnl':o£  ifrai^tilAiidi  pialeiignsT  »3f 
'Ooi^reae  iias  the  pcnrerrte  flk  suekiiMt^s^^^AUdv^li'tliatTqiDeB- 
ilaoii'we  exprwiitaO' q(tiiritiD'44t'dil«s:nat>'dwba»<tolfoerDisei-H^ 
-pctwW'isi'Uiat  way-  W'ito<t3ia|t-«itt«niJii'iBb'lia8l'>aIl''mlllBgvU,.« 
ilwiffe' diseietiAn  M&itliB^lbcaaD&tolbetsiqtflogl^ad  imtheiexerdae-of 
iamc^.power'gnMabed  to'it.  :Foar<.thei-t)irteeat,iit^ltttid^teii]Aiiied'lo 
'.^n  no  £iirthw'(AidB  tor  ptt)tcct  ;U»'frn9di±n/iifTcamnieme<^Btang 
the  iStated,  !8iid:  srtth 'ftsnig^f^tesfbr  deqltring:  liltegHl}  isB  oda- 
.traots,  eeitdiiiiatiotiBf 'aCBspirbcMSf  dn  iiaQiMipDUss'an  .restrsiiit  of 
>fldch  cDBUiidrde,  and  makb  it:la<pablic  d^BnBelloiitifiiate 'ti^e.rule 
tins  preeeribed.  Hoi^  maiftifUrtheritlim^rgD-,  :iT«ldomot*iiaw 
-'say. '  W!eneed'rally'at.^tAnttini6«dnddtrlnll£t^s^jft'h■rfFexeeQded 
'iU  ppwers  in  enaetnte  the' stUutdihere dif'jqmstioB^  r-vmli  ^i 
r'.No  Stfite>  caii,  by  menlyi  cd«atuig  ^  >ooe|DordtiiRi,>Ariiii:mny 
-ittfaer  node,'  [>7ojeiiCiit9'idiitlH)rityInto:iaftev,iStatear.and'al!ink8 
'tUe  oMrimenl^  Boagto  prer^ot  0qiigisn(fiieiB'Cii»ifiDgiiker^po>nAr 
iitiposseflsei  uAdtrr  tfeai  Goa^tntlt)Dildyeff"intecstaitereH>diurtigpni- 
Hional  ooaQBorcey  er  bo  da!  to  exempt,  itsatepbbatiou  en^ag^ln 
inteMste'domnifercsj'&oBivobediencBrto'aiiTTliriile'lawfid^  tetaV 
liAhed  by  ^Scmgiidsa'foff'Sudi-cpnHp^ina. ^dticaiinpt'lbeisaidt'tli^t 
.any  Stats  ntayitgiTB>iai.G6tfpDFati.(ib,taiea^d  niKhs'fitsiiawHj  M- 
Ithority  'to  >rertxain '  intentdte  dv ,  ^intomaticmal  MBomidcinei  iaganiBt 
itbe  wilDof  ItlleiiatioB  ^  Jawfaily^wtpt^GsedbyOmigreBB.  tJBvaiy 
-flOpporatiDO'  ore^ted'  by:  ai  Stktet  ib  UeeesSBriiy  aidij^r  tw  the 
Intpveite'ilswofitl^  Und.  iIAnct^iet'tlLe  8aKge9tieD'isiimdde''that 
t»'rei^rain  estate  carporvtianftom  iinterf eeing*  :with"tli8  friae 
dovsa  bfiitrside:and'  csnmibiite  unotl^  tike  Slktea^'iniiviolBtioii 
:of  iBB  adt!  of  OongiieeB,Ii8'iU)trtiJ«!rtb  itlie  veMrvadirighta  Of  the 
'States,  iltri}^  PedenU  Court'hiaiy'bat  hafftipoitcr^ita  .fbnfeAtfae 
ithacter  <dl  tlier.Secarittw'C<wk})any:}iitinu(y'<nqt<deelaie('libw  lis 
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st<)flk,-M4IU„tJi«W(iap<li0i^uQAttero(ar«.l&  bei'Degnliat^.jEiiy  .the 
8tste:Wbichifltef^  <^&]««U(pafl;::  Sut  W^Qte  mndithat  e£Ee<it 
b9  [gtrep/  t^'jtbfl  [DAtioilAl  wU^  tUlrfutl^  esptotaed^  i  Oon^feas  i  may; 
preve&t  tl)*l^  (Kwi'SBy,  ipi.iis  ^(X9atityi\m  a'faolpLJDgiWrftilrstMBi 
an(l'/tiru{i]l;eQ>;.£f)9U(i«»ri9!ioBi»at  the  [pu^iHtsce  ol  a  tiDDubinatijaBi 
foBWiiiiin,i,r»*F»M»t(i>6firmteiratste,  cotJiinerte.'.iTh8>S*Juritieri 
Compapjrr(isji(iJ9lfj  4,)pttrt.^..,tb8iiprteBBit«aB(ibJ«ii<i«ft;  lits .head 
aMdv&fli:^  it#i(tjraatpft,,-Itl»©m(i  be  jtitinfcwcJinaryii^f'iUieieoartv 
in|g«9^a^giiUwiae!ti»f  .<»Wl9r«itt/'Could  tiotvlacr  Italidri  iipWV'tiiat 
a«in£^aiQfiiaad')9irgr^t3jUll'fpMB  doing' ilMb  t^hKh, 'i£  donsy  wili 
dpfftatitbeiftftdofiiGoBp-ew,-  .Upomlifca  grtenndi  therfcour*  oul,  by 

i>(iiniMtewiWoJiM9dir{ite;co*R«nMmgiiwitfciti(iiStfciiHtws<?om-t 
f»By.iii.ii«8iti»(n1ng;BwaBiiaMeia«Mmg  theiStates. :  In  short,  Qti 
Qpont  jTi^imalfAiAnitjQedMnAec^aUss^itoilftfui^iabaut  ihedJssoUl'- 
tioo,j9ini8i4>p)!etdtwA>f-'Hiy!iUl(lgali(iQXFbii3MuHn't^ 
ter^;U)te  9f«im«iteia<<i!lAlii[t^l<^ibeilddne'iirBthont'Uiftdngmg  i^ 
^Xi'd9?r^>'ii^DiIthe  Ifuotijulttt^ty.iQf  l^(Sta11aair  Tin  afBrnH 
mo^Vt.^  jadenfenttbJlIo^HiU.tmlJI  inCdn.tilUt  no"itbtabinati«ai 
how^TWPowwfvl^U  fctM)i)g%r..&8il  tihd  lAWor AtiU'^Wperinitted 
t9  avfol'lti^lflioEithe'il^Ult  .t^ttoJiUeyeid  lit  [dbii^  that  wfawih« 
i£idiQn^,  iicouJd  dsfeftl:.ulegil.wuu)ttaMai/-oiiiG4)&^^aB,  istis  attack 
tfffiireserwd  ripjitoi thft.atete*.„ I  -Jtr,  .;!;•!-  ,.;^  ,  ,  f 
-'liEtt  Wonld>iiQ«aailt1idt:'iheiiGo!4eimmQilf/whldh  repreaenta  taSS, 
^nt  W(b»<«al«i^'WiilbUtiti)fiiiiimta  oft  ita  powfirs,  eom^'  obedii 
^we'to;it8i>6Qttor1tjij'r/It-'mmld'iteifUiltthrt^no  di9vice>ixt  evtanon 
o4,  jt8>  pitiViU0ti^j;how««Qii]«ti]iUfuHtli*ut!h'-deTiee  inlBy  have  ihoei^ 
eODtrived,  (md  no  o9V)b«Mti«n>hbyi'Wjiioaisoe¥eki''forinM,  is  ib&^ 
JODdit^irta<Ai«£^«h6iniIW«tmtlart1  at  tJw  JaiM^^if  «aahi  devid^or 
combination  by  i.tS'i>piK«tioit,diitsctiy  aeakctaDa-aoimmsriie'  ataong 
4be.^toPF»tv<ti>tttil«t»i^mstiaiu  ^ivi«UtiiitLicif'tlndet  df  f)to- 

gReaS-'i.,.   iiwilnlnrijiln'i     ,1     (ilih     \'U-i-,ilv,     \,:.i\     ■■\i-'-l   ■"•■'' ■      ■  '  ■ 

hr7ihe.  cnnttbiastum  rtwrerinu-jqwstibiMtidfiy  iharTdvheeo:  fon  ifilie 

Butti^  ictert^nf  fttm^rfiettlFmlKanA  corpotatieiiBiiialluot'bB 
paraipoimt  to,^beiini|«Mttta.>if  ittwlfeMrtrali.ptibii*,  •  'Unflar  Itlw 
ArtJoleft'«£ilCoaf»d«)lstifU  cidminbiteB  amoD^tbe  original  Statte 
wa«,«Hhjeflt>jto'j«ewMuai*i}tJijlfiGal  ^egulalJoi^.tlui^  took>nq.aef 
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count  of  the  general  welfare.  But  it  was  for  the  protection  ol 
the  general  interests,  as  inTolved  in  interstate  and  international 
commerce,  that  Congress,  representing  the  whole  country,  was 
given  by  the  Constitution  full  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  States  and  with  foreign  nations.  In  Brown  v.  Mary- 
land, 12  Wheat.,  419,  446,  it  was  said:  "Those  who  felt  the 
injury  arising  from  this  state  of  things,  and  those  who  were 
incapable  of  estimating  the  influence  of  commerce  on  the  pnw- 
perity  of  nations,  perceived  the  necessity  of  giving  the  control 
over  this  important  subject  to  a  single  government.  It  may  be 
doubt«d  whether  any  of  the  evils  proceeding  from  the  feeBle- 
ness  of  the  Federal  Government  contributed  more  to  that  great 
revolution  which  introduced  the  present  system  than  the  deep 
and  general  conviction  that  commerce  ought  to  be  r^:ulated  by 
Congress."  Railroad  companies,  we  said  in  the  Trans-Missouri 
Freight  Association  ease,  "Are  instruments  of  commerce,  and 
their  business  is  commerce  itself."  And  such  companies,  it  most 
be  remembered,  operate  "public  highways,  established  primari- 
ly for  the  convenience  of  the  people,  and  therefore  are  subject 
to  governmental  control  and  regulation."  Cherokee  Nation  v. 
Kansas  Railway  Co.,  135  U.  S.,  641,  657;  Chicago,  &a.,  R.  B. 
Co.  V.  Pullman  Car  Co.,  139  U.  S.,  79,  90;  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  v.  Brimson,  154  U.  S.,  447,  475 ;  United  States  v. 
Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association,  166  XT.  S.,  290,  232;  Snathe 
V.  Ames,  16  U.  S.,  466,  544 ;  Lake  Shore,  &c.,  Ry.  Co.  v.  Ohio, 
173  U,  S,,  285,  301.  "When  such  carriers  in  the  exercise  of  pub- 
lie  franchises  engage  in  tlie  transportation  of  passengers  and 
freight  among  the  States  they  bec(Hne, — even  if  fliey  be  state  cor- 
porations— subject  to  such  rules  as  Congress  may  lawfully  estab- 
lish for  the  conduct  of  interstate  commerce.    .    .    . 

We  will  now  inquire  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  relief 
granted  to  the  Government  by  the  decree  below. 

By  the  decree  in  die  Circuit  Court  it  was  found  and  adjudged 
that  the  defendants  had  entered  into  a  combination  or  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  such  as  the  act  of  Cfmgreas  denounced  aa  illegal;  and 
that  all  the  stocks  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railw^  Company 
and  all  the  stock  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Ctnnpany, 
claimed  to  be  owned  and  held  by  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany was  acquired,  and  is  by  it  held,  in  virtoe  of  such  combina- 
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tion  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce  among 
the  several  States.    It  was  therefore  decreed  as  follows : 

"Tbat  the  Northern  Securities  Ckimpanr,  Ita  officers,  agents,  serv- 
ants and  employers,  be  and  they  are  hereby  enjoined  from  acquiring, 
or  attempting  to  acquire,  further  stock  ot  either  of  the  aforeaaid  rail- 
way companies;  that  the  Northern  Securities  Company  be  enjoined 
from  voting  tbe  aforesaid  stock  which  it  now  holds  or  may  acquire,  and 
from  attempting  to  vote  it,  at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  either 
of  the  aforesaid  railway  compaalea  and  from  exercising  or  attempting 
to  exercise  any  control,  direction,  supervlalou  or  influence  whatsoever 
over  the  acta  and  doings  of  said  railway  companies,  or  either  of  them, 
by  virtue  of  its  holding  such  stock  therein;  that  tbe  Northern  Paclflc 
Railway  Company,  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  their 
officers,  directors,  servants  and  agents,  be  and  they  are  hereby  respect- 
ively and  collectively  enjoined  from  permitting  the  stock  aforesaid  to 
be  voted  by  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  or  in  its  behalf,  by  ita 
attorneys  or  agents,  at  any  corporate  election  for  directors  or  ofllcers 
of  either  of  the  aforesaid  railway  companies;  that  they,  together  with 
their  officers,  directors,  servants  and  agents,  tw  likewise  enjoined  and 
respectively  restrained  from  paying  any  dividends  to  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  on  account  of  stock  in  either  of  the  aforesaid 
railway  companies  which  it  now  claims  to  own  and  hold;  and  that  the 
aforesaid  railway  companies,  their  officers,  directors,  servants  and 
agents,  be  enjoined  from  permitting  or  suffering  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties Company  on  account  of  stock  la  either  of  the  aforesaid  railway 
companies  which  It  now  claims  to  own  and  hold;  and  that  the  afore- 
said railway  companies,  their  officers,  directors,  servants  and  agents, 
be  enjoined  from  permitting  or  suffering  tbe  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany or  any  of  Its  officers  or  agents,  as  such  officers  or  agents  to 
exercise  any  control  whatsoever  over  the  corporate  acta  of  either  of  the 
aforesaid  railway  companies.  But  nothing  herein  contained  sliall  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  the  Northern  Securities  Company  from  return- 
ing and  transferring  to  the  Northern  Paclflc  Railway  Company  and 
the  Qreat  Northern  Railway  Company  respectively  any  and  all  shares 
of  stock  in  either  of  said  railway  companies  which  said.  The  Northern 
Securities  Company,  may  have  heretofore  received  from  such  stock- 
holders In  exchange  for  Ita  own  stock,  and  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  Northern  Securities  Company 
from  making  such  transfer  and  assignments  of  the  stock  aforesaid  to 
such  person  or  persons  as  may  now  be  the  holders  and  owners  of  its 
own  stock  originally  Issued  In  exchange  or  In  payment  for  the  stock 
claimed  to  have  been  acquired  by  It  In  the  aforesaid  railway  com- 
panies."   .... 

No  valid  objection  can  be  made  to  the  decree  below,  in  form 
or  in  gabatance.  If  there  was  a  eombinstioii  or  conspiracy  in 
violation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  between  the  stockholders  of  the 
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Great  Northern  and  the  N^rjhe^  Pacific). ,Ei«ilyay  <I|9tnpfuq)Qi, 
whereby  the  North^rB  Securiti^  Conqtapf^  ^^■if9^'°^  <9^  * 
holding  corporation,  and  whereby  interstate  commerce  over  the 
iinee  of  thcconstitilMit  e©nip^ri*s^*te'i;testriW4afit^riib8t  follow 
that  the  codrt,  in  eieeijtion  at  that  act,  and  'to  '^eii^'^^  eftorta 
to  evade  it,  ^ould  pfohil)i^,.);l)e  pfLiti^.  to,thQJ(^)mbii^#i^  frwi 
4oing  the.speoifio  thinga.wluabi  baing  Aoob  .weaid  affect  the  re~ 
mlt  denoimoed  by  the  act  To«ay  tiafltbe  coort  cOtildnot  go  so 
far  is  to  say  that  it  ia  poWeHeis  to  eafbrce  the  act  or  to  oppress 
ttie  illegal  combination,  'ittd.  powfirjesa  |o  .protect  .the  rights,  at 
the  public  as  against  that  con^ttinatJAn.         ]■      ii     ^  ■ 

It  is  here  suggested  tbattto  aU^ed  oostbiBatiNti  had  aaeont- 
pliahed  ita  object  before  the  eomtoBabemetst' nf  thfa^iMtj'in  'Qial 
the  Securities  Company  had  been  oi^anii!ed,'-aiid  had'  ^(iCtuafly 
received  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  two 'qpijstitue^  com- 
panies, therefore  ,it  ia  argued,  no  relief.  |Caft,iMn«;,.  fe  igyanteiii  tfl 
ihs  Qoverwaent  This  same  ww.  was  pmesAdupon  fee  '0«rcoit 
Ooart,  and  was  Mjectedi  It^raa  aata'pietselyim^/etei  by  tbtaX 
Goart,  when  it  said,  *'Cbnceitiinig'  tife'seb'6ifa'^&&&ti4lrti(jn,  wfeoV 
aerve  that  it  Woidd  be  a  novel,  not  to'sfiy  al>9Ufd  mterpijetatiim 
of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  to  Vld  that.^£ter;  ah  qi^ti^Tffql.cKHnhiiM-, 
tioa^is.  formed  and  has  «ocpiced'the:fanrerinrhiah'iifer:hsd  bO' 
right  to  aoqnire,  naindtyi'to  'restrfliB'!oofmaerce'l:^"^pi[H^esfbg 
cempetitioii,  and  is  prbcee^g  to  iM  it/and  ^^etife'tKe'btfrpoae 
for  which  thecdmbinafion  was  formei^  it  must  t^'Ieft  ip  Roaaes- 
Biop  of  the  powe?  (iat .^Jhw  AWl"I^.TOth,fijyifwdwft 

ciBeiit>,"    ..■    -..    ..    -:'•  .    ■■:   ;..'[-.ij-.    I':H        .   m.'..;-;-..    '.:.■■'-■.:    .     - 

Guided  by  tlu6e'I<»igJostabliihed'iTile^'4)f'^il^tFUctiob^''It'iB 
rtMifest  ttiat)  if  ttiie  jinti'-^TftisC  Act!jrh8fil  tibt'to -^Wiiiie  tf'tose 
such,  as  IB  how;  tii6f6re,'iis'i'tfie  plahi  ihten^pjii  «>^.'ihe:  )egi:^9Q.ve 
branch ,  af  iifs.,  ^OLV^^inwpnt ,  >K}U  .  tie  defeated,  ,  if  f^omPim  Ms 
nptriby  thq: words  uaed:iQ.the.:a«t,  described  tt^ add iilrt  eases, 
it  wirald,' we^iappndiaid,' telniiMianbte  l(y''flud>HvOM&*'thM '^^ 
describe  them.  Thfe;  ft' mi!irt''5e4^faferhheria;'^ 
instituted  b^  authority ■' of  C!ongre^,"to  pre^^tj'.-tu^  J^^j^a^ 
vio;t^tions.pf  tbe'ft?,^;'  |,4;,,p^^'.i*e^,wpjrt,.iftn,Brtii«,ioi,  ii,^! 
settled  rule  governing  proceedings  in  equity,  may  mootd  -itt': 
decree  bo  as  to  aeeomplish,pr^t^cal  resulta^u^h  I'^tdt^  ^,}^ 
and  justice  demahci.  'Tte'^efendanis  nave  no  jiisl  eauBe.tjp  sro?, 
plain  of^edect-ee^'m  matter 'of  law,  anditBhould.be  amsoiad.. 
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The  judgment  of  the  eoort  is  that  the  decree  below  be  and 
hereby  ia  affirmed,  with  liberty  to  the  Cireait  Court  to  proceed 
in  the  ezecation  of  its  decree  as  the  circumstances  msy  require. 

Affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Bbewer  filed  a  concurring  opinion,  IJTniting  some- 
what the  scope  of  the  decision  of  the  court 

Mr.  Justice  Whitb,  with  whom  concmred  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
FdiiLee,  and  Mr.  Justice  Pbckhan  and  Mr.  Justice  HoIjUBS, 
joined  in  a  dissenting  opinion. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
WAR  AND  MILITARY  POWER  OF  CONGRESS.* 

MARTIN  V.  MOTT. 
12  Witsaton,  19.    Decided  18^. 

The  case  is  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court.     .    .    , 

Stobt,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  for  the 
trial  of  impeachments  and  the  correction  of  errors  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  being  the  highest  court  of  that  State,  and  is 
brought  here  in  virtue  of  the  25th  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789,t  c.  20,  The  original  action  was  a  replevin  for  certain 
goods  and  chattels,  to  which  the  original  defendant  put  in  an 
avowry,  and  to  that  avowry  there  was  a  demurrer,  assigning 
nineteen  distinct  and  special  causes  of  demurrer.  Upon  a 
joinder  in  demurrer,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  gave  judg- 
ment against  the  avowant;  and  that  judgment  was  affirmed  by 
the  high  court  to  which  the  present  writ  of  error  ia  addressed. 

The  avowry,  in  substance,  asserts  a  justification  of  the  taking 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  to  satisfy  a  fine  and  forfeiture  imposed 
upon  the  original  plaintiEE  by  a  court-martial,  for  a  failure  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  a  militiaman,  when 
thereto  required  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  act  of  the  28th  of  February,  1795.  It  is  argued 
that  this  avowry  is  defective,  both  in  substance  and  form ;  and 
it  will  be  our  business  to  discuss  the  most  material  of  these 
objections;  and  as  to  others,  of  which  no  particular  notice  ia 
taken,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  court  are  of  opinion  that 
they  are  either  unfounded  in  fact  or  in  law,  and  do  not  require 
any  separate  examination. 

For  the  more  clear  and  exact  consideration  of  this  subject,  it 

*  See  Sees.  161  to  163,  Vol.  2,  Cyclopedia  of  Law;  also  Bx  parte 
Ullllgan,  4  Wallace  2  (1866). 
1 1  SUts.  at  Large,  86. 
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may  be  necesBary  to  refer  to  the  constitation  of  the  United 
States,  and  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1795.  The  con- 
stitution declares  that  congress  shall  have  power  "toprovide  for 
ealling  forth  the  militlB,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  buji- 
preas  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions";  and  also  "to  provide 
for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for 
governing  such  part  of  them  as  mi^  be  employed  in  Uie  service 
of  the  United  States."  In  pursuance  of  this  authority,  the  act 
of  1795  has  provided,  "that  whenever  the  United  States  shall 
be  invaded,  or  be  in  imminent  danger  of  invasicm  from  any  for- 
eign nation  or  Indian  tribe,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  call  forth  such  number  of  the  militia 
of  the  State  or  States  most  convenient  to  the  place  of  danger,  or 
scene  of  action,  as  he  m^  judge  necessary  to  repel  such  in- 
vasion, and  to  issne  his  order  for  that  purpose  to  such  officer  or 
ofScers  of  the  militia  as  he  shall  think  proper."  And  like  pro- 
visions are  made  for  the  other  cases  stated  in  the  constitntion. 
It  has  not  been  denied  here  that  the  act  of  1795  is  within  the 
constitutional  authority  of  congress,  or  that  congress  may  not 
lawfully  provide  for  cases  of  imminent  danger  of  invasion,  as 
well  as  for  cases  where  an  invasion  has  actually  taken  place.  In 
our  opinion  there  is  no  ground  for  a  doubt  on  this  point,  even  if 
it  had  been  relied  on,  for  the  power  to  provide  for  repelling 
invasions  includes  the  power  to  provide  gainst  the  attempt  and 
danger  of  invasion,  as  the  necessary  and  proper  means  to  ef- 
fectuate the  object.  One  of  the  best  means  to  repel  invasion  is 
to  provide  the  requisite  force  for  action  before  the  invader  him- 
self has  reached  the  soil. 

The  power  thus  confided  by  eongreas  to  the  President  is, 
doubtless,  of  a  very  high  and  delicate  nature.  A  free  people  are 
naturally  jealons  of  the  exercise  of  military  power;  and  the 
power  to  call  the  militia  into  actual  service  is  certainly  felt  to 
be  one  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  But  it  is  not  a  power  which 
can  be  executed  without  a  correspcaident  responsibility.  It  is,  in 
its  terms,  a  limited  power,  confined  to  cases  of  actual  invasion, 
or  of  imminent  danger  of  invasion.  If  it  be  a  limited  power, 
the  question  arises,  by  whom  is  the  exigency  to  be  judged  of  and 
decided!  Is  the  President  the  sole  and  exclnsiye  judge  whether 
the  exigency  has  arisen,  or  is  it  to  be  considered  as  an  open  ques- 
tion, upcm  which  every  officer  to  whom  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
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dent  are  addressed,  may  decide  for  himself,  and  equally  open 
to  be  contested  by  every  militiaman  who  shall  refose  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  President  1  We  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  the 
authority  to  decide  whether  tlie  exigency  has  arisen  belongs 
exclusively  to  ttie  President,  and  that  his  decision  is  coocluaiTe 
upon  all  other  persons.  We  think  that  this  construction  neces- 
sarily results  from  the  nature  of  the  power  itself,  and  from  the 
manifest  object  contemplated  by  tlie  act  of  Congress.  The 
power  itself  is  to  be  exercised  upon  sudden  emei^encies,  upon 
great  occasions  of  state,  and  under  eircomstances  which  loay  be 
vital  to  the  existence  of  the  Union.  A  prompt  and  unhesitating 
obediraice  to  orders  is  indispensable  to  the  complete  attainment 
of  the  object.     .     .     . 

If  we  look  at  the  language  of  the  act  of  1795,  every  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  power  itself  is  strongly  forti- 
fied. The  words  are,  "whenever  the  United  States  shall  be  in- 
vaded, or  be  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion,  &o.,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  President,  &c.,  to  call  forth  such  number  of 
the  militia,  &e.,  as  he  may  judge  necesaary  to  repel  sach 
invasion,"  The  power  itself  is  confided  to  the  Executive  of 
the  Union,  to  him  who  is,  by  the  constitution,  "the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  militia,  when  called  into  the  actual  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  "take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faitiifully  executed,"  and  whose  responsibility  for 
an  honest  discharge  of  his  official  obligations  is  secured  by  the 
highest  sanctions.  He  ia  necessarily  constituted  the  judge  of 
the  existence  of  the  exigency  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  bound 
to  act  according  to  his  belief  of  the  facts.  If  he  does  ao  act,  and 
decides  to  call  forth  the  militia,  his  orders  for  this  purpose  are 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  law;  and  it  would 
seem  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  every  act  done 
by  a  subordinate  officer,  in  obedience  to  such  orders,  is  equally 
justifiable.  The  law  contemplates  that,  under  such  circom- 
stances,  orders  shall  be  given  to  carry  the  power  into  effect;  and 
it  cannot  therefore  be  a  correct  inference  that  any  other  perstm 
has  a  just  right  to  disobey  them.  The  law  does  not  provide  for 
any  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  President,  or  for  any 
right  in  subordinate  officers  to  review  his  decision,  and  in  effect 
defeat  it.  Whenever  a  statute  gives  a  discretionary  power  to 
any  person,  to  be  exercised  by  him  upon  his  own  opinion  of  cer- 
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tain  facts,  it  is  a  sound  rule  of  construction,  that  the  statnte 
constitutes  him  the  sole  and  ezelusive  juc^  of  the  existence  of 
those  facts.  And  in  the  present  case,  we  are  all  of  opinion  that 
such  is  the  true  conatniction  of  the  act  of  1795.  It  is  no  answer 
that  such  a  power  may  be  abused,  for  there  is  do  power  which  ia 
not  susceptible  of  abuse.  The  remedy  for  this,  as  well  as  for  all 
other  official  misconduct,  if  it  should  occur,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  constitution  itself.  In  a  free  govemment,  the  dai^r  must 
be  remote,  since  in  addition  to  the  high  qualities  which  the 
Executive  most  be  presumed  to  possess,  of  public  virtue  and 
honest  devotion  to  the  public  interests,  the  frequency  of  elec- 
tions, and  the  watchfulness  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
carry  with  them  all  the  cheeks  which  can  be  useful  to  guard 
against  usurpation  or  wanton  tyranny.     .     .     , 

UiKin  the  whole,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachmeats  and  the  cor' 
rection  of  errors  ought  to  be  reversed ;  and  that  the  cause  be  re- 
manded to  the  same  court,  with  directions  to  cause  a  judgment 
to  be  entered  upon  the  pleadings  in  favor  of  the  avowant. 


Ex  PABTB  MILLIGAN. 
4  Wallace,  2.    Bedded  1866. 


This  case  came  before  the  court  upcm  a  certificate  of  division 
frcon  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Indiana,  on  a  petition 
for  dischai^  from  unlawful  imprisonment.  .  .  ,  [The  facts 
are  sufficiently  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court.] 

Hr.  Justice  Davis  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

On  the  10th  day  of  May,  1865,  Lambdin  P.  Milligan  presented 
a  petition  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  to  be  discharged  from  an  alleged  unlawful  im- 
prisonment. The  case  made  by  the  petition  is  this:  Milligan 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  has  lived  for  twenty  years  in 
Indiana;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  grierancea  complained  of,  was 
not,  and  never  had  been  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  5th  day  of  October,  1864,  while  at  home, 
he  was  arrested  by  order  of  Qeneral  Alvin  P.  Hov^,  command- 
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mg  tlie  military  district  of  Indiana;  and  has  ever  aince  been 
kept  in  close  confinement. 

On  the  2lBt  day  of  October,  1864,  he  was  brought  before  a 
military  commiBsion,  convened  at  Indianapolis,  by  order  of  Gen- 
eral Hovey,  tried  on  certain  charges  and  specifications;  fonnd 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged ;  and  the  sentence  ordered  to 
be  executed  on  Friday,  the  19tb  day  of  May,  1865. 

On  the  2d  day  of  January,  1865,  after  the  proceedings  of  ^e 
military  commission  were  at  an  end,  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  Indiana  met  at  Indianapolis  and  empanelled 
a  grand  jury,  who  were  charged  to  inquire  whether  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  had  been  violated ;  and,  if  so,  to  make  present- 
ments. The  court  adjourned  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  having 
prior  thereto  discharged  from  further  service  the  grand  jury, 
who  did  not  find  any  bill  of  indictm^t  or  make  any  present- 
ment against  Milligan  for  any  ofiEense  whatever;  and  in  fact, 
since  his  imprisonment,  no  bill  of  indictment  has  been  found  or 
presentment  made  against  him  by  any  grand  jury  of  the  United 
States. 

Milligan  insists  that  said  military  commission  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  him  upon  the  charges  preferred,  or  upon  any  charges 
whatever,  because  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  had  not  been,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  late  Rebellion,  a  resident  of  any  of  the  States  whose  citizens 
were  arrayed  against  the  government,  and  that  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  was  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  prayer  of  the  petiticm  was,  that  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  3d,  1863,  entitled,  "An  act  relating  to 
habeas  corpus  and  regulating  judicial  proceedings  in  certain 
cases,"  he  may  be  brought  before  the  court,  and  either  turned 
over  to  the  proper  civil  tribunal  to  be  proceeded  against  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  land  or  discharged  from  custody  alto- 
gether. 

With  the  petition  were  filed  the  order  for  the  commission,  the 
charges  and  specifications,  the  findings  of  the  court,  with  the 
order  of  the  War  Department  reciting  that  the  sentence  was 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  directing 
that  it  be  carried  into  execution  without  delay.  The  petition 
was  presented  and  filed  in  open  court  by  the  eoonsel  for  Milli- 
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gan ;  at  the  same  time  the  District  Attorney  of  the  tTnited  States 
for  Indiana  appeared,  and,  hj  the  agreement  of  counsel,  the 
application  was  submitted  to  the  court.  The  opinions  of  the 
jadges  of  the  Circuit  Court  were  opposed  on  tiuree  queBtions, 
which  are  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court : 

1st.  "  On  the  facts  stated  in  said  petition  and  exhibits,  ought 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  be  issuedt" 

2d.  "On  the  facts  stated  in  said  petition  and  exhibits,  ought 
the  said  Lambdin  P.  Milligan  to  be  discharged  from  custody 
as  in  said  petition  prayed  t" 

3d.  "Whether,  upon  the  facts  stated  in  said  petition  and  ex- 
hibits, the  military  commission  mentioned  therein  had  jurisdic- 
tion legally  to  try  and  sentence  said  Milligan  in  manner  and 
form  as  in  said  petition  aod  exhibits  is  statedt" 

The  importance  of  the  main  question  presented  by  this  record 
cannot  be  overstated ;  for  it  involves  the  very  framework  of  the 
government  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  American  lib- 
erty. 

During  the  late  wicked  Rebellion,  the  temper  of  the  times  did 
not  allow  that  calmness  in  deliberation  and  discussion  so  neces- 
sary to  a  correct  conclusion  of  a  purely  judicial  question.  Then, 
considerations  of  safety  were  mingled  with  the  exercise  of 
power;  and  feelings  and  interests  prevailed  which  are  happily 
terminated.  Now  that  the  public  safety  is  assured,  this  ques- 
tion, ss  well  as  all  others,  can  be  discussed  and  decided  without 
passion  or  the  admixture  of  any  element  not  required  to  form  a 
legal  judgment.  We  approach  the  investigation  of  this  case, 
fully  sensible  of  the  mi^nitude  of  the  inquiry  and  the  necessity 
of  full  and  cautious  deliberation.    .    .    . 

The  controlling  question  in  the  case  is  this:  Upon  the  facta 
stated  in  Milligan 's  petition,  and  the  exhibits  filed,  had  the  mili- 
tary commission  mentioned  in  it  jurisdiction,  legally,  to  try  and 
sentence  himt  Milligan,  not  a  resident  of  one  of  the  rebellious 
States,  or  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  a  citizen  of  Indiana  for  twenty 
years  past,  and  never  in  the  militaiy  or  naval  service,  is,  while 
at  his  home,  arrested  by  the  military  power  of  the  United  States, 
imprisoned,  and,  on  certain  criminal  charges  preferred  against 
him,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  a  military 
eommission,  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  military  com- 
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mander  of  the  military  distriot  of  Indiana.    Had  this  tribonal 
the  l^al  power  and  authority  to  try  and  punish  this  maaf 

No  graver  question  waa  ever  considered  by  this  court,  nor  one 
which  more  nearly  concerns  the  rights  of  the  whole  people;  for 
it  is  the  birthright  of  every  American  citizen  when  chai^d  with 
crime  to  be  tried  and  punished  according  to  law.  The  power  of 
punishment  is  alone  through  the  means  which  the  laws  have 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  if  they  are  ineffectual,  there  is 
an  immunity  from  pimishment,  no  matter  how  great  an  offender 
the  individual  may  be,  or  how  much  his  crimes  may  have 
shocked  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  country,  or  endangered  its 
safety.  By  the  protection  of  the  law  human  rights  are  aecnred; 
withdraw  that  protection,  and  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  wicked 
rulers,  or  the  clamor  of  an  excited  people.  If  there  was  law  to 
justify  this  military  trial,  it  is  not  our  province  to  interfere;  if 
there  was  not,  it  is  our  duty  to  declare  the  nullity  of  the  whole 
proceedings.  The  decision  of  this  question  does  not  depend  on 
argument  or  judicial  precedents,  numerous  and  highly  illustra- 
tive as  they  are.  These  precedents  inform  us  of  the  extent  of 
the  struggle  to  preserve  liberty,  and  to  relieve  those  in  civil  life 
from  militarv  trials.  The  founders  of  our  government  were 
familiar  with  the  history  of  that  stn^gle,  and  secured  in  a  writ- 
ten Constitution  every  right  which  the  people  had  wrested  from 
power  during  a  contest  of  ages.  By  that  Constitutitm  and  the 
laws  authorized  by  it  this  question  must  be  determined.  The 
provisions  of  that  instrument  on  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  are  too  plain  and  direct  to  leave  room  for  misconstme- 
tion  or  doubt  of  their  true  meaning.  Those  applicable  to  this 
case  are  found  in  that  clause  of  the  original  Constitution  which 
says,  "That  the  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  case  of  impeach- 
ment, shall  be  by  jnry";  and  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
articles  of  the  amendmenta  The  fourth  proclaims  the  right  to 
be  secure  in  peraon  and  effects  against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure;  and  directs  that  a  judicial  warrant  shall  not  issue 
"without  proof  of  probable  cause  supported  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion." IIlc  fifth  declares  "that  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer 
for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime  xmless  on  presentment 
by  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or 
public  danger,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  wiQl- 
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ont  dae  proctsa  of  law."  And  the  sixth  guarantees  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury,  in  sach  manner  and  with  such  r^ulations  that 
with  upright  jadgea,  impartial  juries,  and  an  able  bar,  t^  inno- 
cent will  be  saved  and  the  guilty  punished.  It  is  in  these  words : 
"In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which 
district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to 
be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witneaaes  against  him,  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the 
asaistanee  of  counsel  for  his  defense. ' '  These  securities  for  per- 
sonal liberty  thus  embodied,  were  such  as  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence had  demonstrated  to  be  neceesaiy  for  the  protection  of 
those  accused  of  crime.  And  so  strong  was  the  sense  of  the 
country  of  their  importance,  and  so  jealous  were  the  people  that 
these  rights,  highly  prized,  might  be  denied  them  by  implication, 
that  when  the  original  Constitution  was  proposed  for  adoption 
it  encountered  severe  opposition ;  and,  but  for  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  so  amended  as  to  embrace  them,  it  would  never  have 
been  ratified. 

Time  has  proven  the  discernment  of  our  ancestors ;  for  even 
these  provisions,  expressed  in  such  plain  English  words,  that  it 
would  seem  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  not  evade  them,  are  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  seventy  yean,  sought  to  be  avoided. 

Have  any  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  been 
violated  in  the  case  of  Milligant  and  if  so,  what  are  theyt 

Every  trial  involves  the  exercise  of  judicial  power;  and  frcmi 
what  source  did  the  military  commission  that  tried  him  derive 
their  authority  T  Certainly  no  part  of  the  judicial  power  of  the 
country  was  conferred  on  Gieai;  because  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly vests  it  "in  one  supreme  court  and  such  inferior  courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish," 
and  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  commission  was  a  court  ordained 
and  established  hy  Congress.  They  cannot  justify  on  the  man- 
date of  the  President,  because  he  is  controlled  by  law,  and  has 
his  appropriate  sphere  of  duty,  which  is  to  execute,  not  to  make, 
the  laws;  and  there  is  "no  unwritten  criminal  code  to  which 
resort  can  be  had  as  a  source  of  jurisdiction." 
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But  it  IB  said  that  tlie  jariadictiim  is  complete  under  the  "laws 
and  oaages  of  war." 

It  can  serve  no  osef  ul  purpose  to  inqnire  what  those  laws  and 
usages  are,  whence  they  ori^nated,  where  foond,  and  on  whom 
they  operate;  they  can  never  be  applied  to  eitizena  in  Statea 
which  have  apheld  the  anthmrity  of  the  govenuneDt,  and  where 
the  courts  are  open  and  their  process  unobstmcted.  This  court 
has  judicial  knowledge  that  in  Indiana  the  Federal  authority 
was  alwfQTB  nnopposed,  and  its  courts  always  open  to  hear  crim- 
inal accusations  and  redress  grievances;  and  no  ua«^  of  war 
could  sanction  a  military  trial  there  for  any  offense  whatever  of 
a  citizen  in  civil  life,  in  nowise  connected  with  the  military  serv- 
ice. Congress  could  grant  no  such  power ;  and  to  the  honor  of 
our  national  legislature  be  it  said,  it  haa  never  been  provoked 
by  the  state  of  the  country  even  to  attempt  its  exercise.  One  of 
the  plainest  constitutional  provisions  was,  therefore,  infringed 
■Wbea  Milligan  was  tried  by  a  court  not  ordained  and  established 
by  Congress,  and  not  composed  of  judges  appointed  during  good 
behavior. 

"Why  was  he  not  delivered  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Indiana  to 
be  proceeded  against  according  to  law }  No  reason  of  necessity 
could  be  urged  against  it ;  because  Congress  had  declared  penal- 
ties against  the  offenses  charged,  provided  for  their  punishment, 
and  directed  that  court  to  bear  and  determine  them.  And  soon 
after  this  military  tribunal  was  ended,  the  Circuit  Court  met, 
peacefully  transacted  its  business,  and  adjourned.  It  needed  no 
bayoneta  to  protect  it,  and  required  no  military  aid  to  execute  its 
judgments.  It  was  held  in  a  State,  eminently  distinguished  for 
patriotism,  by  judges  commissioned  during  the  Rebellion,  who 
were  provided  with  juries,  upright,  intelligent,  and  selected  by  a 
marshal  appointed  by  the  President  The  government  had  no 
right  to  conclude  that  MlUigan,  if  guilty,  would  not  receive  in 
that  court  merited  punishment;  for  its  records  disclose  that  it 
was  constantly  engaged  in  the  trial  of  similar  offenses,  and  was 
never  interrupted  in  its  administration  of  criminal  justice.  If  it 
was  dangerous,  in  the  distracted  condition  of  affairs,  to  leave 
Milligan  unrestrained  of  bis  liberty,  because  be  "conspired 
against  the  government,  afforded  aid  and  comfort  to  rebels,  and 
incited  the  people  to  insurrection,"  the  law  said,  arrest  him, 
confine  him  closed,  render  h^m  powerless  to  do  further  mischief ; 
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and  then  present  his  case  to  the  grand  jur^  of  the  district,  with 
proofs  of  his  guilt,  and,  if  indicted,  try  him  accordii^  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law.  If  this  had  been  done,  the  Constitu- 
tion would  have  been  vindicated,  the  law  of  1863  enforced,  and 
the  securities  for  personal  liberty  preserved  and  defended. 

Another  guarantee  of  freedom  was  broken  when  Milligan  was 
denied  a  trial  by  jury.  The  great  minds  of  the  country  have 
differed  on  the  correct  interpretaticoi  to  be  given  to  the  various 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and  judicial  decision  has 
been  often  invoked  to  settle  their  true  meaning;  but  until  re- 
cently no  one  ever  doubted  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  was 
fortified  in  the  organic  law  against  the  power  of  attack.  It  is 
now  assailed ;  but  if  ideas  can  be  expressed  in  words,  and  lan- 
-  guage  has  any  meaning,  this  right — one  of  the  moat  valuable  in 
a  free  country — is  preserved  to  every  one  accused  of  crime  who 
is  not  attached  to  the  army,  or  navy,  or  militia  in  actual  service. 
The  sixth  amendment  affirms  that  "in  all  criminal  prosecutions 
the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by 
an  impartial  jury," — language  broad  enough  to  embrace  all  per- 
sons and  cases;  but  the  fifth,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  an 
indictment,  or  presentment,  before  any  one  can  be  held  to  an- 
swer for  high  crimes,  "excepts  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war 
or  public  danger;"  and  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  doubt- 
less, meant  to  limit  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  in  the  sixth  amend- 
ment, to  those  persons  who  were  subject  to  incUctment  or  pre- 
sentment in  the  fifth. 

The  discipline  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and 
navy  required  other  and  swifter  modes  of  trial  than  ere  fur- 
nished by  the  common-law  courts;  and,  in  pursuance  of  the 
power  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  declared  the 
kinds  of  trial,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  conducted, 
for  offenses  committed  while  the  party  is  in  the  military  or  naval 
service.  Every  one  connected  with  these  branches  of  the  public 
service  is  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  which  Congress  has  cre- 
ated for  their  government,  and,  while  thus  serving,  surrenders 
his  right  to  be  tried  by  the  civil  courts.  All  other  persons,  citi- 
zens of  States  where  the  courts  are  open,  if  charged  with  crime, 
are  guaranteed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury.  This 
privilege  is  a  vital  principle,  underlying  the  whole  adminiatra- 
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tion  of  crimin&l  justice ;  it  is  not  held  by  sufferaDce,  and  cannot 
be  frittered  away  on  any  plea  of  State  or  political  necessity. 
When  peace  prevails,  and  the  authority  of  the  gOTemment  is 
undisputed,  there  is  no  difSculty  of  preserving  the  safeguards  of 
liberty ;  for  the  ordinary  modes  of  trial  are  never  neglected,  and 
no  one  wishes  it  otherwise;  but  if  society  is  disturbed  by  civil 
commotion — if  the  passions  of  men  are  aroused  and  the  re- 
straints of  law  weakened,  if  not  disregarded — ^these  safeguards 
need,  and  should  receive,  the  watchful  care  of  those  intrusted 
with  the  guardianship  of  the  Constitution  and  laws.  In  no  other 
way  can  we  transmit  to  poeterity  unimpaired  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  consecrated  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Revolution. 

It  is  claimed  that  martial  law  covers  with  its  broad  mantle 
Ihe  proceedings  of  this  military  commisEdan.  The  proposition  is 
this:  that  in  a  time  of  war  the  commander  of  an  armed  force 
(if,  in  his  opinion,  the  exigencies  of  the  country  demand  it,  and 
of  which  he  is  the  judge)  has  the  power,  within  the  lines  of  his 
military  district,  to  suspend  all  civil  rights  and  their  r^nedies, 
and  subject  citizens  as  well  as  soldiers  to  the  rule  of  his  will; 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  lawful  authoni?  cannot  be  restrained, 
except  by  his  superior  officer  or  the  President  of  the  United 


If  this  position  is  sound  to  the  extent  claimed,  then  when  war 
exists,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  the  country  is  subdivided  into 
military  departments  for  mere  convenience,  the  commander  of 
one  of  them  can,  if  he  chooses,  within  his  limits,  on  the  plea  of 
necessity,  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive,  aubstitute  mili- 
tary force  for,  and  to  the  exclusion  of,  the  laws,  and  punish  all 
persons,  as  he  thinks  right  and  proper,  without  fixed  or  certain 
rules.    .    .    . 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  safety  of  the  country  required 
martial  law  in  Indiana.  If  any  of  her  citizens  were  plotting 
treason,  the  power  of  arrest  could  secure  them,  until  the  gov- 
emment  was  prepared  for  their  trial,  when  the  courts  were  open 
and  ready  to  try  them.  It  was  as  easy  to  protect  witnesses  before 
B  civil  as  a  military  tribunal ;  and  as  there  could  be  no  wish  t» 
convict,  except  on  sufficient  legal  evidence,  surely  an  ordained 
and  established  court  was  better  able  to  judge  of  this  than  a  mil- 
itary tribunal  composed  of  gentlemen  not  trained  to  the  profeB- 
mon  of  the  law. 
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It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  that  there 
are  occasions  when  martial  rule  can  be  properly  applied.  If,  in 
foreign  invasion  or  civil  war,  the  eonrte  are  actually  dosed,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  administer  criminal  jostiee  according  to  law, 
then,  on  the  theatre -of  active  military  operations,  where  war 
really  prevails,  there  is  a  necessity  to  furnish  a  substitute  for 
the  civil  authority,  thns  overthrown,  to  preserve  the  safety  of- 
the  anaj  and  society;  and  as  no  power  is  left  but  the  military,  it 
is  allowed  to  govern  by  martial  mle  until  the  laws  can  have 
their  free  course.  As  necessity  creates  the  mle,  so  it  limits  its 
duration ;  for,  if  this  government  is  continued  aftei'  the  courts 
are  reinstated,  it  is  a  gross  usurpation  of  power.  Martial  rule 
can  never  exist  where  the  courts  are  open,  and  in  the  proper  and 
unobstructed  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction.  It  is  also  confined 
to  the  locality  of  actoal  war.  Becanse,  during  the  late  Bebel- 
lion  it  could  have  been  «iforced  in  Vii^inia,  where  the  national 
authority  was  overturned  and  the  courts  driven  out,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  should  obtain  in  Indiana,  where  that  authority 
was  never  disputed,  and  jostiee  was  always  administered.  And 
so  in  the  case  of  a  fore^  invasion,  martial  rule  may  become  a 
necessity  in  one  State,  when,  in  another,  it  would  be  "mere  law- 
leas  violence."    .    .    . 

We  do  not  deem  it  important  to  examine  farther  the  adjudged 
cases;  and  shall,  therefore,  conclude  without  any  additional  ref- 
erence to  authorities. 

To  the  third  question,  then,  on  which  the  judges  below  were 
opposed  m  opinion  an  answer  in  the  negative  must  be  returned. 
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EX  POST  FACTO  LAWS.* 

CALDER  V.  BULL. 
3  DaUas,  396.    Decided  1798. 

In  error  from  the  State  of  Cojinecticat.  The  cause  was  ar^ed 
at  the  last  term  (in  the  absence  of  the  chief  jnstice),  and  now 
tile  court  delivered  their  opinions  senoftm. 

Chase,  J.  The  decision  of  one  question  determines,  in  jaj 
opinion,  the  present  dispute.  I  shall,  therefore,  state  from  the 
record  no  more  of  the  case  than  I  think  necessary  for  the  con- 
sideration of  that  qaesticoi  only. 

The  l^palature  of  Connecticut,  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
May,  1795,  passed  a  resolution  or  law,  which,  for  the  reasons 
assigned,  set  aside  a  decree  of  the  court  of  probate  for  Hart- 
ford, on  the  21st  of  March,  1793,  which  decree  disapproved  of 
the  wilt  of  Normand  Morristm,  the  grandson,  made  the  2lBt  of 
August,  1779,  and  refused  to  record  the  said  will;  and  granted 
a  new  hearing  by  the  said  court  of  probate,  with  liberty  of  ap- 
peal therefrom,  in  six  months.  A  new  hearing  was  had,  in 
■virtue  of  this  resolution,  or  law,  before  the  said  court  of  probate, 
who,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1795,  approved  the  said  will,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  recorded.  At  August,  1795,  appeal  was  then 
had  to  the  superior  court  at  Hartford,  who,  at  February  tenn, 
1796,  affirmed  the  decree  of  the  court  of  probate.  Appeal  was 
had  to  the  supreme  court  of  errors  of  Connecticut,  who,  in  June, 
1796,  adjudged  that  there  were  no  errors.  More  than  eighteen 
months  elapsed  from  the  decree  of  the  court  of  probate,  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1793,  and  thereby  Caleb  Bull  and  wife  were 
barred  of  all  right  of  appeal,  by  a  statute  of  Cromeicticat.  There 
was  no  law  of  that  State  whereby  a  new  hearing,  or  trial,  before 
the  said  court  of  probate  mi^t  be  obtained.    Caldw  and  wife 

•  See  Sac  168,  Tol.  2,  Cyclopedia  of  Iaw. 
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claim  the  premises  in  question,  in  right  of  his  wife,  as  heiress  of 
R  Mormon,  physician ;  Bull  and  wife  claim  under  the  will  of 
N,  Morrison,  the  grandson. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error  contend  that  the  said 
resolution  or  law  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  granting  a 
new  hearing  in  the  above  case,  is  an  ex  post  facto  law,  prohibited 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  that  any  law  of  the 
federal  government,  or  of  any  of  the  state  gOTemments,  contrary 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  void ;  and  that  this 
court  possesses  the  power  to  declare  such  law  void. 

It  appears  to  me  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  the  several 
state  legislatures  retain  all  the  powers  of  legislation  delegated  to 
them  by  the  state  constitutions,  which  are  not  expressly  taken 
away  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  establish- 
ing courts  of  justice,  the  appointment  of  judges,  and  the  making 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  justice  within  each  State, 
according  to  its  laws,  on  all  subjects  not  intrusted  to  the  federal 
government,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  prov- 
ince and  duty  of  the  state  legislatures.  AU  the  powers  delegated 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  federal  government  are 
defined,  and  no  congtmctive  powers  can  be  exercised  by  it,  and 
all  the  powers  that  remain  in  the  state  governments  are  indef- 
inite, except  only  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts. 

The  effect  of  the  resolution  or  law  of  Connecticut  above  stated, 
is  to  revise  a  decision  of  one  of  its  inferior  courts,  called  the 
court  of  probate  for  Hartford,  and  to  direct  a  new  hearing  of 
the  case  by  the  same  court  of  probate  that  passed  the  decree 
against  the  will  of  Normand  Morrison.  By  the  existing  law  of 
Connecticut,  a  right  to  recover  certain  property  had  vested  in 
Galder  and  wife  (the  appellants)  in  consequence  of  a  decision  of 
a  court  of  justice,  but,  in  virtue  of  a  subsequent  resolution  or 
law,  and  the  new  hearing  thereof,  and  the  decision  in  conse- 
quence, this  right  to  recover  certain  property  was  divested,  and 
the  right  to  the  property  declared  to  be  in  Bull  and  wife,  the 
appellees.  The  sole  inquiry  is,  whether  this  resolution  or  law  of 
Connecticut,  having  such  operation,  is  an  ex  post  facto  law 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  federal  constitution  t    .    .    . 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  art.  1,  s.  9,  prohibits  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  from  passing  any  ex  post  facto 
law ;  and  in  sec  10  l^s  several  restrictions  on  the  authority  of 
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the  le^latnres  of  the  several  States;  and  among  them,  "that  no 
State  shall  pass  say  ex  post  facto  law." 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  legislatures  of  several  of  the 
States,  to  wit,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  North  and  South  Carolina,  are  expressly  prohibited, 
by  their  state  constitntions,  from  passing  any  ex  post  facto  law. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  show  what  law  is  to  be  considered  an  ex 
post  facto  law,  within  the  words  and  meaning  of  the  prohibition 
in  the  federal  constitntion.  The  prohibition,  "that  no  State 
shall  pass  any  ex  post  facto  law, ' '  necessarily  requires  some  ex- 
planation; for  naked  and  without  explanation  it  is  unintel- 
ligible, and  means  nothing.  Literally  it  is  only  that  a  law  shall 
not  be  passed  concerning,  and  after  the  fact,  or  thing  done,  or 
action  committed.  I  would  ask,  what  fact;  of  what  nature  or 
kind;  and  by  whom  donet  That  Charles  Z,  king  of  EnglAad, 
was  beheaded;  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  protector  of  England; 
that  Louis  XVI,  late  king  of  France,  was  guillotined, — are  all 
facts  that  have  happened,  but  it  would  be  nonsense  to  suppose 
that  the  States  were  prohibited  from  making  any  law  after 
either  of  these  events,  and  with  reference  thereto.  The  prohibi- 
tion of'the  letter  is  not  to  pass  any  law  concerning  and  after  the 
fact,  but  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  and  intention  of  the 
prohibition  is  this,  that  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
shall  not  pass  laws  after  a  fact  done  by  a  subject,  or  citizen, 
which  shall  have  relation  to  such  fact,  and  shall  punish  him  for 
having  done  it.  The  prohibition,  considered  in  this  light,  is  an 
additional  bulwark  in  favor  of  the  i>er80nal  securi^  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  protect  his  person  from  punishment  by  legislative  acts, 
having  a  retrospective  operation.  I  do  not  think  it  was  inserted 
to  secure  the  citizen  in  his  private  rights,  of  either  property  or 
contracts.  The  prohibitions  not  to  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  and  not  to  pass  any 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  were  inserted  to  se- 
cure private  rights ;  but  the  restriction  not  to  pass  any  ez  post 
facto  law,  was  to  secure  the  person  of  the  subject  from  injury  or 
punishment,  in  consequence  of  such  law.  If  the  prohibition 
against  making  ex  post  facto  laws  was  intended  to  secure  per- 
sonal rights  from  being  affected  or  injured  by  such  laws,  and  the 
prohibition  is  sufBciently  extensive  for  that  object,  the  other 
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restraints  I  have  enamerated  were  mmecesesry,  and  therefore 
improper,  for  both  of  them  are  retrospectiye. 

I  will  state  what  laws  I  consider  ez  post  facto  lawB,  within  the 
words  and  the  intent  of  the  prohibition.  Ist.  Every  law  that 
makes  an  action  done  before  the  passing  of  the  law,  and  yUmb 
was  innocent  when  done,  criminal;  and  pnniahea  sach  action. 
2d.  Every  law  that  a^ravates  a  crime,  or  tnakea  it  greater  than 
it  was,  when  committed.  3d.  Every  law  that  changes  the  pmi- 
ishment,  and  inflicts  a  greater  punishment  than  the  law  annexed 
to  the  crime,  when  committed.  4th.  Every  law  that  alters  the 
legal  rules  of  evidence,  and  receives  leas  or  different  testimony 
than  the  law  required  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense, 
in  order  to  convict  the  offender.  AH  these  and  HJmilaT-  laws  are 
manifestly  unjust  and  oppressive.  In  my  opinion,  the  true  dis- 
tinction is  between  ex  post  facto  laws  and  retrospective  laws. 
Every  ex  post  facto  law  must  necessarily  be  retrospective,  but 
every  retrospective  law  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law ;  the  former 
only  are  prohibited.  Every  law  that  takes  away  or  impairs 
rights  T^ted,  agreeably  to  existing  laws,  is  retrospective,  and  is 
generally  on  just,  and  may  be  oppressive ;  and  it  is  a  good  gen- 
eral rule  that  a  law  should  have  no  retrospect;  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  laws  may  jnstiy,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, and  also  of  individuals,  relate  to  a  time  antecedent  to 
their  commencement ;  as  statutes  of  oblivion,  or  of  pardon.  They 
are  certainly  retrospective,  and  literally  both  concerning,  and 
after,  the  facts  committed.  But  I  do  not  consider  any  law  ex  post 
facto,  within  the  prohibition,  that  mollifies  the  rigor  of  the  crim- 
inal law ;  but  only  those  that  create,  or  a^ravate,  the  crime ;  or 
increase  the  punishment,  or  change  the  mles  of  evidence,  for  the 
purpose  of  conviction.  Every  law  that  is  to  have  an  operation 
before  the  making  thereof,  as  to  commence  at  an  antecedent 
time,  or  to  save  time  from  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  to  excuse 
acts  which  were  unlawful,  and  before  committed,  and  the  like,  is 
retrospective.  But  such  laws  may  be  proper  or  necessary,  as  the 
case  may  be.  There  is  a  great  and  apparent  difference  between 
making  an  unlawful  act  lawful,  and  the  making  an  innocent 
action  criminal,  and  punishing  it  as  a  crime.  The  expressions 
"ex  post  facto  laws"  are  technical;  they  had  been  in  use  long 
before  the  Bevolntion,  and  had  acquired  an  appropriate  mean- 
ing by  legislators,  lawyers,  and  antliorB.     lie  celebrated  and 
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judicious  Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  hia  Conuaentaries,  con- 
siders ao  ex  post  faeto  law  precisely  in  the  same  light  I  have 
done.  His  opinion  is  confirmed  by  his  sncceesor,  Mr.  Woodde- 
son,  and  by  the  author  of  the  Federalist,  whom  I  esteem  soperior 
to  both,  for  his  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  tme 
principles  of  govenunent.    .    .    . 

In  the  present  case,  there  is  no  fact  done  by  Bnll  and  wife, 
plaintiffs  in  error,  that  is  in  any  manner  affected  by  the  law  or 
resolution  of  Connecticut;  it  does  not  concern,  or  relate  to,  any 
act  done  by  them.  The  decree  of  the  court  of  probate  of  Hart- 
ford, on  the  21st  March,  in  consequence  of  which  Calder  and 
wife  claim  a  right  to  the  property  in  question,  was  given  before 
the  said  law  or  resolution,  and  in  that  sense  was  affected  and 
set  aside  by  it ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  law  allowing  a  heai^ 
ing  and  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  will,  they  have  lost  what  they 
would  have  been  entitled  to,  if  the  law  or  resolution,  and  the 
decision  in  consequence  thereof,  had  not  been  made.  The  decree 
of  the  court  of  probate  is  the  only  fact  on  which  the  law  or  res- 
olution operates.  In  my  judgment  the  case  of  the  plaintiffs  in 
error  is  not  within  the  Iett«r  of  the  prohibition ;  and,  for  the 
reasons  assigned,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  within 
the  intention  of  the  prohibition ;  and  if  within  the  intention,  but 
out  of  the  letter,  I  should  not,  therefore  consider  myself  justified 
to  continue  it  within  the  prohibition,  and  therefore  that  the 
whole  was  void. 

It  was  ai^nied  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  that 
the  legislature  of  Connecticut  had  no  constitutional  power  to 
make  the  resolution,  or  law,  in  question,  granting  a  new  hear- 
ing, &c. 

Without  giving  an  opinion,  at  this  time,  whether  this  court 
has  jurisdiction  to  decide  that  any  law  made  by  congress,  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  void,  I  am  folly 
satisfied  that  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  determine  that  any 
law  of  any  state  legislature,  contrary  tO  the  constitution  of  such 
State  is  void.  Further,  if  this  court  had  such  jnrisdictioQ,  yet 
it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  resolution,  or  law,  in  question, 
is  contrary  to  the  charter  of  Connecticnt,  or  its  constitntion, 
which  is  said  by  counsel  to  be  composed  of  its  charter,  acts  of 
assembly,  and  usages  and  customs.  I  should  think  that  the 
courts  of  Connecticut  are  the  proper  tribunals  to  decide  whether 
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laws  coDtraiy  to  the  consntution  thereof  are  void.  In  the  pres- 
ent case  they  have,  hoth  in  the  inferior  and  saperior  courts, 
determined  that  the  resolntion,  or  law,  in  question,  was  not 
contrary  to  either  their  State  or  the  federal  constitution. 

To  show  that  the  resolution  was  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  contended  that  the  words,  ex  post  facto 
law,  have  a  precise  aud  accurate  meaning,  and  convey  but  one 
idea  to  professional  men,  which  is,  "by  matter  of  after  fact;  by 
something  after  the  fact"  And  Co.  Litt.,  241;  Pearne's  Cont 
Kem.  (old  ed.),  175  and  203;  PoweU  on  Devises,  113,  133,  134. 
were  cited;  and  the  table  to  Coke's  Reports  (by  Wilson),  title 
ex  post  facto,  was  referred  to.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  man 
may  be  a  trespasser  from  the  b^pnning,  hy  matter  of  after  fact ; 
as  where  an  entry  is  given  by  law,  and  the  party  abases  it;  or 
where  the  taw  gives  a  distress,  and  the  party  kills,  or  works  the 


I  admit,  an  act  unlawful  in  the  banning  may,  in  some  cases, 
become  lawful  by  matter  of  after  fact. 

I  also  agree  that  the  words  "ex  post  facto"  have  the  meaning 
contended  for,  and  no  other,  in  the  cases  cited,  and  in  all  sim- 
ilar eases  where  they  are  used  unconnected  with,  and  without 
relatitm  to,  legislative  acts,  or  laws. 

There  appears  te  me  a  manifest  distinction  between  the  case 
where  one  fact  relates  to,  and  affects  another  fact,  as  where  an 
after  fact,  by  operation  of  law,  makes  a  former  fact  either  law- 
ful or  unlawful ;  and  the  case  where  a  law  made  after  a  fact 
done,  is  to  operate  on,  and  to  affect  such  fact.  In  the  first  case 
both  the  acts  are  done  by  private  persons.  In  the  second  case 
the  first  act  is  done  by  a  private  person,  and  the  second  act  is 
done  by  the  legislature  to  affect  the  first  act. 

I  believe  that  but  one  instance  can  be  found  in  which  a  British 
judge  called  a  statute  that  affected  contracte  made  before  the 
statute,  an  ex  post  facto  law ;  but  the  judges  of  Great  Britain 
always  considered  penal  statutes,  that  created  crimes,  or  in- 
creased the  poniahment  of  them,  as  ex  poet  facto  laws. 

If  the  term  ex  poet  facto  law  is  to  be  construed  to  include  and 
to  prohibit  the  enacting  any  law  after  a  fact,  it  will  greatly  re- 
strict the  power  of  the  federal  and  state  legislatores ;  and  the 
consequences  of  such  a  eoostmction  may  not  be  foreseen. 

If  the  prohibition  to  make  no  ex  post  facto  law  extends  to  all 
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laws  made  after  the  fact,  the  two  proMbitioiifi,  not  to  make  any- 
thing but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts, 
and  not  to  pasa  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  ecmtracta, 
were  improper  and  nnneoessaiy.    .    .    . 

It  is  not  to  be  presomed  that  the  federal  or  state  l^pslatores 
will  pass  laws  to  deprive  citizena  of  rights  vested  in  them  by 
exiating  laws;  unless  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  commnnity; 
and  on  making  fnll  satisfaction.  The  restraint  against  making 
any  ex  post  facto  laws  was  not  considered,  by  the  framers  of  the 
constitution,  as  extending  to  prohibit  the  depriving  a  citizen 
even  of  a  vested  right  to  property;  or  the  provision,  "that  pri- 
vate property  should  not  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just 
compensation,"  was  unnecessary. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  right  of  property,  m  its  ori^n,  could 
only  arise  from  compact  express,  or  implied,  and  I  think  it  the 
better  opinion,  that  the  ri^t,  as  well  as  the  mode  or  manner 
of  acquiring  property,  and  of  alienating  or  transferring,  inher- 
iting or  transmitting  it,  is  conferred  by  society,  is  regulated  by 
civil  institution,  and  is  always  subject  to  the  rules  prescribed 
by  positive  law.  When  I  say  that  a  right  is  vested  in  a  citizen, 
I  meao.  that  he  has  the  power  to  do  certain  actions,  or  to  possess 
certain  things,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

If  any  one  has  a  right  to  property,  snch  ri^t  is  a  perfect  and 
exclusive  right;  but  no  one  can  have  such  right  before  he  has 
acquired  a  better  ri^t  to  the  property  than  any  other  person 
in  the  world;  a  right,  therefore,  only  to  recover  property  cannot 
be  called  a  perfect  and  exclusive  right.  I  cannot  agree,  that  a 
right  to  property  vested  in  Calder  and  wife,  in  consequence  of 
the  decree  of  the  21at  of  March,  1783,  disapproving  of  the  will 
of  Morrison,  the  grandson.  If  the  will  was  valid,  Mrs.  Calder 
could  have  no  right,  as  heiress  of  Morrison,  the  physician ;  but 
if  the  will  was  set  adde,  she  had  an  undoubted  title. 

The  resolution,  or  law,  alone  had  no  manner  of  effect  on  any 
right  whatever  vested  in  Calder  and  wife.  The  resolutitm,  or 
law,  combined  with  the  new  hearing,  and  the  decision  in  virtue 
of  it,  took  away  their  right  to  recover  the -property  in  question. 
But  when  combined  they  took  away  no  right  of  property  vested 
in  Calder  and  wife;  because  the  decree  against  the  will,  21st 
March,  1783,  did  not  vest  in  or  transfer  any  property  to  them. 

I  am  under  a  necessity  to  give  a  construction,  or  explanation 
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of  the  words,  "ex  post  facto,"  becanse  they  have  not  any  cer- 
tain meaning  attached  to  them.  But  I  will  not  go  further  than 
I  feel  myself  bound  to  do ;  and  if  I  ever  ezerciae  the  jorisdiction, 
I  will  not  decide  any  law  to  be  void,  but  in  a  very  clear  ease. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  decree  of  the  supreme  court  of 
errors  of  Connecticut  be  affirmed,  with  costs. 

[Justices  Patebbon,  Tbedell,  and  Gushing  delivered  oon- 
earring  opinions.] 


CUMMINGS  V.  THE  STATE  OP  MISSOURI. 
4  Wallace,  S77.     (1866.) 

Mr.  Justice  Field  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  eonrt. 

This  case  comes  before  us  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri,  and  involves  a  consideration  of  the  test  oath 
imposed  by  the  Constitution  of  that  State.  The  plaintiff  in  error 
is  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  was  indicted  and 
convicted  in  one  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  State  of  the  crime 
of  teaching  and  preaching  as  a  priest  and  minister  of  that  re- 
ligious denomination  without  having  first  taken  the  oath,  and 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  to  be 
committed  to  jail  until  the  same  was  paid.  On  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  the  judgment  was  afKrmed. 

The  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  divided  into  its  sep- 
arable parts,  embraces  more  than  thirty  distinct  afBrmations  or 
t«sts.  Some  of  the  acts  against  which  it  is  directed,  constitute 
offenses  of  the  highest  grade,  to  which,  upon  conviction,  heavy 
penalties  are  attached.  Some  of  the  acts  have  never  been  classed 
as  offenses  in  the  laws  of  any  State,  and  some  of  the  acts,  under 
many  circumstances,  would  not  even  be  blameworthy.  It  re- 
quires the  afSant  to  deny  not  only  that  he  has  ever  "been  in 
armed  hostility  to  the  United  States,  or  to  the  lawful  authorities 
thereof,"  hut,  among  other  things,  that  he  has  ever,  "by  act  or 
word,"  manifested  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States,  foreign  or  domestic,  or  his  desire  for  their 
triumph  over  the  etnns  of  the  United  States,  or  his  sympathy 
with  those  engaged  in  rebellion,  or  has  ever  harbored  or  aided 
any  person  engaged  in  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  It^al  in- 
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habitants  of  the  United  States,  or  has  ever  entered  or  left  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  enrollment  or  draft  in  the 
militai?  service  of  the  United  States ;  or,  to  escape  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  in  the  militia  of  the  United  States,  has  ever  indi- 
eated,  in  any  terms,  his  disaffection  to  the  United  States  in  its 
contest  with  the  Rebellion. 

Every  person  ^o  is  unable  to  take  this  oath  is  declared  in- 
capable of  holding,  in  the  State,  "any  ofKce  of  honor,  trust  or 
profits,"  etc    .    .    . 

Fine  and  imprisonmeat  are  prescribed  as  a  punishment  for 
holding  or  exercising  ai^  of  "the  offices,  positions,  trusts,  pro- 
fessions, or  functions,"  specified  without  having  taken  the  oath. 

The  oath  thus  required  is,  for  its  severity,  without  any  prec- 
edent that  we  can  discover.  In  the  first  place  it  is  retrospective ; 
it  embraces  all  the  past  from  this  day;  and,  if  taken  years 
hence,  it  will  also  cover  all  the  intervening  period.     .     .     . 

The  disabilities  created  by  the  constitution  of  Missouri  must 
be  regarded  es  penalties — ^they  constitute  punishment.  We  do 
not  agree  with  the  counsel  of  Missouri  that  "to  punish  one  is 
to  deprive  him  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  and  that  to  take  from 
him  anything  less  than  these  is  no  punishment  at  all."  The 
learned  counsel  does  not  use  these  terms — life,  liberty,  and 
property — as  comprehending  every  right  known  to  the  law.  He 
does  not  include  under  liberty  freedom  from  outrage  on  the 
feelings  as  well  as  restraints  on  the  person.  He  does  not  include 
under  property  those  estates  which  one  may  acquire  in  profes- 
sions, though  they  are  often  the  source  of  the  hi^iest  emolu- 
ments and  honors.  The  deprivation  of  any  rif^ta,  civil  or 
political,  previously  enjoyed,  may  be  punishment,  the  circum- 
stances attending  and  the  cause  of  the  deprivation  determining 
this  fact     .    .    . 

rhe  theory  upon  which  our  political  institutions  rest  is,  that 
all  men  have  certain  inalienable  rights — that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  and  that  in  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  all  avocations,  all  honors,  all  positions,  are 
alike  open  to  every  one,  and  that  in  the  protection  of  these 
rights  all  are  equal  before  the  law.  Any  deprivation  or  sus- 
pension of  any  of  these  ri^ts  for  past  conduct  is  punishment, 
and  can  be  in  no  otherwise  defined.    ,    .    . 
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Now,  some  of  the  acts  to  which  the  expurgatory  oath  is  di- 
rected were  not  offenses  at  the  time  they  were  committed.  It 
was  no  offense  against  any  law  to  eater  or  leave  the  State  of 
Missouri  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  enrollmmt  or  draft  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States,  however  much  the  evasion 
of  such  service  might  be  the  subject  of  moral  censure.  Clauses 
which  prescribe  a  penalty  for  an  act  of  this  nature  are  within 
the  terms  of  the  definition  of  an  ex  post  facto  law— "they  im- 
pose a  punishment  for  an  act  not  punishable  at  the  time  it  was 
cwnmitted." 

Some  of  the  acts  at  which  the  oath  is  directed  constituted 
high  offenses  at  the  time  they  were  committed,  to  which,  upon 
conviction,  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  other  heavy  penalties,  were 
attached.  The  clauses  which  provide  a  further  penalty  for 
these  acts  are  also  within  the  definition  of  an  ex  post  facto  law 
— "they  impose  additional  punishment  to  that  prescribed  when 
the  act  was  committed." 

And  this  is  not  all.  The  clauses  in  question  subvert  the  pre- 
sitmptiona  of  innocence,  and  alter  the  rules  of  evidence,  which 
heretofore,  under  the  universally  recognized  principles  of  the 
common  law,  have  been  supposed  to  be  fundamental  and  un- 
changeable. They  assume  that  the  parties  are  guilty ;  they  call 
upon  the  parties  to  establish  their  innocence;  and  they  declare 
that  such  innocmce  can  be  shown  only  in  one  way — by  an  in- 
quisition, in  the  form  of  an  expnrgatory  oath,  into  the  con- 
sciences of  the  parties.    .    .    . 

The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  must  be 
reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded,  with  directions  to  enter  a 
judgment  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and 
directing  that  court  to  discharge  the  defendant  from  imprison- 
ment, and  suffer  him  to  depart  without  delay. 

And  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice,  and  Messrs.  Justices  Swayne,  Davis,  and 
MiLiiEB  dissented.         .    , 
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CHAPTER  DC 

1AW5  IMPAIRING  THE  OBUGATION  OF 
CONTRACTS  VOID.* 

FLETCHER  v.  PECK. 
6  CrancK,  87.    Decided  1810. 

Emn*  to  Qie  eircuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  in  an  action  of  covenant  broo^t  by 
Fletcher  a^inst  Peck.    .    .    . 

March  16,  1810.  m*tmtt*t.i.^  g.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court  as  follows: 

The  pleadings  being  now  amended,  this  cause  comes  on  again 
to  be  heard  on  sundry  demurrers,  and  on  a  special  verdict 

This  suit  was  instituted  on  several  covenants  contained  in  a 
deed  made  by  John  Peek,  the  defendant  in  error,  conveying  to 
Robert  Fletcher,  the  plaintiff  in  error,  certain  lands  which  were 
part  of  a  large  purchase  made  by  James  Ounn  and  others,  in 
the  year  1795,  frcon  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  contract  for  which 
was  made  in  the  form  of  a  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that 
State. 

The  first  count  in  the  declaration  set  forth  a  breach  in  the 
second  covenant  contained  in  the  deed.  The  eovenant  is,  "that 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  G^rgia,  at  the  time  of  paaang 
-  the  act  of  sale  aforesaid,  had  good  right  to  sell  and  dispose  of 
the  same  in  manner  pointed  ont  by  the  said  act."  The  breach 
assigned  is,  that  the  legislature  had  no  power  to  selL 

The  plea  in  bar  setB  forth  the  constitution  of  fhs  State  of 
Qeorgia,  and  avers  that  the  lands  sold  by  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintiff,  were  within  t^Lat  State.  It  then  sets  forth  the  grant- 
ing act,  and  avers  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  sell  and  dispose 
of  the  premises  as  pointed  out  by  the  act 

To  this  plea  the  plaintiff  below  demurred,  and  the  defendant 
joined  in  demnrrer. 

*  8«e  Sec.  172,  Tol.  2,  OTclopodla  of  Law. 
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That  tiie  le^slatnre  of  Qeorgia,  unless  restrained  b^  its  own 
constitntion,  possesses  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  onappro-  ' 
priated  lands  within  its  own  limits,  in  sach  manner  as  its  own 
judgment  shall  dletate,  is  a  proposition  not  to  be  controverted. 
The  only  question,  then,  presented  by  this  demurrer,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  court,  is  this,  did  the  then  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  prohibit  the  legialatore  to  dispose  of  the 
lands,  which  were  the  subject  of  this  contract,  in  the  manner 
stiptdated  by  the  contract  I 

The  question  whether  a  law  be  void  for  its  repugnancy  to 
the  constitution,  is,  at  all  times,  a  question  of  much  delicacy, 
which  ought  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  decided  in  the  afBrmative, 
in  a  dOTibtfiil  case.  The  court,  when  impelled  by  duty  to  render 
such  a  judgment,  would  be  unworthy  of  its  station,  could  it  be 
unmindful  of  the  solemn  obl^ations  which  that  station  imposes. 
But  it  is  not  on  sl^t  implication  and  vague  conjecture  that 
the  legislature  is  to  be  pronounced  to  have  transcended  its  pow- 
ers, and  its  acts  to  be  considered  as  void.  The  opposition  be- 
tween the  constitution  and  the  law  should  be  such  that  the  judge 
feels  a  clear  and  strong  conviction  of  their  incompatibility  with 
each  other. 

In  this  case  the  court  can  perceive  no  such  opposition.  In 
the  constitution  of  Geoi^,  adopted  in  the  year  1789,  the  court 
can  perceive  no  restriction  on  the  l^islative  power  which  in- 
hibits the  passage  of  the  act  of  1795.  They  cannot  say  that,  in 
passing  that  act,  the  legislature  has  transcended  its  powers, 
and  violated  the  constitution. 

In  overruling  the  demurrer,  therefore,  to  the  first  plea,  the 
circuit  court  committed  no  error. 

The  third  covenant  is,  that  all  the  title  which  the  State  of 
G«oi^^  ever  had  in  the  premises  had  been  legally  conveyed  to 
John  Feck,  ihe  grantor. 

The  second  count  assigns,  in  substance,  as  a  breach  of  this 
covenant,  that  the  original  grantees  from  the  State  of  Qeorgia 
promised  and  assured  divers  members  of  the  legislature,  then  sit- 
ting in  general  assembly,  that  if  the  said  members  would  assent 
to,  and  vote  for,  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  if  the  said  bill 
should  pass,  such  members  should  have  a  share  of,  and  be  inter- 
ested in,  all  the  lands  purchased  from  the  said  State  by  virtue 
of  such  law.    And  that  divers  of  the  said  members,  to  whom  the 
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said  promises  were  made,  were  nnduly  inHueDced  thereby,  and, 
under  aoch  inHoeuce,  did  vote  for  the  passing  of  the  aaid  bill ; 
by  reasoa  whereof  the  said  law  was  a  nullity,  etc.,  and  so  tlie 
title  of  the  State  of  Georgia  did  not  pass  to  the  aaid  Feck,  ete. 

The  plea  to  this  count,  after  protesting  that  the  promises  it 
alleges  were  not  made,  avers,  that  until  after  the  porchaae 
made  from  the  original  grantees  hy  James  Greenleaf,  under 
whom  the  said  Peek  elaims,  neither  the  said  James  Greenleaf, 
nor  the  said  Peck,  nor  any  of  the  mesne  vendors  between  the 
said  Greenleaf  and  Peck,  bad  any  notice  or  knowledge  that  any 
Buch  promises  or  assurances  were  made  by  the  said  original 
grantees,  or  either  of  them,  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  G^rgia. 

To  this  plea  the  plaintiff  demurred  generally,  and  the  defend- 
ant joined  in  the  demurrer. 

That  corruption  should  find  its  way  into  the  governments  of 
our  infant  repabliea,  and  contaminate  the  very  source  of  legisla- 
tion, or  that  impure  motives  should  contribute  to  the  passage  of 
a  law,  or  the  formation  of  a  l^islative  contract,  are  circum- 
staneee  most  deeply  to  be  deplored.  How  far  a  court  of  justice 
would,  in  any  case,  be  competent,  on  proceedings  instituted  by 
the  State  itself,  to  vacate  a  contract  thus  formed,  and  to  annul 
rights  acquired  under  that  contract,  by  third  persons  having  no 
notice  of  the  improper  means  by  which  it  was  obtained,  is  a 
question  which  the  court  would  approach  with  much  circum- 
spection.  It  may  well  be  doubted  how  far  the  validity  of  a  law 
depends  upon  the  motives  of  its  framers,  and  how  far  the  par- 
ticular inducements,  operating  on  members  of  the  supreme 
sovereign  power  of  a  State,  to  the  formation  of  a  contract  by 
that  power,  are  examinable  in  a  court  of  justice.  If  the  prin- 
ciple be  conceded,  that  an  act  of  the  supreme  sovereign  power 
might  be  declared  null  by  a  court  in  consequence  of  the  means 
which  procured  it,  still  would  there  be  much  difficulty  in  saying 
to  what  extent  those  means  must  be  applied  to  produce  this 
effect.  Must  it  be  direct  corruption,  or  would  interest  or  undue 
influence  of  any  kind  be  sufficient  t  Must  the  vitiating  cause 
operate  on  a  majority,  or  on  what  number  of  the  members  1 
Would  the  act  be  null,  whatever  might  be  the  wish  of  the  nation, 
or  would  its  obligation  or  nullity  depend  upon  the  public  senti- 
ment t 
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If  the  majority  of  tlie  legislature  be  corrupted,  it  m&y  wdl  be 
(Joabted  whether  it  be  within  the  prOTinee  of  the  jodieiary  to 
control  their  conduct,  and,  if  less  than  a  majority  act  from  im- 
pure motives,  the  principle  by  which  judicial  interference  would 
be  r^ulated  is  not  clearly  discerned. 

Whatever  difficulties  this  subject  mi^t  present,  when  viewed 
under  aspects  of  which  it  mt^  be  susceptible,  this  court  can 
perceive  none  in  the  particular  pleadings  now  under  considerar 
tion. 

This  is  not  a  bill  brought  by  the  State  of  Georgia  to  annul 
the  contract,  nor  does  it  appear  to  the  court,  by  this  count,  that 
the  State  of  Oeorgia  is  dissatisfied  with  the  sale  that  has  been 
made.  The  case,  as  made  out  in  the  pleadings,  is  simply  this. 
One  individual  who  holds  lands  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  under  a 
deed  covenanting  that  the  title  of  Georgia  was  in  the  grantor, 
brings  an  action  of  covenant  upon  Uiis  deed,  and  assigns,  as  a 
breach,  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  werd  induced 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  law  which  constituted  the  contract,  by 
being  promised  an  interest  in  it,  and  that  therefore  the  act  is 
a  mere  nullity. 

This  solemn  question  cannot  be  brought  thns  collaterally  and 
incidentally  before  the  court.  It  would  be  indecent  in  the  ex- 
treme, upon  a  private  contract  between  two  individuals,  to 
enter  into  an  inquiry  respecting  the  corruption  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  a  State,  If  the  title  be  plainly  deduced  from  a  legis- 
lative act,  which  the  legislature  might  constitutionally  pass,  if 
the  act  be  clothed  with  all  the  requisite  forms  of  a  law,  a  court, 
sitting  as  a  court  of  law,. cannot  sustain  a  snit  brought  by  one 
individual  against  another  founded  on  the  allegation  that  the 
act  is  a  nullity,  in  consequence  of  the  impure  motives  which  in- 
fluenced certain  members  of  the  legislature  which  passed  the 
law. 

The  circuit  court,  therefore,  did  right  in  overruling  this  de- 
murrer. 

The  fourth  covenant  in  the  deed  is,  that  the  title  to  the  prem- 
ises has  been  in  no  way  constitutionally  or  legally  impaired  by 
virtue  of  any  subsequent  act  of  any  subsequent  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

The  third  count  recites  the  undue  means  practiced  on  certain 
members  of  the  legislature,  as  stated  in  the  sectmd  count,  and 
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then  alleges  that,  in  consequeDce  of  these  practices  and  of  other 
causes,  a  aubsequent  legislature  passed  an  act  annulling  and 
rescinding  the  law  under  which  the  conveyance  to  the  original 
grantees  was  made,  declaring  that  conveyance  void,  and  assert- 
ing tiie  title  of  the  State  to  the  lands  it  contained.  The  count 
proceeds  to  recite  at  lai^  this  rescinding  act,  and  concludes 
with  averring  th&t,  by  reaaon  of  this  act,  the  title  of  the 
said  Peck  in  the  pi-emises  was  constitutiOBally  and  legally  im- 
paired, and  rendered  noil  and  void. 

After  protesting  as  before  that  no  such  promises  were  made 
as  stated  in  this  count,  the  defendant  again  pleads  that  himself 
and  the  first  purchaser  under  the  original  grantees,  and  all 
intermediate  holders  of  the  property,  were  purchasers  without 
notice. 

To  this  plea  there  is  a  demurrer  and  joinder. 

The  importance  and  the  difSeulty  of  the  questions  presented 
by  these  pleadings,  are  deeply  felt  by  the  court. 

The  lands  in  controversy  vested  absolutely  in  James  Qunn 
and  others,  the  original  grantees,  by  the  conveyance  of  the  gov- 
ernor, made  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  assembly  to  which  the 
l^islatnre  was  fully  competent  Being  thus  in  full  pomession 
of  the  legal  estate,  they,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  conveyed 
portions  of  the  land  to  those  who  were  willing  to  purchase. 
If  Uie  original  transaction  was  infected  with  fraud,  these  pur- 
chasers did  not  participate  in  it,  and  had  no  notice  of  it.  They 
were  innocent.  Tet  the  legislature  of  Georgia  has  involved  than 
in  the  fate  of  the  first  parties  to  the  transaction,  and,  if  tlie 
act  be  valid,  has  annihilated  their  rights  also. 

The  legislature  of  Qeoi^a  was  a  party  to  this  transaction ;  and 
for  a  party  to  pronounce  its  own  deed  invalid,  whatever  canae 
may  be  assigned  for  its  invalidity,  most  be  considered  as  a  mere 
act  of  power  which  must  find  its  vindication  in  a  train  of  rea- 
soning not  often  heard  in  courts  of  justice. 

But  the  real  party,  it  is  said,  are  the  people,  and  when  iheir 
agents  are  unfaithful,  the  acts  of  those  agents  ceam  to  be 
obligatory. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected  that  the  people  can  act  raily 
by  these  agents,  and  that,  while  within  the  powers  conferred  on 
them,  their  acts  must  be  considered  as  the  acta  of  the  people. 
If  the  agents  be  corrupt,  others  may  be  chosen,  and  if  their 
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contracts  be  examinable,  the  common  sentiment,  as  well  as  com- 
mon nsa^  of  mankind,  points  out  a  mode  by  which  this  exami- 
nation may  be  made,  and  their  validity  determined. 

If  the  legialature  of  Georgia  was  not  bound  to  submit  its  pre- 
tensions to  those  tribunals  which  are  established  for  the  security 
of  property,  and  to  decide  on  human  rights,  if  it  might  claim  to 
itself  the  power  of  judging  in  ita  own  case,  yet  there  are  certain 
great  principles  of  justice,  whose  authority  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  ought  not  to  be  entirely  disregarded. 

If  the  legislature  be  its  own  judge  in  its  own  case,  it  would 
seem  equitable  that  its  decisions  should  be  regulated  by  thoae 
rules  which  would  have  regulated  the  decision  of  a  judicial 
tribunal.  The  question  was,  in  its  nature,  a  question  of  title, 
and  the  tribunal  which  decided  it  was  either  acting  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  court  of  justice,  and  performing  a  duty  usually  as- 
signed to  a  court,  or  it  was  exerting  a  mere  act  of  power  in 
which  it  was  controlled  only  by  its  own  will. 

If  a  suit  be  brought  to  set  aside  a  conveyance  obtained  by 
fraud,  and  the  fraud  be  clearly  proved,  the  conveyance  will  be 
set  aside,  as  between  the  parties ;  but  the  rights  of  third  persons, 
who  are  purchasers  without  notice,  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, cannot  be  disregarded.  Titles,  which,  according  to  every 
legal  test,  are  perfect,  are  acquired  with  that  confidence  which  is 
inspired  by  the  opinion  that  the  purchaser  is  safe.  If  there  be 
any  concealed  defect,  arising  from  the  conduct  of  those  who 
had  held  the  property  long  before  he  acquired  it,  of  which  he 
had  no  notice,  that  concealed  defect  cannot  be  set  up  against 
him.  He  has  paid  his  money  for  a  title  good  at  law ;  he  is  inno- 
cent, whatever  may  be  the  guilt  of  others,  and  equity  will  not 
subject  him  to  the  penalties  attached  to  that  guilt.  All  titles 
would  be  insecure,  and  the  intercourse  between  man  and  man 
would  be  very  seriously  obstructed,  if  this  principle  be  over- 
turned. 

A  court  of  chancery,  therefore,  had  a  bill  been  brought  to  set 
aside  the  conveyance  made  to  James  Gunn  and  others,  as  being 
obtained  by  improper  practices  with  the  legislature,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  decision  as  respected  the  original  grantees, 
would  have  been  bound,  by  its  own  rules,  and  by  the  clearest 
principles  of  equity,  to  leave  unmolested  those  who  were  pur- 
chasers,  without  notice,  for  a  valuable  consideratioix 
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If  the  legifllatnre  felt  itself  abBolved  from  those  rales  of 
property  which  are  common  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  those  principles  of  equity  which  are  acknowl- 
edged in  all  our  courts,  its  act  is  to  be  anpported  by  its  power 
alone,  and  the  same  power  may  divest  any  other  indiTidoal  of 
his  lands,  if  it  shall  be  tlie  will  of  the  legislatore  so  to  exert  it. 

It  is  not  intended  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  the  l^islature 
of  Georgia,  or  of  its  acts.  Far  from  it.  The  question  is  a  gen- 
eral question,  and  ia  treated  as  one.  For  although  such  power- 
ful objections  to  a  legislative  grant,  as  are  alleged  against  this, 
may  not  again  exist,  yet  the  principle,  on  which  alone  this 
rescinding  act  is  to  be  supported,  may  be  applied  to  every  case 
to  which  it  shall  be  the  will  of  any  legislature  to  apply  it.  The 
principle  is  this :  that  a  legislature  may,  by  its  own  act,  divest 
the  vested  estate  of  any  man  whatever,  for  reasons  which  shall, 
by  itself,  be  deemed  sufficient. 

In  this  case  the  legislature  may  have  had  ample  proof  that 
the  original  grant  was  obtained  by  practices  which  can  never  be 
too  much  reprobated,  and  which  would  have  justified  its  abroga- 
tion so  far  as  respected  those  to  whom  crime  was  imputable. 
But  the  grant,  when  issued,  conveyed  an  estate  in  fee-simple 
to  the  grantee,  clothed  with  alt  the  solemnities  which  law  can 
bestow.  This  estate  was  transferable ;  and  those  who  purchased 
parts  of  it  were  not  stained  by  that  guilt  which  infected  the 
original  transaction.  Their  case  is  not  distinguishable  from  the 
ordinary  ease  of  purchasers  of  a  legal  estate  without  knowledge 
of  any  secret  fraud  which  might  have  led  to  the  emanation  of 
the  original  grant.  Accordii^  to  the  well-known  course  of 
equity,  their  rights  could  not  be  affected  by  such  fraud.  Their 
situation  was  the  same,  their  title  was  the  same,  with  that  of 
every  other  member  of  the  conununity  who  holds  laud  by  reg- 
ular conveyances  from  the  original  patentee. 

Is  Qie  power  of  the  legislature  competent  to  the  annihilation 
of  such  title,  and  to  a  resumption  of  the  property  thus  heldt 

The  principle  asserted  is,  that  one  legislature  is  competent  to 
repeal  any  act  which  a  former  legislature  was  competent  to 
passi  and  that  one  legislature  cannot  abridge  the  powers  of 
a  succeeding  le^latnre. 

The  correctness  of  this  principle,  so  far  as  respects  general 
legislation,  can  nevor  be  controverted.    But  if  an  act  be  done 
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under  a  law,  a  succeeding  legislature  cannot  undo  it.  Tlie  pa^t 
cannot  be  recalled  by  the  moat  absolute  power.  Conveyances 
have  been  made,  those  conveyances  have  vested  legal  estates, 
and,  if  those  estates  may  be  seized  by  the  sovereign  authority, 
still,  that  they  originally  vested  is  a  fact,  and  cannot  cease  to  be 
a  fact. 

When,  then,  a  law  is  in  its  nature  a  contract,  when  absolute 
rights  have  vested  under  that  contract,  a  repeal  of  the  law 
cannot  divest  those  rights;  and  the  act  of  annulling  them,  if 
legitimate,  is  rendered  so  by  a  power  applicable  to  the  case  of 
every  individual  in  the  community. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  nature  of  society  and  of 
government  does  not  prescribe  some  limits  to  the  legislative 
power ;  and  if  any  be  prescribed,  where  are  they  to  be  found,  if 
the  property  of  an  individual,  fairly  and  honestly  acquired,  may 
be  seized  without  compensation  T 

To  the  legislature  all  legislative  power  is  granted;  but  the 
question,  whether  the  act  of  transferring  the  property  of  an 
individual  to  the  public,  be  in  the  nature  of  the  legislative 
power,  is  well  worthy  of  serious  reflection. 

It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  legislature  {«  prescribe  gen- 
eral rules  for  the  government  of  society;  the  application  of  those 
rules  to  individuals  in  society  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of 
other  departments.  How  far  the  power  of  giving  the  law  may 
involve  every  other  power,  in  cases  where  the  constitution  is 
silent,  never  has  been,  and  perhaps  never  can  be,  definitely 
stated. 

The  vdU^ty  of  this  rescinding  act,  then,  might  weU  be 
doubted,  were  Georgia  a  single  sovereign  power.  But  Georgia 
cannot  he  viewed  as  a  siiigle,  unconnected,  sovereign  power,  on 
whose  legislature  no  other  restrictions  m-e  imposed  than  may  he 
found  in  its  oton  constitution.  She  is  a  part  of  a  large  empire; 
she  is  a  member  of  the  American  Union;  and  that  union  has  a 
constitution  the  supremacy  of  which  all  acknowledge,  and  which 
imposes  limits  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  which 
none  claim  a  right  to  pass.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  no  State  shtdl  pass  any  hill  of  attainder,  ex 
post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

Does  the  case  now  under  consideration  come  within  this  pro- 
hibitory section  of  the  constitution! 
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In  considering  this  very  interesting  question,  we  immediate^ 
ask  ourselves  what  is  a  contract  t    Is  a  grant  a  contract  T 

A  contract  is  a  compact  between  two  or  more  parties,  and  is 
either  executory  or  executed.  An  executory  contract  is  one  in 
which  a  party  binds  himself  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  partienlar 
thing ;  such  was  the  law  under  which  the  conveyance  was  made 
by  Uie  governor.  A  contract  executed  is  one  in  which  the  object 
of  contract  is  performed;  and  this,  says  Blackstone,  differs  in 
nothing  from  a  grant.  The  contract  between  Georgia  and  the 
purchasers  was  executed  by  the  grant.  A  contract  executed,  aa 
veil  aa  one  which  is  executory,  contains  obligations  binding  on 
the  parties.  A  grant,  in  its  own  nature,  amounts  to  an  extin- 
goishment  of  the  r^ht  of  the  grantor,  and  implies  a  contract 
not  to  reassert  that  right  A  party  is,  therefore,  always  estopped 
by  his  own  grant. 

Since,  then,  in  fact,  a  grant  is  a  contract  execated,  the  obli- 
gation of  which  still  continues,  and  since  the  constitution  uses 
the  general  term  contract,  without  distinguishing  between  those 
which  are  executory  and  those  which  are  executed,  it  must  be 
construed  to  comprehend  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former.  A 
law  annulling  conveyances  between  individuals,  and  declaring 
that  the  grantors  should  stand  seized  of  their  former  estates, 
notwithstanding  those  grants,  would  be  as  repugnant  to  the 
constitution  as  a  law  discharging  the  vendors  of  property  from 
the  obligation  of  executing  their  contracts  by  conveyances.  It 
would  be  strange  if  a  contract  to  convey  was  secured  by  the 
constitution,  while  an  absolute  conveyance  remained  unpro- 
tected. 

If,  under  a  fair  construction  of  the  eonstitutioa,  grants  are 
comprehended  under  the  term  contracts,  is  a  grant  from  the 
State  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  provision}  la  the 
clause  to  be  considered  as  inhibiting  the  State  from  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts  between  two  individuals,  but  as  ex- 
cluding from  that  inhibition  contracts  made  with  itself  t 

The  words  themselves  contain  no  such  distinction.  They  are 
general,  and  are  applicable  to  contracts  of  every  description. 
If  contracts  made  with  the  State  are  to  be  exempted  from  their 
operation,  the  exception  must  arise  from  the  character  of  the 
contracting  party,  not  from  the  words  which  are  employed. 

'Whatever  respect  might  have  been  felt  for  the  state  sovereign- 
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ties,  it  ia  not  to  be  disfnused  that  the  f  ramers  of  the  constitution 
viewed,  vith  some  appreheiudoa,  Uie  violent  acts  which  might 
grow  ODt  of  the  feelings  of  tlie  moment ;  and  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  adopting  that  instrument,  have  manifested 
a  determination  to  shield  themselves  and  their  property  from 
the  effects  of  those  sudden  and  strong  paaaions  to  which  meai 
are  exposed.  The  restrictions  on  the  legislative  power  of  the 
States  are  obviously  founded  in  this  sentiment;  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  contains  what  may  be  deemed  a 
bill  of  rights  for  the  people  of  each  State. 

No  State  shall  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

A  hill  of  attainder  may  affect  the  life  of  an  individual,  or 
may  confiscate  his  property,  or  may  do  both. 

In  this  form  the  power  of  the  legislatore  over  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  individuals  is  expressly  restrained.  What  motive, 
then,  for  implying,  in  words  which  import  a  general  prohibition 
to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  an  exception  in  favor  of 
the  right  to  impair  the  obligation  of  those  contracts  into  which 
the  State  may  enter  T 

The  State  legialatnres  can  pass  no  ex  post  facto  law.  An  ex 
poet  facto  law  is  one  which  renders  an  act  punishable  in  a  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  not  pmiishable  when  it  was  committed. 
Such  a  law  may  inflict  penalties  on  the  person,  or  may  inflict 
peconiary  penalties  which  swell  the  public  treasury.  The  legis- 
lature is  then  prohibited  from  pasnng  a  law  by  which  a  man's 
estate,  or  any  part  of  it,  shall  be  seized  for  a  crime  which  was 
not  declared,  by  some  previous  law,  to  render  him  liable  to  that 
pxmishment.  Why,  then,  should  violence  be  done  to  the  natural 
meaning  of  words  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  to  the  legislature 
the  power  of  seizing,  for  public  use,  the  estate  of  an  individual 
in  the  form  of  a  law  annulling  the  title  by  which  he  holds  that 
estate  t  The  court  can  perceive  no  sufficient  ^^unds  for  mak- 
ing that  distinction.  This  rescinding  act  would  have  the  effect 
of  an  ex  post  facto  law.-  It  forfeits  the  estate  of  Fletcher  for 
a  crime  not  committed  by  himself,  but  by  those  from  whom  he 
purchased.  This  cannot  be  effected  in  the  form  of  an  ex  post 
facto  law,  or  bill  of  attainder ;  why,  then,  is  it  allowable  in  the 
form  of  a  law  annulling  the  original  grant  f 

The  argument  in  favor  of  presuming  an  intention  to  except  a 
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case,  not  vzcepted  hy  tk»  wordi  of  the  coiutitBtioii,  it  sascepti- 
ble  of  some  illustration  from  a  principle  originaliy  engrafted  in 
that  instnimrait,  tbou^  no  longer  a  part  of  it  The  constita- 
tion,  as  passed,  gave  the  courts  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction 
in  suita  brought  against  individual  States.  A  State,  then,  which 
violated  its  own  contract,  was  suable  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
Sti&tea  for  that  violaticHL  Would  it  have  been  a  defense  in  such 
a  suit  to  sa;  that  the  State  had  passed  a  law  absolving  itself 
from  the  contractf  It  is  scarcely  to  be  eonoeived  that  inch  a 
defense  could  be  set  np.  And  yet,  if  a  State  is  neither  re- 
strained by  the  general  principles  of  our  pfditical  institutions, 
nor  by  the  words  of  the  conatitntion,  trom  impairing  the  obligSr 
ti(m  of  its  own  contracts,  snch  a  defense  would  be  a  valid  one. 
This  feature  ia  no  longer  found  in  the  otmstitntioB ;  hot  it  aids 
in  the  ctmstmction  of  those  clBuses  with  which  it  was  originally 
associated. 

It  is,  (b&i,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court,  that,  in  Uiis 
case,  the  estate  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  purchaser  for 
a  valuable  consideration,  without  notice,  the  State  of  Georgia 
was  restrained,  either  by  general  principles  which  are  ooomKHi 
to  our  free  institutionfl,  or  by  &e  particular  provistcns  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  from  paanng  a  law  wherri>y 
the  estate  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  premises  so  pnrchased  could  be 
constitutionally  and  legally  impaired  and  rendered  null  and 
void. 

In  overruling  the  demurrer  to  the  3d  plea,  therefore,  there  is 
no  error.    .    .    . 

The  question,  whether  the  vacant  lands  within  the  United 
States  became  a  joint  property,  or  belonged  to  the  separate 
States,  was  a  momentous  question,  which,  at  one  time,  threatened 
to  shake  the  American  confederacy  to  its  foundation.  This 
important  and  dangerons  contest  has  been  compromised,  and 
the  compromise  is  not  now  to  be  disturbed. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  coort,  that  the  particular  land  stated 
in  the  declaration  i^peats  from  this  special  verdict,  to  lie  mthin 
the  State  of  Georgia,  and  that  the  State  of  Qeorgia  had  power 
to  grant  it 

Some  difficulty  was  produced  by  the  langnage  of  the  covenant, 
and  of  the  pleadings.  It  was  doubted  whether  a  State  can  b« 
seised  in  fee  of  lands  subject  to  the  Indian  title,  and  whether  a 
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deeudon  Qtat  they  were  seized  in  fee  miglit  not  be  cooRtrued  to 
amonnt  to  a  decision  that  their  grantee  mi^t  mitintiain  an  eject- 
ment for  them,  notwithstanding  that  title. 

The  majcoit;  of  the  court  ia  of  opinion  that  the  netura  of  the 
Indian  title,  which  ia  certainly  to  be  respected  by  all  coorts, 
nntil  it  be  Intimately  extingnished,  ia  not  tuch  aa  to  be  abso- 
Intely  repugnant  to  aeizin  in  fee  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Judgment  affirmed,  with  coitt. 

[Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  a  separate  opinion.] 


STTRGES  V.  CBOWNINaSHIBLD. 

4  WJuaton,  132.     (1819.) 

[In  this  case  suit  waa  brought  against  the  defendant  as  Uie 
maker  of  two  promissory  notes.  They  were  both  dated  at  New 
York,  on  22d  day  of  March,  1811,  and  the  defendant  pleaded 
his  discharge  under  an  act  for  the  benefit  of  insolvent  debtors 
and  their  creditors,  passed  I^  the  legislature  of  New  York  sub- 
sequently to  the  date  of  the  notes  in  eanttoversf.  The  contracts 
claimed  to  be  violated  were  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
law,  and  the  coort  held,  for  that  reason,  that  this  feature  of  the 
law  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  as  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.] 

Mabshau^  C.  J.>  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  conrt.    .    .    . 

We  proceed  to  the  great  qaesticm  on  which  the  cause  must 
depend.  Does  the  law  of  New  York,  which  is  pleaded  in  this 
aana,  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  f  This  act  liberates  the 
person  of  the  debtor,  and  dischargee  him  from  all  liability  for 
any  debt  previously  contracted,  on  his  surrendering  bis  prop- 
erty in  the  manner  it  prescribes.  In  diacossing  the  question 
whether  a  State  is  prohibited  from  pssing  such  a  law  as  this, 
our  first  inquiry  is  into  the  meaning  of  words  in  common 
use.  "What  is  the  obligation  of  a  contract  f  and  what  will 
impair  itt 

It  would  seem  difficult  to  substitute  words  which  are  more 
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intelligible,  or  less  liable  to  miBCODBtnietioD,  than  those  wliich 
are  to  be  explained.  A  contract  is  an  agreement  in  which  a 
party  nndflrtakes  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  particular  thing.  The 
law  binds  him  to  perform  his  TrndertaMngi,  and  this  is,  of  course, 
the  obligation  of  bis  contract.  In  the  caae  at  bar,  the  defend- 
ant has  given  his  promissory  note  to  pay  the  plaintiff  a  sum  of 
money  on  or  before  a  certain  day.  The  contract  binds  him  to 
pay  that  sum  on  that  day ;  and  this  is  its  obligation.  Any  law 
which  releases  a  part  of  this  obligation,  must  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word,  impair  it.  Mneh  more  must  a  law  impair  it  which 
makes  it  totally  invalid,  and  entirely  discharges  it 

TlfK  words  of  the  constitution,  then,  are  express,  and  incar 
pable  of  being  misonderstood.  They  admit  of  no  variety  of 
construction,  and  are  acknowledged  to  apply  to  that  species  of 
contract,  an  engagement  between  man  and  man,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  which  has  been  entered  into  by  these  parties. 
Yet  the  opinion  that  this  law  is  not  within  the  prohibition  of 
the  constitution,  has  been  entertained  by  those  who  are  entitled 
to  great  respect,  and  has  been  supported  by  arguments  which 
deserve  to  be  seriously  considered. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  as  a  contract  can  only  bind  a  man 
to  p^  to  the  full  extent  of  bis  property,  it  is  an  implied  con- 
dition that  he  may  be  disduuged  on  surrendering  the  whole 
of  it 

Bnt  it  is  not  true  that  the  parties  have  in  view  only  the  prop- 
erty in  possession  when  the  contract  is  formed,  or  that  its  obli- 
gation does  not  extend  to  future  acquisitions.  Industry,  talents, 
and  integrity,  constitute  a  fund  which  is  as  confidently  trusted 
as  property  itself.  Future  acquisitions  are,  therefore,  liable 
for  contracts;  and  to  release  them  from  this  liability  impairs 
their  obligation. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  act  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  ia  pleaded  by  the  defendant  in  this 
cause,  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  discharge  this  defendant  from  the 
debt  in  the  declaration  menticmed,  is  contrary  to  the  constita- 
tiou  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  plea  ia  no  bar  to  the 
action.    .    .    . 
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THE  TRUSTEES  OP  DARTMOUTH  COUiEGE  v.  WOOD- 
WARD. 

4  Wkeat<m,  518.    (1819.) 

Mabbhali.,  G.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  coort,  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  is  an  action  of  trover,  broi^ht  by  the  Trustees  of  Dart- 
month  College  against  William  H.  Woodward,  in  the  state  court 
of  New  Hampahire  for  the  book  or  records,  corporate  seal,  and 
other  corporate  property,  to  which  the  plaintifEs  allege  them- 
selves to  be  entitled. 

A  special  verdict,  after  setting  out  the  rights  of  the  parties, 
finds  for  the  defendant,  if  certain  acts  of  the  legislature  of 
New  Hampshire,  passed  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1816,  be  valid,  and  binding  on  the  trustees  without 
their  assent,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States;  otherwise  it  finds  for  the  plaintiffs. 

The  superior  court  of  judicature  of  New  Hampshire  rendered 
a  judgment  upon  this  verdict  for  the  defendant,  which  judg- 
ment has  been  brought  before  this  court  by  writ  of  error.  The 
single  question  now  to  be  considered  is,  do  the  acts  to  which  the 
verdict  refers  violate  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  t 

The  title  of  the  plaintifEs  originates  in  a  charter  dated  tlie 
13th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1769,  incorporating  twelve 
persons  therein  mentioned,  by  the  name  of  "The  Trustees  of 
Dartmouth  College,"  granting  to  them  and  their  Bucceasors  the 
usual  corporate  privil^es  and  powers,  and  authorizing  the 
trustees,  who  are  to  govern  the  college,  to  fill  up  all  vacancies 
which  may  be  created  in  their  own  body. 

The  defendant  claims  under  three  acts  of  the  legislature  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  most  material  of  which  was  passed  on  the 
27th  of  June,  1816,  and  is  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
charter  and  enlai^  and  improve  the  corporation  of  Dartmontli 
College."  Among  other  alterations  in  the  charter,  this  act 
increases  the  number  of  trostees  to  twenty-one,  ^ves  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  additional  members  to  the  executive  of  the 
State,  and  creates  a  board  of  overseers,  with  power  to  inspect 
and  control  the  most  important  acts  of  the  trustees.    This  board 
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consists  of  twenty-five  persons.  The  president  of  the  senate  Qie 
speaker  of  the  honse  of  r^resmtatiTeB  of  New  Hami^ure,  and 
the  goremoT  and  lieutenant-govemor  of  Vermont,  for  the  time 
being,  are  to  be  members  ex  o{pcio.  The  board  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  governor  and  eooncil  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
are  also  onpowered  to  fill  all  vaeancies  i^ch  may  occur.  The 
acts  of  the  ISth  and  26th  of  December  are  sapplemental  to 
that  of  the  27th  of  Jane,  and  are  prineipsUy  intended  to  cany 
that  act  into  effect 

The  majmty  of  the  truBteee  of  the  ooUege  have  refused  to 
aceept  this  amended  charter,  and  have  broo^t  ^s  soil  for 
the  corporate  proper^,  which  is  in  possession  of  a  person  hold- 
ing by  virtae  of  the  acts  which  have  b^n  stated. 

It  can  require  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  circnmstances 
of  this  case  constitute  a  contract  An  application  is  made  to 
the  crown  for  a  charter  to  incorporate  a  religious  and  literary 
institution.  In  the  application  it  is  stated  Qiat  lai^  oontribn- 
tiona  have  been  made  for  the  object,  which  will  be  conferred 
on  the  corporation  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  created.  The  charter  is 
granted,  and  on  its  faith  the  property  is  conv^ed.  Surely  in 
this  transactitm  every  ingredient  of  a  complete  and  Intimate 
contract  is  to  be  found. 

The  points  for  consideration  are, 

1.  Is  this  contract  protected  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  t 

2.  Is  it  impaired  by  the  acts  under  which  the  defendant 
holds  T 

[It  was  claimed  tliat  the  funds  of  the  college  were  public 
property,  and  the  act  of  incorporati<m  was  a  grant  of  political 
power.     In  regard  to  this  the  court  said:] 

It  becomes  then  the  duty  of  the  court  moat  smously  to  ex- 
amine this  charter,  and  to  ascertain  its  true  character. 

From  the  instrument  itself  it  appears  that  about  the  year 
1754  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock  established  at  his  own  expense, 
and  on  his  own  estate,  a  charity  school  for  the  instruction  of 
Indians  in  the  Christian  religicm.  The  success  of  this  instita- 
tion  inspired  him  with  the  design  of  soliciting  contributions  in 
England  for  canying  on  and  extending  his  undertaking.  In 
this  pious  work  he  employed  the  Bev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker,  who, 
by  virtue  of  a  power  of  attorney  from  Dr.  "Wheeloii,  appointed 
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the  Earl  of  Dartmoath  and  others  tnwtees  of  the  money  which 
had  berai  and  should  be  eontribnted;  which  appointmait  Dr. 
Wheelock  confirmed  \>y  a  deed  of  tnurt  anthorizmg  the  tmstees 
to  fix  on  a  site  for  the  college.  They  determined  to  establish 
the  achool  on  Connecticut  River,  in  the  western  part  of  New 
Hampshire;  that  situatitm  being  supposed  favorable  for  earry* 
ing  on  the  original  design  among  the  Indians,  and  also  for  pro- 
moting learning  among  the  English,  and  the  proprietors  in  the 
neighbrnhood  having  made  large  offers  of  land  on  condition 
that  the^  college  should  there  be  placed.^  Dr.  Wheelock  then 
applied  to  the  crown  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  repre- 
sented the  expediency  of  appointing  those  whom  he  had,  by  his 
last  will,  named  as  tmstees  in  America,  to  be  members  of  the 
proposed  corporation.  "In  consideration  of  the  premises,"  "for 
the  edncaticm  and  instmction  of  the  yontb  of  the  Indian  tribes,'* 
etc.,  "and  also  of  English  yonth  and  any  others,"  the  charter 
waa  granted,  and  the  Tmstees  of  Dartmoath  Collie  were  by 
that  name  created  a  bo(fy  corporate,  with  power,  for  the  use 
of  said  college,  to  acquire  real  and  personal  property,  and  to 
pay  the  president,  tutors,  and  other  officers  of  the  coll^^  such 
salaries  as  they  shall  allow. 

The  charter  proceeds  to  appoint  Eleazer  Wheelocb,  "the 
founder  of  said  college,"  president  thereof,  with  power  by  his 
last  will  to  appoint  a  sneceasor,  who  is  to  continue  in  office  until 
disapproved  by  the  trustees.  Id  cases  of  vacancy,  the  trustees 
may  appoint  a  president,  and  in  case  of  the  ceasing  of  a  presi- 
dent, the  senior  professor  or  tutor,  being  one  of  the  trustees, 
shall  exercise  the  of^  until  an  appointment  ahall  be  made. 
The  trustees  have  power  to  appoint  and  displace  professors,  tu- 
tors, and  other  officen,  and  to  supply  any  vacancies  which  may 
be  created  in  their  own  body  by  death,  resignation,  removal,  or 
disabilitT;  and  also  to  make  orders,  ordinances,  and  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  college,  the  same  not  being  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain  or  of  New  Hampshire,  and  not  exclud- 
ing any  perscm  on  account  of  his  specolativfl  sentiments  in  re- 
ligion, or  hia  being  of  a  religious  profession  different  from  that 
of  the  trustees. 

This  charter  was  accepted,  and  the  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  which  had  been  contributed  for  the  heaeOt  of  the 
college,  was  c(»iv^ed  to  and  vested  in  the  corporate  body. 
18 
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From  this  brief  review  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the 
charter,  it  is  apparrait  that  the  funds  of  the  college  consisted 
entirely  of  private  donstions.    .    .    . 

Whence,  then,  can  be  derived  the  idea  that  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege has  become  a  public  institution,  aud  its  trustees  publie 
officers,  exercising  powers  conferred  by  the  public  for  public 
objects  t  Not  from  the  source  whoiee  its  funds  were  drawn,  for 
its  foundation  is  purely  private  and  eleemosynary, — ^not  frc«a 
the  application  of  those  funds;  for  money  may  be  given  (or 
education,  and  the  persons  receiving  it  do  not,  by  being  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  youth,  become  members  of  th«  civil 
government.  Is  it  from  the  act  of  incorporation!  Let  this 
subject  be  considered. 

A  corporation  is  an  artificial  being,  invisible,  intangible,  and 
existing  only  in  contemplation  of  law.  Being  the  mere  creature 
of  law,  it  possesses  only  those  properties  which  the  charter  of  its 
creation  confers  upon  it,  either  expressly  or  as  incidental  to  its 
very  existence.  These  are  such  as  are  supposed  best  calculated 
to  effect  the  object  for  which  it  was  created.  Among  the  most 
important  are  immortality,  and,  if  the  expression  may  be  al- 
lowed, individuality;  properties,  by  which  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  many  persons  are  considered  as  the  same,  and  may  act 
as  a  single  individual.  They  enable  a  corporation  to  mant^re 
its  own  affairs,  and  to  hold  property  without  the  perplexing 
intricacies,  the  hazardous  and  endless  necessity,  of  perpetual 
conveyances  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  it  from  hand  to 
hand.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  bodies  of  men  in 
succession  with  these  qualities  and  capacities  that  oorporaticms 
were  invented  and  are  in  use.  By  these  means,  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  individuals  are  capable  of  acting  for  the  promotion 
of  the  particular  object,  like  one  immortal  being.  But  this  being 
does  not  share  in  the  civil  government  of  the  coontry,  unless 
that  be  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  Its  immortality  no 
more  confers  on  it  political  power  or  a  political  character  than 
immortality  would  confer  such  power  or  character  on  a  natural 
person.  It  is  no  more  a  State  instrument  than  a  natural  per- 
son exercising  the  same  powers  would  be.  If,  then,  a  natural 
person,  employed  by  individuals  in  the  education  of  youth,  or 
for  the  government  of  a  seminary  in  which  youth  is  educated, 
would  not  become  a  public  officer,  or  be  ccmsidered  as  a  member 
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of  the  civil  goTenuneot,  how  is  it  that  this  artiiicial  being,  cre- 
ated by  law  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  by  the  same 
individuals  for  the  same  purpoees,  should  become  a  part  of  the 
civil  government  of  the  country  t 

From  this  review  of  the  charter,  it  appears  that  Dartmouth 
College  is  an  eleemosynary  institution,  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perpetuating  the  application  of  the  bounty  of  the  donors 
to  the  specified  objects  of  that  bounty ;  that  its  trustees  or  gov- 
ernors were  originally  named  by  the  founder,  and  invested  with 
the  power  of  perpetuating  themselves ;  that  they  are  not  public 
ofiieers,  nor  is  it  a  civil  institution,  participating  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  government;  but  a  charity  school,  or  a  seminary  of 
education,  incorporated  for  the  preservation  of  its  property, 
and  the  perpetual  application  of  that  property  to  the  objects  of 
its  creation. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  after  mature  deliberation  is,  that 
this  is  a  contract,  the  obligation  of  which  cannot  be  impaired 
without  violating  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  This 
opinion  appears  to  us  to  be  equally  supported  by  reason  and  by 
the  former  decisions  of  this  court. 

2.  We  next  proceed  to  the  inquiry  whether  its  obligation  haa 
been  impaired  by  those  acts  of  the  legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  which  the  special  verdict  refers. 

Prom  the  review  of  this  charter  which  has  been  taken  it  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  power  of  governing  the  college,  of  appoint- 
ing and  removing  tutors,  of  fixing  their  salaries,  of  directing  the 
course  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  the  students,  and  of  filling  up 
vacancies  created  in  their  own  body,  was  vested  in  the  trustees. 
On  the  part  of  the  crown  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  this 
corporation,  thus  constituted,  should  continue  forever ;  and  that 
the  number  of  trustees  should  forever  consist  of  twelve,  and  no 
more.  By  this  contract  the  crown  was  bound,  and  could  have 
made  no  violent  alteration  in  its  essential  terms  without  impair- 
ing its  obligation. 

It  results  from  this  opinion,  that  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of 
New  Hampshire,  which  are  stated  in  the  special  verdict  found 
in  this  cause,  are  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
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States;  and  that  the  judgment  on  this  special  verdict  ou^t  to 
have  been  for  the  plaintiffii.  The  judgment  of  the  state  court 
must,  therefore,  be  reversed. 

[JuHtioes  Washington  and  Stoby  delivered  concurring  opin- 
ions. Justice  Johnson  concurred  for  the  reasons  stated  by  the 
Chief  Justice;  Justice  LiviNasTON  concurred  for  the  reasons 
stated  hy  the  Chief  Justice  and  by  Justices  Washington  and 
Stobt.    Justice  Duvall  dissented.] 


THE  PROPKIETORS  OP  THE  CHAELES  BIVEB  BEmOB 

T.  THE  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  WARREN 

BRIDGE  BT  Aii. 

11  Peters,  4S0.    Decided  1837. 

Error  to  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  The  material  facts  and  tlie  nature  of  the  case 
appear  in  the  opinion  of  the  court.    ■    .    . 

Taney,  C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  df  the  court. 

The  questions  involved  in  this  case  are  of  the  gravest  char- 
acter, and  the  court  have  given  to  them  the  most  anxious  and 
deliberate  coQsideration.  The  value  of  the  right  claimed  by  the 
plaintiffs  is  large  in  amount;  and  many  persons  may  no  doabt 
be  seriously  affected  in  their  pecuniary  interestB  by  any  de- 
cisions which  the  court  may  pronounce ;  and  the  qnesticms  which 
have  boon  raised  as  to  the  power  of  the  several  States,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  corporations'  they  have  chartered,  are  pregnant  with 
important  consequences;  not  only  to  the  individuals  who  are 
concerned  in  the  corporate  franchises,  but  to  the  communities 
in  which  they  exist.  The  court  are  fully  sensible  that  it  is  their 
duty,  in  exercising  the  hi^  powers  conferred  on  them  by  ths 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  deal  with  these  great  and 
extensive  interests  with  the  utmost  caution;  guarding,  as  far  as 
they  have  the  power  to  do  so,  the  rights  of  property,  and  at  the 
same  time  carefully  abstaining  from  any  encroachment  on  the 
rights  reserved  to  the  States. 

It  appears,  from  the  record,  that  in  the  year  1650,  the  l^jsla- 
ture  of  Massachusetts  granted  to  the  president  of  Harvard 
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Collie  "the  liberty  and  power"  to  dispoae  of  the  ferry  frmn 
Charlestown  to  Bost^m,  by  lease  or  otherwise,  in  the  behalf  aod 
for  the  behoof  of  the  college;  and  that,  under  that  grant,  the 
coll^^  continued  to  hold  and  keep  the  ferry  by  its  lessees  or 
agents,  and  to  receive  the  profits  of  it,  until  1785.  In  the  iast- 
mentioned  year,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  l^islature,  by 
ThoWaTKusseii  and  otters,  stating  the  inconvenience  of  the 
transportation  by  ferries,  over  Charles  River,  and  the  public 
advantages  that  would  result  from  a  bridge ;  and  praying  to  be 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  bridge  in  the  place 
where  tfce  ferry  between  Boston  and  Charlestown  was  then 
kept.  Pursuant  to  this  petition,  the  legislature,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1785,  passed  'an~  act  incorporating  a  company,  by  the 
name  of  "The  Proprietors  of  the  Charles  River  Bridge,"  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  petition.  Under  this  charter  the 
company  were  empowered  to  erect  a  bridge,  in  "the  place  where 
the  ferry  was  then  kept;"  certain  tolls  were  granted  and  the 
charter  was  limited  to  forty  years,  from  the  first  opening  of 
the  bridge  for  passengers;  and  from  the  time  the  toll  com- 
menced, until  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  company  were  to 
pay  two  hundred  pounds,  annually,  to  Harvard  College ;  and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  forty  yean  the  bridge  was  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  commonwealth;  "saving  (as  the  law  ezpreases  it),  to 
the  said  college  or  university,  a  reasonable  annual  compensation, 
for  the  annual  income  of  the  ferry,  which  they  might  have  re- 
ceived had  not  the  said  bridge  been  erected.*' 

The  bridge  was  accordingly  built,  and  was  opened  for  passen- 
gers on  the  17tii  of  June,  1786.  In  1792,  the  charter  was  ex- 
tended to  seventy  years,  from  the  opening  of  the  bridge ;  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  it  was  to  belong  to  the  common- 
wealth. The  corporation  have  regularly  paid  to  the  college  the 
annual  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  have  performed  all  of 
the  duties  imposed  on  them  by  the  tenns  of  their  charter. 

In  1828,  the  lepslature  of  Massachu8ett8__ittcorporated  a  com- 
pany by  the  name  of  "The  Proprietors  of  the  Warren  Bridge," 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  another  bridge  over  Charles  River. 
This  bridge  is  only  sixteen  rods,  at  its  commencement,  on  the 
Charlestown  side,  &om  the  commencement  of  the  bridge  of  the 
plaintiffs;  and  they  are  about  fifty  rods  apart  at  their  termina- 
tion on  the  Boston  side.     The  travelers  who  pass  over  eithw 
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bridge,  proceed  from  Gbarlestown  square,  whicli  recdves  the 
travel  of  many  great  pnUic  roads  leading  from  the  eoimtry; 
and  the  paasengera  and  travellerB  who  go  to  and  from  Bosbm 
need  to  pass  over  the  Charlea  River  Bridge,  from  and  through 
this  square,  before  the  erection  of  the  Warren  Bridge. 

The  Warren  Bridge,  by  the  terms  of  its  charter,  was  to  be  anr- 
rendered  to  the  State,  as  soon  as  the  expensea  of  the  proprietors 
in  building  and  supporting  it  should  be  reimbursed;  but  this 
period  was  not,  in  any  event,  to  exceed  six  years  from  the  time 
the  company  commenced  receiving  toll. 

When,  th^  original  bill  in  this  case  was  filed,  the  Warroi 
Bridge  had  not ^een  built;  sad  the  bill  was  filed  after  the 
passage  of  the  law,  in  order  to  obtain  an  injunction  to  prevent 
its  erection,  and  for  general  relief.  The  bill,  among  other 
things,  chained,  as  a"gr6imd  for  relief,  that  the  act  for  the 
erection  of  the  Warren  Bridge  impaired  the  obligation  of  the 
contract  between'the  commonwealth  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
Charles  River  Bridge^  and  wasTherefore  repugnant  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Afterwards,  a  supplemental  bill 
was  Sled,  statii^  that  the  bridge  had  then  been  eo  far  com- 
pleted, that  it  had  been  opened  for  travel,  and  that  divers  per- 
sons had  passed  over,  and  thus  avoided  the  payment  of  the 
toll,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  received  by  the  plaintifib. 
The  answer  to  the  supplemental  bill  admitted  that  the  bridge 
had  been  so  far  completed  that  foot  passengers  could  pass;  but 
denied  that  any  persons  but  the  workmen  and  the  superintend- 
ents had  passed  over  with  their  consent.  Tq  this  state  of  the 
pleadings,  the  cause  came  on  for  hearing  in  the  supreme  judicial 
court  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, at  November  term,  1829;  and  the  court  decided  that 
the  act  incorporating  the  Warren  Bridge  did  not  impair  the 
obligation  oi  the~conffact  with'lhe  proprietors  of  the  Charles 
River  Bridge,  and  dismissed  the  complainants'  bill:  and  the 
case  is  brought  here  by  writ  oi  error  "ffbm~  that  decision.  It 
is,  however,  proper  to  state,  that  it  is  understood  that  the  state 
court  was  equally  divided  upon  the  question ;  and  that  the  de- 
cree dismissing  the  bill  upon  the  ground  above  stated,  was 
pronounced  by  a  majority  of  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
ablii^  the  complainants  to  bring  the  question  for  decision  before 
this  court.    ... 
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The  plaintiffs  in  error  insist,  mainly,  upon  two  grounds: 
1.  That  by  virtue  of  the  grant  of  1650,  Harvard  College  waa  ) 
entitled,  in  perpetuity,  to  the  right  of  keeping  a  ferry  between  " 
Charlestown  and  Boston ;  that  this  right  was  exclusive ;  and  that 
the  legislature  had  not  the  power  to  establish  another  ferry  on 
the  same  line  of  travel,  because  it  would  infringe  the  rights  of 
the  college;  and  that  these  rights,  upon  the  erection  of  the  bridge 
in  the  place  of  the  ferry,  under  the  charter  of  1785,  were  traia- 
f erred  to,  and  became  vested  in  "the  proprietors  of  the  Charles 
Kiver  Bridge ; ' '  and  that  under,  and  by  virtue  of  this  transfer 
of  the  ferry  right,  the  righte  of  the  bridge  company  were  as 
exclusive  in  that  line  of  travel,  as  the  rights  of  the  ferry.  2. 
That  independently  of  the  ferry  right,  the  acts  of  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  of  1785  and  1792,  by  their  true  construction, 
necessarily  implied  that  the  legislature  would  not  authorize  an- 
other bridge,  and  especially  a  free  one,  by  the  side  of  this,  and 
placed  in  the  same  line  of  travel,  whereby  the  franchise  granted 
to  the  "proprietors  of  the  Charles  River  Bridge"  should  be 
rendered  of  no  value ;  and  the  plaintiffs  in  error  contend,  that 
the  grant  of  the  ferry  to  the  college,  and~of  the  charter  to  the 
proprfefoii"of  tEeT)ridge,  are  "both  contracts  on  the  part  of  the 
State ;  and  that  the  law  authorizing  the  erection  of  the  Warren 
Bridge  in  1828  impairs  the  obl^ation  of  one  or  both  of  these 
contracts. 

It  is  very  clear,  that  in  the  form  in  which  this  case  comes 
before  us,  being  a  writ  of  error  to  a  state  court,  the  plainti&, 
in  claiming  under  either  of  these  rights,  must  place  themselves 
on  the  ground  of  contract,  and  cannot  support  themselves 
upon  the  principle  that  the  law  divests  vested  rights.  It  is  well 
settled  by  the  decisions  of  this  court,  that  a  state  law  may  be 
retrospective  in  its  character,  and  nii^  divest  vested  rights,  and 
yet  not  violate  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  unless  it 
also  impairs  the  obligation  of  a  contract.  In  2  Peters,  413,  Sat- 
terlee  v.  Matthewson,  this  conrt,  in  speaking  of  the  state  law 
then  before  them,  and  interpreting  the  article  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  forbids  the  States  to  pass  laws 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage: "It  (the  state  law)  is  said  to  he  retrospective;  he  it  so. 
But  retrospective  laws  which  do  not  impair  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  or  partake  of  the  character  of  ex  post  facto  laws,  are 
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not  coDdemsed  or  forbidden  by  any  put  of  that  instrument" 
(tbe  constitution  of  the  United  States).  And  in  another  passage 
in  the  same  case,  the  court  say:  "The  objection,  however,  most 
pressed  upon  the  court,  and  relied  upon  by  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  was,  that  the  effect  of  this  act  was  to  divest 
rights  which  were  vested  by  law  in  Satterlee.  There  is  c«- 
tainly  no  part  of  the  constitution*  of  the  United  States  which 
appUes  to  a  state  law  of  this  description ;  nor  are  we  aware  of 
any  decision  of  this,  or  of  any  circuit  court,  which  has  con- 
demned such  a  law  upon  this  groond,  provided  its  effect  be  not 
to  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract."  The  same  principles 
were  reaffinned  in  ttus  court,  in  the  late  case  of  Watson  and 
others  v.  Mercer,  decided  m  1834,  8  Pet.  110:  "As  to  the  first 
point  (aay  the  court),  it  is  clear  that  this  court  has  no  right  to 
prtmounce  an  act  of  the  state  legislature  void  as  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  from  the  mere  fact  that  it 
divests  antecedent  vested  rights  of  property.  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  does  not  prohibit  the  States  frcon  passing 
retrospective  laws  generally,  but  only  ex  post  facto  laws." 

Neither  can  the  extent  of.  the  pre-existing  ferry  rig^t,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  have  any  influence  upon  the  construction 
of  the  written  charter  for  the  bridge.  It  does  not,  by  any  means, 
follow,  that  becanse  the  legislative  power  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1650,  may  have  granted  to  a  justly  favored  seminary  of  learn- 
ing the  exclusive  right  of  ferry  between  Bceton  and  Charles- 
town,  they  would,  in  1785,  give  the  same  extensive  privilege  to 
another  corporation,  who  were  about  to  erect  a  bridge  in  the 
same  place.  The  fact  that  sach  a  right  was  granted  to  the  col- 
lege cannot,  by  any  sound  rule  of  construction,  be  used  to  extend 
the  privileges  of  the  bridge  company  beyond  what  the  words  of 
the  charter  naturally  and  legally  import.  Increased  population 
longer  experi^iced  in  legislation,  the  different  character  of  the 
corporation  which  owned  the  ferry  from  that  which  owned  the 
bridge,  might  well  have  induced  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
State  in  this  respect ;  and  as  the  franchise  of  the  ferry,  and  that 
of  the  bridge,  are  different  in  their  nature,  and  were  each  estab- 
lished by  separate  grants,  which  have  no  words  to  connect  the 
privileges  of  the  one  with  the  privileges  of  the  other,  there  is 
no  rule  of  legal  interpretation  which  would  authorize  the  court 
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to  amociate  these  grrants  together,  and  to  infer  that  ai^  privilege 
was  intended  to  be  given  to  the  bridge  company,  merely  becaiue 
it  had  been  conferred  on  the  ferry.  The  charter  to  the  bridge  is 
a  written  instrument  which  most  speak  for  itself,  and  be  inter- 
preted by  its  own  terms. 

This  brings  ns  to  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Massachasetts, 
of  1785,  by  which  the  plaintiilB  were  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  "The  Proprietors  of  the  Charles  River  Bridge;"  and  it  is 
here,  and  in  the  law  of  1792,  prolonging  th^  charter,  that  m 
most  look  for  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  franchise  conferred 
upon  die  plaintifb. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  ai^rnment  of  the  principles  of  con- 
struction by  which  this  law  is  to  be  expounded,  and  what  under- 
takings, on  the  part  of  the  State,  may  be  implied.  The  court 
think  there  can  be  no  serious  difficult  on  that  head.  It  is  the 
grant  of  certain  franchises  by  ttie  pnblic  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion, and  in  a  matter  where  the  public  interest  is  concerned. 
The  rule  of  constmction  in  such  cases  is  well  settled,  both  in 
Ei^land  and  by  the  decisions  of  our  own  tribonals.  In  2  Barn. 
&  Adol.,  793,  in  the  case  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Stourbridge 
Canal  v.  Wheeley  and  others,  the  court  say,  ' '  The  canal  having 
been  made  under  an  act  of  parliament,  the  r^hta  of  the  plun- 
tifEs  are  derived  entirely  from  that  act.  This,  like  many  other 
oases,  is  a  bargain  between  a  company  of  adventurers  and  the 
pnblic,  the  terms  of  which  are  expressed  in  the  statute ;  and  the 
rule  of  construction,  in  aU  saeh  cases,  is  now  ful^  established 
to  be  this ;  that  any  ambiguity  in  the  terms  of  the  contract  must 
operate  against  the  adventurers,  and  in  favor  of  the  public,  and 
the  plaintiffs  can  claim  nothing  that  is  not  clearly  given  them  by 
the  act."  And  the  doctrine  thus  laid  down  is  abundantly  sus- 
tained by  the  authorities  referred  to  in  this  decision.  The  case 
itself  was  as  strong  a  one  as  could  well  be  imagined  for  giving 
to  the  canal  company,  by  implication,  a  right  to  the  tolls  they 
demanded.  Their  canal  had  been  used  by  the  defendants,  to  a 
Ttry  considerable  extent,  in  transporting  large  quantities  of  coal. 
The  rights  of  all  persons  to  navigate  the  canal  were  expressly 
secured  by  the  act  of  parliament ;  so  that  the  company  could  not 
prevent  them  from  using  it,  and  the  toll  demanded  was  admit- 
ted to  be  reasonable.  Yet,  as  they  only  used  one  of  the  levels  of 
the  canal,  and  did  not  pass  thronj^  the  locks ;  and  the  statute,  in 
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giving  the  right  to  exact  toll,  had  given  it  for  articles  which 
passed  "through  any  one  or  more  of  the  locks,"  and  Bad  said 
nothing  as  to  toll  for  navigatii^;  coie  of  the  levels;  the  court 
held  that  the  right  to  demand  toll,  in  the  latter  case,  could  not 
be  implied,  and  that  the  company  were  not  entitled  to  recover  it. 
This  was  &  fair  case  for  an  equitable  constmction  of  the  act  of 
incorporation,  and  for  an  implied  grant ;  if  such  a  rule  of  con- 
struction could  ever  be  permitted  in  a  law  of  that  description. 
For  the  canal  had  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  company; 
the  defendants  bad  availed  themselves  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labors,  and  used  the  canal  freely  and  extensively  for  their  own 
profit  Still  the  right  to  exact  toll  canld  not  be  implied,  becsose 
8DCh  a  privilege  waa  not  found  in  the  charter. 

Borrowing,  as  we  have  done,  our  system  of  jurisprudence 
from  the  English  law ;  and  having  adopted,  in  every  other  case, 
civil  and  criminal,  its  rules  for  the  construction  of  statatea;  is 
there  anything  in  our  local  situation,  or  in  the  nature  of  oar 
political  institutions,  which  should  lead  us  to  depart  from  the 
principle  where  corporations  are  concerned!  Are  we  to  apply 
to  acts  of  incorporati(m  a  rule  of  construction  differing  from 
that  of  the  English  law,  and,  by  implication,  make  the  terms  of 
a  charter  in  one  of  the  States,  more  imfavorable  to  the  public, 
than  upon  an  act  of  parliament,  framed  in  the  same  words, 
would  be  sanctioned  in  an  English  court  t  Can  any  good  reason 
be  assigned  for  excepting  this  particular  class  of  cases  from 
the  operation  of  the  graicral  principle,  and  for  introducing  a 
new  and  adverse  rule  of  construction  in  favor  of  corporations, 
while  we  adopt  and  adhere  to  the  rules  of  construction  known 
to  the  English  common  law,  in  every  other  case,  without  ex- 
ception t  We  think  not;  and  it  wonid  present  a  singular  sper- 
tacle,  if,  while  the  courts  in  England  are  restraining,  within 
the  strictest  limits,  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  and  exclusive  priv- 
il^es  in  nature  of  monopolies,  and  confining  corporations  tu  the 
privileges  plainly  given  to  them  in  their  charter,  the  courts 
of  this  country  should  be  found  enlarging  these  privileges  by 
implication ;  and  construing  a  statute  more  unfavorably  to  the 
public,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  community,  than  would  be  done 
in  &  like  case  in  an  English  court  of  justice. 

But  we  are  not  now  left  to  determine,  for  the  first  time,  the 
rules  by  which  the  public  grants  are  to  be  construed  in  this  . 
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country.    The  snbjeet  has  alreadf  been  conaidered  in  this  court ; 
and  the  role  of  construction,  above  stated,  fully  establiahed. 

Adoptii^  the  rule  of  construction  above  stated  as  the  settled 
on^  we  proceed  to  apply  it  to  the  charter  of  1785  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Charles  River  Bridge.  This  act  of  incorporation 
is  in  the  usual  form,  and  the  privileges  such  aa  are  commonly 
given  to  corporatitHia  of  that  kind.  It  confers  on  them  the 
ordinary  faculties  of  a  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
the  bridge ;  and  establishee  certtun  rates  of  toll,  which  the  com- 
pany are  authorized  to  take.  This  is  the  whole  grant.  There 
is  no  exclosive  privilege  given  to  them  over  the  waters  of  Charles 
Kiver  above  or  below  their  bridge.  No  right  to  erect  another 
bridge  themselves,  nor  to  prevent  other  persons  from  erecting 
one.  No  engagement  from  the  State  that  another  ehall  not  be 
erected ;  and  no  undertaking  not  to  sanction  competition,  nor  to 
make  improvements  that  may  diminish  the  amount  of  its  in- 
come. Upon  all  these  subjects  the  charter  is  silent;  and  noth- 
ing is  said  in  it  about  a  line  of  travel,  so  much  insisted  on  in 
the  ai^nunent,  in  which  they  are  to  have  exclusive  privileges. 
No  words  are  used  from  which  an  intention  to  grant  any  of  these 
rights  can  be  inferred.  If  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  than,  it 
must  be  implied,  simply  from  the  nature  of  the  grant,  and 
cannot  be  inferred  from  the  words  by  which  the  grant  is  made. 

The  relative  paeition  of  the  Warren  Bridge  has  already  been 
described.  It  does  not  interrupt  the  passage  over  the  Charles 
River  Bridge,  nor  make  the  way  to  it  or  from  it  less  convenient 
None  of  the  faculties  or  franchises  granted  to  that  corporation 
have  been  revoked  by  the  legislature ;  and  its  right  to  take  the 
tolls  granted  by  the  charter  remains  unaltered.  In  short,  all  the 
A-anchises  and  rights  of  property  enumerated  in  the  charter, 
and  there  mentioned  to  have  been  granted  to  it  remain  unim- 
paired. But  its  income  is  destroyed  by  the  Warren  Bridge; 
which,  being  free,  draws  off  the  passengers  and  property  which 
would  have  gone  over  it,  and  renders  their  franchise  of  no  value. 
This  is  the  gist  of  the  complaint.  For  it  is  not  pretended  that 
the  erection  of  the  Warren  Bridge  would  have  done  them  any 
injury,  or  in  any  degree  aflfeeted  their  right  of  property,  if  it 
had  not  diminished  the  amount  of  their  tolls.  In  order  then  to 
entitle  themsetvos  to  relief,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  1^- 
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islatore  contracted  not  to  do  the  act  of  which  they  complain; 
and  that  they  impaired  or,  in  other  words,  violated  that  contract 
by  the  erection  of  the  Warren  Bridge. 
/  The  inquiry  then  is,  does  the  charter  contain  soch  a  contract 
on  the  part  of  the  State!  Is  there  any  sach  stipulation  to  be 
found  in  that  instrument  T  It  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands, 
!  that  there  is  none, — ^no  words  that  ev^  relate  to  another  bridge, 
or  to  the  diminutioiTof  iheir  toiS^  or  to  the  line'cTtravel.  If  a 
C(mtract  on  that  Babject  can  be  gathered  frtmi  Uie  charter,  it 
must  be  by  implication,  and  cannot  be  found  in  the  words  used. 
Can  such  an  agreement  be  implied  T  The  rule  of  construction 
before  stated  is  an  answer  to  the  question.  In  charters  of  this 
description,  no  rights  are  taken  from  the  public,  or  (pven  to  the 
corporation,  beyond  those  which  the  words  of  the  charter,  by 
their  natural  and  proper  construction,  purport  to  convey.  There 
are  no  words  wluch  import  such  a  contract  as  the  plaintiffs  in 
error  contend  for,  and  none  can  be  implied;  and  the  same  an- 
swer must  be  given  to  them  that  was  given  by  this  court  to  the 
Providence  Bank.  The  whole  community  are  interested  in  this 
inquiry,  and  they  have  a  right  to  require  that  the  power  of 
promoting  their  comfort  and  convenience,  and  of  advancing  the 
pablic  prosperity  by  providing  safe,  convenient,  and  cheap  ways 
for  the  transportation  of  produce  and  the  purposes  of  travel, 
shall  not  be  construed  to  have  been  surrendered  or  diminished 
by  the  State,  unless  it  shall  appear  by  plain  words  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  done. 

Thejudgmsnt  ofiht  tuprems  judicial  court  of  the  comtHontoeaUh 
of  Maaaachutettt,  ditmitting  tha  plaintiffs'  iiU,  mutt,  thenfort, 
ba  affirmed,  loith  costs. 

[Mr.  Justice  McLean  delivered  an  opinion  in  which  he  ai^ned 
that  the  case  should  be  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  Mr. 
Justice  Story  delivered  a  dissenting  opim<m,  in  which  Mr. 
Justioe  Thompson  concurred.] 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IHE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  (AMENDMENTS)  GUARANTEE- 
ING aVlL  AND  POLITICAL  RIGHTS.* 

BAARON  V.  BALTIMORE. 

7  Pet.  243;  10  Curtis'  Deaaions,  464.    1833. 

Error  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  western  shore  of  the 
3tat«  of  MarylaDd. 

Case  by  the  plaintiff  in  error  against  the  city  of  Baltimore 
to  recover  damages  for  injari«s  to  the  wharf  property  of  the 
plaintiff,  arising  from  the  acta  of  Uie  corporation. 

The  ei^,  in  the  asserted  exercise  of  its  corporated  aathority 
over  the  harbor,  the  paving  of  streets,  and  regulating  grades 
for  paving,  and  over  the  health  of  Baltimore,  diverted  from 
their  accnstomed  and  natural  course,  certain  streams  of  water, 
which  flow  from  the  range  of  hills  bordering  the  city,  and  di- 
verted them,  so  that  they  made  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel  near 
the  plaintiff's  wharf  and  thereby  r^idered  the  water  shallow 
and  prevoited  the  access  of  vessels.  The  decision  of  Baltimore 
Connty  Court  was  against  the  defendant,  and  a  verdict  for 
$4,500  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff.  The  court  of  appeals 
reversed  the  judgment  of  Baltimore  comity  court  and  did  not 
remand  the  case  to  that  court  for  a  further  trial  From  this 
judgment  the  defendant  in  the  court  of  appeals  prosecuted  a 
vrit  of  error  to  this  court.    Mayer,  for  the  plaintiff. 

Taney  and  Scott,  contra,  were  stopped  by  the  court. 

Mabshaij^  C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 

The  judgment  brought  up  by  this  writ  of  error  having  been 
rendered  by  the  conrt  of  a  State,  this  tribunal  can  exercise  no 
jurisdiction  over  it,  unless  it  be  shown  to  come  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  25tfa  section  of  the  judicial  act,  1  Stats,  at 
Large,  85. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  contends  that  it  comes  within  that  clause 

•  See  Sees.  201  to  213,  Tol.  2,  Crclopedla  of  Iaw. 
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in  the  5th  amendment  to  the  constitntion,  which  inhibits  the 
taking  of  private  property  for  public  use  without  jiwt  compen- 
sation. He  insistfl  that  this  amendment,  being  in  favor  of  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen,  ought  to  be  so  construed  aa  to  restrain 
the  legislative  power  of  a  State  as  well  as  that  of  United  States. 
If  this  proposition  be  untrue,  the  court  can  take  no  jurisdic- 
ti<m  of  the  canse. 

The  question  thus  presented  is,  we  think,  of  great  impor- 
tance, but  not  of  much  difficulty. 

The  Constitution  was  ordained  and  established  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  themselves,  for  their  own  government, 
and  not  for  the  government  of  the  individual  states.  Each 
state  established  a  constitution  for  itself,  and  in  that  constitu- 
tion, provided  such  limitations  and  restrieti<ms  on  the  powers 
of  ito  particular  government  as  its  judgment  dictated.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  framed  such  a  government  for  the 
United  States  as  is  supposed  best  adapted  to  their  situation, 
and  best  calculated  to  promote  their  interests.  The  powers  they 
conferred  on  this  government  were  to  be  exercised  by  themselves ; 
and  the  limitations  on  power,  if  express  in  general  terms,  are 
naturally,  and,  we  think,  necessarily  applicable  to  the  govem- 
ment  created  by  the  instrument.  They  are  limitations  of  power 
granted  in  the  instmment  itself;  not  of  distinct  governments, 
framed  by  different  persons  and  for  different  purposes. 

If  these  propositions  be  correct,  the  5th  amendment  must  be 
understood  as  restraining  the  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, not  as  applicable  to  the  statesB.  In  their  several  consti- 
tutions they  have  imposed  such  restrictions  on  their  respective 
governments  as  their  own  wisdom  suggested.  Such  as  they 
deemed  most  proper  for  themselves.  It  is  a  subject  on  which 
they  judge  exclusively,  and  with  which  others  interfere  no  fur- 
ther than  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  common  interest. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  insists  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  intended  to  secure  the  people  of  the  several  states 
against  the  undue  exercise  of  power  by  their  respective  state 
governments ;  as  well  as  against  that  which  might  be  attempted 
by  their  general  government.  In  support  of  this  argument  he 
relies  on  the  inhibitions  contained  in  the  10th  section  of  the 
Ist  article. 
We  think  that  section  affords  a  strong  if  not  a  coneluaive 
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ar^omeat  in  support  of  the  opinioD  already  indieated  by  the 
court. 

The  preceding  section  containa  reatrictions  which  are  obvi- 
ously intended  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  restraiolDg  the 
exercise  of  power  by  the  departments  of  the  general  gOTemment. 
Some  of  them  use  limguage  applicable  only  to  Congress ;  others 
are  expressed  in  general  terma  The  third  clause,  for  example, 
declares  that  "no  bill  of  attainment  or  ex  post  facto  laws  shall 
be  passed."  No  Isnguage  can  be  more  general;  yet  the  demon- 
atratiou  is  complete  that  it  applies  solely  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  general  arguments  fur- 
nished by  the  instrument  itself,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  suggested,  the  asooeeding  section,  the  avowed  purpose  of 
which  is  to  restrain  state  legislation,  contains  in  tenns  the  very 
prohibition.  It  declares  that  "no  State  shall  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law. ' '  This  provision,  then,  of  tiie 
ninth  section,  however  comprehenfiive  in  language,  contains  no 
restriction  on  state  le^slature. 

The  ninth  section  having  enumerated,  in  the  nature  of  a  bUl 
of  rights,  the  limitations  intended  to  be  imposed  on  the  powers 
of  the  general  government  the  tenth  proceeds  to  enumerate  those 
which  were  to  operate  on  the  state  legislature.  These  restrictions 
are  brought  te^ther  in  the  same  section,  and  are  by  expressed 
words  applied  to  the  states.  "No  State  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,"  etc.  Perceiving  that  in  a  constitution  framed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  government  of  all,  no  limita- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  government  on  the  people  would  apply 
to  the  state  government,  unless  expressed  in  terms ;  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  the  tenth  section,  are  in  direct  words  so  ap- 
plied to  the  states. 

It  is  worthy  of  rema^,  too,  that  these  inhibitions  generally 
restrain  the  state  legislature  on  subjects  intrusted  to  the  general 
government  or  in  which  the  people  of  all  the  states  feel  an 
interest. 

A  State  is  forbidden  to  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation.  If  these  compacts  are  with  foreign  nations,  they 
interfere  with  the  treaty-making  power,  which  is  conferred  en- 
tirely on  the  general  government ;  if  with  each  other,  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  interfere  with  the  general 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  Constitution.     To  grant  letters  of 
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marque  and  reprisal,  would  lead  directl;  to  war;  the  power  of 
declaring  which  is  expressly  ^veu  to  Congress.  To  coin  money 
is  also  the  exercise  of  a  power  conferred  on  Congress.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  recapitulate  these  several  limitations  on  the  pow- 
ers of  the  States  which  are  contained  in  this  section.  They  will 
be  found  generally,  to  restrain  State  legislations  on  subjects 
entrusted  to  the  government  of  the  Union,  in  which  the  citizens 
of  all  the  states  are  interested.  In  these  alone  were  the  whole 
people  ccmcemed.  The  queation  of  application  to  States  is  not 
left  to  construction.    It  is  averred  in  positive  words. 

If  the  original  Constitution,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  sectiima 
of  the  first  article,  draws  this  plain  and  marked  line  of  di»> 
criminations  between  the  limitations  it  imposes  on  the  power  of 
the  general  government,  and  on  those  of  the  States ;  if  in  every 
inhibition  intended  to  act  on  State  power,  words  are  employed 
which  directly  express  that  intent, — some  strong  reason  must 
be  assigned  for  departing  from  this  safe  and  judicious  course 
in  framing  the  amendments  befcure  that  departure  can  be  as- 
sumed. 

We  search  in  vain  for  that  reason. 

Had  the  people  of  the  several  States,  or  in  any  of  Ihem, 
required  changes  in  their  Constitution ;  had  they  required  addi- 
tional safeguards  to  liberty  frcmi  the  apprehended  encroach' 
menta  of  their  particular  governments ;  the  remedy  was  in  tiieir 
own  hands  and  would  have  been  applied  by  themselves.  A 
convention  would  have  been  assembled  by  the  discontented 
State,  and  the  required  improvements  would  have  been  made  by 
itself.  The  unwieldy  and  cumbrous  machinery  of  procuring 
the  recommendation  from  two-thirds  of  Congress  and  the  assent 
of  three-fourths  of  their  sister  States,  could  never  have  occurred 
to  any  human  being  as  a  mode  of  doing  that  which  might  be 
affected  by  the  State  itself.  Had  the  framers  of  these  amend- 
ments intended  them  to  be  limitations  of  the  powers  of  the 
State  governments,  they  would  have  imitated  the  framers  of 
the  original  Constitution,  and  had  expressed  that  intention. 
Had  Congress  engaged  in  the  extraordinary  occupation  of  im- 
proving the  Constitution  of  the  several  States,  by  affording  the 
people  additional  protection  from  the  exercise  of  power  by  their 
own  goTemmeats  the  matters  which  concerned  themselves  alone, 
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th^  vonld  have  declared  thu  purpose  in  plun  and  intelligible 
langu^ie. 

But  it  is  universally  nndergtood,  it  ii  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  day,  that  the  great  Revolution  which  established  the  Gon- 
Etitution  of  the  United  States  was  not  affected  by  inmenae  op- 
position.  Serious  fears  vere  extenaively  entertained  that  those 
powers  which  the  patriotic  statesmen,  who  then  watched  over 
the  interests  of  the  country,  deemed  easratial  to  union,  and  the 
attainment  of  thrae  invaluable  objects  for  which  union  was 
Bought,  might  he  exercised  in  a  manner  dangerous  to  liberty. 
In  almost  every  convention,  by  which  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  amendments  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  power  were 
oommended.  These  amendments  demanded  security  against 
the  apprehended  encroachments  of  the  general  governments, 
not  against  those  of  the  local  government 

In  compliance  with  the  sentiment  thus  generally  expressed 
to  quiet  fears  thus  extensively  entertained,  amendments  were 
proposed  by  the  required  majority  in  Congress,  and  adopted 
by  the  States.  These  amendments  contain  no  expression  indi- 
cating an  intention  to  apply  them  to  the  State  government. 
This  coort  cannot  so  apply  them.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  provision  in  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  de- 
claring that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation,  is  intended  solely  as  a  limitation 
on  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  not  applicable  to  the  legislation  of  the  States. 
We  are  therefore,  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  repugnancy  be- 
tween the  several  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
given  in  evidence  by  the  defendants  at  the  trial  of  tins  cause, 
in  the  court  of  that  State,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  court,  therefore,  has  no  jurisdicti(Hi  of  the  cause  j 
and  it  is  dismissed. 
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HAWAII  T.  MANKICHL  "^ 

190  V.  8.  197.    Decided  June  1, 1903. 

Appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  tlLe  United  States  for  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii. 

This  was  a  petition  b;  Mankichi  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  obtain  bis  release  from  tlie  Oaliu  convict  prison,  where  he 
is  confined  upon  conviction  for  manslaughter  in  allied  vio- 
lation of  the  ConstitntioD,  is  that  he  was  tried  upon  an  indict- 
ment not  found  by  a  grand  jury,  and  convicted  by  tlte  verdict 
of  nine  out  of  twelve  jurors,  the  other  three  dissenting  from 
the  verdict 

Following  the  usual  course  of  procedure  in  the  Bepnblic  of 
Hawaii,  prior  to  ita  incorporation  as  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  prisoner  was  tried  upon  an  indictment  much  in  tfie 
form  of  an  information  at  common  law,  by  the  Attorney  Qen- 
eral,  and  endorsed  "a  true  bill  found  this  fourth  day  of  "ULaj, 
A.  D.,  1899.    A.  Perry,  first  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,"  etc. 

Fnmk  an  order  of  the  United  States  District  Court  dischai^ 
ing  the  prisoner  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Territory  appealed 
to  this  court.    .    .    . 

Mr.  Justice  Bbown,  after  making  the  foregoing  statement, 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 

The  question  involved  in  this  case  is  an  extremely  simple 
one.  The  difficult  is  in  fixing  upon  the  principles  applicable 
to  its  solutitm.  By  a  joint  resolution  adopted  by  Congress,  July 
7th,  1898,  30  Stat,  750,  known  as  the  Newlands  resolution,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  signified  in  the 
maimer  provided  in  its  constitution,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
their  dependencies,  were  annexed  "as  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  sovereign  dominion 
thereof,"  with  the  foUowing  condition:  "The  municipal  legis- 
lation of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  not  enacted  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  treaties  so  ezting;ui8hed,  and  not  inconsistent  with  this 
joint  resolution  nor  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Dor  to  any  existing  treaty  of  the  United  States,  shall 
remain  in  force  until  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
otherwise  determine."  The  material  parts  of  this  resolution  are 
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printed  in  the  margin.*  Thou^  the  resolution  was  passed 
Jolj'  7,  the  formal  transfer  was  not  made  until  Angoat  12, 
when,  at  noon  of  that  day,  the  American  flag  was  raised  over 
the  government  house,  and  the  islands  ceded  with  appropriate 
oaremonies  to  a  representative  of  the  United  States.  Under  the 
eonditioQS  named  in  this  reBolution  the  Hawaiian  Islands  re- 
mained under  the  name  of  the  "Republic  of  Hawaii"  until 
June  14,  1900,  when  they  were  formally  incorporated  by  act  of 
Congress  under  the  name  of  "Territory  of  Hawaii."  3  Stat., 
141.  By  this  act  the  ConatitDtion  was  formally  extended  to 
these  islands,  sec.  5,  and  special  provisions  made  for  empanelling 

*  Joint  reBOlutlon  to  provide  for  annexing  the  Hawaiian  iBlanda  to 
tbe  United  StaUa.     30  Stat  TEO. 

Wbeekab,  The  government  of  the  RecnhUc  of  Hawaii  having,  In 
due  form,  slgnlfled  Ita  consent.  In  the  manner  provided  by  ite  con- 
stitution, to  cede  absolntelj  and  without  reserve  to  the  United  States 
of  America  all  rights  of  aoTerelgntr  of  whatsoever  kind  In  and  over 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  their  dependencies  and  also  to  cede  and 
transfer  to  the  United  States  the  absolute  fee  and  ownership  of  all 
public,  government  or  crown  heads,  public  buildings  or  edifices,  ports, 
harbors,  military  equipment,  and  all  other  public  propertv  of  every  kind 
and  description  belouKlng  to  the  government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
togsther  with  every  right  and  appurtenance  thereunto  appertaining. 
Therefore, 

Reiolvea  by  the  Senate  and  Bo\iiie  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Btatet  of  America  in  Congreaa  ataembled.  That  sold  cession  1b  accepted, 
ratified,  and  confirmed,  and  that  the  said  Hawaiian  Islands  and  their 
dependencies  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  annexed  as  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  are  subject  to  the  sovereign  dominion  thereof, 
and  that  all  and  singular  the  property  and  rights  thereinbefore  men- 
tioned are  vested  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Until  Congress  ehall  provide  tor  the  government  of  sucb  Islands 
all  the  civil.  Judicial  and  military  pewers  exercised  by  the  officers  of 
the  existing  government  In  said  Islands  dhall  be  vested  In  such  person 
or  persons  and  shall  be  exercised  In  such  manner  as  the  President  of 
ttae  United  States  sliall  direct;  and  the  President  sball  have  power  to 
remove  said  officers  and  fill  Che  vacancies  so  occasioned. 

The  existing  treaties  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  foreign  nations 
shall  forthwith  cease  and  determine,  being  replaced  by  such  treaties  as 
may  exist  or  may  hereafter  be  concluded,  between  the  United  States  and 
sucb  foreign  nations.  The  municipal  legislation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  not  enacted  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaties  so  extinguished, 
and  not  inconsistent  with  this  Joint  reaolution  or  contrary  to  the 
Coostltntlon  of  the  United  SUtes  nor  to  any  existing  treaty  of  the 
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graod  juries,  and  for  usanimoiu  Terdicts  of  petty  juries.  See. 
83. 

The  question  is  whether,  in  continuing  the  municipal  legiv- 
lation  of  the  islands  not  contraiy  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  intended  to  abolish  at  once  the  criminal 
procedure  theretofore  in  force  upon  the  islands,  and  to  substi- 
tute immediately  and  without  new  le^Uti<Hi  the  common  law 
proceedini^  by  grant  and  petit  jury,  which  had  been  held  ap- 
plicable to  other  organized  Territories,  Webster  v.  Reid,  11 
How.,  437 ;  Thompson  t.  Utah,  170  U.  S.,  343,  thoi^;h  we  have 
also  held  that  the  States,  when  once  admitted  as  sach,  may 
dispense  with  grand  juries,  Hurtado  v.  California,  110  U.  S., 
516 ;  and  perhaps  allow  verdicts  to  be  rendered  by  less  than  a 
unanimous  vote.  American  Publishing  Co.  t,  Fisher,  166  U.  S., 
464,  Thompson  t.  Utah,  170  U.  S.,  343. 

In  fixing  upon  the  proper  construction  to  be  ^ven  to  this 
resolution,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  history  and  con- 
dition of  the  islands  prior  to  their  annexation  by  Congress. 
Since  1847  they  had  enjc^ed  the  blessing  of  a  civilized  govern- 
ment, and  a  i^stem  of  jurisprudence  modelled  largely  npon  the 
common  law  of  Ei^land  and  the  United  States.  Though  lying 
in  the  tropical  zone,  the  salubrity  of  their  climate  and  the  fer- 
tility of  their  soil  had  attracted  thitlier  large  numbers  of  people 
from  Europe  and  America,  who  brought  with  them  political 
ideas  and  traditirais  which,  about  axty  years  ago,  found  expres- 


TJoitad  States,  sball  renuln  In  force  until  tlie  Congrass  of  the  Uoltad 
States  ahRll  otlierwlra  determine. 

Until  legislation  ehall  be  enacted  extending  the  United  States  ciu- 
toma  laws  and  Tecidatlons  to  tlie  Hawaiian  Islands  the  exleting  rela- 
tiona  of  the  Hamllaa  Islands  witb  the  United  States  and  other  coan- 
triea  shall  remain  nnchanKed. 

There  shall  Im  no  further  Immtsratlon  of  Chinese  Into  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  except  upon  such  conditions  as  are  now  or  ma?  hereafter  be 
allowed  hy  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  no  Chinaee,  by  reason 
of  anything  herein  contained,  shall  be  allowed  to  eiit«r  the  United 
8tat«e  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  President  shall  i^polnt  Are  commissioners,  at  least  two  of 
whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  who  shall,  as  sodn 
as  reasonably  practicable,  recommend  to  Congrns  such  l^islatloii  eon- 
otralng  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  they  shall  deem  nacsanary  or  proper. 
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■ion  in  Uie  adoption  of  a  code  of  laws  appropriate  to  their  new 
eonditiona.  dmrches  were  founded,  Bchools  opened,  courts  of 
justice  established,  and  civil  and  criminal  laws  admimstered 
npon  substantially  the  same  principles  which  prevailed  in  the 
two  countries  from  which  most  of  the  immi^ants  had  come. 
Taking  the  lead,  however,  in  a  change  that  has  since  been 
adopted  by  several  of  the  United  States,  no  provision  was  made 
for  grand  joriee  and  criminals  were  prosecuted  upon  indict- 
ments found  by  judges.  By  a  law  paased  in  1847,  the  number 
of  a  jury  was  fixed  at  twelve,  but  a  verdict  might  be  rendered 
npon  the  agreement  of  nine  jurors.  The  qnestion  involved  in 
this  case  is  whether  it  was  intended  that  this  practice  shall  be 
instantly  changed,  and  the  criminal  procedure  unbodied  in  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendment  to  the  Constitutions  be  adopted  as 
of  August  12,  1898,  when  the  Hawaiian  fiag  was  hauled  down 
and  the  American  fiag  hoisted  in  its  place. 

If  the  words  of  the  Newlands  r^olution,  adopting  the  munici- 
pal legislation  of  Hawaii  not  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of 
tXe  United  States,  be  literally  applied,  the  petitioner  is  entitled 
to  his  diachai^,  since  that  instrument  expressly  required. 
Amendment  5,  that  "no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for 
a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment 
or  indictment  df  a  grand  jury;"  and,  Amendment  6,  that  "in 
all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  ccmunitted."  But 
there  is  another  question  underlying  this  and  all  other  rules  for 
the  interpretation  of  statutes,  and  that  is,  what  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislative  bodyf  WiUiout  goit^  back  to  the  famous 
case  of  the  drawing  of  blood  in  the  streets  of  Bol<^^a,  the  bo(^ 
are  full  of  authorities  to  the  effect  that  the  intention  of  the 
lawmaking  power  will  prevail,  even  against  the  letter  of  the 
statute,  or,  as  tersely  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  in 
Smythe  v.  EMske,  23  Wall.,  374,  380;  "A  thing  may  be  within 
the  letter  of  a  statute  and  not  within  its  meaning,  and  within 
its  meaning  and  not  within  its  letter.  The  intention  of  the 
lawmaker  is  the  law."  A  parallel  expression  is  found  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Thompson  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  Tork  (subsequently  Mr.  Justice  Thmnpson 
of  this  court),  in  People  v.  Utica  Ins.  Co.,  15  Johns.,  358,  361; 
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"A  thing  which  is  within  the  intention  of  the  makers  of  a 
statute  is  as  macfa  within  the  statute  bs  if  it  were  within  the 
letter ;  and  a  thing  which  is  within  the  letter  of  the  statute,  is 
not  within  the  statate,  unless  it  be  within  the  intenticm  at  the 
makers. " 

Without  going  fartlier,  numerouB  illustrations  of  this  maxim 
are  found  in  the  leporta  of  our  own  court.  Nowhere  ia  the 
doctrine  more  broadly  stated  than  in  United  States  t.  Kirby, 
7  Wall,  462,  in  which  an  act  of  Congress,  pnmding  for  the 
punishment  of  any  person  who  "shall  knowingly  and  wilfully 
obstmct  or  retard  the  passage  of  the  mail  or  any  driver  or 
carrier,"  was  held  not  to  apply  to  a  state  officer  who  had  a  war- 
rant of  arrest  against  a  carrier  for  murder,  the  court  obserring 
that  no  officer  of  the  United  States  was  placed  fay  his  posititm 
above  responsibility  to  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  ordinary  process  for  his  arrest  and  detention  when 
accused  of  felony.  "All  laws,"  aaid  the  court,  "should  receive 
a  sensible  construction.  Qeneral  terms  should  be  so  limited  in 
their  application  as  not  to  lead  to  injnstice,  oppresion,  or  an 
absurd  consequence.  It  will  always,  therefore,  be  presumed  that 
the  legislature  intended  exception  to  its  language,  which  would 
avoid  results  of  this  character.  The  reascoi  of  the  law  in  such 
eases  should  prevail  over  its  letter."  A  case  was  cited  from 
Plowden,  holdii^  that  a  statute,  which  punished  a  prisoner  as  a 
felon  who  broke  prison,  did  not  extend  to  a  prisoner  who  brc^ 
out  when  the  prison  was  on  fire,  "for  he  is  not  to  be  hanged 
because  he  would  not  stay  to  be  burned. ' '  Similar  language  to 
that  in  Sarby's  case  was  used  in  Carlisle  v.  United  States,  16 
"Wall.,  147,  153. 

In  Atkins  v.  Disintegrating  Co.,  18  Wall.,  272,  it  was  held  that 
a  suit  in  personan  in  admiralty  was  not  a  "civil  suit"  within  the 
eleventh  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  though  clearly  a  civil  suit 
iii  the  general  sense  of  that  phrase,  and  as  used  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  same  act  See  also  In  re  Louisville  Underwriten, 
134  U.  S.,  488.  So  in  Heydenfeldt  v.  Davey  Gold  &  Co.,  93  U. 
S.,  634,  638,  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Davis:  "If  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  any  part  of  it  (a  statute)  would  operate  un- 
jiMtly,  or  lead  to  absurd  results,  or  be  contrary  to  the  evident 
meaning  of  the  act  taken  as  a  whole,  it  should  be  rejected. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  discoveriag  its  true  meaning  when 
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expressions  in  it  are  rendered  ambiguoofi  by  their  connection 
with  other  claose,  than  by  considering  the  necrasity  for  it,  and 
the  causes  which  induced  its  enactment. "  To  the  same  effect 
are  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  v.  United  States,  143  U.  S., 
457,  in  which  many  cases  are  cited  and  reviewed,  and  Lau  Ow 
Bew  V.  United  States,  144  U.  S.,  47,  59.  In  this  latter  esse  it 
was  held  that  a  statute  requiring  the  permission  of  the  Chinese 
government,  and  the  identification  of  "every  Chinese  person 
other  than  a  laborer,  who  may  be  entitled  by  treaty  or  act  of 
Congress  to  come  within  the  United  States,"  did  not  apply  to 
"Chinese  merchants  already  domiciled  in  the  United  States, 
who,  having  left  the  country  for  temporary  purposes  animo 
revertendi  seek  to  re-enter  it  on  their  retnm  to  their  business 
and  their  homes. ' '  Said  the  Chief  Justice :  ' '  Nothing  is  better 
settled  than  that  statutes  should  receive  a  sensible  construction, 
Bueh  as  will  effectuate  the  legislative  intmtion,  and,  if  poe- 
siUe,  so  as  to  avoid  an  unjost  or  absurd  conclusion." 

Two  recent  Engliah  cases  are  instructive  in  this  connection. 
In  Plnmstead  Board  of  Works  v.  Spackman,  L.  R.  13  Q.  B.  D., 
878,  887,  it  was  said  by  the  Master  of  Bolls,  afterwards  Lord 
Eaher:  "If  there  are  no  means  of  avoiding  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statute,"  (as  will  amount  to  a  great  hardship)  "a 
judge  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  legislature  by  inad- 
vertence has  committed  an  act  of  legislative  injustice;  but  to 
my  mind  a  judge  ought  to  struggle  with  all  the  intellect  that 
he  has,  and  with  all  the  vigor  of  mind  that  he  has,  against  such 
an  interpretation  of  an  act  of  Parliament;  and,  unless  he  is 
forced  to  come  to  a  contrary  concli^on,  he  ought  to  assume  that 
it  is  impossible  that  the  legislature  could  have  so  intended."  See 
also  Ex  parte  Walton,  L.  R.  17  Ch.  D.  746. 

Is  there  any  room  for  construction  in  this  case,  or,  are  the 
words  of  the  resolution  so  plain  that  construction  is  impossible  t 
There  are  many  reasons  which  induce  us  to  bold  that  the  act 
was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  existing  practice  when 
Buch  interference  would  result  in  imperiling  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  islands.  The  main  objects  of  the  resolution  were, 
1st,  to  accept  the  cession  of  the  islands  theretofore  made  by  the 
Bepublie  of  Hawaii,  and  to  annex  the  same  "as  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  sovereign 
dominioQ  thereof;"  2d,  to  abolish  all  existing  treaties  witn 
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TariouB  nations  and  to  recognize  only  between  the  United  States 
and  such  foreign  nations ;  3d,  to  continae  the  existing  laws  and 
customs  regulations,  so  far  as  tltey  were  not  inconsistent  with 
the  tesolution  or  contrary  to  the  Constitntiou  until  Congren 
should  otherwise  determine.  From  the  terms  of  this  resolution 
it  ia  evident  that  it  was  intended  to  be  merely  temporary  and 
provisional;  that  no  change  in  the  government  was  eontem> 
plated,  and  that  nntil  farther  legislation  the  fiepnblic  of  Hawaii 
eontinaed  in  existence.  Even  its  name  was  not  changed  until 
1900,  when  the  "Territory  of  Hawaii"  was  organised.  The  laws 
of  the  United  States  were  not  extended  over  the  islands  until 
the  organic  act  was  passed  <m  April  30,  1900,  when,  ao  careful 
vras  Congress  not  to  disturb  the  existing  condition  of  things  ai^ 
further  than  was  necessary,  it  was  provided,  sec  5,  that  only 
"the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  are  not  locally  inapplica- 
ble, shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within  the  said  terri- 
tory as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. ' '  There  was  apparently 
some  discretion  left  to  the  courts  in  this  connection.  Indianapo- 
lis, etc,  R  R.  Co.  V.  Horst,  95  U.  S.,  291,  297.  The  fact  already 
mentioned  that  Congress  in  this  organic  act  inserted  a  pro- 
vision for  the  empanelling  of  grand  juries  and  for  the  unan- 
imity of  verdicts  indicates  an  understanding  that  the  previous 
practice  had  been  pursued  up  to  that  time  and  that  a  change  in 
the  existing  law  was  contemplated. 

Of  course,  under  the  Newlands  resolution,  any  new  l^iala- 
tion  most  conform  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  bat 
bow  far  the  exceptions  to  the  existing  municipal  legislation  were 
intended  to  abolish  existing  laws,  must  depend  somewhat  npon 
circumstances.  Where  the  immediate  application  of  the  Consti- 
tution required  no  new  l^nslation  to  take  the  place  of  that 
which  the  Constitution  abolished,  it  may  be  well  held  to  have 
taken  immediate  effect;  but  where  the  application  of  a  pro- 
cedure hereto  well  known  and  acquiesced  in,  left  nothing  to 
take  its  place,  without  new  legislation,  the  resolt  might  be  so 
disastrous  that  we  might  well  say  that  it  could  not  have  been 
within  the  contemplation  of  Congress.  In  all  probability  the 
contingency  which  has  actually  arisen  occurred  to  no  <me  at 
the  time.  If  it  had,  and  its  consequunces  were  foreseen,  it  is 
incredible  that  Congress  should  not  have  provided  against  it." 

If  the  negative  words  of  the  resolution  "not  ooutrary  to  the 
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Comftitution  of  the  United  States,*'  be  construed  as  impofling 
upon  the  islands  every  provision  of  &  Constitntion,  which  mast 
have  been  anfamiliar  to  a  lai^  nttmber  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  for  which  no  previoos  preparation  had  been  made,  the 
consequences  in  this  particular  connection  would  be  that  every 
criminal  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  convicted  of  an  infamoos 
offense,  between  August  12,  1898,  and  Jane  14,  1900,  when  the 
act  organizing  the  territorial  government  took  effect,  most  be 
set  at  large ;  and  every  verdict  in  a  civil  case  rendered  by  less 
than  a  unanimous  juiy  held  for  naught.  Surely  such  a  result 
could  not  have  been  within  the  contemplation  of  Congress. 
It  is  equally  manifest  that  such  could  not  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Bepublic  of  Hawaii  in  surrendering  its  autonomy. 
Until  then  it  was  an  independent  nation,  exercising  all  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  complete  sovereignty.  It  certainly 
could  not  have  anticipated  that,  in  dealing  with  another  inde- 
pendent nation  and  yielding  up  its  sovereignty,  it  had  denuded 
itself,  by  a  negative  pregnant,  of  all  power  of  enforcing  its 
criminal  laws  according  to  the  methods  which  have  been  in 
vogue  for  sixty  years,  and  was  adopting  a  new  procedure  for 
which  it  had  had  no  opportunity  for  making  preparation.  The 
legislature  of  the  republic  bad  jost  adjourned,  not  to  convene 
again  until  some  time  in  1900,  and  not  actually  convening  nntil 
1901.  The  resolution  on  its  face  bears  evidence  of  having  been 
intended  merely  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  to  give  time 
to  the  republic  to  adapt  itself  to  such  form  of  territorial  gov- 
ernment as  should  afterwards  be  adapted  in  its  organic  act. 

The  language  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in 
holding  that  the  military  government  estsblished  in  California 
did  not  cease  to  exist  with  the  treaty  of  peace,  bnt  continued 
as  a  government  de  facto  until  Congress  should  provide  a  ter- 
ritorial government,  is  pecoliarly  applicable  to  this  case.  ' '  The 
great  law  of  necessity  justifies  this  conclusion.  The  consent 
of  the  people  is  irresistibly  inferred  from  the  fact  that  no  civ- 
ilized eommouity  eould  possibly  desire  to  abrogate  an  existing 
government  when  the  alternative  presented  would  be  to  place 
themselves  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  beyond  the  protection  of  all 
laws,  and  reduce  them  to  the  unhappy  necessity  of  sabmitting 
to  the  dominion  of  the  strongest."    16  How.  164. 

It  ii  insisted,  howevsr,  that  as  a  common  law  of  En^and 
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had  been  adopted  by  Hawaii  by  the  code  of  1897,  it  was  within 
the  power  of  the  courts  to  BummoQ  a  grand  jmy,  and  that  sach 
action  might  have  been  taken  and  criminals  tried  npon  in 
dictments  properly  found,  and  convicted  by  tmanimous  verditlL. 
The  suggestion  is  rather  fanciful  than  real,  since  section  1109 
of  the  Code  of  1897,  adopting  the  common  law  of  England, 
contained  a  proviso,  that  "no  persons  ahall  be  subject  to  crim- 
inal proceedings  except  as  provided  by  the  Hawaiian  laws." 
These  laws  provided  expressly,  sec.  616,  Penal  Laws  of  1897 
as  follows;  "The  necessary  bills  of  indictment  shall  be  duly 
prepared  by  a  legal  prosecuting  ofBcer,  and  be  duly  presented 
to  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court  before  the  arraignment  of 
the  accused,  and  such  judge  shall,  after  examination,  certify 
npon  each  bill  of  indictment  whether  he  finds  the  same  a  true 
bill  or  not."  The  question  thus  squarely  presented  to  every 
judge  in  the  republic,  was,  whether  he  was  bound  to  sommon 
a  grand  jury  under  the  Newlands  resolution,  when  no  provision 
existed  by  law  for  empaneling  the  same  or  their  payment,  and 
when  in  so  doing  he  was  obliged  to  ignore  the  plain  statute  of 
his  own  country. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  decide  that  the  words  "nor  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States"  are  meaningless. 
Clearly  they  would  be  operative  upon  any  municipal  legislation 
thereafter  adopted,  and  upon  any  proceedings  thereafter  had, 
when  the  application  of  the  Constitution  would  not  result  in 
the  destruction  of  existing  provisions  conducive  to  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  commiinity.  Therefore  we  should  answer 
without  hesitation  in  the  negative  the  question  put  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  petitioner  in  their  brief:  "Would  municipal  stat- 
utes of  Hawaii,  allowing  a  conviction  of  treason  on  circum- 
stantial evidence,  or  on  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  depriving 
a  person  of  liberty  by  the  will  of  the  legislature  and  without 
process,  or  confiscating  private  property  for  public  use  without 
compensation,  remain  in  force  after  an  annexation  of  the  terri- 
tory to  the  United  States,  ^hich  was  conditioned  upon  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  legislation  contrary  to  the  Constitution  f "  We 
would  even  go  farther  and  say  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  privi- 
l^es  and  immunities  contained  in  the  bill  of  rights  in  the 
Constitution  were  intended  to  apply  from  the  moment  of  an- 
nexation ;  but  we  place  our  decision  of  this  ease  upon  the  grooad 
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that  the  two  rights  alleged  to  be  Tiolated  in  this  case  are  not 
fondameutal  in  their  nature,  but  concern  merely  a  method  of 
procedure  which  sixty  years  of  practice  had  shown  to  be  suited 
to  the  condition  of  the  Islands,  and  well  calculated  to  conserve 
the  rights  of  their  citizens  to  their  lives,  their  property  and  their 
well  being. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  of  opinon  that  the  status  of  the  islands 
and  the  powers  of  their  provisional  government  were  measured 
by  their  Newlands  Resolution,  and  the  case  has  been  argued 
upon  that  theory,  we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  consider 
what  would  have  been  its  position  had  the  important  words,  "nor 
contrary  to  the  Gonetitution  of  the  United  States"  been  omitted, 
or  to  reconsider  the  questions  which  arose  in  the  Insular  Tariff 
Cases  regarding  the  power  of  Congress  to  annex  territory  with- 
out at  the  same  time  extending  the  Constitution  over  It  Of 
course,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  the  questions  involved  in 
this  case  could  arise  only  from  such  as  occur  between  the  tak- 
ing effect  of  the  joint  resolution  of  July  7,  1898,  and  the  Act  of 
April  30,  1900,  establishing  the  territorial  government. 

The  decree  of  the  district  court  for  the  territory  of  Hawaii 
must  ie  reversed,  and  the  case  remanded  to  fAot  court  with  in- 
structions to  dismiss  the  petition. 

[Mr.  Justice  Wbttb  and  Mr.  Justice  McKenna  gave  a  con- 
curring opinion.  C.  H.  J.  Fuu^er,  Harlan,  Brsweb  and  Psck- 
BAN,  Justices,  cHssented.] 


CIVIL  EIGHTS  CASES. 

UNITED   STATES  v.   STANLEY.     UNITED   STATES   v. 

RYAN.     UNITED    STATES   v.    NICHOLS.     UNITED 

STATES    V.    SINGLETON.      ROBINSON    and 

WIPE  V.  MEMPHIS  AND  CHARLESTON 

RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

109  V.  8.  3.    1883. 

These  cases  are  all  founded  on  the  first  «nd  second  sections  of 
the  Act  of  Congress,  known  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  passed  March 
1st,  1875,  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  aU  citizens  in  their  civil 
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and  legal  rights. ' '  18  Stat.,  335.  Two  of  tlie  oases,  tlioae  agunst 
Stanley  and  Nichols,  were  indictments  for  denying  to  persons  of 
color  the  accommodations  and  privileges  of  an  inn  or  hotd ;  two 
of  them,  those  against  Ryan  and  Singleton,  were,  one  an  informa- 
tion, the  other  an  indictment,  for  denying  to  individoals  the 
privileges  and  accommodations  of  a.  theater,  the  information 
against  Ryan  being  for  refusing  a  colored  person  a  aeai,  in  the 
dress  circle  of  Maguire's  theatre  in  San  Francisco;  and  the  in- 
dictment against  Singleton  was  for  denying  to  another  person, 
wbose  color  was  not  stated,  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  tlieaitre  known  as  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  New 
York,  "said  denial  not  being  made  for  any  reasons  by  law  ap- 
plicable to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  and  regardless  of  any 
previous  condition  of  servitude."  The  case  of  Robinson  and 
wife  against  tbe  Memphis  &  Chai-leston  R.  B.  Company  was  an 
action  brought  in  the  Circoit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Western  District  of  Tennessee,  to  recover  the  penalty  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  given  by  the  second  section  of  the  act;  and  the 
gravamen  was  the  refusal  by  the  conductor  of  the  railroad  com- 
paoy  to  allow  the  wife  to  ride  in  the  ladies*  car  for  the  reason 
as  stated  in  one  of  the  counts,  that  she  was  a  person  of  African 
descent  The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  for  the  defendants  in  this 
case,  upon  the  merits,  onder  a  chaise  of  the  court  f«  which  a  bill 
of  exceptions  was  taken  by  the  plaintiffs. 

Tbe  case  was  tried  on  the  assumption  by  both  parties  of  the 
validily  of  the  act  of  Congress;  and  tbe  principal  point  made  by 
the  exceptions  was,  that  the  judge  allowed  evidence  to  go  to  the 
jury  tending  to  show  that  the  conductor  had  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  plaintiff,  the  wife,  was  an  improper  person,  because  Ab 
was  in  company  with  a  young  man  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a 
white  man,  and  on  that  account  inferred  that  there  was  some 
improper  connection  between  them ;  and  the  jndge  charged  the 
jury,  in  substance,  that  if  this  was  the  eniductor's  bona  fide 
reason  for  excluding  the  woman  from  the  car  they  might  take  it 
into  considerstaon  on  the  qnesti(Ht  of  the  liability  of  the  company. 
The  case  was  brought  here  by  writ  of  error  at  the  suit  of  tbe 
plaintiff.  The  cases  of  Stanley,  Nichols,  and  Singleton,  came 
up  on  certificates  of  divison  of  opinion  between  the  judges  below 
as  to  the  ccmstitutionality  of  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the 
act  referred  to ;  and  the  case  of  Ryan,  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the 
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judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  tbe  Diatrict  of  California  sns* 
taiuing  a  demurrer  to  the  information. 

The  Stanley,  Byan,  Nichols,  and  Singleton  eaaea  were  sub- 
mitted together,  by  the  SoUcitcw-General  at  the  last  term  of 
court,  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1882.  There  were  no  ap- 
pearances and  no  briefs  filed  for  the  defendants. 

The  Bobinson  case  was  submitted  on  the  briefs  at  the  last  term, 
on  the  29th  day  of  March,  1883.  .  .  . 

Mr,  Justice  Bkadlet  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  After 
stating  the  facts  in  the  above  language  he  continued : 

It  is  obvious  that  the  primary  and  important  question  in  all  the 
cases  is  the  constitutionally  of  the  law :  for  if  the  law  is  unconsti- 
tutional none  of  the  prosecutions  can  stand. 

The  sections  of  the  law  referred  to  provide  as  follows : 

' '  Sbc.  1.  That  all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  ac- 
commodations, advantages,  facilities,  and  privileges  of  inns,  pub- 
lic conveyances  on  land  or  water,  theatres,  and  other  places  of 
public  amusement;  subject  only  to  the  conditions  and  limitations 
established  by  law,  and  applicable  alike  to  citizens  of  every  race 
and  color,  regardless  of  any  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

"Seo.  2.  That  any  person  who  shaJl  violate  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion by  denying  to  any  citizen',  except  for  reasons  by  law  applica- 
ble to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  and  regardless  of  any  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude,  the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the 
accommodations,  advantages,  facilities,  or  privileges  in  said  sec- 
tion  ennmerated,  or  by  aiding  or  inciting  such  denial,  shall  for 
every  such  offense  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars 
to  the  person  aggrieved  thereby,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of 
debt,  with  fall  costs;  and  shall  also,  for  every  such  offense,  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  thirty  days 
nor  more  than  one  year:  Provided,  That  all  persons  may  elect  to 
sue  for  the  praalty  aforesaid,  or  to  proceed  under  their  rights  at 
common  law  and  by  State  ^tutes;  and  having  so  elected  to 
proceed  in  the  one  mode  or  the  otiier,  their  right  to  proceed  in 
the  other  jurisdiction  shall  be  barred.  But  tMe  provision  shall 
not  apply  to  criminal  proceedings,  either  under  this  Act  or  the 
criminal  law  of  any  State:  And  provided  further,  That  a  judg- 
ment for  the  penah?  in  favor  of  the  party  aggrieved,  or  a  judg- 
ment upon  an  indictment,  shall  be  a  bar  to  eiti^r  prosecution  re- 
ipectively. ' ' 
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Are  these  sections  oomftitutiooal  T  The  first  sectdon,  which  is 
the  principal  one,  cannot  be  fairly  understood  without  attending 
to  the  laat  elanae,  which  qualifies  the  preceding  part 

The  essence  of  the  law  la,  not  to  declare  broadly  that  all  per- 
sons shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoym^t  of  the  ae- 
commodatioDS,  advanrtages,  facilities,  and  privileges  of  inns,  pub- 
lic conTeyanees,  and  theatres;  but  that  such  enjoyment  ahall  not 
be  subject  to  any  conditions  applicable  only  to  citizens  of  a  par- 
ticular race  or  color,  or  who  had  been  in  a  previous  ccoidition  of 
servitude.  Id  other  words,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  declare 
that,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  accommodations  and  privileges  of 
inns,  public  conveyances,  theatres,  and  other  places  of  public 
amusement,  no  distinction  shall  be  made  between  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent race  or  color,  or  between  those  who  have,  and  those  who 
have  not,  been  slaves.  Its  effect  is  to  declare,  that  in  all  inns, 
public  conveyances,  and  places  of  amusement,  colored  citizens, 
whether  formerly  slavea  or  not,  and  citizens  of  other  races,  ^all 
have  the  same  accommodations  and  privileges  in  all  inns,  public 
conveyances,  and  places  of  amusement  as  are  enjoyed  by  white 
citizens;  and  vice  versa.  The  second  section  makes  it  a  penal 
offense  in  any  person  to  deny  to  any  citizen  of  any  race  or  color, 
regardless  of  previous  servitude,  any  of  the  accommodations  or 
privileges  mentioned  in  the  first  section. 

Has  Congress  constituticHial  power  to  make  such  a  lawf  Of 
course,  no  one  will  contend  that  the  power  to  pass  it  was  con* 
tained  in  the  Constitution  before  the  adoption  of  the  last  three 
amendments.  The  power  is  sought,  first,  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  and  the  views  and  arguments  of  distinguished  Sena- 
tors, advanced  whilst  the  law  was  under  consideratioo,  claiming 
authority  to  pass  it  by  virtue  of  that  amendment,  are  the  princi- 
pal arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  the  power.  We  have  care- 
fully conffldered  those  arguments,  as  was  due  to  the  eminent 
ability  of  those  who  put  them  forward,  and  have  felt,  in  all  its 
force,  the  weight  of  authority  which  always  invests  a  law  that 
Congress  deems  itself  competent  to  pass.  But  the  responsibility 
of  an  independent  judgment  is  now  thrown  upon  this  court;  and 
we  are  bound  to  exercise  it  according  to  the  best  lights  we  have. 

The  first  section  of  t^e  Fourteenth  Amendment  (which  is  the 
one  relied  on) ,  after  declaring  who  rfiall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
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States,  and  of  the  several  States,  is  prohibitory  in  its  character, 
and  prohibitory  upon  the  States.    It  declares  that : 

"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunitieB  of  citlz^Ki  of  the  United  States ;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  taw ;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

It  is  State  action  of  a  particular  character  that  is  prohibited. 
Xndividoal  invasion  of  individual  rights  is  not  the  subject-matter 
of  the  amendment.  It  has  a  deeper  and  broader  scope.  It  nuUi- 
fiea  and  makes  void  all  State  legieAation,  and  State  action  of  every 
kind,  which  impaiis  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  which  injures  them  in  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  or  which  denies  to  any  of  them 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  It  not  only  does  this,  but,  in 
order  that  the  national  will,  thos  declared,  m^  not  be  a  mere 
brutum  fvlmen,  the  last  section  of  the  amendment  inveats  Con- 
gress with  power  to  enforce  it  by  appropriate  legislation.  To 
enforce  whatt  To  ^iforce  the  prohibition.  To  adopt  appropri- 
ate legislation  for  correcting  the  effects  of  such  prohibited  State 
laws  and  State  acts,  and  thns  to  render  them  effectually  null, 
void,  and  innocuoua.  This  is  the  legidative  power  conferred 
upon  Congress,  and  this  is  the  whole  of  it.  It  does  not  invest 
Gongreas  with  power  to  legislate  upon  anbjects  which  are  within 
the  domain  of  State  legislation;  but  to  provide  modes  of  relief 
against  State  legislation,  or  State  action,  of  the  kind  referred  to. 
It  does  not  authorize  Congress  to  create  a  code  of  municipal  law 
for  tiie  regulation  of  private  rights ;  but  to  provide  modes  of  re- 
dress against  the  operation  of  State  laws,  and  the  action  of  State 
officers  executive  or  judicial,  when  these  are  subversive  of  the 
fundamental  rights  specified  in  the  amendment.  Positive  rights 
and  privileges  are  undoubtedly  secured  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment ;  but  they  are  secured  by  w^  of  prohibition  against 
State  laws  and  State  proceedings  affecting  those  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  by  power  given  to  Congress  to  leg^ate  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  such  prohibition  into  effect:  and  such  legislation 
most  necessarily  be  predicated  upon  saeh  supposed  State  laws 
or  State  proceedings,  and  be  directed  to  the  correction  of  their 
operation  and  effect.  A  quite  full  discussion  of  this  aspect 
of  the  amendment  may  be  found  io'  United  States  v.  Cruikahank, 
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92  U.  S.,  542;  Yii^ia  v.  Rives,  100  U.  S.,  313;  and  Sx  part« 
Virginia,  100  U.  S.,  339. 

An  apt  illustration  of  this  distinction  may  be  foond  in  some  of 
the  pFOviuons  of  tlie  original  Constitatdon.  Take  the  subject  of 
contracts,  for  example.  The  Constitotion  prohibited  tiie  States 
from  passing  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracta.  This 
did  not  ^Te  to  CongreBS  power  to  provide  laws  for  the  general 
enforcanent  of  contracts;  nor  power  to  invest  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  with  jarisdiction  over  contracts,  so  as  to  enable 
parties  to  sae  apon  them  in  those  courts.  It  did,  however,  give 
the  power  to  provide  remedies  by  which  the  impairment  of  con- 
tracts by  State  legislation  might  be  counteracted'  and  corrected 
and  this  power  was  exercised.  The  remedy  winch  Congress  ac- 
toal^  provided  was  that  contained  in  the  25th  section  of  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  1  Stat.,  85,  giving  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  by  writ  of  error  to  review  the 
final  decisions  of  State  courts  whenever  they  should  sustain  the 
validity  of  a  State  statute  or  authority  alleged  to  be  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  Staites.  By  this  means, 
if  a  State  law  was  passed  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract 
and  the  State  tribunals  sustained  the  validity  of  the  law,  the 
mischief  could  be  corrected  in  this  court.  The  legislsticm  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  proceedings  provided  for  under  it,  were  corrective 
in  their  character.  No  attempt  was  made  to  draw  into  Gie  United 
States  courts  tlie  litigation  of  contracts  generally;  and  no  such 
attempt  would  have  been  sustained.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
remedy  provided  was  tiie  only  one  that  might  have  been  provided 
in  that  case.  Probably  Congress  had  power  to  pass  a  law  giving 
to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  direct  jurisdiction  over  con- 
tracts alleged  to  be  impaired  by  a  State  law;  and  under  the  broad 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1875,  eh.  137,  18  Stat.,  470, 
giving  to  the  circuit  courts  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  arising  onder 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is  possible 
that  such  jurisdiction  now  exists.  But  under  that,  or  any  other 
law,  it  must  appear  as  well  by  allegation,  as  proof  at  the  trial, 
that  the  Constitution  had  been  violated  by  Ihe  action  of  the 
State  legislature.  Some  obnoxious  State  law  pitssed,  or  tliat 
might  be  passed,  is  necessary  to  be  assumed  in  order  to  lay  the 
foondation  of  any  federal  remedy  in  the  case;  and  for  the  very 
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mfficient  reason,  that  tbe  constitutlooel  prohibition  is  against 
state  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

And  so  in  the  present  ease,  until  some  State  law  has  been 
passed,  or  some  State  action  through  its  officers  or  agents  has 
been  taken,  adverse  to  the  rights  of  citizens  sought  to  be  protected 
t^  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  no  legislation  of  the  United 
States  under  said  amendmoit  nor  any  proceeding  under  such 
tegialation,  can  be  called  into  activity :  for  the  prohibitions  of  the 
amendment  are  agunst  State  lairs  and  acts  done  under  State 
authority.  Of  course,  l^islation  may,  and  should  be,  provided 
in  advance  to  meet  the  exigency  when  it  arises ;  but  it  should  be 
adapted  to  the  mischief  and  wrong  which  the  amendment  was  in> 
tended  to  provide  against ;  and  that  is,  State  laws,  or  State  action 
of  some  kind,  adveree  to  the  rights  of  the  citizen  secured  by  the 
amendment  Such  legislation  cannot  properly  cover  the  whole 
domain  of  rights  appertaining  to  life,  liberty  and  property,  de- 
fining them  and  providing  for  their  vindication.  That  would  be 
to  establish  a  code  of  municipal  law  regulative  of  all  private 
rights  betwe^i  man  and  man  in  society.  It  would  be  to  make 
Congress  take  the  place  of  the  State  legidatures  and  to  supersede 
them.  It  is  absurd  to  affirm  that,  because  the  rights  of  life,  lib- 
erty and  property  (which  include  all  civil  rights  that  men  have), 
are  by  the  amendment  sought  to  be  protected  against  invasion 
on  the  part  of  the  State  without  due  process  of  law.  Congress 
may  therefore  provide  due  procesis  of  law  for  thdr  vindication  in 
every  case ;  and  that,  because  the  denial  by  a  staite  to  any  per* 
sons,  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  is  prohibited  by  the 
amendment,  therefore  Congress  may  establish  laws  for  their 
equal  protection.  In  Gae,  the  legislation  which  Congress  is  auth- 
orized to  adopt  in  this  behalf  is  not  general  legislation  upon  the 
rights  of  the  citizen,  but  corrective  legislation,  that  is,  such  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  counteracting  such  laws  as  the 
States  may  adopt  or  enforce,  and  which,  by  the  amendment,  they 
are  prohibited  from  making  or  enforcing,  or  su<di  acts  and  pro- 
cee^ngs  as  the  States  may  commit  or  take,  and  which,  by  the 
amendment,  they  are  prohibited  from  committing  or  taking.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  ns  to  state,  if  we  could,  what  legislation 
would  be  proper  for  Congress  to  adopt.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
examine  whether  the  law  in  question  is  of  that  character. 

An  inspection  of  the  law  shows  that  it  makes  no  reference  what- 
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ever  to  any  snppoaed  or  apprehended  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  on  the  part  of  the  States.  It  is  not  predicated  on 
any  Bach  view.  It  proceeds  ex  directo  to  declare  that  certain  acta 
committed  hy  indiTiduala  shall  be  deemed  ofEenaes,  and  shall  be 
prosecated  and  punished  by  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  corrective  of  any  con- 
stitational  wrong  committed  by  the  States;  it  does  not  make  its 
operation  to  depend  upon  any  such  wrong  committed.  It  ap- 
pUfiB  equally  to  cases  arising  in  States  which  have  the  jnstest 
laws  respecting  the  personal  rights  of  citizens,  and  whose  B.athori- 
ties  are  ever  ready  to  enforce  such  laws,  as  to  those  which  arise 
in  States  t^t  may  have  violated  the  prohibition  of  the  amend- 
menC  In  other  words,  it  steps  into  the  domain  of  local  jurispru- 
dence, and  lays  down  rules  for  the  condnct  of  individuals  in  so- 
ciety towards  each  other,  and  imposes  sanctions  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  those  rules,  without  referring  in  any  manner  to  any 
supposed  action  of  the  State  or  its  authorities. 

If  this  legislation  is  appropriate  for  enforcing  the  prohibitlixis 
of  the  amendment,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  it  is  to  stop.  "Why 
may  not  Congress  witii  equal  show  of  authority  enact  a  code 
of  laws  for  the  enforcement  and  vindioation  of  all  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property !  If  it  ia  supposable  that  tlie  States  may 
deprive  persons  of  life,  liberty  and  property  without  due  process 
of  law  (and  the  amendment  itself  does  not  suppose  this),  why 
should  not  Congress  proceed  at  aace  to  prescribe  due  process  of 
law  for  the  protection  of  every  one  of  these  fundamental  rights, 
in  every  possible  esse,  as  well  as  to  prescribe  equal  privileges  la 
inns,  public  conveyances,  and  theatres!  The  truth  is,  that  the 
implication  of  a  power  to  legislate  in  this  manner  Is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  if  the  States  are  forbidden  to  legislate  or  act 
in  a  particnlar  way  oa  a  particular  subject,  and  power  is  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  to  enforce  tJie  prohibition,  this  gives  Con- 
gress power  to  legi^te  generally  upon  that  subject,  and  not 
merely  power  to  provide  modes  of  redress  against  such  State 
legislation  or  action.  The  assumption  is  certainly  unsound.  It 
is  repugnant  to  the  Toith  Ameodment  of  the  Constitution,  which 
declares  that  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Unit«d  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people. 

We  have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  fourth  section  of  the 
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act  now  under  consideration  has  been  held  by  this  court  to  be 
constitutional.  That  section  doclarOH  "that  no  citizen,  posBeasing 
all  other  qualifications  which  axe  or  may  be  prescribed  by  law 
shall  be  disqualified  for  service  as  grand  or  petit  juror  in  any 
eonpt  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  preyious  condition  of  servitnde ;  and  any  officer  or  other 
person  charged  with  any  doty  in  the  selection  or  aummomng  of 
jurors  who  shall  exclude  or  fail  to  summon  any  citizen  for  the 
cause  aforesaid,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  deemed  gnilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  aod  be  fined  not  more  than  five  thousand  dol- 
lars." In  Ex  parte  Virginia,  100  U.  S.,  339,  it  was  held  that  an 
indictment  against  a  State  officer  under  this  section  for  exclud- 
ing persona  of  color  from  the  jury  list  is  sustainable.  But  a 
moment's  attention  to  its  terms  will  show  that  the  section  is  en- 
tirely corrective  in  ita  character.  Disqualifications  for  service 
on  juries  are  <Hily  created  by  the  law,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
section  is  aimed  at  certain  disquali^ng  laws,  namdy,  those 
which  make  mere  race  or  color  a  dosqualification ;  and  the  second 
clause  is  directed  against  those  who,  assuming  to  use  the  author- 
ity of  the  State  government,  carry  into  effect  suc^  a  rule  of  dis- 
qualification. Id  the  Virginia  case,  the  State,  through  its  officer, 
enforced  '.  rule  of  disqualification  which  the  law  was  intended  to 
abrogate  and  counteract.  Whether  the  statut&book  of  the  State 
actually  laid  down  any  such  rule  of  disqualification,  or  not,  the 
State,  through  its  officer,  enforced  such  a  rule;  and  it  is  against 
such  State  action,  through  its  t^cers  and  agents,  that  the  last 
clause  of  the  section  is  directed.  This  aspect  of  the  law  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  divest  it  of  any  unccmstitntional  chsracter, 
and  makes  it  differ  widely  from  the  first  and  second  sections  of 
the  same  act  which  we  are  now  conadering. 

These  sections,  in  the  objectionable  features  before  referred  to, 
are  different  also  from  the  law  ordinarily  called  the  "Civil 
Bights  Bill,"  originally  passed  April  9th,  1866,  14  Stat.,  27,  ch. 
31,  and  re-enacted  with  some  modifications  in  sections  16, 17,  and 
IS,  of  the  Enforcement  Act,  passed  May  Slat,  1870,  16  Stat, 
140,  ch.  114.  That  law,  as  re-enacted,  after  declaring  that  all 
persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stetes  shall  have 
the  seme  right  in  every  State  and  Territory  to  make  and  enforce 
contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties,  give  evidence,  and  to  the  full  and 
equal  b^iefit  of  all  laws  and  proeeediDeB  for  the  security  of  per- 
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BOOS  and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  wliite  citizeno^  and  diall  be 
subject  to  like  pomshment,  pains,  penaHiea,  taxes,  licenses  and 
exactions  of  every  kind,  and  none  other,  any  Uw,  statnte,  ordi- 
nance, regnlatiou  or  eostom  to  tlie  contrary  notwithstanding,  pro- 
ceeds to  enact,  that  any  person  who,  undo-  color  of  any  law,  stat- 
ate,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  shall  aubject,  or  cause  to  be 
mibjected,  any  inhabitant  of  any  State  or  Territory  to  the  depri- 
vatioQ  of  any  rights  secured  or  protected  by  the  preceding  section 
(above  quoted),  or  to  different  punishment,  pains,  or  penalties, 
on  account  of  such  person  being  an  alien,  or  by  reason  of  his 
color  or  roee,  than  is  prescribed  for  the  punishment  of  citizens, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  subject  to  fine  and 
imprisonment  as  specified  in  the  act  This  law  is  clearly  correc- 
tive in  its  character,  intended  to  counteract  and  fumifiii  redress 
against  State  laws  and  proceedings  and  cnstoms  having  the  force 
of  law,  which  sanction  the  wrongfnl  acts  specified.  In  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  it  is  true,  a  very  important  clause,  to  wit,  the 
words  "ai^  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation  or  custom  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,"  which  gave  the  declaratory  section 
its  point  and  effect,  are  omitted;  but  the  penal  part,  by  which 
the  declaration  is  enforced,  and  which  is  really  Ute  effective 
part  of  the  law,  retains  the  reference  to  State  laws,  by  making 
the  penalty  apply  only  to  tiiose  who  should  subject  parties  to  a 
deprivation  of  their  rights  under  color  of  any  statute,  ordinance, 
custom,  etc.,  of  any  State  or  Territory:  thus  preserving  the  cor- 
rective character  of  the  legislation.  Eev.  St.,  §§  1977, 1978, 1979, 
5510,  The  Civil  Rights  Bill  here  referred  to  is  analogous  in  its 
character  to  what  a  law  would  have  been  under  the  original  Con- 
stitution, declaring  thst  the  validity  of  contracts  ^ould  not  be 
impaired,  and  that  if  any  person  bound  by  a  contract  should  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  it,  under  ccdor  or  pretense  that  it  had  been 
rendered  void  or  invalid  by  a  State  law,  he  should  be  liable  to 
an  action  upon  it  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  penalty  for  setting  np  such  an  unjust  and  unconstitu- 
ti(Mial  defense. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  thaX  civil  rights,  such 
as  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitutton  against  State  aggression, 
cannot  be  impaired  by  the  wrongful  acts  of  individuals,  unsup- 
ported by  State  autJunty  in  the  idupe  of  laws,  customs,  or  judi* 
ciftl  or  executive  proceedings.    The  wrongful  act  of  an  individoal, 
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unsapported  by  any  sneh  authority,  is  amplj  a  private  wrong, 
or  a  crime  of  that  indiridaal ;  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
injured  party,  it  is  true,  whether  they  affect  his  person,  his 
property,  or  his  reputation ;  but  if  not  aanctioned  in  eome  way  by 
the  State,  or  not  done  under  State  authority,  his  rights  remain  in 
full  force,  and  may  presumably  be  vindicated  by  resort  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  for  redress  An  indavidual  cannot  deprive  a 
man  of  his  right  to  vote,  to  hold  property,  to  buy  and  sell,  to  sue 
in  the  courts,  or  to  be  a  witness  or  a  juror;  he  may,  by  force  or 
fraud,  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  in  a  partioolar 
case;  he  may  commit  an  assault  against  the  person,  or  commit 
murder,  or  use  ruffian  violence  at  the  polls,  or  slander  the  good 
name  of  a  fellow-citizen ;  but,  unless  protected  in  these  wrongful 
acts  by  some  shield  of  State  law  or  State  authority,  he  cannot 
destroy  or  injure  the  right ;  be  will  only  render  himself  amena- 
ble to  satisfaction  or  punishment ;  and  amenable  therefor  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  where  the  wrongful  acts  are  committed.  Hence, 
in  all  those  cases  where  the  Constitution  seeks  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  citisen  against  discriminative  and  unjust  laws  of 
the  State  by  prcdubiting  such  laws,  it  is  not  individual  offenses, 
but  abrogation  and  denial  of  rights,  which  it  denounces,  and 
for  which  it  clothes  the  Congress  with  power  to  provide  a  remedy. 
This  abrogation  and  denial  of  rights,  for  which  the  States  alone 
were  or  could  be  responsible,  was  the  great  seminal  and  funda- 
mental wrong  which  was  intended  to  be  remedied.  And  the  rem- 
edy to  be  provided  must  necessarily  be  predicated  upon  that 
wrong.  It  most  assume  that  in  the  cases  provided  for,  the  evil  or 
wrong  actually  committed  rests  upon  some  State  law  or  State 
authority  for  its  excuse  and  perpetration. 

Of  coarse,  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  those  cases  in  which 
Coi^p-ess  is  clothed  with  direct  and  plenary  powers  of  legislation 
over  the  whole  subject,  accompanied  with  an  express  or  implied 
denial  of  such  power  to  the  State,  as  in  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  the  coining  of  money,  the  establishment  of 
postoffices  and  post-r»ad8,  the  declaring  of  war,  eta  In  tliese 
cases  Congress  has  power  to  pass  laws  for  regulating  the  snbjecte 
specified  in  every  detail,  and  the  conduct  and  transactions  of 
individuals  in  respect  thereof.  But  where  a  subject  is  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  general  legislative  power  of  Congress,  but  is  only 
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sabmitted  thereto  for  the  parpooe  of  renderiDg  effective  aome 
prohibitioQ  against  particular  State  legislation  or  State  action  in 
reference  to  that  subject,  the  power  given  is  limited  by  ita  object, 
and  any  legialation  by  Otmgnea  in  the  matter  must  necessarily 
be  corrective  in  its  character,  adapted  to  oonnteract  and  redreaa 
the  operation  of  Buch  prohibited  State  lams  or  prooeedings  of 
State  ofBeers. 

If  the  principles  of  interpretation  which  we  have  l^d  down  are 
correct,  aa  we  deem  them  to  be  (and  they  are  in  accord  with  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  cases  before  referred  to,  as  well  as  in 
i^  recent  case  of  United  States  v.  Harris,  106  U.  S.,  629),  it  is 
clear  that  the  law  in  qaestion  cannot  be  Bnstaioed  by  any  grant  of 
legislative  power  made  to  Congrese  by  the  Fonrteenth  Amend- 
ment. That  amendm^t  prohibits  the  States  from  denying  to 
any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  declares  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  l^ialation, 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment.  The  law  in  questitm,  with- 
out any  reference  to  adverse  State  legislation  on  the  subject,  de- 
clares that  all  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  equal  acoommodations 
and  privilegCB  of  inna,  public  conveyances,  and  places  of  public 
amusement,  and  imposes  a  penalty  upon  any  individual  who  shall 
deny  to  any  citizen  such  equal  accommodations  and  privileges. 
This  is  not  corrective  legislation;  it  is  primary  and  direct;  it 
takes  immediate  and  absolute  i>ossession  of  the  subject  of  the 
right  of  admisNon  to  inns,  public  conveyances,  and  places  of 
amusement.  It  sapersedes  and  displaces  State  l^^lation  on  the 
same  subject,  or  only  allows  it  permissive  force.  It  ignores  such 
legislation,  and  assumes  that  the  matter  is  one  that  beloi^s  to  the 
domain  of  national  regulation.  Whether  it  would  not  have  been 
a  more  effective  protection  of  the  rights  of  citizens  to  have  clothed 
Congress  with  plenary  power  over  the  whole  subject,  is  not  now 
the  qnestion.  What  we  have  to  decide  is,  whether  such  plenary 
power  has  been  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  Fonrteenth 
Amendment;   and,  in  our  judgment,  it  has  not. 

We  have  diseuasedi  the  question  presented  by  the  law  on  the 
assumption  that  a  right  to  enjoy  equal  accommodaticm  and  privi- 
leges in  all  inns,  public  conveyauces,  and  places  of  public 
amusement,  is  one  of  the  enential  rights  of  the  citizen  which  no 
State  can  abridge  or  interfere  with.  Whether  it  is  such  a  right, 
or  not,  is  a  different  question  which,  in  the  view  we  have  taken 
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of  th«  vali^ty  of  the  law  on  the  ground  Blrudy  stated,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  examine. 

We  have  also  diseu£sed  the  validity  of  the  law  in  reference  to 
cases  arising  in  the  States  only;  and  not  in  reference  to  cases 
arising  in  the  Territories  or  tiie  District  of  Columbia,  which  are 
subject  to  the  plenaiy  legislation  of  Congress  in  evtry  branch 
of  municipal  regulation.  Whether  the  law  would  be  a  valid  one 
as  applied  to  the  Territories  and  the  District  is  not  a  question 
for  consideration  in  the  cases  before  us:  they  all  being  cases 
arising  within  the  limits  of  States.  And  whether  Congress,  In 
the  exercise  of  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  amongst  the  sev^ 
eral  States,  might  or  might  not  pass  a  law  regulatii^  rights  in 
public  conveyances  passing  from  one  State  to  another,  is  also  a 
question  which  ia  not  now  before  ns,  as  the  sections  in  questkai 
are  not  conceived  in  any  such  view. 

But  the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt  direct  and  primary,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  corrective  legislation,  on  the  sabjeet  in  band,  is 
sought,  in  the  second  place,  from  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
which  abolishes  slavery.  This  amendment  declares  "that  neither 
slavery,  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  pnnishment  for 
crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  dnly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jnr- 
isdictionr;"  and  it  gives  Congress  power  to  »Lforce  the  amend- 
ment by  appropriate  l^idation. 

This  amendment,  as  well  as  the  Fourteenth,  is  undoubtedly  self  • 
executing  without  any  ancillary  legislation,  so  far  as  its  terms 
are  applicable  to  any  existing  state  of  circumstancea.  By  its 
own  nnaided  force  and  effect  it  abolished  slavery,  and  established 
universal  freedom.  Still,  l^iriation  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  meet  all  the  various  cases  and  circumstancea  to  be  affected  by 
it,  and  to  prescribe  proper  modes  of  redress  for  its  violation 
in  letter  or  spirit.  And  such  legislation  may  be  primaty  and 
direct  in  its  character;  for  the  amendment  is  not  a  mere  prohi- 
bition of  State  laws  establishing  or  upholding  slavery,  bat  an 
absolute  declaration  that  slavery  or  in/voluntary  servitnde  shall 
not  exist  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  that  slavery  eannot  exist  without  law,  any  more 
than  property  in  lands  and  goods  can  exist  without  law:  and, 
therefore,  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  may  be  regarded  as  nnlli- 
fying  aU  State  laws  which  establish  or  uphold  slavery.    But  it 
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haa  a  refiez  character  also,  establishing  and  deere^g  nniverssl 
civil  and  political  freedom  throughout  the  United  States;  and 
it  is  assumed,  that  the  power  vested  in  Congress  to  enforce  the 
article  by  appropriate  legislation,  clothes  Congress  with  power  to 
pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  abolishing  all  badges  and 
incidents  of  slavery  in  the  United  States;  and  upon  this  as- 
mmption  it  is  claimed,  that  this  is  sufficient  authoritr  for  declar- 
ing by  law  that  all  persons  ahall  have  equal  accommodations  and 
privileges  in  all  inns,  public  convctyanees,  and  places  ot  amuse- 
ment; the  argument  being,  that  the  denial  of  such  equal  accom- 
modations and  privileges  is,  in  itself,  a  subjection  to  a  species  of 
servitude  within  the  meaning  of  the  amendment.  Conceding 
the  major  proposition  to  be  true,  that  Congress  has  a  right  to 
enact  all  necessary  and  proper  laws  for  the  obliteration  and  pre- 
vention of  slavery  with  all  its  badges  and  incidents,  is  the  minor 
proposition  also  true,  that  the  denial  to  any  person  of  admission 
to  the  accommodations  and  privileges  of  an  inn,  a  public  convey- 
ance, or  a  theatre,  does  subject  that  person  to  any  form  of  servi- 
tude, or  tend  to  fasten  upon  him  any  badge  of  slavery  t  If  it 
does  not,  then  power  to  pass  the  law  is  not  found  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment. 

In  a  very  able  and  learned  presentation  of  the  cognate  ques- 
tion as  to  the  extent  of  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunitiea  of 
citizens  which  cannot  rightfully  be  abridged  by  State  laws  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  made  in  a  former  case,  a  long  list 
of  burdens  and  disabilities  of  a  servile  character,  incidental  to 
feudal  vassalage  in  France,  and  which  were  abolished  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  National  Assembly,  was  presented  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  all  inequalities  and  observances  exacted  by  one  man 
from  another  were  servitudes,  or  badges  of  slavery,  which  a 
great  nation,  in  its  efifort  to  establish  universal  liberty,  made 
haste  to  wipe  out  and  destroy.  But  these  were  servitudes  im- 
posed by  the  old  law  or  by  long  custom,  which  had  the  force  of 
law,  and  exacted  by  one  man  from  another  without  the  latter's 
consent.  Should  any  such  servitudes  be  imposed  by  a  State  law, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tiie  law  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
Fourteenth,  no  less  than  to  the  Thirteenth,  Amendment;  nor 
any  greater  doubt  that  Ci»igreGB  has  adequate  power  to  forbid 
any  such  servitude  from  being  exacted. 

But  is  tha«  any  similarity  between  such  servitudes  and  a  de- 
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nial  by  the  owner  of  an  inn,  a  public  conveyance,  or  a  theatre,  of 
ita  accommodations  and  privileges  to  an  individual,  even  though 
the  denial  be  founded  on  the  race  or  color  of  that  individual! 
"Where  does  any  slavery  or  servitude,  or  badge  of  either,  arise 
from  such  an  act  of  denial  f  Whether  it  might  not  be  a  denial 
of  a  right  which,  if  sanctioned  by  the  State  law,  would  be  obnox- 
ious to  the  prohibitions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  is  another 
question.    But  what  has  it  to  do  witii  the  question  of  slavery  T 

It  may  be  that  by  the  Black  Code  (as  it  was  called),  in  the 
times  when  slavery  prevailed,  the  proprietors  of  inns  and  pub- 
be  conveyances  were  forbidden  to  receive  persons  of  the  African 
race,  because  it  might  assist  slaves  to  escape  from  the  control 
of  their  masters.  This  was  merely  a  means  of  preventing  such 
escapee,  and  was  no  part  of  the  servitude  itself.  A  law  of  that 
kind  could  not  have  any  such  object  now,  however  justly  it  might 
be  deemed  an  invasion  of  the  party's  legal  right  as  a  citizen, 
and  amenable  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  long  existence  of  African  slavery  in  this  country  gave  us 
very  distinct  notions  of  what  it  was,  and  what  were  its  necessary 
incidents.  Compulsory  service  of  the  slave  for  the  benefit  of  the 
master,  restraint  of  his  movements  except  by  the  master's  will, 
disability  to  hold  property,  to  make  contracts,  to  have  a  standing 
in  court,  to  be  a  witness  against  a  wfiite  person,  and  such  like 
burdens  and  incapacities,  were  the  inseparable  incidents  of  the 
institution.  Severer  ponishments  for  crimes  were  imposed  on 
the  slave  than  on  free  persons  guilty  of  the  same  offenses.  Con- 
gress, as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Civil  Bights  Bill  of  1866,  passed 
in  view  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  before  the  Fourteenth 
was  adopted,  undertook  to  wipe  out  these  burdens  and  disabili- 
ties, the  necessary  incidents  of  slavery,  constituting  its  substance 
and  visible  form;  and  to  secure  to  all  citizens  of  every  race  and 
eolor,  and  without  regard  to  previous  servitude,  those  funda- 
mental rights  which  are  the  essence  of  civil  freedom,  namely,  the 
same  right  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties,  give 
evidence,  and  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell  and  convey  prop- 
erty, as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens.  "Whether  this  legislation 
was  fully  authorized  by  the  ThirteenlJi  Amendment  alone,  with- 
out the  support  which  it  afterward  received  from  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  after  the  adoption  of  wbicih  it  was  re-enacted  wil^ 
some  additions,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  inquire.    It  is  referred  to 
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for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  at  that  time  (in  1866)  Congreas 
did  not  assume^  under  the  authority  given  by  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  to  adjust  what  m^  be  called  the  social  ri^ts  of 
men  and  races  in  the  community ;  but  only  to  declare  and  vin- 
dicate those  fundamental  rights  which  appertain  to  tJie  essence 
of  citizenahip,  and  the  enjoyment  or  deprivatitsi  of  which  con- 
otitntee  the  esaential  distinction  between  freedom  and  slavery. 

We  most  not  forget  that  the  province  and  scope  of  the  Thir^ 
teenth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  are  different;  the  former 
aimply  abolished  slaveiy :  the  latter  prohibited  the  States  from 
abridging  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citiz«is  of  the  United 
States;  fitnn  depriving  them  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  and  from  denying  to  any  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  The  amendments  are  different,  and  the 
powers  of  Congress  under  them  are  different.  What  Congress 
has  power  to  do  under  one,  it  may  not  have  power  to  do  under 
the  oth^.  Under  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  it  has  only  to  do 
with  slavery  end  its  incidents.  Under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, it  has  power  to  counteract  and  ren^r  uugatoiy  all  State 
laws  and  proceedings  which  have  the  effect  to  abridge  any  of  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
deprive  them  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  dne  process  of 
law,  or  to  deny  to  any  of  liem  the  eqoal  iwvtection  of  the  laws. 
Under  the  Thirteenth  Amendm^it,  the  legislation,  ao  far  as  ne- 
cessary or  proper  to  eradicate  all  forms  and  incidents  of  slav- 
ery and  involuntary  servitude,  may  be  direct  and  primary,  oper- 
ating upon  the  acts  of  individuals,  whether  sanctioned  by  State 
legislaticm  or  not;  under  the  Foarteenth,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  it  must  necessarily  be,  and  can  only  be,  corrective  in  its 
character,  addressed  to  counteract  and  afford  relief  against  State 
regulations  or  proceedings. 

The  only  question  under  t^  present  head,  therefore,  is,  whether 
l^e  refusal  to  any  persons  of  the  accommodations  of  an  inn,  or  a 
public  conveyance,  or  a  place  of  pnblic  amusement,  by  an  individ- 
ual, and  without  any  sanction  or  support  from  any  State  lew  or 
regulation,  does  inflict  upon  such  persons  any  mann«-  of  servi- 
tude, or  form  of  slavery,  as  those  terms  are  understood  in  this 
country  1  Many  wrongs  may  be  obnoxious  to  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which  are  not,  in  any  just  sense,  in- 
cidents or  elements  of  slavery.    Such,  for  example,  would  be  the 
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taking  of  private  property  without  due  process  of  law;  or  al- 
loving  persons  who  have  committed  certain  crimes  (horseHBteal- 
ing,  for  example)  to  be  seized  and  bung  by  the  posse  comitatiu 
without  regular  trial ;  or  denying  to  any  person,  or  class  of  per- 
sona, tiie  right  to  pursue  any  peaceful  avocations  allowed  to 
others.  What  is  called  class  legislation  would  belong  to  this  cate- 
gory, and  would  be  obnoxious  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  but  would  not  necessarily  be  so  to  the  Thir- 
teenth, when  not  involving  the  idea  of  any  subjection  of  one 
man  to  another.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment  has  respect,  not  to 
distinctions  of  race,  or  class,  or  color,  but  to  slavery.  The  Four- 
teenth Amendment  extends  its  protection  to  races  and  classes, 
and  prohibits  any  State  legislation  which  has  the  eSect  of  deny- 
ing to  any  race  or  class,  or  to  any  individual,  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

Now,  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  the  ai^oment,  that  the  ad- 
mission to  an  inn,  a  public  conveyance,  or  a  place  of  public 
amusement,  on  equal  terms  with  all  other  citizens,  is  the  right  of 
every  man  and  all  classes  of  men,  is  it  any  more  than  one  of 
those  rights  which  the  States  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  are 
forbidden  to  deny  to  any  person!  And  is  the  Constitution 
violated  ontil  the  denial  of  the  right  has  some  State  sanction  or 
authority  T  Can  the  act  of  a  mere  individual,  the  owner  of  the 
inn,  the  public  conv^ance  or  place  of  amusement,  refusing  the 
accommodation,  be  justly  regarded  as  imposing  any  badge  of 
riavery,  or  servitude  upon  the  applicant,  or  only  as  inflicting  an 
ordinary  civil  injury,  properly  cognizable  by  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  presumably  subject  to  redress  by  those  laws  until  the 
contrary  appears  t 

After  giving  to  these  questions  all  the  consideration  which 
their  importance  demands,  we  are  forced-  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  an  act  of  refusal  has  nothing  to  do  with  slavery  or  involun- 
tary servitude,  and  that  if  it  is  violative  of  any  right  of  the  party, 
his  redress  is  to  be  sought  under  the  laws  of  the  State;  or  if 
those  laws  are  adverse  to  his  rights  and  do  not  protect  him,  his 
remedy  will  be  found  in  the  corrective  legislation  which  Con- 
gress has  adopted,  or  may  adopt,  for  counteracting  the  effect  of 
State  laws,  or  State  action,  prohibited  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. It  would  be  running  the  slavery  argnm^t  into  the  ground 
to  make  it  apply  to  every  act  of  discrimination  which  &  person 
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may  see  fit  to  make  as  to  the  guests  he  will  ectertftin,  or  aa  to 
the  people  he  will  take  into  hia  coe^h  or  cab  or  car,  or  admit  to 
his  coDcert  or  theatre,  or  deal  with  in  other  matters  of  intercoom 
or  business.  Innkeepers  and  public  carriers,  1^  the  laws  of  all 
the  States,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  are  bound,  to  the  extent  of 
their  facilities,  to  furnish  proper  acctxunodations  to  all  onobjec- 
tionable  persons  who  in  good  faith  apply  for  them.  If  the  laws 
tiiemselves  make  any  unjust  discrimination,  amenable  to  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  Congress  has  foil  power 
to  accord  a  remedy  under  that  amendment  and  in  accordance 
with  it. 

When  a  man  has  emerged  from  slavery,  and  by  the  aid  of 
beneficent  legislation  has  shaken  off  the  inseparable  concomitants 
of  that  stat^  there  must  be  some  stage  in  the  progress  of  bis  ele- 
vation  when  be  takes  the  rank  of  a  mere  citizen,  and  ceases  to  be 
the  special  favorite  of  the  laws,  and  when  bis  rights  aa  a  citizen, 
or  a  man,  are  to  be  protected  in  the  ordinary  modes  by  which 
other  men 's  ligbta  are  protected  There  were  thousands  of  free 
coloi^  people  in  this  country  before  the  abolition  of  slavery,  en- 
joying  all  the  eaeential  rigbto  of  life,  liberty  and  property  the 
same  aa  white  citizens ;  yet  no  one,  at  that  time,  thought  that  it 
was  any  invasion  of  his  personal  status  as  a  freeman  because  he 
was  not  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  white  citizens, 
or  becanso  he  was  subjected  to  discriminations  in  the  enjoyment 
of  accommodations  in  inns,  public  conveyances  and  places  of 
amusement  Mere  discriminations  on  account  of  race  or  color 
were  not  regarded  as  badges  of  slavery.  If,  since  that  time,  the 
enjoyment  of  equal  rights  in  all  these  respects  has  become  estab- 
lished by  constitutional  enactment,  it  is  not  by  force  of  the  Thir- 
teentli  Amendment  (which  merely  abolishes  slavery),  bnt  by 
force  of  the  Thirteenth  [Fourteenth?]  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  no  countenance  of  au- 
thority for  the  passage  of  the  law  in  question  can  be  found  in 
either  the  Thirteenth  or  Fourteenth  Amendments  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  no  other  ground  of  authority  for  its  passage  being 
suggested,  it  must  necessarily  be  declared  void,  at  least  so  far  as 
its  operation  in  the  several  States  is  coooeniecL 

This  conclusion  disposes  of  the  eases  now  under  conraderatiint. 
In  the  cases  of  the  United  States  v.  Michael  Byen,  and  of  Bichard 
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A.  BobioBon  and  Wife  v.  The  MempluB  &  Cliarleeton  Railroad 
Company,  the  jadgmenta  most  be  affirmed.  In  tb«  other  cases, 
the  answer  to  be  given  will  be  that  tiie  first  and  second  sections 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  1st,  1875,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
protect  all  citizens  in  their  civil  and  legal  rights,"  are  anconstitn- 
tional  and  void,  and  that  jndgment  should  be  rendered  upon  the 
aever&l  indietmenta  in  those  cases  accordingly. 

And  it  is  lo  ordered. 
•  Mr.  Justice  Haslan  delivered  a  dlissenting  opinion. 


HURTADO  V.  OALIPOKNIA. 
110  V.  8.  516.    1884. 

The  Constitntion  of  the  State  of  California,  adopted  ia  1879, 
in  Article  I,  section  8,  provides  as  follows : 

"Offenses  heretofore  required  to  be  prosecuted  by  indictment 
shall  be  prosecuted  by  information,  after  examination  and  com- 
mitment by  a  magistrate,  or  by  indictment  without  sueh  exami- 
nation and  commitment  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  A  grand 
jury  shall  be  summoned  at  least  once  a  year  in  each  county. "  .  .  . 

Hurtado,  having  been  charged'  with  murder  by  an  information 
filed  with  the  District  Attorney,  was  tried  by  jury,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Thereupon  he  filed  certain  objections 
to  the  execution  of  tl^  sentence,  one  of  which  recited  "that  the 
said  plaintiff  in  error  had  been  held  to  answer  for  tiie  sud 
crime  of  murder  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  said  coon^  of 
Sacramento,  upon  an  information  filed  by  him,  and  had  been 
tried  and  illegally  found  guilty  of  said  crime,  without  any  pre- 
sentment or  indictment  of  any  grand  or  other  jury,  and  that  the 
judgment  rendered  upon  the  alleged  verdict  of  the  jury  in  such 
case  was  and  ia  void,  and  if  executed  would  deprive  the  plaintiff 
in  error  of  his  life  or  liberty  without  due  process  of  law." 

Mr.  Justice  Matthews  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  coart.  Af- 
ter reciting  the  facts  in  the  foregoing  language,  he  continued: 

It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  that  the  conviction  and 
sentence  are  void,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  repugnant  to  that 
elatise  of  the  Fourteenth  Article  of  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  is  in  these  words : 
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"Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  withont  due  process  of  law." 

The  proposition  of  law  we  are  asked  to  affirm  is  that  an  indict- 
ment or  presentment  by  a  grand  jary  aa  known  to  the  common 
law  of  England,  is  essential  to  that  "dne  process  of  law,"  when 
applied  to  prosecutions  for  felonies,  which  is  secured  and  guar- 
anteed by  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  accordingly  it  m  forbidden  to  the  States  respectively  to 
dispense  with  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law.  .  .  .  [Here 
follow  citations  from  Kalloch  v.  Superior  Court,  56  CaL,  229, 
and  Bowan  v.  The  State,  30  Wis.,  129.] 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  on  h^alf  of  the  plaintiff 
in  error  that  the  phrase  "due  process  of  law"  is  equivalent  to 
"law  of  the  land,"  as  found  in  the  29th  chapter  of  Magna 
Charta;  that  by  immemorial  usage  it  has  acquired  a  fixed,  d^- 
nite,  and  technical  meaning;  that  it  refers  to  and  includes,  not 
only  the  general  principles  of  public  liberty  and  private  right, 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  free  government,  but  the  very 
institutions  which,  venerable  by  time  and  custom,  have  been  tried 
by  experience  and  found  fit  and  necessary  for  the  preservation 
3f  those  principles,  and  which,  having  been  the  birthright  and 
inheritance  of  every  English  subject,  crossed  the  Atlantic  with 
the  colonists  and  were  transplanted  and  established  in  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  State;  that,  having  been  originally  intro- 
duced into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a  ]imitati(m 
upon  the  powers  of  the  government,  brought  into  being  by  that 
instrument,  it  has  now  been  added  as  an  additional  secun^  to 
the  individual  against  oppresuoo  by  the  States  themselves;  that 
one  of  these  institutions  is  that  of  the  grand  jury,  an  indict- 
ment or  presentment  by  which  against  the  accused  in  cases  of  al- 
lied felonies  is  an  essential  part  of  due  process  of  law,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  be  harassed  or  destroyed  by  prosecutions  founded 
only  upon  private  malice  or  popular  fury. 

This  view  Is  certainly  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  great 
name  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  and  of  the  court  in  which  he  pre- 
fflded,  which,  in  Jones  v.  Bobbins,  8  Gray,  329,  decided  that  the 
12th  article  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  of  Massachusetts,  a  transcript 
of  M^:na  Charta  in  this  respect,  made  an  indictment  or  present- 
ment of  a  grand  jury  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  conviction  in 
cases  of  prosecutions  for  feloniea    In  delivering  the  opinion  of 
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the  court  in  that  caae,  Mbbbice,  J.,  alone  diwentiiig,  the  Chief 
Justice  said ; 

"The  ri^  of  individiial  eitizens  to  be  secnre  from  an  open 
and  publie  accusation  of  crime,  and  from  the  trouble,  expense, 
and  anxiety  of  a  public  trial  before  a  probable  cause  is  established 
by  the  presentment  and  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  in  case  of 
high  offenses,  is  justly  regarded'  as  one  of  the  securities  to  the  in- 
nocent against  hesty,  malicious,  and  oppressive  public  prosecu- 
tions, and  as  one  of  the  ancient  immunities  and  privileges  of  Eng- 
li^  liberty.  .  .  .  It  having  been  stated,"  he  continued,  "by  Lord 
Coke,  that  by  the  'law  of  the  land'  was  intended  a  due  courae  of 
proceeding  according  to  the  established  rules  and  practice  of  the 
courts  of  common  law,  it  m^,  perhaps,  be  suggested  that  this 
might  include  other  modes  of  proceeding  sanctioned  by  the  com- 
mon law,  the  most  familiar  of  which  are,  by  informations  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  by  the  officers  of  the  crown  in  the  name  of  the 
King.  But,  in  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  said  that  Lord  Coke  him- 
self explains  his  own  meaning  by  saying  'the  law  of  the  land,'  as 
expressed  in  Magna  Charta,  was  intended  due  process  of  law, 
that  is,  by  indictment  or  presentment  of  good  and  lawful  men. 
And  further,  it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Blackstone,  that  in- 
formations of  every  kind  are  confined  by  the  constitutional  law 
to  misdemeanora  only.    4  Bl.  Com.,  310."  .   .  , 

This  view  of  the  meaning  of  Lord  Coke  is  the  one  taken  by 
Mebbick,  J.,  in  his  diaaenting  opinion  in  Jones  v.  Bobbins,  6 
Qray,  329,  who  states  his  conclusions  in  these  words: 

"It  is  the  forensie  trial,  under  a  broad  and  general  law,  operat- 
ing equally  upon  eveiy  member  of  our  community,  which  the 
words  'by  the  law  of  the  land,'  in  Magna  Charta,  and  in  every 
subsequent  declaration  of  rights  which  has  borrowed  its  phraseol- 
ogy, make  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  citizen,  securing  thereby 
both  his  liberty  and  his  property,  by  preventing  the  unlawful 
arrest  of  his  person  or  any  unlawful  interference  with  his  estate." 
See  also  State  v.  Starling,  15  Eich.  (S.  C),  Law,  120. 

Mr.  Reeve,  in  2  History  of  Bug.  Law,  43,  translates  the  phrase, 
niri  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum  vel  per  legem  terra. 

"But  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  some  other  legal 
process  of  proceeding  adapted  by  the  law  to  the  nature  of  the 
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Chancellor  Kent,  2  Ctaa.,  13,  adopts  thia  node  of  coDetraing 
the  phrase.  Qooting  the  language  of  Magna  Charts,  and  refer- 
ring to  Lord  Coke's  comment  upon  it,  he  says: 

"The  better  and  larger  definition  of  due  prooes  of  laiw  ia  that 
it  means  law  in  its  regular  coone  of  administration  through 
eonrts  of  justice." 

This  accords  with  what  is  said  in  Westervelt  t.  G-re^,  12  N.  T^ 
202,  by  Denio,  J.,  p.  212 : 

' '  The  provisiou  was  designed  to  protect  the  citizen  against  all 
mere  acts  of  power,  whether  Sowing  from  the  legislative  or  «x> 
eeative  branches  of  the  goyemment." 

The  principal  and  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  has  never  been 
more  tersely  or  accurately  stated  than  by  Mr.  Justice  Johnson, 
in  Bank  of  Columbia  v.  Okdy,  4  Wheat.,  235-244: 

"As  to  the  words  from  Magna  Charta,  incorporated  into  the 
Oonstitntion  of  Maryland,  after  volomes  spoken  and  written 
with  a  view  to  their  exposition,  the  good  sense  of  mankind  has  at 
last  settled  down  to  this :  that  they  were  intended  to  secure  the 
individual  from  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, unrestrained  by  the  established  principles  of  private  right 
and  distribntive  jostice. ' ' 

And  the  conclusion  rightly  deduced  is,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cool^, 
Constilntional  Limitations,  356 : 

"The  principles,  then,  upon  which  the  process  is  based,  are  to 
determine  whether  it  is  'doe  process'  or  not,  and  not  any  con- 
siderations of  mere  form.  Administrative  and  remedial  process 
may  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  but  only  with  due  regard  to 
the  landmarks  established  for  the  protection  of  the  citizen." 

It  is  ni^d  upon  as,  however,  in  argument,  that  the  claim  made 
in  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  ia  supported  by  the  decision  of 
this  court  in  Mnrray's  Lessee  v.  Hoboken  Land  &  Improvement 
Company,  18  How.,  272,  There  Mr.  Justice  Cubtb  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  showing,  p.  276,  that  due  process 
of  law  must  mean  something  more  than  the  actual  existing  law 
of  the  land,  for  otherwise  it  would  be  no  restraint  upon  legisUr 
tive  power,  proceeds  as  follows : 

' '  To  what  principle,  thm,  are  we  to  resort  to  ascertain  whether 
this  process,  «iacted  by  Congress,  is  due  process  t  To  this  the 
answer  must  be  twofold.  We  must  examine  the  Constitution  itself 
to  see  whether  this  process  be  in  cooflict  with  any  of  its  provisions. 
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If  sot  found  to  be  BO,  we  must  look  to  those  settled  usages  and 
modes  of  proeeediiig  existing  in  the  common  and  statute  law  of 
England  before  the  emigpation  of  our  ancestors,  and  which  are 
shown  not  to  have  been  unsuited  to  their  civil  and  political  con- 
dition by  having  been  acted  on  by  them  after  the  settlement  of 
this  country. ' ' 

This,  it  is  argued,  furnishes  an  indispensable  t€st  of  what  con- 
stitutes "due  process  of  law";  that  any  proceeding  otherwise 
autbori2ed  by  law,  which  is  not  thus  sanctioned  by  usage,  or 
which  supersedes  and  displaces  one  that  is,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
dne  process  of  law. 

But  this  inference  is  onwarrauted.  The  real  syllabus  of  the 
passage  quoted  is,  that  a  process  of  law,  which  is  not  otherwise 
forbidden,  most  be  taken  to  be  due  process  of  law,  if  it  can  show 
the  sanction  of  settled  usage  both  in  England  and  in  this  country ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  nothing  else  can  be  due  process  of 
law.  The  point  in  the  cose  cited  arose  in  reference  to  a  sonunary 
proceeding,  questioned  on  that  account,  as  not  dne  process  of  law. 
The  answer  was:  however  exceptional  it  may  be,  as  tested  by 
definitions  and  principles  of  ordinary  procedure,  nevertheless, 
this,  in  substance,  has  been  immranorially  the  actual  law  of  the 
land,  and,  therefore,  is  due  process  of  law.  But  to  hold  that  such 
a  characteristic  is  essential  to  due  process  of  law,  would  be  to 
deny  every  quality  of  the  law  but  its  age,  and  to  render  it  in- 
capable of  progress  or  improvement.  It  woold  be  to  stamp  upon 
our  jurisprudence  the  unchongeableneas  attributed  to  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

This  would  be  all  the  more  siogulor  and  surprising,  in  this 
quick  and  active  age,  when  we  comider  that,  owing  to  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  legal  ideas  and  institutions  in  England, 
the  words  ol  Magna  Charta  stood  for  very  different  things  at  the 
time  of  the  separotiou  of  the  American  cokmiee  from  what  they 
represented  originally.    .    .    . 

This  flexibility  and  capacity  for  growth  and  adaptation  is  the 
peculiar  boast  and  excellence  of  the  ctmunon  law.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  ascribes  this  principle  of  devekipmeot  to  Magna 
Ohsrta  itself.    To  use  his  own  language : 

' '  It  was  a  peculiar  advantage  that  the  consequences  of  its  prin- 
ciples were,  if  we  may  so  speak,  only  discovered  slowly  and  grad- 
ually.   It  gave  out  on  each  occasion  only  so  much  of  the  spirit 
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of  liber^  and  reformation  as  the  circiunfltooces  of  sncceeding 
generations  reqnired  and  as  their  character  wonld  safely  bear. 
For  abnost  five  centuries  it  was  appealed  to  as  Uie  decisive  anthor- 
ity  on  behalf  of  the  people,  though  commonly  so  far  only  as  the 
necessities  of  each  case  demanded."    1  Hist,  of  England,  221. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  waa  ordained,  it  is  tme, 
by  descendants  of  Englishmen,  who  inherited  the  traditions  of 
English  law  and  history ;  but  it  was  made  for  an  undefined  and 
expanding  fnture,  and  for  a  people  gathered  and  to  be  gathered 
from  many  nations  and  of  many  tongues.  And  while  we  take  just 
prid«  in  the  principles  and  institutions  of  the  common  law,  we  are 
not  to  forget  that  in  lands  where  other  aystems  of  jurisprudence 
prevail,  the  ideas  and  processes  of  civil  justice  are  also  not  un- 
known. Due  process  of  law,  in  spite  of  the  absolntism  of  &m' 
tinental  govemmeota,  is  not  alien  to  that  code  which  anrvived  the 
Boman  Empire  as  the  foundation  of  modem  civilizatwn  in 
Europe,  and  which  has  given  us  that  fundamental  maxim  of 
distributive  justice, — tuum  cuiqve  tr^uere.  There  is  nothing  in 
Magna  Cbarta,  rightly  construed  as  a  broad  charter  of  public 
right  and  law,  which  ought  to  exclude  the  best  ideas  of  all  systems 
and  of  ev&y  age ;  and  as  it  was  the  characteristic  principle  of 
the  cnmnon  law  to  draw  ita  inspiration  from  every  fountain  of 
justice,  we  are  not  to  assume  that  the  sources  of  ita  aupply  have 
been  exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  we  Bhould  expect  that  the  new 
and  various  experiences  of  our  own  situation  and  system  will 
mould  and  shape  it  into  new  and  not  less  useful  forms. 

The  concessions  of  Magna  Cbarta  were  wrung  from  the  Bang 
AS  guaranties  against  Qie  oppressions  and  usurpations  of  his  pre- 
rogative. It  did  not  enter  into  the  minde  of  the  barons  to  provide 
aecurity  against  their  own  body  or  in  favor  of  the  Commons  by 
limiting  the  power  of  Parliament;  so  that  bills  of  attainder,  ex 
post  facto  lawa,  laws  declaring  forfeitures  of  estates,  and  other 
arbitrary  acts  of  legislation  which  occur  so  frequently  in  English 
histoiy,  were  never  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  the 
land ;  for  notwitlntanding  what  was  attributed  to  Lord  Coke  in 
Boidiam's  Case,  8  Bep.,  115,  118s,  the  omnipotence  of  Parlia- 
ment over  the  ctonmon  law  was  absolute,  even  against  oomm(Hi 
right  and  reason.  The  actual  and  practical  security  for  Ei^IiA 
liberty  against  le^slative  tyranny  was  the  power  of  a  free  pablie 
opinion  repr^ented  by  the  Commons. 
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Id  this  ootintr;  written  oonatittitioiis  were  deemed  essential  to 
protect  tlie  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  against  the  encroach- 
menta  of  power  delegated  to  their  govemments,  and  the  provisions 
of  Magna  Charta  were  incorporated  into  Bills  of  Rights.  They 
were  limitations  upon  all  the  powers  of  govemment,  legialative  as 
well  as  executive  and  judicial. 

It  necefsarilr  happened,  therefore,  that  as  these  broad  and 
general  maxims  of  liberty  and  Justice  held  in  oar  system  a  dif- 
ferent place  and  performed  a  different  function  from  their  posi- 
tion and  office  in  English  constitutional  history  and  law,  they 
would  receive  and  justify  a  corresponding  and  more  comprehen- 
sive  interpretation.  Applied  in  England  only  as  guards  against 
executive  usurpation  and  tyrsBiny,  here  they  have  become  bul- 
waricB  also  against  arbitrary  legislation;  but,  in  that  application, 
as  it  would  be  incongruous  to  measure  and  re^rict  them  by  the 
ancient  customary  English  law,  they  must  be  held  to  guarantee, 
Dot  particular  forms  of  procedure,  but  the  verj  substance  of 
individual  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  property. 

Restraints  that  oould  be  fastened  upon  executive  authority  with 
precision  and  detail,  might  prove  obstructive  and  injurious  when 
imposed  on  the  just  and  necessary  discretion  of  legislative  power; 
and,  while  in  every  instance,  laws  that  violated  express  and 
specific  injunctions  and  prohibitions  might,  without  embarrass- 
ment, be  judicially  dieclared  to  be  void,  yet,  any  general  principle 
or  maxim,  founded  on  the  essential  nature  of  law,  as  a  just  and 
reasonable  expression  of  the  public  will  and  of  government,  as 
instituted  by  popular  consent  and  for  the  general  good,  can  only 
he  applied  to  cases  coming  clearly  within  the  scope  of  its  spirit 
and  purpose,  and  not  to  legislative  provisions  merely  establishing 
forma  and  modes  of  attainment.  Such  regulations,  to  adopt  a 
sentence  of  Burke's,  "may  alter  the  mode  and  application,  but 
have  no  power  over  the  substance  of  original  justice."  Tract  on 
the  Popery  Laws,  6  Burke's  Works,  ed.  Little  &  Brown,  323. 

Such  is  the  often-repeated  doctrine  of  this  court.  .  .  . 
[Here  are  given  quotations  from  Munn  v.  Ill,,  94  U.  S.,  113; 
Walker  v.  Savinet,  92  U.  S.,  90 ;  Eennard  v.  Louisiana,  92  U.  S., 
480;  Davidson  v.  N.  0.,  96  U.  S.,  97.] 

We  are  to  oonstrue  this  phrase  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
by  the  uaus  loguendi  of  the  Constitution  itself.  The  same  words 
are  contained  in  the  Fifth  Amendment    That  article  makes  spe- 
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ciSe  and  expreas  provision  for  perpetoating  the  inatitntiott  of  iha 
grand  jary,  90  far  as  relates  to  prosecotioiu  for  the  more  aggra- 
vated crimes  under  the  Uvs  of  the  United  States.  It  declares 
that: 

"No  person  shall  be  held  to  aoBwer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jory,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  pablic  danger; 
nor  shall  any  penoo  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice 
pat  in  jeopard  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  he  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  caee  to  be  witness  agdnst  himself."  [It  then  immedi- 
ately adds:]  "Nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liber^,  or  property 
without  due  proceea  of  law." 

According  to  a  recognised  canon  of  interpretation,  especially  ap- 
plicable  to  formal  and  solemn  instruments  of  constitutional  law, 
we  are  forbidden  to  assume,  wlthont  clear  reason  to  the  contrary, 
that  any  part  of  this  most  important  amendment  is  superfluous. 
The  naturid  and  obvious  inference  is,  that  in  the  sense  of  tho 
Constitotion,  "due  process  of  law"  was  not  meant  or  intended 
to  include,  ex  vi  termini,  the  institution  and  procedure  of  a 
grand  jury  in  any  case.  The  conclusion  is  equally  irresistible, 
that  when  the  same  phrase  was  employed  in  the  FonrteenUi 
Amendment  to  restrain  the  action  of  the  States,  it  was  nsed  is 
the  same  sense  and  with  no  greater  exitent;  and  that  if  in  the 
adoption  of  that  amendment  it  had  been  part  of  its  purpose  to 
perpetuate  the  institution  of  the  grand  jury  in  all  the  States,  it 
would  have  embodied,  as  did  the  Fifth  Amendment,  express 
declaratioBs  to  that  effect  Doe  process  of  law  in  the  latter  refers 
to  that  law  of  the  land  which  derives  its  authority  from  the  l^is- 
lative  powers  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  exercised  within  the  limits  therein  prescribed, 
and  interpreted  according  to  the  principles  of  tiie  commcm  law. 
In  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  by  parity  of  reason,  it  refers  to 
that  law  of  the  land  in  each  State  which  derives  its  authority 
from  the  inherent  and  reserved  powers  of  the  State,  exerted 
within  the  limits  of  those  fundamental  principles  of  liberty  and 
justice  which  lie  at  the  base  of  all  our  civil  and  political  insti- 
tutions, and  the  greatest  secnrity  for  Whic^  resides  in  the  right 
of  the  people  to  make  their  own  laws,  and  alter  them  at  tl^ 
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pleamre.  .  .  .  [Sen  follows  a  citaticHi  from  Miaaoori  t. 
Lewis,  101  U.  S.,  22^1.1 

Bat  it  is  not  to  be  snppAsed  that  these  l^islative  powers  are 
ahsolate  and  despotic,  axtd  that  the  amendment  prescribing  due 
process  of  law  is  too  vagae  and  indefinite  to  operate  as  a  practical 
restraint.  It  is  not  every  act,  l^n^ative  in  form,  that  is  law.  Law 
is  something  more  tium  mere  will  exerted'  as  an  act  of  power.  It 
most  be  not  a  special  rule  for  a  particnlar  persMi  or  a  partienlar 
ease,  but  in  the  langua^  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  bis  familiar  defini' 
tion,  *'tiie  general  law,  a  law  which  hears  before  it  condonns, 
which  proceeds  uponinquiry,  and  renders  judgment  only  afto- 
trial,"  so  "that  every  citizen  shall  hold  his  life,  liberty,  pn^rty, 
and  immunities  under  the  protection  of  the  general  rules  which 
govern  society;"  and  thus  excluding,  as  not  due  process  of  law, 
acts  of  attainder,  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  acts  of  confiscation, 
acts  reversing  judgments,  and  acts  directly  transferring  on« 
man's  estate  to  another,  legislative  judgments  and  decrees,  and 
ot^er  similar  special,  partial,  and  arbitrary  exertions  of  power 
under  the  forma  of  le^lation.  Arbitrary  power,  enforcing  its 
edicts  to  the  injury  of  the  persons  and  property  of  its  objects,  is 
not  law,  whether  manifested  as  the  decree  of  a  personal  monarch 
or  of  an  impersonal  multitude.  And  the  limitations  imposed  by 
oni*  constitutional  law  upon  the  action,  of  the  governments,  both 
State  and  national,  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  public  and 
private  rights,  notwithstanding  the  representative  character  of 
our  political  institutions.  The  enforcemeut  of  these  limitatioDB 
by  judicial  process  is  the  device  of  selE-goveming  commumties 
to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals  and'  minorities,  as  w^  agunst 
the  power  of  numbers  as  against  the  violeiKe  of  public  agents 
transcending  the  limits  of  lawful  authority,  even  when  actii^  in 
the  name  and  wielding  the  force  of  the  government. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Missiamppi,  in  a  well-considered  case, — 
Brown  v.  Levee  Commissioners,  50  Miss.,  468,-— speaking  of  6ie 
meaning  of  the  phraae  "due  process  of  law,"  s^:  "The  prin- 
ciple does  not  demand  that  the  laws  existing  at  any  point  of 
time  shall  be  irrepealable,  or  that  any  forms  of  remedies  shall 
necessarily  continue.  It  refers  to  certain  fundamental  rights 
which  that  system  of  jurisprudence,  of  which  oura  is  a  derivative, 
has  always  recognized.  If  any  of  these  are  disr^arded  in 
the  prooeedings  by  which  a  person  is  condemned  to  (be  locB  of 
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life,  liberty,  or  property,  then  the  deprivation  has  not  been  by 
'due  process  of  law.'  "...  [Here  foUowa  a  dtetion  from 
Loan  Association  v.  Topeka,  20  Wallace,  655-662.] 

It  follows  that  any  legal  proceeding  enforced  by  public  anthoi^ 
ity,  whether  sanctioned  by  age  and  ctutom,  or  newly  devised  io 
tho  discretion  of  the  legisUtire  power,  in  furtherance  of  the  gen- 
eral pablic  good,  which  regards  and  preserves  thefie  pnnciples  of 
liberty  and  jnatice,  most  be  held  to  be  doe  process  of  law. 

The  Constitution  of  Connecticut,  adopted  in  1818  and  in  force 
when  the  Fourteenth  Ament^ent  took  effect,  requires  an  indict- 
ment or  presentment  of  a  grand^ury  only  in  cases  where  the  pun* 
ishmeDt  of  the  crime  charged  is  death  or  imprisonment  for  life, 
and  yet  it  also  declares  that  no  person  diall  "be  deprived  of  life^ 
liberty,  or  property  bat  by  due  contse  of  law."  It  falls  abOTt, 
therefore,  of  that  measure  of  protection  which  it  is  claimed  is 
gaaranteed  by  Magna  Charta  to  the  right  of  personal  liber^; 
notwithstanding  which  it  is  no  doubt  justly  sud  in  Svrift's 
digest,  17,  that 

"This  sacred  and  inestimable  right,  without  which  all  others 
are  of  little  value,  is  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  tlus  State  in  as  full 
extent  as  in  any  country  on  the  globe,  and  in  as  high  a  degree 
as  is  oonsisteut  with  the  nature  of  civil  government.  No  individ- 
ual or  body  of  men  has  a  discretionary  ot  arbitrary  power  to  com- 
mit any  perscsi  to  prison :  no  man  can  be  restrained  of  his  liberty, 
be  prevented  from  removii^  himself  fnmi  place  to  place  as  he 
chooses,  be  compelled  to  go  to  a  place  contrary  to  his  inclinatioo, 
or  be  in  any  way  imprisoned  or  ctmSned,  unless  by  virtue  of  the 
express  laws  of  Ihe  land." 

Tried  by  these  principles,  we  ere  unable  to  say  that  the  sabsti- 
tution  for  a  presentment  or  indictment  by  a  grand  jury  of  the 
proceeding  by  information,  after  examination  and  commitment 
by  a  magistrate,  certifying  to  the  probable  guilt  of  the  defendant, 
with  the  right  on  his  part  io  the  aid  of  counsel,  and  to  the  crora- 
exsioination  of  the  witnessce  produced  for  the  prosecuti<m,  is  not 
due  process  of  law.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  ancient  pioceedii^ 
at  common  law,  which  might  include  every  case  of  an  offense  of 
less  grade  than  a  fdony,  except  misprision  of  treascn ;  and  in 
every  circumstance  of  its  administration,  as  authorised  by  the 
statute  of  California,  it  carefully  coomders  and  guards  the  sub- 
stantial interest  of  the  prisoner.    It  is  merely  a  preliminaiy  pto> 
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ceeding,  and  can  result  in  oo  final  jadgm«nt,  except  as  a  eonse- 
qaence  of  a  regular  jadicial  trial,  condneted  precisely  aa  in  cases 
of  indictments. 

In  reference  to  this  mode  of  proceeding  at  the  oommon  lav,  and 
which  he  Bays  "is  aa  ancient  aa  the  common  law  ttself,"  Black- 
atone  adds  (4  Com.,  305) : 

"And  as  to  those  offenses  in  which  informations  were  allowed 
as  well  aa  indictinenta,  so  long  as  th^  were  confined  to  this  high 
and  respectable  jurisdiction,  and  were  carried  on  in  a  I^al  and 
regular  course  in  his  Majesty's  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  sub- 
ject had  no  reason  to  complain.  The  same  notice  was  given,  the 
same  procesB  waa  issued,  the  same  pLeaa  were  allowed,  the  same 
trial  by  jury  waa  had,  the  same  judgment  was  given  by  the  same 
judges,  as  if  the  prosecntion  had  originally  been  by  indictment." 

For  these  reasons,  finding  no  ^ror  therein,  the  judgment  of  the 
Snpr^ne  Court  of  California  is  Affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan  rendered  a  diaenting  opinion. 


FONG  TUB  TING  T.  UNITED  STATEa 

WONG  QUAN  V.  UNITED  STATES. 

LEE  JOE  T.  UNITED  STATES. 

8vpreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  1893. 
(149  V.  a.  €98.) 

These  were  three  writs  of  Kal>e<u  corpw,  granted  by  the  (Hr^ 
cnit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  opon  petitions  of  Chinese  laborers,  arrested  and  held 
by  the  marshal  of  the  district  for  not  having  certificates  of  res- 
idence, under  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  5,  1892,  c.  60,  which 
is  copied  in  the  margin.    .    .    . 

Each  petition  alleged  that  the  petitioner  was  arrested  and 
detained  without  due  process  of  law,  and  that  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  May  5, 1892,  was  unconstitutional  and  void. 

In  each  case,  the  Circuit  Court,  after  a  hearing  upon  the  writ 
of  luiheat  corpus  and  the  return  of  the  nmrahal,  diamiased  the 
writ  of  Kt^eas  corpus  and  allowed  an  appeal  of  the  petitioner 
to  this  court,  and  admitted  them  to  bait  pending  the  appeal. 
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All  the  proceedings  fmu  the  arrest  to  the  appeal,  took  place  on 
May  6. 

ISt.  Joseph  H.  Choafe  and  Mr.  J.  Hnbley  Aahton,  for  appel- 
lants. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Evarte  was  on  Mr.  Choate's  brief. 

Mr.  Solicitor-Qeueral  for  appellees. 

Mr.  Jaatace  Gbat,  after  stating  the  facts,  delivered  Uie  opin- 
ion of  thecoort. 

The  general  principles  of  pablic  lav  which  lie  at  the  fotmda> 
tion  of  these  cases  are  clearly  established  by  previoos  jadgmenta 
of  this  conrt,  and  by  the  authorities  referred  to. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Nishimora  Ekia  v.  TTnited  States,  142 
U.  S.  651,  659,  the  court  iii  sustaining  tEe  action  of  the  exeentiTe 
department,  puEGng  in  force  an  act  of  Congress  for  Uie  ezcla- 
sion  of  aliens,  said,  "It  is  an  accepted  maxim  of  international 
law,  that  every  sovereign  nation  has  the  power,  as  inherent  in 
sovereignty  aod  essential  to  self-preservation,  to  forbid  the  en- 
trance of  foreigners  within  its  dominions,  or  to  admit  them  only 
in  such  cases  and  npon  such  conditions  as  it  msy  see  fit  to 
prescribe.  In  the  United  States,  this  power  is  vested  in  the 
national  govmiment,  to  wldc^  tbe  Oonstitation  has  committed 
the  entire  control  of  intemationsl  relations,  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war.  It  belongs  to  the  political  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  may  be  exercised  either  through  treaties  made  by  the 
President  and  Senate,  or  through  statutes  enacted  by  Congress." 

The  same  views  were  more  fully  expounded  in  the  earlier  case 
of  Chae  Chan  Ping  v.  United  States,  130  U.  S.  581,  in  which  the 
validity  of  a  former  Act  of  Congress,  ezclnding  Chinese  labop- 
ers  frcHn  the  United  States,  nnder  the  eireomstanoes  berein 
stated,  was  affirmed. 

In  the  elaborate  opinion  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Field,  in 
behalf  of  the  courCi^'n^Bs'saKt^"  Those  laborers  are  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  they  are  aliens.  That  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  throogh  the  action  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, can  exclude  aliens  from  its  territory  is  a  proposition 
which  we  do  not  think  open  to  controversy.  Jurisdiction  over 
its  own  territory  to  that  extent  is  an  incident  of  every  inde- 
pendent nation.  It  is  a  port  of  its  independence.  If  it  could 
not  exclade  aliens,  it  would  be  to  that  extent  subject  to  the 
control  of  anotfier  powse."    "The  United  States,  in  their  rela* 
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tion  to  foreign  countries  and  tlieir  subjects  or  citizens,  are  one 
nation,  invested  with  powers  which  belong  to  independent  na- 
tions, the  exerciae  of  which  can  be  invoked  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  absolnte  independence  and  secority  throughout  iia  entire 
territory."    130X1.8.603,604.     .     .     . 

The  right  of  a  nation  to  «xpel  or  deport  foreagnera,  who  have 
not  been  naturalized  or  taken  any  steps  toward  becoming  citn- 
zens  of  the  country,  rests  upon  the  same  grotmds,  and  is  as 
absolute  and  unqualified  as  the  right  to  prohibit  and  prevent 
their  entrance  into  the  country. 

This  is  clearly  a^irmed  in'  dispatehes  referred  to  by  the  court 
ia  Ghae  Chan  Ping's  Case.  In  1856,  Mr.  Marcy  wrote,  "Every 
society  possesses  the  undoubted  right  to  determine  who  shall 
compose  its  members  and  it  is  exercised  by  all  nations,  both  in 
peaoe  and  war.  A  memorable  example  of  the  exercise  of  this 
power  in  time  of  peace  was  the  passage  of  the  alien  law  of  the 
United^Statea  in  the  year  1798."  In  1869,  Mr.  Fish  wrote,  "The 
control  of  the  people  within  its  limits,  and  the  right  to  expel 
from  its  territory  persons  who  are  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
the  State,  are  too  clearly  within  the  esential  attributes  of 
sovereignty  to  be  seriously  contested."  Wharton's  International 
LawDigttrt,  §206;30U.  a  607.  -  .  -    - 

The  stateiDent  of  leading  commentators  on  the  law  of  naticmfl 
are  to  the  same  effect.    .    .    . 

The  ri^t  to  exclude  or  to  expel  all  aliens,  or  any  class  of 
aliens,  absolutely  or  upon  certain  conditions,  in  war  or  in  peace, 
being  an  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  every  sovereign  and 
independent  nation  easential  to  its  ^ety,  its  independence  and 
its  welfare,  the_^estion  now  before  the  court  is  whether  the 
nuomer  in  whiehCbngress  has  exercised  this  right  in  sections  6 
and  7  of  the  Act  of  1892,  is  consistent  with  the  Constitution. 

The  United  States  are  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation, 
and  are  vested  by  the  Constitution  with  the  entire  control  of 
international  relations,  and  with  all  the  powers  of  government 
necessary  to  maintain  that  control  and  make  it  effective.  The 
only  govemmeDt  of  this  country,  which  other  nations  recognize 
OF  treat  with,  is  the  govemmentt  of  a  Union ;  and  the  only  Amer- 
ican flag  known  throughout  the  world  is  the  dag  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Constitation  of  the  United  States  spesks  with  no  anoe^ 
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tain  BOxmd  ,apon  this  subject  That  ioBtrameot,  established  b; 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  the  fondamental  law  of  the 
land,  has  conferred  upon  the  President  the  execative  powei; 
has  made  him  the  oonunander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy: 
has  authorized  him,  hy  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  to 
make  treaties,  and  to  appoint  ambaasadora,  public  ministers,  and 
counsel;  and  lias  made  it  his  duty  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed.  The  constjtntion  has  granted  to  Congress 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  including 
the  entrance  of  ships,  the  importation  of  goods,  uid  the  bring- 
ing of  persons  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States;  to  establish 
a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization;  to  define  and  punish  piracies 
and  felonies  c(Hnmitted  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against 
the  law  of  nations ;  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  msrqne  and 
reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water; 
to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy, 
and  to  make  rules  for  the  gOTcmment  and  the  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces;  and  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  these  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  ofBcer  thereof.  And  the 
several  States  are  expressly  forbidden  to  enter  into  any  treaties, 
alliance,  or  confederation;  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal;  to  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
State  or  with  a  foreign  power;  or  to  engage  in  war,  unless  ac- 
tually invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  clanger  as  will  not  admit  of 
delay. 

In  exercinng  the  great  power  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  establishing  a  written  constitution  as  a  supreme  and 
paramount  law  had  vested  in  this  conrt  of  determining,  when- 
ever the  question  is  properly  brought  before  it,  whether  the  acts 
of  the  legislature  or  of  the  executive  are  consistent  with  the 
constitution,  it  behooves  the  court  to  be  careful  that  it  does  not 
nnderta^  to  pass  upon  political  questions,  the  final  decision 
of  which  has  been  committed  by  the  constitntion  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  governments. 

The  power  to  exclude  or  to  expel  aliens,  being  a  power  affect- 
ing  international  relations,  is  vested  in  the  political  depart- 
ments of  tbe  government  and  is  to  be  regulated  by  treaties  or  by 
Acts  of  Congress,  and  to  be  executed  by  tbe  executive  authori^ 
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acoording  to  the  regnlationa  bo  established,  except  so  far  as  tiie 
jadicial  departmeot  has  been  authorized  hy  treaty  or  by  statate, 
or  is  required  by  the  paramount  law  of  the  constitutioo  to 
intervene. 

In  Niahimura  Ekin*8  Caae,  it  was  adjudged  that,  although 
CoDgresa  might,  if  it  saw  £t^  aatborize  the  courts  to  investigate 
and  ascertain  the  facts  upon  which  the  alien's  right  to  land  was 
made  by  the  statutes  to  depend,  yet  Congress  might  entrust  the 
final  determination  of  tiioae_fa<rts  to  an  executive  ofilcer,  and  \ 
that, ^f  it  fid  so,  his  order  was  due'procm  ofTaw,~and  no  other/ 
tribunal,  nnlees  expressly  authorized  by  law  to  do  so,  was  at 
liberty  to  re-examine  the  evidence  on  which  he  acted,  or  to 
controvert  its  sufficiency.    142  U.  S.  660. 

The  power  to  exdndo  aliens  and  the  power  to  expel  them  J 
rest  upon  one  foundation,  are  derived  from  one  source^  are  ( 
supported  by  the  same  reasons,  andl  are  in  truth  but  parts  of  f 
one  and  the  same  power. 

The  power  of  Congress,  tiierefore,  to  expel,  like  the  power  to  \ 
exclude  aliens,  or  any  specified  class  of  alieiis',  from  "the  countfy 
may  be  exercised  entirely  through  executive  ofBeers;  or  Congress 
may  call  in  the  aid  of  the  judiciary  "to'  aacertain  any  contested 
facts  on  which  the  alien's  right  to  be  in  the  country  has  been 
made  by  Congreaa  to  depend.  .... 

In  OUT  jurisprudence,  it  is  well  settled  that  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  Congress,  paased  in  the  exercise  of  its  oonstitutional 
authority,  on  this,  as  on  any  other  subject,  if  clear  and  explicit, 
must  be  upheld  by  the  courts^  even  in  contravention  of  express 
stipulations  in  earlier  treaty.  As  was  said  by  this  court,  in 
Chae  CSian  Ping's  Case  following  previous  decisions:  "The 
treaties  were  of  no  greater  legal  obligations  than  the  act  of 
Coi^ress.  By  the  constitution,  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  treaties  made  nnder  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are 
bo&  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  no  parar 
mount  authority  is  given  to  one  over  the  other.  A  treaty,  it  is 
true,  is  in  its  nature  a  «<mtract  betweoi  nations,  and  is  often 
merely  promissory  in  its  character,  requiring  legislation  to 
carry  its  stipulations  into  effect.  Such  l^islation  will  be  open 
to  future  repeal  or  amendment  If  the  treaty  operates  by  its  own 
force,  and  retates  to  a  subject  within  the  power  of  Congress,  it 
can  be  deemed,  in  that  particular  only,  the  equivalent  of  a  legis- 
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latire  act,  to  be  repealed  or  modified  at  the  pkasare  of  Coii< 
gresa.  In  either  case  the  last  expiessiou  of  the  aorereign  will 
most  controL"  "So  far  as  the  trea^  made  by  the  United 
States  with  any  foreign  nation  can  becfflne  the  anbject  of  judicial 
cognizance  in  the  courts  of  thia  coimtry,  it  is  subject  to  sacb 
acts  as  Congress  may  pass  for  its  enforcement,  modification, 
or  repeal"  130  U.  S.  600.  See  also  Foster  v.  Nelson,  2  Pet 
253,  314;  Edye  t.  Boberteon,  112  U.  S.  580,  597-599;  Wlutney 
V.  Bobertson,  124  U.  S.  190. 

By  the  sapplementary  act  of  October  1,  188S,  o.  1064,  it  was 
enacted  in  section  1,  that  "from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Chinese  laborer,  who  shall  at 
any  time  heretofore  hare  been,  or  who  may  now  or  hereafter  be, 
a  resident  within  the  United  Stales,  and  who  shall  have  departed 
or  shall  depart  therefrom,  and  shall  not  have  returned  before 
the  passage  of  this  Act,  to  return  to,  or  remain  in,  United 
States;"  and  in  section  2,  that  "no  certificates  of  identity,  pro- 
vided for  in  the  4th  and  5th  aection  of  the  Act  to  which  this  is 
&  supplement  shall  hereafter  ba  issued';  and  every  certificate 
heretofore  issued  in  pursuance  thereof  is  hereby  declared  void 
and  of  no  effect,  and  the  Chinese  laborer  cladming  admission  by 
virtue  thereof,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United  State&" 
25  Stat.  504. 

By  the  law  of  nations,  donbtlen,  aliens  residuum  a  country, 
with  t^e  intention  of  making  it  a  permanent  place  of  abod^ 
acquire,  in  one  sense,  a  domicile  there ;  and,  while  they  are  per- 
mdtted  by  the  naiioiSj  to  riiUlin  eucIT  a  residence  and  domicile, 
are  subject  to  its  laws,  and  may  invoke  its  protection  agunst 
other  notions.  This  is  recognized  by  those  pablicists^  as  has  beoi 
seen,  maintaining  in  the  strongest  terms  the  right  of  the  nation 
to  expel  any  or  all  aliens  at  its  pleasure,  Yattel,  Lib.  1,  c  19, 
§213;  1  PhiUimore,  a.  18  §321;  Mr.  Marcy,  in  KoseU's  Case, 
Wharton's  Intemational  Law  IMgest,  §  198,  See  also  Laa  Ow 
Bew  V.  United  States,  144  U.  S.  47,  62 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire  de 
Jurispmdence,  Domicile,  §  13,  quoted  in  the  case,  above  cited, 
of  In  re  Adam,  1  Moore,  P.  C.  460,  472, 473. 

Chinese  laborers,  tiierefore,  like  all  other  aliens  reading  in 
the  United  States  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  are  entitled,  so 
long  as  they  are  permitted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  remain  in  the  counti7,  to  the  saf^aards  of  the  Con- 
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■titation,  and  to  the  pioteotioii  of  the  laws,  in  regard  to  their 
lights  of  person  and  of  proper^,  and  to  their  civil  and  crim- 
in«l  reBpoiiiu'bility.  'But  '■Qiey^gmtinne  to  be  alienfl,  having  taken 
no  steps  towards  becoming  citizens,  and  incapable  of  becconing 
exKh  tinder  the  naturalization  lavs;  and  therefore  remain  sab- 
jeet  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  e^^.tiiem,  or  to  order  them  to 
be  removed  anH  deported"  ifr(Hn  the  country,  whenever  in  its 
judgment  their  removal  is  iKceesary  or  ezpetSent  for  the  public 
interests.    .    .    . 

The  qnestiou  whether,  and  npon  what  oonditions,  these  aliens 
shall  he  pSmitted  itTi^am^within  the  United  States,  being 
one  to  be  determined  by  the  political  departme^te  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  judieial  department  caftnot  properly  express  an 
opinion  npon  She'wisdom,  the  policy,  or  tbi  justice  of  the  meas- 
ores  enacted  by  Ccmgress  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  confided 
to  it  by  the  CooBtitution  ovra  this  subject. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court,  dis- 
misaing  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  is  right  and  mnst  be 

A^rmed. 

Bbbweb,  J.,  FiEu^  J.,  and  Fulueb,  C.  J.,  dissented. 
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HIE  RELATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  PORTO 
RICO  AND  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

TEE  COKSTITDTION  tKHES  NOT  EXTEND  IN  ITS  EHnKRTY  TO  IBI^ 
BtrOBX  AtXJUIBKD  BT  OOMqUBST. 

THE  INSTJIiAIl  TARIPP  OASES. 

DbLIMA  v.  BmWELL. 
ISS  U.  8. 1.  (Decided  May  37th,  1901.) 

Statement  by  Mr.  Justice  Bbown. 

This  wM  an  sction  originatl;  instituted  in  the  sapreme  eooit 
of  the  State  of  New  York  by  the  firm  of  D.  A  DeLima  &  Co. 
against  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  to  recover  bock 
daties  alleged  to  have  been  legally  exacted  and  paid  onder  pro- 
test upon  certain  importati(x»  of  sagar  from  San  Jmn,  in  1899, 
aiiid  subsequent  to  the  cession  of  the  island  to  the  United  States. 

Upon  petition  of  the  collector,  and  pottmant  to  Rev.  Stat, 
Sec.  643,  the  case  was  removed  by  certiorari  to  the  circuit  oonrt 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  defendant  appeared  an4 
demorred  to  the  complaint  apou  the  groitnd  that  it  did  not  state 
a  cause  of  action,  and  also  that  the  court  had  no  jarisdiction  of 
the  case.  The  demurrer  was  sxtstained  upon  both  grounds,  and 
the  action  dianiaed.    Hence  this  writ  of  error. 

In  this  and  the  following  esses,  which  may  be  collectively 
designated  as  the  "Insulair  Tariff  Cases,"  the  dates  here  given 
become  material: 

In  July,  1898,  Porto  Bico  was  invaded  by  the  military  force 
of  the  United  States  under  Qeneral  Miles. 

On  Aoguat  12,  1898,  daring  the  progress  of  the  campaign, 
a  protocol  was  entered  into  between  the  Seoretary  of  State  and 
4h«  French  Ambassador  on  the  part  of  Spain,  providing  for  a 
snapenfflon  of  hostilities^  the  cession  of  the  island,  and  the  con- 
closion  of  a  trealy  of  peace.  30  Stat  at  L.  1742. 
3S4 
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On  October  IS  Porto  Bico  was  evacosted  b^  the  Spanish 
forces. 

Oq  December  10,  1898,  such  treaty  was  signed'  at  Paris  (imder 
which  Spain  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  island  of  Porto 
Bico),  was  ratified  hy  the  Presidait  and  Senate  Febniar;  6, 
1899,  and  by  the  Queen  Begent  of  Spain,  March  19,  1899.  30 
Stat,  at  L.  1754. 

On  March  2,  1899,  an  Act  was  passed  making  an  appropria- 
tion to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  treaty. 

On  April  11,  1899,  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  and  the 
treaty  proclaimed  at  Washington. 

On  April  12,  1900,  an  act  was  passed,  commonly  called  the 
Foraker  act,  to  provide  temporary  revenaes  and  a  civil  govern- 
ment for  Porto  Rico,  which  took  effect  May  1,  1900.    .    .    . 

Mr.  Jostice  Brown  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  conrt. 

This  case  raises  the  single  question  whether  territory  acquired 
by  the  United  States  by  cession  from  a  foreign  power  remains 
a  "foreign  country"  within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  laws. 

2.  Whether  these  cargoes  of  sugar  were  subject  to  dnty  de- 
pends solely  upon  the  question  whether  Porto  Rico  was  a  "for- 
eign country"  at  the  time  the  sugars  were  shipped,  since  the 
tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897  (30  Stat,  at  L.  151,  chap.  II),  eom- 
monly  known  as  the  Dingley  act,  declares  that  "there  shall  be 
levied,  collected  and  paid  upon  all  articles  imported  from  for- 
eign countries"  certain  duties  therein  specified.  A  foreign 
country  was  defined  by  Mr.  Chief  Jostice  Maishall  and  Mr. 
Justice  Story  to  be  one  exclusively  within  the  sovere^ty  of 
a  foreign  nation,  and  without  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
Statefc  The  Eliza,  2  Gall.  4,  Fed.  Caa.  No.  4,346;  Taber  v. 
United  States,  1  Story,  1,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  13,722;  The  Adventure, 
1  Brock.  235,  241,  Fed.  Caa.  No.  93. 

The  status  of  Porto  Bico  was  this;  the  island  had  been  for 
some  months  under  military  occupation  by  the  United  States  as 
a  conquered  country,  when,  by  the  2d  article  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  signed  December  10, 
1898,  and  ratified  April  11,  1899,  Spain  ceded  to  the  United 
States  the  idand  of  Porto  Bico,  which  has  ever  since  remained 
in  our  possession  and  has  been  governed  and  administered  by  qb. 
If  the  case  depended  solely  upon  these  facta,  and  the  qoeationa 
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were  broadly  presented  vhetber  a  country  whkh  b8S  been  ceded 
to  rjB,  Hbe  cession  accepted,  posseesioD  deUvered,  and  the  island 
occnpied  and  administered  without  interference  by  Spain  or  any 
other  power,  was  a  foreign  country  or  domestic  territory,  it 
would  seem  that  there  could  be  as  little  beaitation  in  answering 
this  question  as  there  would  be  in  detennining  the  ownenhip  of 
a  houae  deeded  in  fee  simple  to  a  purchaser  who  had  accepted  the 
deed,  gone  into  posaession,  paid  taxes,  and  made  improvement! 
witiiout  let  or  hindrance  from  his  vendee.  Bat  it  is  earnestly 
insisted  by  the  government  that  it  never  could  have  been  the 
intentMm  of  Congress  ti<  admit  Porto  Bioj  intu  a  customs  union 
with  the  United  States,  and'  that,  while  the  island  may  be  to  a 
certain  extent,  domestic  territory,  it  still  remains  a  "foreign 
eonntry"  under  the  tariff  laws  until  Congress  has  embraced  it 
within  the  general  revenue  system.    .    .    . 

From  this  re3ume  of  tbe  decisions  of  this  court,  the  instrue- 
ti<ms  oi  the  executive  departments,  and  the  above  act  of  con- 
gress, it  is  evident  tiiat,  from  1803,  the  date  of  Mr.  Gallatin's 
letter,  to  tbe  present  time,  there  is  not  a  shred  of  authority, 
except  the  dictmn  in  Fleming  v.  Page  (9  How.  603)  practically 
overruled  in  Cross  v.  HJarriaoo,  for  holding  that  a  district  ceded 
to  and  in  the  posaesiion  of  the  United  States  remains  for  any 
purpose  a  foreign  country.  Bo(b  these  coitdit^ons  most  exist  to 
produce  a  change  of  nationality  for  revenue  purposes.  PoaseB- 
uon  is  not  alone  sufficient  as  was  held  in  Fleming  v.  Page ;  nor  is 
a  treaty  ceding  such  territory  sufficient  without  a  surrender  of 
possession.  Keeni  v.  McDonough,  8  Pet  308,  8  L.  ed.  490,  516; 
Hallett  V.  Doe  ex  dam.  Htont,  7  Ala.  899 ;  Tbe  Fama,  5  c  Bob. 
106.  The  practice  of  the  executive  dq>artments  tbns  continued 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  and 
should  not  be  disregarded  nor  overturned  except  for  cogent  rea- 
sons, and  onkes  it  be  clear  that  such  constmctions  be  erroneoua 
United  States  v.  Joimstan,  124  U.  S.  31,  L.  ed.  389,  8  Sap.  Ct 
Bep.  446,  and  other  cases  cited. 

But  were  this  presented  as  an  original  qnestim  we  ahonld  be 
impelled  irreoatibly  to  the  same  ctmclusion.  .    .   . 

Territory  thus  acquirod  can  remain  a  foreign  oountiy  under 
the  tariff  laws  only  upon  tme  or  two  theories;  either  tltat  the 
word  "formgn"  applies  to  sa<^  oountries  as  were  foreign  at  the 
time  the  statute  was  enacted,  notwithstanding  any  subseqaent 
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diange  in  tbeir  condition,  or  that  th«y  remained  foreign  under 
the  tariff  laws  until  Congress  has  formally  embraced  them 
within  the  customs  nnion  of  the  States.  The  first  theory  is 
obviously  untenable.  While  a  irtatute  is  presumed  to  speak  from 
the  time  of  its  enactment,  it  embraces  all  such  persons  or  things 
as  sobseqaently  fall  within  its  scope,  and  ceases  to  apply  to  such 
as  thereafter  fall  without  its  scope.  Thus,  a  statute  forbidding 
the  sale  of  liquors  to  minors  applies  not  only  to  minors  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  the  statute  was  enacted,  but  to  all  who  are  sub- 
sequently bom,  and  ceases  to  apply  to  such  as  thereafter  reach 
tbeir  majority.  So,  when  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
declares  in  Art.  1,  Sec.  10,  that  the  State  sball  not  do  certain 
things,  this  declaration  operates,  not  only  upon  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal states,  but  upon  all  who  Bubseqaently  become  such;  and 
when  Congress  places  certain  restrictions  upon  the  powers  of  a 
territorial  legislature,  such  restrictions  cease  to  operate  the  mo- 
ment such  territory  is  admitted  as  a  State.  By  parity  of  reason- 
ing a  country  ceases  to  be  foreign  the  instant  it  becomes  domes- 
tac.     .     .     . 

The  theory  that  &  country  remains  foreign  in  respect  to  the 
tariff  laws  until  Congress  has  acted  by  embracing  it  within  the 
customs  union,  presupposes  that  a  country  may  be  domestic  for 
on«  purpose  and  foreign  for  another.  It  may  undoubtedly  be- 
come necessary,  for  the  adequate  administration  of  a  domestio 
territory,  to  pass  a  special  act,  providing  the  proper  machinery 
and  ofBeers,  as  the  President  would  have  no  authority,  except 
under  the  war  power,  to  administer  it  himself,  but  no  act  is 
necessary  to  make  it  domestic  territory  if  once  it  has  been  ceded 
to  Ha  United  States.  We  express  no  opinion  as  to  whether 
Congress  is  bound  to  appropriate  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  at  the  time  these  duties  were 
levied,  Porto  Rico  was  not  a  foreign  country  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  tariff  laws,  but  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  duties  were  illegally  exacted,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  are 
entitled  to  recover  them  back. 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York  is  therefore  reversed,  and  the  case  remanded  to 
that  court  for  further  proceedings  in  consequence  of  this  opinion. 

Mr.  Justice  Qbat  dissented,  stating  the  docifflon  of  the  court 
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was  irreocoioUable  viHk  Fleming  v.  Pake,  9  How.  603,  and  the 
opinicois  of  the  majority  of  the  juBtices  in  Downs  v.  Bidwell,  182 
U.  S.  244,  decided  the  same  d^. 

Mr,  JoHtioe  McEenna  gave  a  disaenting  opinion,  concorred  in 
by  Jostices  Shiras  and  Whtie,  in  which  they  h<dd : 

' '  We  said  at  the  ofEset  that  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  Porto 
Bico  occupied  a  relation  to  the  Ujited  States,  between  that  of 
being  a  foreign  country  abaolutelf  and  of  being  domestic  terri- 
tory absolutely  and  because  of  that  relation,  its  products  were 
mbject  to  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Dingley  act,  and,  condnd- 
ing,  we  say  we  believe  that,  in  this  opinion  and  the  one  referred 
to,  we  have  made  that  demonstration ;  made  it  from  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  the  immediate  and  continued  practice  under  the 
Conertitntion,  judicial  authority,  and  the  treaty  with  ^ain.  And 
that  demonstration  does  more  than  declare  the  legality  of  Ota 
duties  as  levied  npco  the  sugars  of  Uie  plaintiff  in  error.  It 
vindicates  the  govemm^t  from  nati(HkaI  and  international  weak- 
Deas.  It  exhibits  the  CSonstitution  as  a  charter  of  great  and  vital 
authorities,  with  limitation  indeed,  but  with  such  limitatims  as 
serve  and  assist  government,  not  destroy  it  which,  though  fully 
enforced,  yet  liable  the  United  States  to  have — ^what  it  was 
intended  to  have — "an  equal  station  among  the  powers  of  As 
earth,"  and  to  do  all  "Acts  and  things  whidi  independent  states 
m^  of  right  do, ' ' — and  confidently  do,  able  to  secure  the  fullest 
fmits  of  their  performance.  All  powers  of  government,  placed 
in  harmony  under  the  Constitntion ;  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
every  citizen  secured,  put  to  no  hazard  or  loes  or  impainuent,  the 
power  of  the  nation  also  secured  in  its  great  station,  enabled  to 
move  with  strei^:th  and  dignity  and  effect  among  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  to  such  purpose  as  it  may  undertake  or  to  such 
destiny  as  it  ma^  be  called. 

The  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  dould  be  affirmed. 
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DOWNES  T.  BIDWELU 
IBS  V.  8.  244.   Decided  May  27tk,  1901.         ^ 

In  error  to  the  circuit  coart  to  the  United  States  (or  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  to  review  a  judgment  snatain- 
ing  a  demurrer  to  a  complaint  in  the  action  to  recover  back  duties 
paid  under  protettt  on  importations  from  Porto  Rico  under  the 
Foraker  act,  Affirmed. 

Statement  b^  Mr.  Justice  Bbown  : 

This  was  an  action  begun  in  the  circuit  court  by  Downes, 
doing  business  under  the  firm  name  of  S.  B.  Downee  &  Co., 
against  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  to  recover  back 
duties  to  the  amount  of  $639.35,  exacted  and  paid  under  protest 
upon  certain  oranges  consigned  to  the  plaintiff  at  New  York 
and  broQght  thither  from  the  port  of  San  Juan  in  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico  during  the  month  of  November,  1900,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  temporarily  providing  a  civil  government  and 
revenues  for  the  island  of  Porto  Bico,  known  as  the  Foraker  act. 

The  district  attorney  demurred  to  the  complaint  for  the  want 
of  jurisdiction  in  the  court  and  for  insufficiency  of  its  aver- 
ments. The  demurrer  was  sustained,  and  the  complaint  dia- 
miffied.    Whereupon  plaintiffs  sued  out  this  writ  of  error.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Justice  Bbown  anuounced  the  conclusion  and  judgment  of 
the  court: 

This  case  involves  the  question  whether  merchandise  brought 
into  the  ports  of  New  York  trcnn  Porto  Rico  sinoe  the  passage 
of  the  Foraker  act  is  exempt  from  duty,  notwithstanding  tjie  3d 
section  of  that  act,  wbdch  requires  a  payment  of  "15  per  centum 
of  the  datiea  which  are  to  be  required  to  be  levied,  collected  and 
paid  on  like  articles  of  merchandise  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries." 

2.  Is  the  case  of  De  Lima  v.  Bidwell,  just  (^ided^  182  tJ.  S., 
we  held  that,  upon  the  ratiflcation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain,  Porto  Itioo  ceased  to  be  a  foreign  country,  and  became 
a  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  tltat  duties  were  no  longer 
collectible  upon  merchandise  brought  from  that  island.  We  are 
now  asked  to  bold  that  it  became  a  part  of  the  United  States 
within  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  "all 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throoghont  the 
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United  States."  Art.  I,  Sec.  8.  If  Porto  Eico  be  a  part  of  the 
TTnited  States,  the  Forater  act  imposiog  duti«8  npoo  its  producta 
ifl  unconstitutional,  not  only  by  reason  of  violation  of  nniform- 
ity  clause,  but  because  by  Sec.  9.  "Veaaels  bound  to  or  from  one 
state"  cannot  "be  obliged'  to  enter,  dear,  or  pay  duties  in  an- 
other." 

The  case  also  involves  the  broader  question,  whether  the  rev«- 
nue  clauses  of  the  Constitution  extend  of  their  own  force  to  our 
newly  acquired  territories.  The  Constitution  itself  does  not  an- 
swer the  question.  Its  solution  must  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
the  government  created  by  that  instrument  in  the  opinion  of  its 
contemporaries,  in  the  practical  construction  put  upon  it  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  decisions  of  this  court.  .  .  . 

Eliminating,  then,  from  the  opinions  of  this  court  all  expres- 
nons  unneceasaiy  to  the  disposition  of  the  particular  case,  and 
gleaning  therefrom  the  exact  point  ctedded  in  each,  the  fdlow- 
ing  propositions  may  be  considered  as  established : 

1.  That  the  District  of  Oolumbia  and  the  territories  are  not 
States  within  the  judicial  clause  of  tiie  Constitution,  givinfc  juris- 
diction in  cases  between  citizens  of  the  different  States. 

2.  That  territories  are  not  states  within  the  meaning  of  the 
revised  statutes,  Sec  709,  permitting  writs  of  error  from  this 
court  in  cases  where  the  validity  of  a  state  statute  is  drawn  in 
question. 

3.  That  the  IMstrict  of  Columbia  and  the  territories  are  Staters 
OS  that  word  is  used  in  treaties,  with  foreign  powers,  with  respect 
to  the  ownership,  disposition,  and  inheritance  of  property. 

4.  Thait  the  territories  are  uot  within  the  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution, providing  for  the  creation  of  a  Supreme  Court,  and  such 
inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  see  fit  to  establidL 

5.  That  the  Constitution  does  not  apply  to  foreign  oountriea 
or  to  trials  therein  conducted,  and  that  Congres  may  lawfully 
provide  for  such  trials,  before  consular  tribunals,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  grand  or  petit  jury. 

6.  That  where  the  Constitution  has  once  formally  extended  by 
Congren  to  territories,  neither  Congress  nor  the  territorial  legis- 
lature can  enact  laws  inconsistent  therewith.  .  .  . 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  annexation  of  outlying  and  distant  pos- 
sessions, grave  questions  will  arise  from  differences  from  rates, 
habits,  laws,  and  cnstoms  of  the  people,  and  from  differences  of 
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■oil,  climate  and  production  whicli  may  require  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  that  would  be  quite  unnecessary  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  contiguoos  territory,  inhabited  only  by  people  of  the 
same  race,  or  by  scattered  bodies  of  native  Indians.  .  .  . 

Whatever  may  be  finally  decided  by  the  American  people  as 
to  the  status  of  these  islands  and  their  ii^abitants,  whether  they 
shall  be  introduced  into  the  sisterhood  of  states,  or  be  permitted 
to  form  independent  governm«its, — ^it  does  not  follow  that  in 
the  meantime,  awaiting  that  decision,  the  people  are  in  the  matter 
of  personal  rights  unprotected  by  the  provisionB  of  our  constitu- 
tion and  subject  to  the  merely  arbitrary  control  of  Congress. 
Even  if  regarded  as  aliens,  they  are  entitled  under  the  principles 
of  the  Oonatitution  to  be  protected  in  life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty. .  .  . 

The  liberality  of  Congress  in  legislating  the  Constitution  into 
all  our  contiguous  territories  has  undoubtedly  fostered  the  im- 
pression that  it  went  there  by  its  own  force,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  itself  and  little  in  the  interpretation  put 
npon  it  to  confirm  that  impression.  There  is  not  even  an  analogy 
to  the  provisions  of  an  ordinary  mortgage,  for  its  attachment  to 
after-acquired  property,  without  which  it  covers  only  property 
existing  at  the  date  of  the  mortgage.  In  short,  there  is  absolute 
silence  upon  the  subject.  The  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  have  for  more  than  a  century  inter- 
preted this  fflloice  as  precluding  the  idea  that  the  Constitution 
attached  to  t^ese  territories  as  soon  as  acquired,  and  unless  such 
interpretation  be  manifestly  contrary  to  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
tite  Constitution  it  should  be  followed  by  the  judicial  depart- 

We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  island  of  Forto  Bioo 
is  a  territory  appurtenant  and  belonging  to  the  United  States  but 
not  a  part  of  the  United  States  within  the  revenue  clauses  of  tiie 
Constitution;  that  the  Foraker  act  is  constitutional,  so  far  as 
it  imi>0Be8  duties  upon  imports  from  such  islands  and  that  the 
plainti£E  cannot  recover  back  the  duties  exacted  in  this  case. 

The  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  is  therefore  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  WHrrB  gave  an  affirming  opinion,  coocarred  in  by 
Ur.  Justice  Shdias  and  Mr.  Justice  MoKsnka. 

Mr  Jnstioe  Gbat  also  concurred'  in  the  (^mtiou  of  the  court 
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Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fdlub  g&ve  a  diBsenting  opinion,  conconed 
Id  hj  Mr.  Justice  Bbewbb  and  Mr.  Justice  Peckhan. 

Mr.  Jiiatice  Hahlan  gave  a  strong  dissenting  opinion,  ooacnr- 
reut  in  the  disBentiiig  opinion  of  the  abiet  justice.  He  cooelnded: 
"It  would  seem  according  to  the  theories  of  some,  that  even  if 
Porto  Bico  is  in  and  of  the  United  States  for  many  important 
purposes,  it  is  yet  not  a  part  of  this  country  if  the  privilege  of 
protestiDg  against  the  rule  of  taxation  which  Congress  is  ex- 
press forbidden  by  the  Constitution  from  adc^ting  as  to  any 
part  of  the  'United  States.'  Aod  this  result  comes  from  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  use  the  word  'incorporate'  in  the  Foraker 
act,  although  by  the  same  act  all  power  exercised  by  the  civil 
government  in  Porto  Bico  is  by  authority  of  United  States,  and 
although  thia  court  has  been  given  jurisdiction  by  writ  of  error 
or  appeal  to  re-examine  the  final  judgments  of  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  eatablicihed  by  Congress  for  that  territory. 
Suppose  Congress  had  passed  this  act:  'Be  it  enacted  by  th« 
SeTtate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  tn  Congress  assembled,  that 
Porto  Rico  be  and  is  incorporated  into  the  United  States  as  a 
territory, '  would  such  a  statute  have  enlarged  the  scope  or  effect 
of  the  Foraker  actt  Would  such  a  statute  have  accomplished 
more  than  a  Foraker  act  has  doneT  Indeed,  would  not  auch  legis- 
lation have  been  regarded  as  most  extraordinary  as  well  as  un- 
necessary f 

I  am  constrained  to  say  that  this  idea  of  'incorporation'  has 
occult  meaning  which  my  mind  does  not  apprehend.  It  is  en- 
veloped in  some  mystery  which  I  am  unable  to  unravel. 

In  my  opinion  Porto  Bico,  became,  at  least  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  a  part  of  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  in  respect  of  all  its  territory  and 
people,  and  that  Congress  could  not  thereafter  impose  any  duty, 
impost,  or  excise  with  respect  to  that  island  and  its  inhabitants 
which  departed  from  the  mie  of  uniformity  established  hy  the 
Constitution." 
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FOURTEEN  DIAMOND  RINGS,  PBPKE   CLAIMANT,  v. 

UNITED  STATES. 

183  U.  8.  176.   (Decided  Dec.  3nd,  1901.) 

[la.  this  case  the  ruling  of  the  court  in  De  Lima  t.  Bidvell, 
3S2  U.  S.  1,  was  affirmed  end  applied.  Pepke,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  having  become 
a  volamteer  inf  antirman,  was  assigned  to  dnty  in  the  Island  of 
Lozon  in  the  Philippine  Idands.  Septem'ber  25th,  1899,  he  wa^ 
discharged  at  San  Franeisoo.  He  had  brought  with  hiTij  fonrteen 
diamond  rings  from  the  Philippines.  In  Ma^,  1900,  these  rings 
were  seized  by  a  customs  officer  in  Chicago  as  having  been  im- 
ported contrary  to  law.  Pepke  set  up  the  facts  and  claimed  the 
rings  were  not  subject  to  eostoms  duties.  The  lower  court  held 
the  plea  insufficient  and  ordered  the  sale  of  the  rings.  Pepko 
then  prosecuted'  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court.] 

Chief  Justice  Fulleb  rendered  the  decision  of  the  court. 

Were  these  rings,  acquired  by  the  soldier  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  was  proclaimed,  when  brought  by  him  from  Luzon 
to  California,  on  his  return  with  his  regiment  to  be  discharged, 
imported  from  a  foreign  country  t 

The  question  has  already  been  answered  in  the  negative,  in 
respect  of  Porto  Rico,  in  De  Lima  v.  Bidwell,  182  U.  S.  1,  and 
unless  the  oases  can  be  distinguiahed,  which  we  are  of  opinion 
they  cannot  be  in  this  particular,  that  deoisi(Hi  is  controlling. 

The  Philippines,  like  Porto  Rico,  became,  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty,  ceded  conquered  territory,  or  territory  ceded  by  way  of 
indemnity.  The  territory  ceased  to  be  situated  as  Castine  was 
when  occupied  by  the  British  forces  in  the  war  of  1812,  or  as 
Tampioo  was  when  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Mexican  war,  cases  of  temporary  possession  of  terri- 
tory by  lawful  and  regular  governments  at  war  with  the  country 
of  whidi  the  territory  so  possessed  was  part.  Thorington  v. 
Smith,  8  WalL  10.  The  Philippines  were  not  mmply  occupied 
but  acquired,  and  having  been  granted  and  delivered  to  the 
United  States,  by  their  fonner  master,  were  no  longer  under  the 
sovereignty  of  any  foreign  nation.  .  .  . 
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It  is  fnrtlier  oontended  that  a  distinction  exists  in  that  while 
complete  posBeauon  of  Porto  Bico  was  taken  by  the  United 
Statesy  this  was  not  so  as  to  the  Philippinefi,  becanse  of  the  armed 
resistance  of  tiie  native  inhabitants  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 

We  must  decline  to  assume  that  the  goTemm«it  wishes  to  thos 
disparage  the  title  of  the  United  States,  or  to  place  itself  in  the 
position  of  waging  a  war  of  conquest  .   .   . 

We  do  not  undentand  that  it  is  claimed  that  in  carrying  on 
the  pending  hostilities  the  government  is  seeking  to  snbjngate 
the  people  of  a  foreign  country,  but,  oa  the  oentrary,  that  it  is 
preserving  order  and  suppressing  insarrectitsi  in  territoiy  of  the 
United  States.  It  follows  that  the  possesion  of  the  United 
States  is  adequate  possession  under  legal  title,  and  this  cannot  be 
asserted  for  one  purpose  and  denied  for  another.  We  diamias 
the  si^gested  distinction  as  untenable. 

But  it  is  soQgbt  to  detract  from  the  weight  of  the  ruling  in  De 
lama  v.  Bidw^  because  one  of  the  five  justices  concurring  in  the 
judgment  in  that  ease  concurred  in  the  judgment  in  Downes  v. 
Bidwell,  182  U.  S.  244.   .    .    . 

The  ruling  in  the  case  of  De  Lima  remans  unaffected  and 
controls  that  under  ccHsideratioa — and  this  is  so  notwithstanding 
four  members  of  the  majority  in  the  De  Lima  case  were  of 
opinion  that  Porto  Bico  did  not  become  by  the  cession  subjected 
to  the  exercise  of  governmental  power  in  the  levy  of  duties  unre- 
stricted by  constitutional  limitations. 

Decree  reversed  and  cause  remanded  Kith  directions  to  quash 
the  information. 

[Mr.  Justice  Bbown  gave  a  concurring  opinion.  Messrs.  Jus- 
tices Gray,  Seibas,  White  Eind  McKenna  dissented  for  reasons 
stated  in  their  opinions  in  De  Lima  v.  Bidwell,  182  U.  S.  1,  and 
Downes  v.  Bidwell,  182  TJ.  S.  222.] 
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RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  THE  STATES. 

TEXAS  V.  WHITE,  ET  AL. 
7  Wallace,  700.    1868. 

The  Chief  JoBtice  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  an  original  suit  in  tim  ooort,  in  which  the  State  of 
Texas,  claiming  certain  bonds  of  the  United  States  as  her  prop- 
erty, asks  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  f ran  receiving 
pajnient  from  the  National  govermnent,  and  to  compel  the  sur- 
render of  the  bonds  to  the  State. 

It  appears  from  the  bill,  answers,  and  proofii,  that  the  United 
States,  by  act  of  September  9, 1850,  offered  to  the  SUte  of  Texas, 
in  compensation  for  her  claims  connected  with  the  settlement 
of  her  boundary,  $10,000,000  in  five  per  cent,  bonds,  each  for  the 
sum  of  $1,000;  and  that  this  offer  was  acoepted  by  Texas.  One- 
half  of  these  bonds  were  retained  for  oertaio  purposes  in  the 
National  treasury,  and  the  other  half  were  delivered  to  the  State. 
The  bonds  thus  delivered  were  dated  January  1,  1851,  and  were 
all  made  payable  to  the  State  of  Texas,  or  bearer,  and  redeemable 
after  the  31st  day  of  December,  1864.  They  were  received  in  be- 
half of  the  State  by  the  eomptroiler  of  public  accounts,  under 
authority  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  which,  besides  giving  that 
authority,  provided  that  no  bond  should  be  available  in  the  hands 
of  any  holder  until  after  indorsement  by  the  governor  of  the 
State. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  the  insurgent  legisla- 
ture  of  Texas,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1862,  repealed  the  act  re- 
quiring the  indorsement  of  the  governor  (Acta  of  Texas,  1862  p. 
45),  and  on  the  same  day  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  mil- 
itary board,  composed  of  the  governor,  comptroller,  and  treas- 
urer ;  and  authorized  a  majori^  of  that  board  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  the  State  by  means  of  any  bonds  in  the  treasury,  upon 
any  account,  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000  (Texas  Laws.  55).  The 
345 
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defeoBe  contemplated  hy  the  act  was  to  be  made  agaiiut  the 
TTnited  States  by  war.  Under  this  authority  the  military  board 
entered  into  an  afpieemmt  with  G^eoi^  W.  White  and  John 
Chiles,  two  of  tiie  defendiants,  for  the  aale  to  them  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  of  these  bonds,  then  in  the  treasury  of  the  State, 
and  seventy-Biz  more,  tiiaa  deposited  with  Droege  &  Co.,  in  Eng- 
land ;  in  paymrait  for  which  they  engaged  te  deliver  to  the  board 
a  large  quantity  of  cotton  cards  and  medicinea  This  agreement 
was  made  on  the  12th  of  January,  1865.  On  the  12th  of  March, 
1865,  "White  and  Chiles  peoraved  from  the  military  board  one  hnn- 
dred  and  thirty-five  of  these  bonds,  none  of  which  were  indorsed 
by  any  governor  of  Texas.  Afterward,  in  the  course  of  the  years 
1865  and  1866,  some  of  the  same  bonds  came  into  the  poesessitm 
of  others  of  the  defendants^  by  purchase,  or  as  seeori^  tor  ad- 
vances of  money. 

Such  ia  a  brief  otitline  of  the  case.  It  will  be  necessary  here- 
after to  refer  more  in  detail  to  some  particular  circamstaaees 
of  it. 

The  first  inquiries  to  which  our  attention  was  directed  by  conn< 
sel,  arose  upon  the  allegations  of  the  answer  of  Chiles  (1)  that 
no  sufficient  authority  is  shown  for  the  prosecution  of  the  suit  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  State  of  Texas;  and  (2) 
tbat  the  State,  having  severed  her  relations  with  a  majonty  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  and  having  by  her  ordinance  of  secession 
attempted  to  throw  off  her  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Stetes,  has  so  far  ehasged  her  status 
as  to  be  disabled  from  proseeating  suits  in  the  National  courts. 

The  first  of  these  aU^fations  ie  disproved  by  the  evidence.  A. 
letter  of  anthcM*ity,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  not  disputed,  has 
been  produced,  in  which  J.  W.  Throckmorton,  elected  governor 
under  the  constitution  adopted  in  1866,  and  proceeding  under 
an  act  of  the  State  legislature  relating  to  these  bonds,  expressly 
ratifies  and  confirms  the  action  of  the  solicitors  who  filed  the  bill, 
and  empowers  them  to  prosecute  this  snit;  and  it  is  further 
proved  by  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Paschal,  counsel  for  the  complain- 
ant, that  he  was  duly  appointed  by  Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  while 
provisional  governor  of  Texas,  to  represent  the  State  of  Texas  in 
reference  to  the  bonds  in  controversy,  and  that  lus  appointment 
has  been  renewed  by  E.  M.  Peaae,  the  actual  governor.  If  Texas 
was  a  State  of  the  Union  at  tiie  time  of  these  acts,  and  these  per- 
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sons  or  either  of  them,  were  oompetent  to  represent  the  Ststte, 
this  proof  leaves  no  dooM  abont  the  question  of  aathority. 

The  other  allegation  presents  a  qnetrtion  of  jurisdictioa.  It  is 
not  questioned  that  this  court  has  original  jurisdiction  of  suits 
b;  States  against  citizens  of  other  States,  or  tb«t  the  States  en- 
titled to  invcAe  this  jurisdiction  most  be  States  of  the  Union. 
But,  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  such  jurisdiction  hae  been  con- 
ferred upon  this  court  of  suits  by  any  cxther  political  comninnitics 
tbnn  such  States. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  the  State  of  Texas  was  not  at 
the  time  of  filing  this  bill,  or  is  not  now,  one  of  the  United  States, 
we  have  no  jurisdiotion  of  this  auk,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  dis- 
miss it.  .   .   . 

It  [the  word  state]  describes  sometimes  a  people  or  community 
of  individuals  united  more  or  less  closely  in  political  relations, 
inhabiting  temporarily  or  permanently  the  same  country;  often 
it  denotes  only  the  country  or  territorial  r^icm,  inhabited  by 
such  a  community ;  not  unf reqnently  it  is  applied  to  the  govern- 
ment under  which  the  people  live;  at  other  times  it  represents 
the  combined  idea  of  people,  territory,  and  goveminent.   .    .    . 

In  the  Constitution  the  term  state  most  frequently  expresses 
the  combined  idea  just  noticed,  of  people,  territory,  and  govem- 
ment.  A  State,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  Constitution,  is  a 
political  community  of  free  citizens,  occupying  a  territory  of  de- 
fined boundaries,  and  organized  under  a  government  sanctioned 
and  limited  by  a  written  constitution,  and  established  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  It  is  the  union  of  such  states,  under  a  com- 
mon constitution,  whioh  forms  the  distinct  and  greater  political 
unit,  which  that  Conrtitution  designates  as  the  United  States,  and 
makes  of  the  people  and  states  which  compose  it  one  people  and 
<aie  country.  .   .  . 

In  all  respects,  so  far  as  the  objects  could  be  accomplished  hy 
ordinances  of  the  convention,  by  acts  of  the  legidature,  and  by 
votes  of  the  citizens,  the  relations  of  Texas  to  the  Union  were 
broken  up,  and  new  relations  to  a  new  government  were  estab- 
lidied  for  them. 

The  portion  thus  assumed  could  only  be  maintained  by  arms, 
and  Texas  accordingly  to<^  part,  with  the  other  Confederate 
States,  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  which  these  events  made  in- 
evitable.   During  the  whole  of  that  war  there  was  no  governor,  or 
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judge,  or  any  other  State  officer  in  Texas,  who  recognized  the  Na- 
tional authority.  Nor  was  any  officer  of  the  United  States  per- 
mitted to  exercise  any  authority  whatever  under  the  National 
government  within  the  limits  of  the  States,  except  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  National  military  foroea 

Did  Texas,  in  consequence  of  these  acts,  cease  to  be  a  State  T 
Or,  if  not,  did  the  State  cease  w  be  a  member  of  the  Union  f 

It  is  needless  to  discaaa,  at  length,  the  question  whether  the 
right  of  a  State  to  withdraw  frc«n  the  Umon  for  any  cause,  re- 
garded by  herself  as  sufficient,  is  eonaiatent  with  the  Constitutioit 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Union  of  the  States  never  was  a  purely  artificial  and  arbi- 
trary relation.  It  began  among  the  Oolonies,  and  grew  out  of 
common  origin,  mutual  sympathies,  kindred  principles,  similar  ini- 
terests,  and  geographical  relaitionB.  It  was  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened by  the  necessities  of  war,  and  received  definite  form,  and 
character,  and  sanction  f rcsn  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  By 
these  the  Union  was  solemnly  declared  to  "he  perpetual."  And 
when  these  Articles  were  found  to  be  Inadequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  country,  the  Constitution  was  ordained  "to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union."  It  is  difficult  to  convey  the  idea  of  in^asolnble 
unity  more  clearly  than  by  these  words.  What  can  be  indissolu- 
ble if  a  perpetual  Union,  made  more  perfect,  is  not! 

But  the  perpetuity  and  indissolubility  of  the  Union,  by  no 
means  implies  the  loss  of  distinct  and  individual  existence,  or  of 
the  right  of  self-government  by  the  States.  Under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  each  State  retained  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  not  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  the  United  States.  Under  the  Constitution, 
though  the  powers  of  the  States  were  much  restricted,  still,  all 
powers  not  delegartied  to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 
And  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  at  this  term,  that 
"the  people  of  each  State  compose  a  State,  having  its  own  govern- 
ment, and  endowed  with  all  the  functions  essential  to  sepwate 
and  independent  existence,"  and  that  "without  the  States  in  un- 
ion, there  could  be  no  such  political  body  as  the  United  Statea" 
(County  of  Lane  v.  The  State  of  Oregon,  7  Wallace,  76.)  Not 
only  therefore  can  there  be  no  Ion  of  separate  and  indep«ident 
autonomy  to  the  States,  through  their  onion  and  under  the  Coo- 
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fititutioD,  bat  it  may  be  not  unreasonably  said  that  the  preeenra- 
tiou  of  tbe  States,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  govenimaits, 
are  aa  maeh  within  the  design  and  care  of  the  Conatitution  as 
tbe  preservation  of  tbe  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Na- 
tiooal  government.  Tbe  Conatitutioo,  in  all  of  its  provisions, 
looks  to  an  indestroctible  Union,  composed  of  indiestractible 
States. 

When,  therefore,  Texas  beomne  one  of  the  United  States,  she 
entered  into  aa  indissoluble  relation.  All  the  obligatioiw  of  per^ 
petnal  onion  and  all  the  guarantees  of  republican  government  in 
the  Union,  attached'  at  once  to  the  State.  Tbe  act  wbicb  consum- 
mated her  admission  into  the  Union  was  something  more  than 
a  compact;  it  was  the  incorporation  of  a  new  member  into  tbe 
political  body.  And  it  was  fiuaL  The  union  between  Texas  and 
the  other  States  was  as  complete,  «s  perpetual,  and  as  indiaaoloble 
as  the  union  between  tbe  original  States.  There  was  no  place 
for  reconsideration,  or  revocation,  except  iiirongh  revolution,  or 
through  consent  of  the  States. 

Considered  therefore  as  tranaacrtcd  under  tbe  Constitution,  the 
ordinance  of  secession,  adopted  by  tbe  comvention  and  ratified  by 
a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Tesas,  and  all  the  acts  of  ber  legisla- 
ture intended  to  give  effect  to  that  ordinance,  were  absolntely 
null.  They  were  utterly  without  operation  in.  law.  The  obliga- 
tions of  the  Sta>te,  aa  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  of  every  citizen 
of  the  State,  as  a  citizen  of  tbe  United  States,  ronained  perfect 
«nd  unimpaired.  It  certainly  follows  that  the  Stete  did  not 
cease  to  be  a  State,  nor  her  citizens  to  be  citizens  of  the  Union. 
If  this  were  otherwise,  tbe  State  must  have  become  foreign,  and 
her  citizens  foreigners.  The  war  must  have  ceased  to  be  a  war 
for  the  suppression  of  rebellion,  and  must  have  become  a  war  for 
conquest  and  subjugation. 

Our  conclnsion  therefore  is,  that  Texas  continued  to  be  a  Stete, 
and  a  State  of  the  Union,  notwithstanding  the  transactioiM  to 
which  we  have  referred.  And  this  oonclumon,  in  our  judgment, 
is  not  in  conflict  with  any  act  or  declaration  of  any  department  of 
the  National  government,  but  entirely  in  aeoordance  with  tbe 
whole  series  of  sncb  «cts  and  declarations  since  tbe  first  outbreak 
of  tbe  rebellion. 

But  in  order  to  tbe  exercise,  by  a  State,  of  the  right  to  sue  in 
this  court,  there  needs  to  be  a  State  government,  competent  to 
represent  the  State  in  its  relations  with  the  National  government. 
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SO  far  at  least  aa  the  institution  and  proeecQtion  of  a  suit  is 
concerned. 

And  it  is  hj  no  means  a  logical  eonclosion,  from  tbe  premises 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  establish,  that  the  govenim^tal 
relations  of  Texas  to  tbe  Uni(»i  remained  unaltered.  Obligations 
often  remain  unimpaired,  while  relations  are  greatly  changed. 
The  obligations  of  all^iaoce  to  the  State,  and  of  obedience  to  her 
laws,  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  are  binding 
upon  all  citizens,  whether  faithful  or  unfaithful  to  them;  but 
the  relations  which  subnst  while  these  obligations  are  performed, 
are  esseatiaDy  different  from  those  which  arise  when  they  are 
disregarded  and  set  at  naught.  And  the  same  must  necessarily 
be  true  of  the  obligattODS  and  r^ations  of  States  and  citizeoB  to 
the  Union.  No  one  has  been  bold  enough  to  contend  that,  while 
Texas  was  controUed  by  a  government  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  affiliation  witti  a  hostile  confedieration,  waging  war 
upoD  the  United  States,  senators  chosw  by  her  l^nslatnre,  or 
representatives  elected  by  her  citizens,  were  entitled  to  seats  in 
Congress ;  or  that  any  suit,  instituted  in  her  nune,  could  be  enter- 
tained in  this  court.  AH  admit  that,  durii^  this  condition  of 
civil  war,  the  rights  of  tJie  State  aa  a  member,  and  of  her  people 
as  citizens,  of  the  Union,  were  suspended  The  government  md 
tbe  citizens  of  the  State,  refusing  to  recognize  their  constitutional 
obligations,  assumed  the  character  of  enranies,  and  incurred  the 
eonsequences  of  rebellion. 

These  new  relations  imposed  new  duties  upon  the  United  Statea. 
The  first  was  that  of  suppressing  the  rebellion.  The  next  was 
that  of  re-establishing  the  broken  relations  of  the  State  with  the 
Union.  Tbe  first  of  these  duties  having  been  performed,  the  next 
necessarily  engaged  the  attention  of  the  National  government. 

The  authority  for  the  performance  of  the  first  bad  been  found 
in  the  power  to  suppress  insurrection  and  carry  on  war;  for  the 
performance  of  the  second,  authority  was  derived  from  the  ob- 
ligartion  of  the  United  Sitates  to  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the 
Union  a  republican  fonn  of  government.  The  latter,  indeed,  in 
the  case  of  a  rebellion  which  involves  the  government  of  a  State, 
end  for  the  time  excludes  tbe  National  authority  from  its  limits, 
seems  -to  be  a  neceeaary  complement  to  the  former. 

Of  this,  the  case  of  Texas  furnishes  a  striking  illustration. 
When  the  war  closed  there  was  no  government  in  the  State  ex- 
oept  that  which  had  been  co^anized  for  the  pnrpose  of  waging 
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■war  agaiost  the  United  States.  That  government  immediately 
^sappeared.  The  chief  functionaries  left  the  State.  Many  of 
the  subordinate  officials  followed  their  example.  Legal  responsi- 
bilities were  annulled  or  greatly  impaired.  It  was  inevitable  that 
great  confusion  should  prevail.  If  order  was  maintained,  it  was 
where  tiie  good  sense  and  virtue  of  the  citizeoe  gave  support  to 
local  acting  magistrates,  or  supplied  more  directly  the  needful  re- 
straints. 

A  great  social  change  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  aitoation. 
Slaves,  in  the  insurgent  States,  with  certain  local  exceptions,  bad 
been  declared  free  by  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation;  and 
whatever  questions  might  be  made  as  to  the  effect  of  that  act, 
under  the  Constitution,  it  was  clear,  from  the  beginning,  that  its 
practical  operation,  in  connection  with  legislative  acta  of  like 
tenekncy,  must  be  complete  enfranchisement.  Wherever  the  Na- 
tional forces  obtained  control,  the  slaives  became  freemen.  Sup- 
port to  the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  proclamation  of  the  President, 
concerning  slaves,  was  made  a  condition  of  amnesty  (13  Stats,  at 
Large,  737)  by  President  Lincoln,  in  December,  1863,  and  by 
President  Johnson,  in  May,  1865  (lb.,  758).  And  emancipation 
was  confirmed,  rather  than  ordained,  in  the  insurgent  States,  by 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  slavery  through- 
out the  Union,  which  was  proposed  by  Congress  in  February, 
1865,  and  ratified,  before  the  close  of  the  following  autumn,  by 
the  requisite  three-fourths  of  the  States  (Ih.,  774,  775). 

The  new  freemen  neceesarily  became  part  of  the  peopl«,  and 
the  people  still  constituted  the  State;  for  States,  like  individuals, 
retain  their  identity,  though  changed  to  some  extent  in  their  con- 
stituent elements.  And  it  was  the  State,  thus  constituted,  which 
was  now  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  ibs  constitutional  guarantee. 

There  being  then  no  government  in  Texas  in  constitutional  re- 
lations with  the  Union,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  the  restoration  of  such  a  government.  But  the 
restoration  of  the  government  which  existed  before  the  rebdlion, 
without  a  new  election  of  officers,  was  obviously  impossible ;  and 
before  any  such  election  could  be  properly  held,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  old  Constitution  should  receive  such  amendments  as 
would  conform  its  provisions  to  the  new  conditions  created  by 
^nancipation,  and  afford  adequate  security  to  the  people  of  the 
State. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  power  ctHiferred  by  1^  gjiarantee  clause^ 
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M  in  tlte  exerdse  of  ever;  other  eoDstitutional  power,  a  ducretion 
in  the  choice  of  means  is  necessarily  allowed.  It  is  eesential  only 
that  the  means  must  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
eiecntion  the  power  conferred,  through  the  restoration  of  the 
State  to  its  eongtitutional  relations,  under  a  repohlican  fonn  of 
government,  and  that  no  acts  be  done,  and  no  authori^  exerted, 
which  is  either  prohibited  or  onganctioned  by  the  Constitntion. 

It  is  not  important  to  review,  at  length,  the  measores  which 
have  been  taken,  under  this  power,  by  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive d^wrtments  of  the  National  government.  It  is  proper,  bow- 
ever,  to  observe  that  almost  immediately  after  the  cessation  of 
orgam2ed  hoetilitieB,  and  while  the  war  yet  amooldered  is  Texas, 
tte  President  of  the  United'  States  issued  his  proclamation  ap- 
pointing a  provisional  governor  for  the  State,  and  providing  for 
the  assembling  of  a  convention,  with  a  view  to  the  re-est^liah- 
ment  of  a  republican  government,  nndfflr  an  amended  constitu- 
tion, and  to  the  restoration  of  the  State  to  her  proper  constitu- 
tional relations.  A  convention  was  accordingly  assembled,  the 
constitution  amended,  elections  held,  and  a  State  government, 
acknowledging  its  obligatious,  to  the  Unktn,  established. 

Whether  the  action  then  taken  was,  in  all  respects,  warranted 
by  the  Constitution,  it  is  not  now  necessair  to  determine.  The 
power  exercised  by  the  President  was  sapposed,  doubtiess,  to  be 
derived  from  his  constitutional  functions,  as  conmnnder-in-chief ; 
and,  so  long  as  the  war  continued,  it  catmot  be  denied  that  he 
might  institute  temporary  government  within  insurgent  diMricts, 
occupied  by  the  National  forces,  or  t^e  measures,  in  any  State, 
for  the  restoration  of  State  government  faithful  to  the  Union, 
employing,  however,  in  such  efforts,  only  such  means  and  agents 
aa  were  authorized  by  constitutional  laws. 

Bat  the  power  to  carry  into  efFect  the  clause  of  guarantee  is 
primarily  a  legislative  power,  and  resides  in  Congress.  "Under 
the  fonrth  article  of  the  Constitution,  it  rests  with  Congress  to 
decide  what  government  is  the  established  one  in  a  State.  For, 
as  the  United  States  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  gaveru- 
ment,  Congress  must  nece»arily  decide  what  government  is  estab- 
lished in  the  Slate,  before  it  can  determine  whether  it  is  republic 
can  or  not" 

This  is  the  language  of  the  late  Chief  Justiee,  speaiking  for  this 
oourt,  in  a  case  from  Bhode  Island  (LatJber  v.  Borden,  7  Howard, 
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42),  arising  from  the  organization  of  opposing  govemmenti  in 
that  State.  And  we  think  that  the  principle  sanctioned  by  it 
may  be  applied,  with  even  more  propriety,  to  the  case  of  a  State 
deprived  of  all  rightful  government,  by  revolutionary  violence; 
though  necesBarily  limited  to  cases  where  the  rightful  government 
is  thus  subverted,  or  in  imminent  danger  of  being  overthrown  by 
an  opposing  government,  set  np  by  force  within  the  State. 

The  action  of  ttte  Preadent  must,  therefore,  be  considered  aa 
provisioDal,  and,  in  that  light,  it  seema  to  have  been  regarded  by 
Congress.  It  was  taken  after  the  t«rm  of  the  38tb  Congresa  bad 
expired.  The  39tb  Congress,  which  assembled  in  December, 
1865,  followed  by  the  40th  Congress,  which  met  in  March,  1867, 
proceeded,  after  long  deliberation,  to  adopt  various  measures  for 
reorganization  and  restoration.  These  measures  were  embodied 
in  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  acts 
known  as  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  which  have  been  so  far  carried 
into  effect  that  a  majority  of  the  States  which  were  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  have  been  restored  to  their  constitutional  relationB, 
under  forms  of  government,  adjudged  to  be  republican  by  Con- 
gress, through  the  admission  of  their  "Senators  and  Representa- 
tives into  the  councils  of  the  Union." 

Nothing  in  the  case  before  us  requires  the  court  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  the  constitutionality  of  any  particular  provision 
of  these  acts. 

But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  these  acts  themselves  show 
that  the  governments,  which  had  been  established  and  bad  been  in 
actual  operation  under  executive  direction,  were  recognized  by 
Congress  as  provinonal,  as  existing,  and  aa  capable  of  contina- 
ance. 

By  the  act  of  March  2, 1867  (14  Stats,  at  Lai^e,  428),  the  first 
of  the  aeries,  these  governments  were,  indeed,  pronounced  ille- 
gal and  were  subjected  t«  military  control,  and  were  declared  to 
he  provisional  only ;  and<  by  the  supplementary  act  of  July  19, 
1867,  the  third  of  the  series,  it  was  further  declared  that  it  was 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  of  March  2,  that  the  gov- 
ernments then  existing  were  not  legal  State  governments,  and  if 
contiDued,  were  to  be  continued  subject  to  the  militar7  command- 
era  of  the  respective  districte  and  to  the  paramount  authority  of 
Congress.  We  do  not  inquire  here  into  the  constitutionality  of 
this  legislation  so  far  as  it  relates  to  military  authority,  or  to  the 
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paramotmt  anthority  of  Congreas.  It  anffices  to  say,  that  f^ 
terms  of  the  acts  necessarily  imply  recognition'  of  actually  exist- 
ing govermnenta ;  and  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  goTemments  thua 
recognized,  in  some  important  respects,  still  exist 

What  has  thns  been  said  generally  describes,  with  sutGcieiit 
accuracy,  the  sitnalion  of  Texas.  A  provisional  governor  of  the 
State  was  appointed  by  the  I^esideuA  in  1865 ;  in  1866  a  governor 
was  elected  by  the  people  imder  the  constitution  of  that  year;  at 
a  subsequent  date  a  governor  was  appointed'  by  the  commander 
of  the  distriot  Each  of  the  three  exercised  executive  functions 
and  actually  represented  the  State  in  the  executive  department. 

In  the  case  before  us  each  has  given  his  sanction  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  suit,  and  we  find  no  difficulty,  wHboat  investigating 
the  legal  title  of  either  to  the  executive  office,  in  holding  that  the 
sanction  thus  given  sufficiently  warrajited  the  action  of  the  solici- 
tor and  counsel  in  behalf  of  the  State.  The  necessary  eonclusion 
is  that  the  suit  was  institnted  and  is  prosecuted  by  ocmtpetent 
aathori^. 

The  question  of  jorisdiction'  being  thus  disposed  of,  we  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  th«  merits  as  presented  by  the  pleadings 
BXtd  the  evidence.  .    .    . 

On  the  whole  case,  therefore,  oar  conclusion  is  that  the  State  of 
Texas  is  entitled  to  the  relief  sought  by  her  biU,  and  a  decree 
must  be  made  accordingly. 

Mr.  Jostice  Grier  dissenting.  I  regret  that  I  am  oompelled  to 
dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Hk  majority  of  the  court  ou  all  the 
points  raised  and  to  be  decided  in  this  case. 

The  first  question  in  order  is  the  jarisdieti<Hi  of  the  court  to 
entertain  this  bill  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  original  jurisdiction  of  this  court  can  be  invoked  only  by 
one  of  the  United  States.  The  Territories  have  no  such  right  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  Constitution,  nor  have  the  Indian  tribes 
who  are  under  the  protection  of  the  militaiy  authwities  of  the 
government 

Is  Texas  one  of  these  tJnited  States  T  Or  vraa  she  sach  at  the 
time  this  bill  was  filed,  or  sinoe? 

This  is  to  be  decided  as  a  politic&l  fact,  not  as  a  legal  fiction. 
This  court  is  bound  to  know  and  notioe  the  public  history  of  the 
nation. 

If  I  r^ard  the  truth  of  hutory  for  the  last  eight  years,  I  can- 
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not  discover  tite  State  of  Texas  as  one  of  these  United  States.  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  any  of  the  very  aatute  argu- 
ments which  have  been  advaneed  by  the  learned  oounsel  in  this 
case,  to  find  the  definition  of  a  Stetc,  when  we  have  the  subject 
treated  in  a  clear  and  coimnon-seose  manner  by  Chief  Joatioe 
MamhaiiI.,  in  the  cmc  of  Hepbnm  &  Dondsa  v.  KUzey  (2  Cranch, 
452).  A&  the  case  is  short,  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  a  full  report 
of  it,  as  stated  and  decided  by  the  oonrt.    He  says : 

"The  quesrtion  is,  whether  the  plaintiffa,  as  remdents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  can  maintain  an  action  in  the  Ciretiit  Court 
of  the  Umted  States  for  the  District  of  Vii^inia.  This  dep^ids 
on  the  act  of  Congres  describing  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court. 
The  act  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  Circuit  Courts  in  cases  between 
a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  the  suit  is  brought,  and  a  citizen 
of  another  State.  To  support  the  jurisdiction  in  this  case,  it 
must  appear  that  Oolnmbia  is  a  State.  On  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff, it  has  been  urged  that  Columbia  is  a  distinct  political  soci- 
ety, and  is,  therefore,  a '  State '  according  to  the  definition  of  writ- 
ers on  general  law.  This  is  true ;  but  as  the  act  of  Congreas^  ob- 
viously uses  the  word  '  State'  in  reference  to  that  term  as  used  in 
the  Constitution,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  whether  Colum- 
bia is  a  State  in  the  s^ise  of  that  instrument.  The  result  of  tMt 
examination  is  a  conviction  that  the  members  of  the  American 
Confederacy  only  are  the  States  contemplated  in  the  Constitn- 
tioQ.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  to  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  each  State 
shall  have  at  least  one  representative.  '  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  State. '  Each 
State  shall  appoint,  for  the  election  of  tbe  ezecativ«,  a  number  of 
electors  equal  to  its  whole  number  of  senators  and  represmta- 
tives.  These  clauses  ^ow  that  the  word  'State'  is  used  in  the 
Constitution  as  designating  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  excludes 
from  lite  term  the  signification  attached  to  it  by  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations." 

Now  we  have  here  a  clear  and  well-defined  test  by  which  we 
may  arrive  at  a  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  questions  of  fact 
now  to  be  decided. 

Is  Texas  a  State,  now  represented  by  members  chosen  by  the 
people  of  that  State  and  received  on  the  floor  of  Congress  T  Has 
die  two  senators  to  represent  her  as  a  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
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United  States!  Haa  her  voice  been  heard  in  the  late  election 
of  President  1  la  ahe  not  now  beld  and  governed  as  a  ccmquered 
province  by  military  force  I  Tihe  act  of  Oongre«  of  March  2d, 
1867,  declares  Texas  to  be  a  "rebel  State,"  and  providea  for  ita 
government  until  a  legal  and  republican  State  government  could 
be  legally  established.  It  constituted  Louisiana  and  Texas  the 
fifth  military  district,  snd  made  it  subject,  not  to  the  civil 
authority,  but  to  the  "military  authorities  of  the  United  States." 

It  is  true  that  no  organized  rebellion  now  exists  there,  and  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  now  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  peo- 
ple of  that  province.  But  this  is  no  test  of  the  State's  being 
in  the  Uni(Ht;  Dakota  is  no  State,  and  yet  the  United  States  ad- 
minigtw  justice  there  as  they  do  in  Texas.  The  Indian  tribes, 
vHw  are  governed  by  military  force,  cannot  claim  to  be  States 
of  the  Union.  Wherein  does  the  condition  of  Texas  differ  from 
theirs  T 

Now,  by  asBoming  or  admitting  as  a  fact  the  present  status  of 
Texas  ss  a  State  not  in  the  Union  pt^tically,  I  beg  leave  to 
protest  against  any  charge  of  incon8i8ten(^  as  to  judicial  opiniona 
heretofore  expressed  as  a  member  of  this  court,  or  silently  a»- 
Bented  to.  I  do  not  consider  myself  bound  to  express  any  opinion 
judicially  as  to  the  eonstitntional  right  of  Texas  to  exercise  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  State  of  this  Unions  or  the  pow^-  of 
Omgress  to  govern  her  as  a  conquered  province,  to  subject  her  to 
military  domination,  and  keep  her  in'  pupilage.  I  can  only  sub- 
mit to  the  fact  as  decided  by  the  political  position  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  I  sm  not  disposed  to  join  in  any  eesay  to  prove  Texas 
to  be  a  State  of  t^  Union,  when  Congress  have  decided  that  she 
is  not.  It  is  a  question  of  fact,  I  repeat,  and  of  fact  only.  Politi- 
cally, Texas  is  not  a  State  in  this  Union.  Whether  rightfully  out 
of  it  or  not  is  a  question  not  before  the  court.    .... 

Mr.  Justice  Swatnb:  I  concur  with  my  brother  Grier  as  to 
the  incapacity  of  the  State  of  Texas,  in  her  present  condition,  to 
maintain  an  original  suit  in  this  oourt.  Tbe  question,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  one  in  relation  to  which  this  oourt  is  bound  by  the  action 
of  the  legislative  department  of  the  government. 

Upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  I  agree  with  the  majority  of  my 
lH<ethren. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  that  my  brother  Mn.Tjeit  miites  with 
nw  IB  these  views. 
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158  U.  a.   S64.     1895.  ' — 

On  July  2,  1894,  the  district  attorney  for  the  NorUjem  Diatrict 
of  XHinois,  acting  under  the  direction  of  tile  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States,  filed  a  hill  of  complaint  in  the  Circoit  Oonrt 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  against 
these  petitioners  and  others.  The  bill  averred  that  the  twenty-two 
railroads  named  therein  were  engaged  in  the  badness  of  inter- 
state commerce  and  also  that  each  of  them  was  under  contract 
to  cany  tlie  United  States  mails;  that  four  of  the  de£end«ntB 
were  ofBcers  of  the  American  Railway  Union;  that  these  four 
cheers  combined  with  others  to  compel  an  adjustment  of  a  dis* 
pute  between  the  Pullman^  Palace  Car  Ccsnpany  and  its  em- 
ployee l)y  Imycotting  the  cars  of  the  company;  that  to  make 
the  boycott  effective,  they  had  preventfid  certain  of  the  radlroads 
mnning  oat  of  Chicago  from  operating  their  trains,  and  were 
oomtiming  to  extend  such  boycott  against  the  FuUman  cars  by 
causing  strikes  among  employes  of  atl  roads  attempting  to  haul 
the" same ;  timt  the  defendants  and  others  unknown  proceeded  by 
collecting  together  in  large  numbers,  by  threat,  intimidation, 
force  and  violence,  to  prevent  the  said  railways  from  employing 
other  persons  to  fill  the  vacancies  aforesaid;  that  the  defendants 
aiul  others  unknown'  did  with  force  and  violence  obstruct,  derail, 
and  wreck  the  engines  and  trains  of  the  said  radlwaj^,  both  pas- 
senger and  fright,  raigaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  in  carry- 
ing the  United  States  mails.  Following  these  allegatioiu  was  a 
prayer  for  an  injunction.  The  court  thereupon  ord^^  an  in- 
junction, commanding  the  defendants  "and  all  persons  combin- 
ing and  conspiring  with  them,  and  all  other  persons  whomsoever 
absolutely  to  desist  and  refrain  from"  doing  the  unlawful  acts 
specified  in  the  bill.  T%e  injunction  was  served  on  those  of  the 
defendants  who  are  bere~ui  petnadners.  On  Ju^  17  the  district 
attorney  filed  an  information  for  an  attachment  against  the  four 
defendants,  and  on  August  1  a  similar  information  againat  the 
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other  petitioners.  A  hearing  wa8_bad  before  the  Circuit  Conrt, 
and  on  December  14,"tlie8e  petitioners  were  found  guflty  of  con- 
tempt and  sentenced  to  imprisonin^it  in  the  count;  jaiT  for  terms 
varying  from  three  to  six  months.  Having  been  committed  to 
jail,  they  on  January  14,  159^7  applied  to  this  court  for  a  writ 
of  error  and  also  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  TheTomer  was  3e- 
nied  on  the  ground  that  the  order  of  the  (^liit  "Court  w«b 
not  a  final  judgment  or  decree.  The  latter  ia  now  to  be  ctmsd- 
ered. 

Mr.  Justice  Breweb  .  .  .  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 

The  ease  presented  by  the  bill  is  this:  The  United  States,  find- 
ing that  the  interstate  transportation  of  persons  and  property,  as 
well  aa  the  carriage  of  the  mails,  is  forcibly  obstructed,  and  that 
a  combination  and  conspiracy  exists  to  subject  the  control  of  sucb 
transportation  to  the  will  of  the  conspirators,  applied  to  one  of 
their  courts,  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity,  for  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain such  obstruction  and  prevent  carrying  into  effect  such 
conspiracy.  Two  questions  of  importance  are  suggested:  First. 
Are  the  relations  of  the  general  government  to  interstate  com- 
merce  and  the  transportation  of  the  mails  such  as  to  authorize  a 
direct  interference  to  prevent  a  forcible  obstruction  thereof? 
Second.  If  authority  exists,  aa  authority  in  government  implies 
Eotb  power  and  duty,  has  a  court  of  equity  jurisdiction  to  issue  an 
injunction  in  aid  of  the  performance  of  such  duty  f 

First  What  are  the  relations  of  Qie  general  govermnent  to 
interstate  conimerce  and  the  traoBportation  of  "&e  maols!  They 
are  those  of  direct  supervision,  control,  and  manugement.  While 
under  the  dual  system  which  prevails  with  us  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment are  distributed  between  the  State  and  the  Nation,  and 
while  the  latter  is  properly  styled  a  government  of  enumerated 
powers,  yet  within  the  limits  of  such  enumeration  it  haa  all  the 
attributea  of  sovereignty,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  those  enumerated 
powers,  acts  directly  upon  the  citizen,  and  not  tlirough  the  inter- 
mediate agency  of  the  State. 

"The  government  of  the  Union,  then,  is,  emphatically  and 
truly,  a  government  of  the  people.  In  form  and  in  substance  it 
emanates  from  them.  Its  powers  are  granted  by  them,  and  an 
to  be  exercised  directly  on  them,  and  for  their  benefit ' ' 

"No  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ctmstitntion  of  an  intoition 
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to  create  a  dependence  of  the  gaverament  of  fbe  Union  on  those 
of  die  States  for  the  execution  of  the  great  powers  assigned  to 
it.  Its  means  are  adequate  to  its  ends,  and  on  those  means  alon« 
■was  it  expected  to  rely  for  the  accompli^mi«it  of  its  ends.  To 
impose  on  it  the  necenity  of  resorting  to  means  which  it  cannot 
control,  which  another  government  may  furnish  or  withhold, 
vonld  render  its  courae  precarious,  the  result  of  its  meaaores 
uncertain,  and  create  a  dependence  on  other  goTemsnents,  which 
might  disappoint  its  most  important  designs,  and  is  incompatible 
with  the  language  of  the  Constitution."  Chief  Justice  AUbshall 
in  MeCnlloch  t.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.,  316,  405,  424. 

"Both  the  States  and  the  Ucited  States  existed  before  the  Oon- 
stitation.  The  people,  through  that  instnmient,  established  a 
more  perfect  union  by  substituting  a  national  government,  acting, 
with  ample  power,  directly  upon  the  citizens,  instead  of  the  eon- 
federate  government,  which  acted  with  powers,  greatly  restriotedv 
only  upon  the  States."  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  Lane  Counly  v. 
Oregon,  7  WaU.,  71,  76. 

"We  hold  it  be  an  incontrovertible  principle,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  may,  by  means  of  physical  force, 
exercised  through  its  ofBcial  agents,  execute  on  every  foot  of 
American-  soil  the  powers  and  functions  that  belong  to  it.  This 
necessarily  involves  the  power  to  command  obedience  to  its  laws, 
and  hence  the  power  to  keep  the  peace  to  that  extent 

"This  power  to  enforce  its  laws  and  to  execute  its  functions  in 
all  places  does  not  derogate  from  the  power  of  the  State  to  exe- 
cute its  laws  at  t^  same  time  and  in  the  same  places.  The  one 
does  not  exclude  the  other,  except  where  both  cannot  be  executed 
at  the  same  time.  In  that  case,  the  words  of  the  Constitution 
itself  show  which  is  to  yield.  'This  Constitution,  and  all  laws 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  .  .  .  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.'  "  Mr.  Justice  Bbadlet  in  Ez  jMoie 
Siebold,  100  U.  S.,  371,  395.  .  .  . 

Among  tive  jowers  expressly  given  to  the  national  govemmeni 
•re  the  control  of  interstate  commerce  and  the  creation  and  man* 
^ement  of  a.  post  office  system  for  the  aation.  .  .  .  [Here  fol< 
lows  a  consideration  of  the  statutes  passed  in  Hie  exercise  of  these 
powers.] 

Obviously  these  powers  g^ven  to  the  national  government  over 
interstate  commerce  and  in  respect  to  the  transportation  of  the 
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mails  were  not  d<»iiumt  and  unuaed.  Congress  had  taken  bold 
of  these  two  matten,  and  by  Tarions  and  specific  acts  had  asBomed 
and  exercised  the  powers  given  to  it,  and  was  in  foil  diseharge 
of  its  duty  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  and  carry  die  mails. 
The  validity  of  sach  exercise  and  Qie  excluBiveoesa  of  its  control 
had  been  again  and  again  presented  to  this  coort  for  oonsidera- 
titm.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  fact  that  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  in  respect  to  interstate  c<Knmerce  brought  to  this  court 
the  question  presented  was  of  the  validly  of  state  legislatian  in 
its  bearings  upon  interstate  commerce,  and  the  uniform  oooisa 
of  decision  has  been  to  declare  that  it  is  not  within  the  compe- 
tency of  a  &tate  to  legislate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obatmct  inter- 
state commerce.  If  a  State  with  its  recognized  powers  of  sovei^ 
eignty  is  impotent  to  obstmct  interstate  commerce,  can  it  be  ttiat 
any  mere  voluntary  association  of  individnals  within  the  limits  of 
that  State  has  a  power  which  the  State  itself  does  not  poneas  f 

As,  under  the  Oonstitution,  power  over  interstate  commerce  and 
the  transportation  of  the  mails  is  vested  in  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  Congress  by  virtue  of  such  grant  has  assumed  actoa] 
and  direct  control,  it  follows  that  the  national  govemmoit  may 
prevent  any  unlawful  and  forcible  interference  therewith.  But 
how  shall  this  be  accomplidied  I  Bonbtleas,  it  is  within  the  oom- 
petency  of  Congress  to  prescribe  by  legislation  that  any  interfere 
ence  with  these  matters  shall  be  offenses  against  the  Uiuted  States, 
and  prosecuted  and  punished  by  indictment  in  the  proper  courts. 
But  is  that  the  only  remedy  T  Have  the  vast  interests  of  the  na- 
tion in  interstate  commerce,  and  in  the  transportation  of  the 
mails,  no  other  protection  than  lies  in  the  possible  punishment  of 
those  who  interfere  with  itt  To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it. 
By  article  3,  section  2,  clause  3,  of  the  Federal  Constitution  it  is 
provided:  "The  trial  of  all  crimes  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment shall  be  by  jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State 
where  the  said  crime  shall  have  been  committed."  If  all  the  in- 
habitants of  a  State,  or  even  a  great  body  of  them,  should  com- 
bine to  obstruct  interstate  commerce  or  the  transportation  of  the 
mails,  prosecutions  for  such  offenses  had  in  such  a  community 
would  be  doomed  in  advance  to  failure.  And  if  the  oertainty  of 
such  fulnre  was  known,  and  the  national  government  had  do 
other  way  to  enforce  the  freedom  of  interstate  cranmerce  and 
the  transportation  of  the  mails  than  by  prosecution  and  punish- 
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ment  for  ioterfereQce  thenwitli,  the  whole  interests  of  t^ie  na- 
tion in  these  respects  wonld  be  at  the  ahsolute  mercy  of  a  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  single  State. 

Bat  there  is  no  snch  impotency  in  the  naticmal  govenmient. 
The  entire  strength  of  the  nation  may  be  used  to  enforce  in  any 
part  of  the  land  the  fall  and  free  exerciae  of  all  national  powers 
and  the  security  of  all  rights  entrusted  by  the  Constitntion  to 
ita  care.  The  strong  arm  of  the  national  government  may  be 
put  forth  to  bmah  away  all  obstmctlons  to  the  freedom  of  inters 
state  commerce  or  the  tram^ortation  of  the  mails.  If  the  emei^ 
gency  arises,  the  army  of  the  Nation,  and  all  its  militia,  are  at  the 
serrice  of  the  Nation  to  compel  obedience  to  its  laws. 

But  passing  to  the  second  question,  is  there  no  other  alternative 
tJian  the  use  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  executive  authorities 
whenever  obstructions  arise  to  the  freedom  of  Interstate  com- 
merce or  the  transportation  of  the  mails  t  Is  the  army  the  only 
inatniment  by  which  rights  of  the  public  can  be  enforced  and  the 
peace  of  the  nation  preserved  t  Grant  that  any  public  Quisanoe 
may  be  forcibly  abated  either  at  the  instanoe  of  the  authorities, 
or  by  any  individual  suffering  private  damage  therefrom,  the 
existence  of  this  right  of  forcible  abatement  is  not  inconsistent 
with  nor  does  it  destroy  the  right  of  appeal  in  an  orderly  way 
to  the  courts  for  a  judicial  determination,  and  an  exercise 
of  their  powers  hy  writ  of  injunction  and  otherwise  to  accomplish 
the  same  result.  .   .   . 

So,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  right  to  use  force  does  not  exclude 
Ihe  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  for  a  judicial  determination 
and  for  the  exercise  of  all  their  powers  of  prevention.  Indeed,  it 
k  more  to  the  praise  than  to  the  blame  of  the  government,  that, 
instead  of  determining  for  itself  questions  of  right  and  wrong  on 
the  part  of  these  petition««  and  their  associates  and  enforcing 
that  determination  by  the  club  of  the  policeman  and  the  b^onet 
of  the  soldier,  it  submitted  aU  those  questions  to  the  peaceful 
determination  of  judicial  tribunals,  and  invoked  their  considera- 
tion and  judgment  as  to  the  measure  of  its  rights  and  powers  and 
the  correlative  obligations  of  those  against  whom  it  made  com- 
plaint And  it  is  equally  to  the  credit  of  tiie  latter  that  the 
judgment  of  those  tribunals  was  by  the  great  body  of  them  re- 
spected, and  the  troubles  whioh  threatened  so  much  disaster  ter- 
Monated. 
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Neither  can  it  be  doubted  tiiat  the  goTermnent  has  sndt  an 
mtareat  in  the  sabject-matter  as  enables  it  to  appear  as  party 
plaintiff  in  this  suit.  It  ia  said  that  equity  only  interferes  for  the 
^  protection  of  properly'  and  that  the  goTermnenE  lias  no  property 
interest.  A  sufficienT  ftply  Ib  that  the  United  States  have  a  prop- 
er^ in  the  Inails,  the  proteclion~o7  which  was  one  of  tlie  pnr- 
poaes  of  thiflXni.  .   '.  i  ~   "  ^ 

We  "do  not  care  to  place  oar  decision  ap<m  this  ground  alone. 
Every  government,  enftnuted,  by  the  very  terms  of  its  being, 
with  powers  and  duties  to  be  exercised  and  discharged  for  the 
general  welfare  has  a  right  to  apply  to  its  own  oourts  for  any 
proper  assistance  in  the  exercise  of  the  one  and  the  discharge  of 
the  other,  and  it  is  no  anfficient  answer  to  its  appeal  to  one  of 
those  courts  that  it  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter.  The 
obligation  which  it  is  nnder  to  promote  the  interest  of  all,  and  to 
prevent  the  wrongdoing  of  one  resulting  in  injnry  to  the  general 
welfare,  is  often  of  itself  sufficient  to  give  it  standing  in  tiie 
court.  [Here  follows  a  discussion  of  United  States  v.  San  Jacinto 
Tin  Co.,  125  U.  S.,  273,  285,  and  United  States  v.  BeU  Telephone 
Company,  128  U.  S.,  315,  367.] 

It  is  obvious  from  these  decisions  tiiat  while  it  is  not  Hie  prov- 
ince of  the  government  to  interfere  in  any  mere  matter  of  private 
controversy  between  individuals,  or  to  use  its  great  powers  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  one  against  another,  yet,  whenever  the 
wrongs  complained  of  are  such  as  affect  ihe  public  at  large,  and 
are  in  respect  of  matters  which  by  tiie  Constitution  are  entrusted 
to  Uie  care  of  the  Kation,  and  concerning  which  the  Nation  owes 
the  dnty  to  all  the  citizens  of  secnring  to  them  their  oommon 
rights,  then  the  mere  fact  that  the  government  has  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  controversy  is  not  sufficient  to  exclude  it  from  t^e 
courts,  or  prevent  it  fmn  taking  measures  therein  to  fully  dis- 
ehai^e  those  constitutional  duties. 

The  national  government,  given  t^  the  Constitution  power  to 
regulate  inten^te  commerce,  has  by  express  statute  assumed  jar- 
isdiotion  over  such  commerce  nAien  carrre^^'up^l^lroadH.  It  ia 
chat^ied,  therefore,  with  the  duty  of  keeping  those  "highways  of 
interstate  commerce  free  from  obstruction,  tor  it  has  always  been 
recf^nized  as  one  of  the  powers  and  duties  oT  agovemnteiit  to 
remove  obstructions  from  the  highway  under  its  control. 

Ab  said  in  Oilman  v.  Philadelphia,  3  WalL,  716,  72i:  '"Oo 
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power  to  retpilate  ccunmerce  comprehends  the  control  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  the  extent  necesaary,  of  all  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  which  are  accessible  from  a  State  other 
than  those  in  which  they  lie.  For  this  purpose  they  are  the  pub- 
lie  property  of  the  nation,  and  aabjeet  to  all  the  requisite  legisla- 
tion by  Congreas.  This  necessarily  indndes  the  power  to  keep 
them  open  and  free  trora  any  obstniclion  to  their  navigation,  in- 
terposed by  the  States  or  otherwise ;  to  remove  such  obstructions 
when  they  exist ;  and  to  provide,  by  such  sanctions  as  they  may 
deem  proper,  against  the  occurrence  of  the  evil  and  for  the 
punishment  of  the  offenders.  For  these  purposes,  Congreaa  pos- 
sesses all  the  powers  which  exi8te3~iii  Ehe  States  "before  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  national  Constitution,  and  which  have  always  existed 
in  the  Parliament  of  England."  .   .    . 

It  is  said  that  the  juriadsction  heretofore  exercised  by  the  na- 
tional govemm^it  over  highways  has  been  in  respect  to  water- 
wt^^a — the  natural  highways  of  the  country — and  not  over  artifi- 
cial highways  such  as  railroads ;  but  the  occasion  for  the  exercise 
By^CJongress  of  its  jurisdiction  over  the  latter  is  of  recent  date. 
Perhaps  the  first  act  in  the  course  of  such  legislation  is  that  here- 
tofore referred  to,  of  June  14,  1SG6,  but  the  basis  upon  which 
rests  its  jurisdiction  over  artificial  highways  is  the  same  as  that 
which  supports  it  over  the  natural  highways.  Both  spring  from 
the  power  to  regulate  couunerce.  The  national  government  has 
no  separate  dominion  over  a  river  within  the  limits  of  a  State ;  it« 
jurisdiction  there  is  like  that  over  land  in  the  same  State.  Its 
control  over  the  river  is  simply  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  of  the  highways  of  interstate  and  international  commerce. 
The  great  ease  of  Qibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1,  197,  in  which 
the  control  of  CongreA  over  inland  waters  was  asserted,  rested 
that  control  on  the  grant  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  The 
aignment  of  the  Chief  Justice  was  that  commerce  includes  naviga- 
tion, "and  a  power  to  regulate  navigation  is  as  expressly  granted 
aa  if  that  term  had  been  added  to  the  word  'commerce.'  "  In 
order  to  fully  r^fulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  power  of  Congress  does  not  stop  at  the  borders  of  the 
nation,  and  eqiislly  so  aa  to  commerce  among  the  States : 

' '  The  power  of  Congress,  then,  comprehends  navigaticm  within 
the  limits  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  so  far  as  that  navigation 
m^  be,  in  any  maaaer,  ooBseeted  with  '  ctmmieree  with  forcagn 
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natioiu,  or  among  the  several  Btates,  or  with  tte  Indian  ttiba.* 
It  m^,  of  consequence,  pass  the  jurisdictional  line  of  New  Torii, 
and  act  Qpon  the  very  waters  to  which  the  prohibition  now  unclw 
coDsideration  applies." 

See  abo  Qihnan  v.  Philadrfphia,  3  WalL,  713,  725,  in  which 
it  was  said:  "Wherever  'commerce  among  the  States*  goes,  the 
power  of  the  nation,  as  represented  in  tlus  court,  goes  with  it 
to  protect  and  enforce  its  rights." 

Up  to  a  recent  date  commerce,  both  interstate  and  international, 
was  mainly  by  water,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  both  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  cases  in  the  courta  have  been  principally 
concerned  therewith.  The  fact  that  in  recent  years  interstate 
commerce  has  txaae  mainly  to  be  carried  on  by  railroads  and  over 
artificial  highways  has  in  no  manner  narrowed  the  scope  of  the 
constitntional  provinon,  or  abridged  the  power  of  Ckingress  over 
such  commerce.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  fullneas  of  control 
exists  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  the  same  power  to 
remove  obstructions  from  the  one  as  from  the  other. 

Constitational  provi«ons  do  not  change,  but  their  operation 
extends  to  new  matters  as  the  modes  of  business  and  the  habits 
of  life  of  the  people  vary  with  eadi  succeeding  generation.  The 
law  of  the  common  carrier  is  the  same  today  as  when  transporta- 
tion on  land  was  by  coach  and  wagon,  and  on  water  by  canal  boat 
and  sailing  vessel,  yet  in  its  actual  operation  it  touches  and  r^- 
nlates  transportation  by  modes  then  unknown,  the  railroad  train 
and  the  steam^p.  Just  so  is  it  with  the  grant  to  the  national 
government  of  power  over  interstate  commerce.  The  Constitu- 
tion has  not  changed.  The  power  is  the  same.  But  it  operstm 
today  upon  modes  of  interstate  commeroe  unknown  to  the  fathers, 
and  it  will  operate  with  equal  force  upon  any  new  modes  of  such 
commerce  which  the  future  may  develop.    .    .    . 

We  have  g^ven  to  this  case  the  most  careful  and  anxious  atten- 
tion, for  we  realize  that  it  touches  closely  questions  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Summing  up  onr  con- 
clusions, we  hold  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is 
one  having  jorisdietion  over  every  foot  of  soli  within  its  territoiy, 
and  acting  directly  upon  each  citizen ;  Qiat  while  it  is  a  govern- 
ment of  enumerated  powers,  it  has  within  the  limits  of  those 
powers  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty ;  that  to  it  is  committed 
poller  over  interstate  cnmneroe  and  tlte  trsuHnisMtm  of  the  mail : 
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that  the  powers  thus  conferred  upon  the  national  govemment  are 
not  dormant,  but  have  been  aanuiKd  and  pat  into  practical  exer- 
cise b;  the  legislation  of  Congress ;  that  in  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  it  is  competent  for  the  nation  to  remove  all  obstmctions 
upon  highwaTH,  natnral  or  artificial,  to  the  passage  of  interstate 
commerce  or  the  carrying  of  ^e  mail ;  that  while  it  may  be  com- 
petent for  the  government  (throngh  the  executive  branch  and 
in  the  use  of  the  entire  executive  power  of  the  nation)  to  forcibly 
remove  all  such  obstructions,  it  is  equally  within  its  competency 
to  appeal  to  the  civil  courta  for  an  inquiry  and  determination  aa 
to  the  existence  and  character  of  any  alleged  obstmctions,  and  if 
such  are  found  to  exist,  or  threaten  to  occur,  to  Invoke  the  powers 
of  these  courts  to  ronove  or  restrain  such  obstructions ;  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts  to  interfere  in  such  matters  by  injunction 
is  one  recognized  from  ancient  times  and  by  induliitable  author- 
ity ;  that  such  jurisdiction  is  not  ousted  by  the  fact  that  the  ob- 
structions are  accompanied  by  or  consist  of  acts  in  themselves  vio- 
lations of  the  criminal  law;  that  the  proceeding  by  injunction 
is  of  a  civil  character,  and  may  be  enforced  by  proceedings  in  con- 
tempt; that  such  proceedings  are  not  in  execution  of  t^e  crim- 
inal laws  of  the  land;  that  the  penalty  for  a  violation  of  injunc- 
tion is  no  substitute  for  and  no  defense  to  a  prosecution  for  any 
criminal  offenses  committed  in  the  course  of  such  violation ;  that 
the  complaint  filed  in  this  case  clearly  showed  an  existing  obstmo- 
tion  of  artificial  highways  for  the  passage  of  interstate  commerce 
and  the  transmission  of  the  mail — an  obstmction  not  only  ton- 
porarUy' existing,  but  tbreatenhig  to  eontinae ;  that  under  such 
complaint  the  Circuit  Court  had  power  to  issue  its  process  of 
injunction ;  that  it  having  been  issaed  and  served  on  these  de- 
fendants, the  Circuit  Court  had  authority  to  inquire  whether  its 
orders  had  been  disobeyed,  and  when  it  found  that  they  had  baen, 
then  to  proceed  imder  section  725,  Revised  Statutes,  which  granta 
power  "to  punish  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  .  .  .  disobedi- 
ence, ...  by  any  party  ...  or  other  person,  to  any 
lawfol  writ,  process,  order,  rule,  decree  or  command,"  and  oiter 
the  order  of  punishment  compluned  of;  and,  finally,  that  the 
Circuit  Court  having  full  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  its  finding 
of  the  fact  of  disobedience  is  not  open  to  review  on  habeas  corpus 
in  this  or  any  other  court.    .    .    . 

The  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeaa  corpus  is  Dewisd. 
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